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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


^triiJures  upon  an  Hijlarital  Review  af  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  Francis 
Phwden,  Efq.  or  a  Jufiificatim  ofiheConduaoftheEngliJhGoiJera. 
runt  in  that  Uauntry,  /ram  the  Reign  sf  Henry  I],  to  the  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  London.  Riyingtons.  Svo. ,  Pp. 
233.     7s.  6d.     1804. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  review  ihis  very  fxcellent  work,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  ftate 
ot-'Ireland,  and  to  point  cut  to  the  reader  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  work  which  is  the  fiibjcift  of  its  ahimadverdons,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  its  author.  For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Irifli 
Roinan  C^ithnlics  have  endeavoured  to  feparaie  their  natiye  country 
from  England,  and  to  banifti  or  extirpate  fuch  of  the  Englifh  as  had 
fettled  in  it,  except  during  the  fhort  period  that  they  laboured  under 
penal  reftri^ionsi  As  Spain  was  the  ijioft  powerful  ftate  in  Kurope, 
in  the  fixteenfhr  century,  and  bore  the  molt  invenomed  hoftility  to 
England,  they  foUcited  her  alTiftance  to  accomplifh  thefe  purpofes, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  introduced  five  Spanifli  aimies 
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tnitted  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  a  confiderabJe  fliars 
of  politiral  power.   The  White  Boys,  a  Popifh   banditti,  who  con-     - 
tinued  to  defolatcthc  South  of  Ireland,  for  nearly  thiriy  yeais,  were 
at  firft  embodied  and  organized,  during  the  feven  years  war,  to  favour 
a  defccnt  of  the  French,  which  was  meditated  under  Conflans,     f^a 
foon  as  the  French  republicans  formed  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  Brf- 
tifliiempire.tbey  looked  to  thealTiAancc  of  th>:trfteady  and  faithful  allies* 
the  I'ifli  Roman  Caibotics,  and  accordingly,  the  rebel  1  ioii s  coriiluft 
of  another  P>  pilb  banditti,  called  the  Defenders,  was  formidable,  not 
only  in  many  counties  of  Ireland,  but  in    its  metropolis,  fo  early  as 
the  year  i-,  92.     They  levied  money  on  their  body  at  large,   for  the 
purpofe  of  buying  warlike  implements  and  ammunition,  ihey  plun- 
dered the  Pruteftants  of  their  arms,  and  frequently  murdered  fuch  of 
them  as  made  any  refinance.     By  rhe  report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Irilh  Houfe  q{  Lords,  made  and  publifhed  upon  oath,  early  in 
the  year  1793,  it  appears,  «'  That  their  mea/ures  were  connedled  and 
conducted  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  and  a  degree  of  legularity  and  fyftem 
not  ulual  in  pe'ple  in  fuch  mean  condition,  and  as  if  diredlcd  by  men 
of  afuperior  rank-     Sums  of  money  to  a  corifiderable  amount  have 
.been  levied,  ?nd  ftill  conti{)ue  to  be  levied,  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  fubfcriptions,  andcollciflionsat 
their  chapels,  and  elfewhere,  fome  of  which  have  been  made,  and 
flill  continue  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  a  printed  circular 
letter,  which  has  been   fent  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  copy  of 
which  letter  we  think  it  our  duty  to  infert."     It  appears  that  this  let- 
ter Kssfigned  by  the  fecrctary  of  the  Caiholic  committee;  and  wa 
catinot  be  fuiprifed  that  the  movements  of  this  banditti  fhould  be 
conduced  V.'ith  regulariiy  and  fyilem,  when  it  evidently  appears  by 
this  report,  and  fubfequent  events,  unequivocally    proved,  that  they 
were  under  ihe  guidance  and  f1ire£iion   of  the   Catholic  committee, 
a  repiefeniaiive  hod;,  Ci  ufiljing  of  the  moll  opulent  and  tefpeflable 
inen-.bers  of  the  Irilh  Roman  Catholics.     It-is  thus  Hated  in  the  le- 
poit  of  the.fecret  committee  of  the  Lords,  "the  refult  of  their   in- 
quiries ia,  that  in  their  opinion   it  is  incompatible  with    the   public 
lafe'y  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom,  to  permit  bodies  of  men  in 
arms  to  afTemblc  when  they  pleafc,  without  any  legal  authority;  and 
th.it  the  exiftencc  of  a  felf-created  reprefentative  body,  of  any  de- 
ftript^on  of  the  King's  fubjetSs,  taking  upon  'itfelf  the  government 
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greater  quantity,  ^I'hich  it  appears  could  be  wanted  only  for  military 
operations/'  By  the  faid  report  it  appears,  that  the  difturbances,  oc- 
caliohed  by  this  banditti,  appeared  moftly  in  the  c^iunties  or  Louth, 
Meath,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  where  they  were  fo  alarming  in  the 
year  1789,  that  General  Euftacc  was  fent  the^e,  with  a  body  of 
.  troops  to  fupprefs  them.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  Popifli  rebellion, 
formed  by  the  Defenders,  had  exifted  three  or  four  ycJars  previous  to 
the  fociety  of  united  Irifhmen,  which  d^d  not  t<ike  place  till  the  fum- 
sner  of  1791,  when  it  was  firft  inftituted  by  Theobald  W.  Tone, 
agent  of  the  Cath(ilic  committee,  who  was  difcovered  fo  early  as  the 
month  of  February  1794,  to  be  concerned  in  a  ncgociation  ^ith  the 
French  for  invading  Ireland.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Privv  Council,  of  the  fecond  of  December,  1792,  it 
appears,  that  an  infurredion  of  this  banditti  was  dreaded  in  the  me-* 
tropolis ;  and  by  two,  of  the  thirteenth  of  February^  and  eleventh  of 
March,  1793,  it;  is  evident  that  "  in  the  counties  of  Lnith,  Meatb, 
Monaghan,  Cavan  and  Dublin,  and  in  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda,  they  aiTembled  in  large  bodies,  with  arms,  adminifiered 
illegal  paths  of  combination,  (ent  threatening  letters,  plundtred 
houfes  of  arms,"  and  after  burned  both  houfes  and  out -offices,  when- 
ever they  met  with  any  refiftance.  The  33  of  Oeo.  III.  cap.  a,  was 
f  enafhed,  the  beginning  of  that  year,  to  prevent  the  importation  and 

removal  of  gun-powder.  As  they  were  in  afiual  rebellion  in  1793 
in  mofb  parts  of  Irelant^,  and  had  the  boldnefs  on  many  occafions  to 
attack  the  King's  troops.  Lord  Weftjnoreland  declared  in  his  ipeech 
to  both  houfes  of  parliament,  oh  the  fixteenth  of  Auguft  "  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent  which  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fefllon,  has  fince  burft  into  a£ls  of  not  and 
infurreSiion,  fo  that  I  have  been  under  the  painful  neceffity  of  em- 
ploying his  Majefty's  forces,,  whofe  fteadinefs  and  good  condud  have 
K  on  all  occa&ons  been  nvanifefted/*  During  the  whole  of  that  year 
this  banditti  ^ere  fo  furious  and  defperate,  that  in  n^any  parts  of  Ire- 
land they  wantonly  attacked  ^he  King's  troops,  on  the  high  road7 
when  on  their  march,  and  had  fevere  conflifts  with  them.  And  the 
Proteftants  wereohliged  for  their  fafety  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin,  or 
in  their  refpe£!ive  conjitry  towns.  It  is  thus  ftated  in  the  fecond 
committee  of  tht  Hnufe  of  Lords,  publifted  in  1797.  **  It  has 
further  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  the  leaders  aA^l  direflors  of 
thefe  affociatioiis  (meaning  the  united  Iriflimen)  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  fome  time  pad,  anxioufly  engag^ed,  in  uniting  with  them  a 
clafs  of  men,  who  had  formerly  difturbed  the 'peace  of  th'^s  country, 
by  a6Js  of  xiutrage,  robbery  and  niurder,  under  the  appellation  of  ^Z^- 
fenderSf  aod  your  committee  have  reafon  to  apprehend  .that  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  they  haye  fucceeded.'*  .  It  is  thus  f^t  forth  in  the  repi)rt 
of  the  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of  Commv»ns,  formed  and  deli- 
vered upon  path,  in  the  year  1798,  *'  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  coun- 
ties in  which  defenderifm  had  prevailed^  eafily  became  converts  to 
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the  new  doSrinesj*  and  in  the  fummer  of  I797>  the  ufual  cGncomi* 
tants  of  treafon,  namely,  the  plundering  houl'es  of  arms,  the  fabn-. 
cation  of  pikes,  and  the  murder  of  thofe  who  did  not  join  their  party, 
begun  to  appear  in  the  midland  countries."  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  united  efforts  of  thefe  two  tre'afonable  bodies  were  attended  with 
the  moft  terrific  and  deftrudlive  efFefts,  till  the  rebellion  of  1798,  par- 
ticularly in  the  year  1793.  ^^  ^^  ftated  in  the  report  of  the  iecret 
committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1797,  that  the  traitors  con- 
cerned in  thefe  rebellious  proceedings,  **  held  forth  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  pariiameniary  reform,  as  the  oftenfible  objedls  of  their 
union;  but  their  real  purpofes  were  to  feparate  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  to  fubverc  the  prefent  conftitution.**  Of  the  fund 
which  was-  i^ifed  by  fubfcription  at  the' Roman  Catholic  chapels,  \t 
Appears  that  a  confiderable  portion  was  appropriated  to  the  purpofe 
of  employing  perfons  to  write  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation 
ftnd  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  it  is  proved,  that  the  Catholic  com- 
-  xnittee,  by  a  f^atement  of  their  accounts,  publiflied  at  their  defire, 
in  Dublin,  the  25th  of  April  1793,  ^Y  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  rhtir 
printer  and' bookfcller,  had  difburfed  the  following  fums;  to  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone,  1500/.  Simon  Butler,  5C0/.  William  Todd  Jones, 
jooo/..  Richard  Burke,  a  retaining  fee  of  rifty  guineas,  and  20OQ 
guineas  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  Thefe  perf  )ns  were  the  moft 
confpicu  'US  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims,  except  Mr.  F.  Plowden, 
who  from  the  various  and  fingular  refources  which  he  has  often  tried 
to  raife  money,  may  adopt  as  his  motto,  that  faying  of  Emperor 
Vcfpafian  to  his  fon,  Titus : 

♦'  Lucri  bonus  eft  odor,  ex  re 

Qualibet."         ^  Juvenal.' 

If  the  exertions  of  heretical  champions  in  the  caufe  of  popery  werp 
fo  well  recompenfed  in  Ireland,  he  imagined  that  his  labours  in  the 
holy  vineyard  would  entitle  him  to  more  than  ordinary  rewards,  as  he 
had  difplayed  the  moft  ardent  zeal  in  it  on  former  occafions ;  bffides, 
hcconfidered  that  his  education  alone  would  ftrongly  recommend  him 
to  the  Catholic  committee,  as  he  had  been  bred  a  Jefuit  at  Sr, 
Omer's,  where  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  renders  the  difciples  of  Ignatius  well  qualified  for 
polemics  and  cafuiftical  difquifition.  Mr.  Piowden's  former  publica- 
tions had  little  or  no  circulation  in  England.  Ireland,  which  had^ 
been  many  years  in  a  ftate  of  rebellious  fermentation,  he  regarded 
as  a  crucible  ;  and,  as  a  good  alchymift,  he  was  led  to  hope,  that  in  it, 
he  O)ould  convert  his  bafe  materials  into  pure  gold.  Accordingly,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  went  twice  to  Ireland  previous  to  his  grand 
miifion  in  180 1.  Though  he  feem.s  by  all  his  writings  to  have  a 
large  Ihare  of  Popifh  bigotry,  ^s  he  is  far*  from  heing  rich^  it  is  not  to 
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1)e  fuppofed  that  he  ivould  take  three  expenfive  journi^s  to  Ireland, 
afiuated  folely  by  a  pious  zeal  Co  propagate  bis  religion.  Mr.  Plow- 
den  has  informed  us,  'that  he  received  30©/.  from  the  Englifli  inini- 
fter;  but  Jie  has  hot  told  us,  whether  any,  or  whap  fums  of  money 
were  collefted  for  him  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Fltet  Prifons.  He 
candidly  declares  in  his  poftliminious  preface,  as  he  call>  it,  that  hd 
obtained  this  boon  of  300/.  to  write  a  fair^  impartial j  and  authentic 
hiftory  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  it  is  much  the  reverfe,  and  as  it  is  founded  in 
the  grofleft  perverfions  of  hidoric  truth,  as  its  main  objedl  evidently 
is,  to  condemn  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  prinjciples  of  Pro- 
teftants,  and  to  exalt  thofe  of  his  own  communion  ;  as  it  is  a 
grofs  libel  on  the  government  of  both  iflands,  and  defames  mod.  of 
its  members,  wbo  have  juftly  obtained  celebrity  for  their  wifdom, 
integrity  ind  abilities,  in  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  empire,  we 
may 'fairly  conclude,  thit  he  was  as  well  rcwaided  as  his  fellow  la- 
bourers. As  indead  of  ferving  he  has  injured  the  caufe  of  his  em- 
pioyersj  by  his  dulnefs  and  intemperate  zeal,  it  is  faid  that  they  mean 
to  reclaim  the  money  which  they  gave  him.  But  he  Will  probaWy 
follow  the  example  of  the  Jefuits  miifionarics  in  China,  who  under 
fani£limonious  pretences  borrowed  fums  of  money  from  the  people; 
arid  on  being  required  to  repay'  them,  they  offered  them  notes  or 
drafts  payable  in  the  next  world,  by  a  remiflion  of  their  fins. 

The  Catholic  committee  made  a  conftant  praftice  of  employing 
perfons  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  to  libel  the  government,  and 
the  Proteftants  of  the  latter,  by  falfely  aflerting  that  they  exer- 
cifed  finguiar  tyranny  over  the  Papifts,  whom  they  reprefented  as  ia 
a  downright  ftatc  of  flavery.  Mr.  Plowden  has  done  this,  not  only 
in  bis  Hittorical  Review  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  obje6l  of  this  excel- 
lent writer's  ftriftures,  but  in  other  works,  and  in  reviews  andnewf- 
papers.  As  he  and  his  fellow  labourers  have  uttered  the  grofleft  falfe- 
hoods  and  calumnies  of  that  juftly  revered  and  refpeiled  nobleman, 
the  Earl  of  Camden,  by  imputing  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  1798,  to 
wanton  and  unnecefi'ary  feverities  exercifed  during  his  adminiftra- 
t»on,  and  even  under  his  direft  fandtion,  it  is  right  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  hi§  Lordfhip  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  till  the  31ft  of 
March  1795  ;  and  we  have  already  ftiewn  that  one  rebellion  had  been 
formed  Tome  years  preyipus  to  his  arrival  by  the  defenders,  and  ano- 
ther bv  a  fet  of  republicans  called  the  united  Iriftimen,  in  179T,  who 
made  the  former  fubfervient  to  their  defigns.  It  is  obfervable  al fo, 
that  the  treafonable  confpiracy  which  had  long  exifted  in  the  metro* 
pr>lis,  and  had  fo  early  as  the  year  1792,  raifcd  the  moft  alarming 
apprehenfions  in  the  government  for  its  fafety,  burft  forth- with  fo 
much  fury  on  the  day  of  his  landing,  that  fomc?  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers" of  the  ftate  were  attacked  in  the  public  ftreets,  bv  a  numerous^ 
body  of  the  defenders,  who.grofsly  affaulted  and  wounded  fome  of 
them,*  as  they  were  returning  to  their  refpedive  horries   from  the 

*  The  fame  treafonable  Ipirit,  conftantly  exifting  in  the  metropolis,  pro* 
daced  the  infurre61ion  on  tire  23d  of  July,  1^03,  when  Lord  kilwjjrrdt;n 
and  many  others  were  murdered. 
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privy  council.     The  abufc  of  Mr.  Plowden  is  fo  general,  that  what 
is  raid  of  Charon  in  Dante,  may  properJy  b^  applied  to  him — his  cen-- 
Jure  is  praife. 

■    *^  Quinci  non  paila  mai  anima  buonaf  . 
«.     £  pero  ie  Charon  di  te  (i  lagna« 

Ben  puoi  faper  raai,  che'  1  luo  dir.fuona.'* 

La  dlvina  Commedic^  Canto  III, 

From  the  envenomed  Tancowr  which  Mr.  Plowden  has  manifefted, 
without  referve,  againft  the  Proteftant  ftatc  and  its  members,  in  his 
prefent  humble  condition,  we  may  cpriceivc  what  he  would  do  againlt 
bothx  if  his  fellow  believers  attained  that  afcendancy  to  which  they" 
"hive  been  afpiring  (ome  years,  and  if  he  were  poffeffcd  of  power  and 
influence. 

."  To  what  on  quail  and  phcaiant  would  he  ivt^X, 
Who  even  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel."* 

For  fome  time  after  the  publication  of  his  Hiftorical  Review^  it  wa» 
univerfally  believed  that  the  Attorney  General  would  have  moved 
for  an  information  againft  the  author  ef  fq  grofs  a  libe! ;  but  public  . 
contempt,  mingled  with  indignation,  has  been  kfufEcient  puniftiment 
for  him^  ash^  is  univerfally  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  fcorn.  The 
lion  feeds  not  on  carcafes. 

We  trutt  our  readers  will  accept  tlie  following  apology  for  having 
detained  their  attention  fo  long  by  thefc  prefatory  obfervations.  From 
the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  many  years  paft, 
to  impdfe  on  the  Britifh  public  in  refpefl  to  Ireland,  particularly 
-as  to  their  religion  Britons  have  been  kept  in  downright  igno- 
rance of  its  real  ftate.  Can  we  otherwife  account  for  the  following 
very  alarming  incident.  Some  diftinguiftied  perfonages,  whofe  an- 
ceftors  acquired  immortal  glory  by  the  wifdom  and  fifninefs  whicl^ 
they  difplayed  in  accomplifliing  the  revolution,  by  which  the  empire 
was  refcued  from  Popery  and  ftavery,  have  been  recently  fanguine 
advocates  for  eftabli filing  the  former,  in  the  moft  unqualified  man- 
lier. What  a  coniraft  to  the  conduft  of  their  anceftorsT  Majoruni 
gloria  pofteris  quafi  lumen  eft,  neqite  bona  eorum,  neque  mala  ia  ' 
occulto  patijur.     Salluft.  helium  Jugur. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  has  arifen,  lather  from  error  than 
from  a  dereliftron  of  principle  ^  however,  it  is  very  alarming,  and 
fliould  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Britifti  people  to  their  true  inte- 
reft.  We  confider  it  as  our  duty,  therefore,  to  give  tbcm  the  fullefl; 
information  on  this  fubject ;  and  nothing  that  we  have  ever  read  is  fa 
well  calculated  to  attain  that  end  as  this  wort,  which  is  a  moft  ex^ 
cetlent  critical  diftertation  on  the  hiflory  of  Ireland.     Its  author  has. 

*  The  word  rebel  is  ufed  figuratively  by  the  poets,  and  we  certainly 
4o  not  meaalo  infimiate  that  Mr.  P.  is  a  rebel*  , 

difplayed; 
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difplaycd  great  depth  of  refearch,  and  accuracy  of  difcriminatiori 
In  marking  the  moil  material  epochs  and  incidents  fn  the  .aiinals  ot 
Ireland,  \vnich  merit  the  attention  of  the  curi.oU'? ;  and  this  volume 
tnuft  be  peculiarly  interefting  to  ftatefmen,  as  it  p  vints  out,  and  dif- 
culTes,  the  caufes  which  have  retarded  its  civilization.  In  addition 
.  to  his  judicious  remarks^  we  Ihall  fubjoin  fonxp  of  our  own  obicr- 
vatlons. 

Thefe  ftriSur^s  afe  divided  into  three  parts,  and  appropriated  to 
each,  there  is  a  copious  appendix  containing  proofs  and  documents 
'  to  illuftrate  the  text.     It  '\^  to  be  lamented,    that  this   intrelting 

V  volume  is  without  an  index.     It  has  the  merit  of  being  very  cheap, 

for  it  is  in  a  fmall  type;  and  \i  it  were  printed  in  pica  print,  would 
make  a  volume  of  500  pages.  We  (hall  proceed  to  give  the  exor- 
dium, which  will  beft  explain  its  author's  defign. 

*'  Mr.  Plowdeh's  ponderous  publicaiion  is  fo  evidently  written  to  ferve 
Ih^  interefts  of  a  party.  To  calculated  to  miflead  the  people  ot  England,  and 
to  give  them  erroneous  ideas  of  the  various  En^lilli  adminiilrations,  which 
during  Hx  centuries  have  governed  Ireland,  and  of  the  cau(es  of  the  con* 
flant  divifions  and  dirtradlipns  of  that  kingdom,  that  to  fuffer  it  to  remam 
without  notice  or  animadverfion,  were  in  Ibme  meafure  to  fan^tion  its  mil- 
ta'tements,and  to  give  implied  authority  to  a  work,replete  with  hiiloricalmif^ 
reprefentations,  crowded  with  undeferved  panegyrics  up6n  one  fedl  of  in- 
dividuals, and  with  the  mod  unfounded  calumnies  againfl  the  living  and  the 
dead  of  another. 

*'  Mr.  Plowden  has  thought  propel  to  dignify  his  book,  with  the  title  of 

.'  an  Hiilorical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland;'  while  it  rs  in  fact  nothing 

more  than  an  intemperate  and  highly  impolitic  party-pamphlet,  differing 

only  in  bulk  and  price  from  thofe  cafual  publications,  which  attrai^  notice 

for  a  (hort  time,  and  then  fink  into  eternal  oblivion. 

^'  Arduous  indeed  are  the  labours,  and  difficult  is  the  tafk,  of  a  faithful 
and  impartial  hi florian !  The  writer  who  undertakes  to  give  an  hifiory  of 
any  particular  kingdom,  ought  previouQy  to  examine  with  a  cool  and  de-^ 
liberate  refearch  all  the  former  annalifts  and  hiflorians  of  different  parties, 
as  well  as  the  publications  of  the  day.  He  ought  to  polfefs  a  difcriminat- 
ing  mind,  eager  in  its  inquiry  after  truth.  He  thould  bet'andid,  cautious, 
and  temperate.  It  is  his  duty  to  invefligate  fadls  minutely,  to  hazard  con- 
jectures with  diffidence,  and  to  receive  the  recriminations  of  heated  parties 
with  diftruft.  He  ftiould-.be  accurate  in  his  ftateraents,  candid  in  +jis  nar- 
ration of  events,  and  fomewhat  impartial  in  his  realbnings  upon  them.  But, 
above  all,  he  flioald  not  fuflbr  h'imlielf  .to  be  guided  by  prejudice,  and  in^ 
fiuenced  by  the  zeal  of  religious  bigotry.  ,  Such  is  the  faint  outline  of.  the 
duty,  fuch  afew  of  the  indifpenfable  qualifications,  of  an  hidorian. 

'*  What  claim,  therefore,  can  that  writer  have  even  to  the  chara^er  of 
an  accurate  compiler,  much  \^{%  of  a  faithful  hiftoVian,  who,  in  his  ac 
count  of  the  early  tranfaftions  of  Irifti  hiftory,  quotes,  and  almoli  Iblely  relies 
upon,  afew  obfcure  writers  of  one  party;  and  who,  in  order  to  eiiablifh 
their  authenticity,  makes  the  novel  and  ridiculous  attempt,  tv  d^ 'credit  all 
thofe  former  hiftbrians  of  Ireland,  wbofe  works  are  in  the  mod  repute, 
and  whofeaccountiof  thetranfaftionsof  the  tiiiies,  have  bi8en  always  moft 
.    relied  upon  ? 

B  4*      •  '*  What 
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*'  What  opinion  are  we  to  form  of  the  prudence  of  this  gcntlemaii,  wW 
has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  the  condu^  of  the  Englifti  Governments  to 
that  country,  as  one  uniform  and  continued  fyftem  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty  ; 
who  loads  with  unqualified  cenfure  and  abufe  every  admin iftration  which 
has  ever  governed  Ireland ;  and  who  defcribes  all  the  former  Lords,  Juftices, 
and  Viceroys  (with  the  exception  only  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis)  as  knaves 
or  fools,  tyrants  or  hypocrites.^ 

"What  (hall  we  think  of  the  candour  of  him,  who  criminates  zi  unjuf* 
tifiable,  wanton,  and  <;ruel,  thofe  meafures,  which  one  party  in  Ireland  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  its  fafety,  whild  he  palliates,  if  not  juftifies,  the  infur- 
redions  and  atrocities  of  the  other  party,  and  even  goes  fuch  lengths  as  to 
ftyle  the  moft  horrid  of  tlieir  rebellions,  a  conlcientioUs  adherence  to  their 
allegiance,  and  an  unanswerable  proof  of  tl^ir  loya-hy  I 

"  What  pretentions  can  that  man  hav^  to  moderation  or  difcretion,  who 
vilifies  almoft  indil'criminately  the  charaders  of  fo  many  illuftrious  men  of 
former  tiipes,  and  who  cafts  thti  moft  unfounded  afperfions  upon  fome  of 
the  mod  refpeclable  and  exalted  itidividuals  of  the  preient?  What  claim 
can  the  author  have  to  our  confidence^  who,  through  the  whole  courfe  of^is 
early  hiftory,  fo  ftudipufly  conceals,  and  baldly  denies,  the  lavage  excefles  of 
the  rebellious  natives  of  Ireland,  that  he  may  pathetically  defcribe  ^nd  lament 
their  fufTerings;  at  the  fame  time  that  hedepiclsiin  fuch  falfe  colours  the  ne- 
ceffary  exertions  of  power,  the  indifpenfable  meafures  offelf-prefervation  ? 

'*  What  reliance  can  we  place  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  hifiorian,  who, 
in  his  account  of  a  recent  and  memorable  event,  gives  the  exaggerated  ac- 
cuf^tions  and  ftatements  of  lubjeds  in  rebellion  againft  the  ftate,  as  corred, 
whijft  he  confidently  denies  the  truth  of  official  docun^ents,  and  theacca^ 
•  raey  of  parliamentary  reports  .^  And,  laftly,   can  we  without  a  fmile  de- 
mandy    what  pretenfions  Mr.  Plowden  can  have  to  impartiality,-  who, 
throughout  every  line  of  his  work,  evidently  appears  the  advocate  and 
tpologift  of  the  Catholic,  and  the'enemy  and  accuferpf  the  Proteftant  party 
in  Ireland;  who  has  not  only  magnified  the  feverities  and  excefles  coin- 
^  mitted  by  the  loyalifts  and  their  anceftors  during  violent  and  atrocious  re- 
bellions, (exceflfes  perhaps  infeparable  from  all  civil  wars)  but  has  charged 
the  prefent  generation  with  enormities  of  which  they  are  incapable,  and  th© 
foul  imputation  of  wliich  they  repel  with  (corn:  enormities  which  were 
committed  by  the  infurgents,  and  which  are  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of 
^  any  countries,  except  '  Catholic  Ireland/ and  Republican  France? 
^     "  Though  Mr.  Plowden  therefore  may  be  efteemed  (as  no^doubt  he  is) 
by  one  clafs  of  individuals,  a  very  daring  aud  zealous  partiasan  ;  I  truft  ho 
will  never  be  confidered  by  the  public  in  either  country,  a*  a  faithful  or 
impartial  hiftorian  of  Ireland. 

"  Very  general  is  the  ignorance  which  even  at  this  day  prevails  in  Eng-x 
land,  of  the  true  ftate  of  that  country.  Ireland  is  fcarcely  known  but  by 
its  fa^ions  and  rebellions.  A6live  have  been  the  exertions,  and  not  alto- 
gether unfuccefsful  theinduftry,  of  the  rebel  party,  their  abettors,  and  pal- 
llators,  to  deceive  the  people  of  England,  by  reprjefenting  as  linneceflary 
and  unjuft,  thofe  meafures  which  the  machinations  of  treafon  rendered  in- 
di (pen fable,  in  order  thus  to  fix  the  ftigma  of  provocation  upon  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Proteftant  gentry  of  Ireland. 

'*  The  Britifh  nation,  ignorant  of  the  fpirit  of  bigotry,  the  hoftile  pre- 
judices, and  the  political  treachery  of  the  lower,  and   unfortunately  not  . 
alone  of  thje  lower^  orders  of  Iriili  Catholics,  perplexed  and  alarmed  by  the 

conftanl 
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fondant  difcontents  and  difturbances  in  Ireland-^  and  unacquainted  With  the 
peculiar  difficulties  witli  which  the  Iri(h  govecnment&  have  always  to 
Itruggle,  are  but  tpo  apt  in  confequence  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  uniform 
refinance  to  the  laws,  and  the  rebellions,  of  that  country,  are  produced  bjr 
mal-adminiflration,  or  provoked  by  the  oppreflion  of  tihe  higher  orders  of 
fociety.  Hence  it  is,  that  various  comraunications,  written  by  the  dtfaA 
felled  party  in  Ireland,  and  containing  the  moft  glaring  falfehoods,  have 
received  a  ready  inlertion  in  th«  periodical,  and  particularly  in  the  provin- 
cial prints  in  England.  Thefe  publications,  though  defpiitd  in  one  coon* 
try,  as  the  ebullitions  of  difappointed  treafon,  have  been  received  in  the 
other  as  truths^  and  have  greatly  influenced  public  opinion  \\\  Great  Bri- 
J>  lain  ;  which  was  indeed  the  very  object  for  which  they  were  fabricated  and 

(  pubnOied.  ,  .       . 

"  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave's  Hiilory  of  the  Irifh  Rebellion  of  1798  at 
length,  in  fome  raeafure, -opened  the  e^es  of  the  Britifti  nation.  His  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  enormities  committed  before,  as  well  as  during  its  pro- 
grefs,  fortified  as  it  is  by  fuch  an  irrefifiible  body  of  evidence  upon  oath, 
and  authenticated  by  the  teftimohy  of  thofc?  officers  and  gentlemen  who  were 
^  cye-witneflTes  of  many  of  the  horrid  tranfadions,  haj  at  la(>  given  (he  people 

of  England  more  juft  conceptions  of  the  defigns  and  condu61  of  the  Irilh 
*  rebels;  and  the  vain,  but  malicious  efforts,  which  have  been  made  by  the 

f  difaffedled  party  to  difcredit,Sir  Richard  Mufgravc's  work,  have  more  fully 

I  e(labli(l)ed  its  authenticity  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  eftimable  part  of  the 

1  Irifti  community.- 

I"  The  loyalills  of  Ireland,  as  generous  as  they  are  brave,  upon  the  peace 
with  France  ftieathed  their  fwords;  and,  though  tbey  could  not  forget,  had 
forgiven  the  injuries  which  they  had  receded  from  their  Catholic  brethren; 
jind  harmony  and  confidence  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  reOored  in  that  un- 
fortunate country.  At  fuch  an  unpr«pitious  moment,  another  Catholic 
champion  imprudently  Hands  forth,  and  throws  down  tlve  gauntlet  of  re- 
ligious and  political  controveriy. 

*'  In  my  Stridlures  upon  his  publication,  whicfi  is  coniidered  by  a  great 
part  of  the  Iritli  as  a  libel  upon  the  loyalty  of  Ireland,  I  lliall  avoid  calling 
any  perfonal  reflexions  upon  the  writer,  however  authorized  I  might  feel 
myfelf,  by  his  example,  to  purfue  a  different  line  of  conducl.  His,obje(5l 
in  publifliing  fuch  a  work,  at  fuch  a  time,  is  beft  known  to  himfelf.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  counte^r- 
acl  the  mifchief  that  may  arife  from  the  publication,  fhould  its  Hatements 
remain  uncontradicted.  I  do  not  therefore  attack  Mr,  Plowden,  but  his 
fcook,  ^which  he  has  confidently  liibmilted»to  the  public,  with  his  name 
and  his  portrait  affixed  to  it.  Jle  bas  lent  it  into  the  world,  "  with  all  its 
imperfecironson  its  head  ;"  and  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  I  (hall 
VQX'j  freely  and  boldly  arraign  it, 

*'  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  dedication  con- 
cludes without  any  of  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  refpefl  to  (b  exalted  a  per- 
fonage.  The  writer  plainly  intimates  to  his  Roy?^l  Highneis,  that  to  Ihs 
reign,  Ireland,  i.  e.  the  Catholic  part  of  it,  eagerly  looks  forward  for  the 
■  removal  of  thofe  political  reftraints  which  only  affect  a  very  few  of  the  u|>* 
per  clafs  of  that  perfuaiion. 

"  The  Introductory  Chapter  of  this  work,  the  v/riter  profefTes  to  be  a 
review  of -the  ftate  of^  Ireland  previous  to  its  int^aiion  or  conqueft  in  the 
jceign  of  Henry  II »  and  he  declares  his  c4»jecl  to  be,  *'  to  draw  the  atten- 
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tion  of  hiit  reade^  to  fuch  prominent  events  as  have,  in  their  time,  ordef / 
and  proportion,  remotely  apd  proximately  led  to  an  incorporate  union  of* 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland ;  which  is  the  primary  objed  of  this  publica- 
tion." For  this  purpofe,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that  fo  early  as  \h  his  fifth  page, 
he  draws  the  attention  of  his^eader  to  the  letter  of  Colonel  Littlehales,  re- 
lative to  Sir  Riclmrd  Mufgrave's  dedication  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  of 
his  highly  elleemed  and  accurate  biflory  of  the  rebellion  of  1798;  wherein 
the  Colonel  exprefles  his  Excellency's  "  wifti,  that  in  any  future  edition, 
the  perraillion  to  dedicate  it  to  him  may  be  omitted ;''  "  becaufe  the  nature 
and  contents  of  the  work  tend  fo  Itrongly  to  revive  the  dreadful  animofities 
which  have  fo  lonc^  diftraded  that  country,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiry 
good  fubje6l  to  compofe.  , 

"  Now,  as  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave's  work  does  not  contain  any  account 
of  the  early  hidory  of  Ireland,  but  is  folely  confined  to  tracing  the  origin 
and  progrels  of  a  Jate  favage  rebelUoq,  it  appears  to  my  comprehenfion  a 
little  out  of  order,  to  attempt  to  difcredit  it  in  limine:  it*  th^  objed  be  to  in- 
jure its  reputation  with  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  modem  Irifti  hif- 
tory,  I  apprehend  \i  will  be  very  unfuccefsful;  or,  if  this  letter  hks  been 
noticed  in  this  part  of  the  work  through  inadvertence,  it  ispnly  one  proof, 
^among  many  others  in  this  compotition^  of  the  k>tal  want  of  proper  claffi* 
fication  and  chronological  arrangement."  ^ 

In  page  i^,  the  author  laments  that  Mr.  lyowdcn's  chara£ler  of 
the  old  native  Irifli,  extra&ed  by  him  from  Sir  John  Davis  and  Dr. 
Leland,  is  but  coo  accurate,  and  ili^ll  exifts  in  all  its  force,  viz. 
^'  ardent  refentments^'  defperate  and  vindidlive  outrages  (ftill) 
abound  in  their  annals,  the  tmniAers  of  theiV  religion  are  accounted 
more  than  human,*. private  injuries  are  ayengedby  force,  and  infolcnt 
ambitious  chieftains  ftill  recur  to  arms."  In  a  note  he  her^obferves, 
that"  that  hero,  father  Mujphy,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow  (1798) 
where  he  was  the  general,  perfuaded  his  troops  that  he  was  invulne- 
rable, and  could  catch  the  heretic  bullets,  as  they  flew,  in  his  hand. 
Under  this  imprellion,  they  fought defperately  until  he  was  killed, 
when  they  all  fled."  He  might  have,  added  many  other  facerdotal 
leaders,  to  the  lift  of  rebel  generals,  who  had  the  fame  influence  over 
the  Popifli  multitude.  In  pages  13,  14,  and  15,  be  animadverts  on 
Mr.  Plowden's  remark  on  '*  the  family  pride  which  is  retained  by 
the  Iiifh,  even  in  extreme  indigence,"  and  "  that  no  nation  in  fa£t 
now  ppon  the  face  of  the  globe, ,  can  boaft  of  fuch  certain  and  re- 
mote ant'quity  r  none  can  trace. inftances  of  fuch  early  civilization: 
none  pofl".  fs  fuch  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  origin,  lineage,  and 
duration  of  government."  In  fupport  of  this,  our  author  obferves, 
that  Mr.  Plowden, adapts  thofe  abfurd  add  eroundlefs  fiftions,  that 
Ireland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Carthaginians  above  3000  years 
-ago,  and  that  the  IrilTi  enjoyed  the  higheft  degree  of  refinement  and 
civiltzatiph  under  the  Milefwn  mooarcby.     All  thefe  ridiculous  tales. 


♦  In  truth  all  the  misfortunes  of  Irelsuid  arife  from  the  difaffc6tion  of  the 
P.opiQ)  prieils,  and  their  unbounded  influence  over  the  mallitttde. 

fabricated 
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fabricated  in  an  ag6  of  ignorance,  and  unfuppoited  By  any  authentic 
records,  have  been  rejeSed  .by  Spencer,  Ware,  Stillingfieet,  Lcd- 
wich  and  every  rattonal  antiquary;  and  indeed  it  would  require  mote 
than  Pop! (h  credulity  ta entertain  them  for  a  moment.'  However,^^ 
Mr.  PJowden  raifes  a  great  foperftrudure  on  thefe  mcnkifh  inven- 
tions, the  falfity  of  which  we  (hall  prove  afterwards,,  in  our  pbferva- 
tions  on  the  Iriih  hiftorians,  whahave  maintained  them,  ana  which 
we  flatter  ourfelves  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Mr. 
PJowden  fays,  that  the  Irifh-have  a  conftant  defireof  recovering  the 
forfeited  eftates,  and,  his  manner  of  defcribing  it,  and  the  origin  to 
which  he  imputes  it,  are  ably  refuted  and  ridiculed  by  pur  author*  1 
We  give  the  whole  of  this  paSage  which  he  has  extra^ed  from  the 
Hiftoriqal  Review. 

^*  This  general  (pecies  o^ gregarian  refumptlbn,  grafted  upon  the  collec- 
tive claims  of  fepts  or  clans,  to  certain  dillricls,  will,  upon  clofe  infpe6iion 
and  impartial  inveRigation>  be  found  to  refer  to  the  old  tenures  of  Tannery 
or  Gavelkind,  and  by  no  means  to  the  laws  of  England,  which  have  for  cen- 
turies regulated  the  defcent  of  lands  in  Ireland,-  otherwife  the  refumption 
would  be  confined  to  the  individuals,  upon  whom  the  law  would  in  the  fup- 
pofed  cafes  of  refumption  cafl  the  rnherifance,  either  by  primogeniture,  or 
by  fome  other  mode  or  defcent.  Now  the  only  cry  for  refu-mptton  is  ever 
fuppofed  to  arifeirom  that  cafl  of  the  natives,  who  have  retained  that  na- 
tional fpirit,  with  the  delufive  claims  of  royalty  and  domain,  'which  could 
alone  be  realized  by  the  redintegration  of-the  old  Brebon  inilitutiony' 

On  reading  thefe  pcriods,which  areyerfcftly  unintelligible,  we  could 
Hot  help  exclaiming  with  the  Latin  poq;t : 

'*  Boeotura  in  crafTo  jurares  aere  natum.*' 

In  thfe  20th  voliime  of  our  review  on  Mr.  P'.'s  ponderous  work, 
we   explained  the  nature  of  thofe   Brehon  Inftitutions,    Tanniftry 
and  Gavelkind,  which  muft  have  kept  the  Iri'fh  in  the  utmoft  ftate 
of  barbarifm,  as  they  did  not  defignate  any  regular  fucceffion  to  pro- 
perty.    By  the  former,  the  Tannift,  or  chieftain^  was  appointed  by 
cleftion  to  enjoy  the  property  of  the'  deceafed,  but  it  finally  ended 
in  bloodfhed,  and  was  determined  by  force;  and  by  the  latter,  a  dif- 
tridl  polTefTed  by  a  numerous  fept,  underwent  a  hew  divifion  whenever  . 
any  individual  died.     Mr.  Carte,  therefore,  a  moft -"judicious  writer, 
in  his  hiflory  of  the  houfe  of  Ormond,  obferves,  that  none  of  the 
Irifh  can  properly  lay  claim  to  any  particular  portion  of  landed  pra« 
perty.     Mr.  Plowden  firft  tells  us,  that  this  general /pedes  of  gre- 
garian  refumption  refers  to  the  old  tenures  of  Taniiiftry  and    Gavel- 
kind ;  thus  confounding  them,  though  they  are  perfe^ly  diflin6(  in 
their  nature  and  efFefis.     The  gregarian  refurr>ption  is  the  colledive 
claims  of  fepts  or  clans  to  certain  diilridls,  which  he  allows  flill  tQu  | 
exift;  and  yet  he  afterwards  aflferts,  that  *'  now  the  only  cry  for  re-   \ 
fumption  is  ever  fuppofed  to  arife  from  that  call  of  th?  natives,  wiio  , 
have  retained  that  national  fpirit  with  the  delufive^ claims  of  rc^yahy 

*  This  barbarous  word  isunkno^'n  in  our  language,  perhaps  Mr.  P,  found 
St  in  the  St.  Qmer's  vocabulary.     Can  he  mean  agrarian  ? 

and 
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and  domain,  which  would  alone  be  realized ^by  the  redintcgt^tJon  ot 
the  old  Brehon  infiitutions."  Our  author  obferves  on  this  afafurd, 
inconfiftenty  and  incomprehenfible  paflage,  **  that  an  Englilh  lawyer 
(bould  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  that  country,  of  which  he  po- 
fefl'es  to  give  an  hittorical  review,  as  tO'COmpofe  and  publilh  fo  ridi* 
culous  a  paragraph,  muft  excite  among  his  brethren  of  the  Irifh  bar 
other  emotions  befide  thofe  of  furprife."  After  many  ingenious 
ilri£lures  on  this  nonfenfical  paflage,  he  fays,  "  as  to  the  principles 
of  the  Brehon  inftitutions,*  and  of  Tanniftry  and  Gavelkind,  of 
which,  not  only  the  mafs  of  the  Irifh  people,  but  very  many  of  the 
learned  profedtons,  know  as  little  as  they  do  of  the  doflrines  of  Con- 
fucius." In  Ihort  the  only  pofliblc  interpretation  which  this  grega- 
rian  or  gregarious  refumption  can  aclm't  of  in  Ms;  the  Popifli  mul- 
titude arc  conftantly  inipired  by  their  priefts,  from  their  infancy, 
with  a  fanguinary  hatred,  founded  in  fanaticifm,  againft  Proteftants, 
and  Englilhmen,  whom  they  indifcriminately  call  Safonagh  ;  they 
have  a  defire  therefore  to  riot  in  their  blood,  and  to  plunder  their 
property ;  and  fhoulci  they  ever  fucceed,  they  will  cut  each  others 
throats  in  the  gregarlan  fcramblc  which  muft  cnfue.  In  page  18, 
our  author,  treats  with  merited  contempt  the  alfertion  which  Mr. 
Flowden  makes  that  "  the  faith  which  was  preached  by  St.  Patrick 
to,  and  received  by  the  Irifli,  was  that  which  is  now  denominated 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.*'  P.  19.  arid  that  a  long  ftri ng  of  mo* 
narchs^  had  facredly  preferved  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  purity 
"which  they  had  received  it  from  St.  Patrick.  P.  32.  In  a  former 
voluitie  of  our  review,  we  fully  refuted  this  talfe  and  ground- 
lefs  affertion.  Odr,author  obferves  "  that  Mr.  P.  feems  to  entertain 
with  refpeft  the  popular  opinion,  that  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Patrick 
it  was  owing,  that  vipers,  toads,  fnakes,  &c.  which  formerly 
abounded  there,  took  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Saints,  in 
whofe  climate  (he  properly  remarks)  I  conceive  they  never  could 
have  exifted,  on  account  of  the  great  moifture."  From  the  many 
fpecimens  of  the  Popifli  bigotry,  which  Mr.  P.  has  already  given  in 
his  works,  we  cannot  be  furpr'fed  at  this  inftance  of  his  credulity. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  free  from  ferpents,  without  tKe 
.  aid  of  St.  Patrick.  It  un'fortunately  happens  for  this  fuperftitious, 
znonkifli  tale,  that  Solinus^  who  wrote  300  years  before  the  age 
afcribed^td  St.  Patrick,  (hould  fay  of  Ireland. — Illic  nullus  ferpens. 
Polyhift.  cap.  22.  p.  42.  Ed.  Salmas,  It  was  great  inattention  and 
linkindriefs  in  St.  George  of  England,  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  and 
St.  Dennis  of  France,  not  to  have  freed  their  refpedlive  countries  of 
irenomous  creatures.   .  / 

Ih  page  19,  Mr.  Plowden  is  convI£led  of  the  following  grofs  incon- 
•fiftcncy.     He  dates  in  various  parts  of  his  hiftorigal  review,   that  his 


■    *  The  reader  will  find  an  excell'jnt  account  of  thefe  barbarous  laws  in  tfeo 
antiquitiei  of  Ireland,  by  thai  learned  antiquary  Do6kor  Ledwicb. 
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main  objedt  was  to  conciliate   the  Irifh  to  the  Union,   and  to  attach 
them  to  the  Britifh   nation  ;  and  the  following  paragraphs  muft  pro- 
duce a  contrary  efFeft.     He  fpeaks  **  of  the  long  infelicity  of  Ireland^ 
lince  it  has  become  dependent  on,  or  connefled  with  this  country/' 
{P.  16.)     '*  When  we^confider,"   he  fays,  *'  that  fincc   Ireland  has 
become  conne6led  with,  or  rather  fubjecft  to,  England,   it  has  ceafcd 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  nation,  on  the  political  theatre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  {" world j  we  bring  our  minds  with  difficulty  to  believe  the  ac- 
counts of  her  leading  eminence  on   that  theatre,  before  fuch  x;onnect- 
ionsor  fubje(Sions  took  place."  (P.  20.)  "This  ftate  of  pre-eminence, 
which  Ireland  fo.  long  eujoyed  amidit  the  nations  of   Europe,   (hews 
to  what  a  degree  of  confequenCe  (he  is  capable  of  rifing,  when  her 
native  energies  and^powers  are  not  cramped  by  internal  divifions,  or 
damped  by  foreign  power,  oppreffion,   and  rigour."     This  Judicious 
writer  remarks  on  thofe  obfervations  of  Mr.  Plowden,   "  How  fuch 
topics  of  inveftigaiion  can  confolidate  the  Connexion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries^ or  conciliate  ^the  Irifh  political  theorlfts  to  the  union,  the  objeft 
of  Mr.  Plowden's  publication,  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  difcover.    To 
my  plain  judgement  it  appears,   that  if  any  inference  is  drawn, from 
thefe  paragraphs,   it  may  be  or>e  calculated   to  excite  ideas  of  fepa- 
ration  ;  and  that  the confequences  might  be  "to  ftimulate  that  people 
to  emuJate  their  priftine  glory."  P.  2i.     It  appears  tons,  that  by 
thofe  irritating  topics,   in  reminding  the  lM(h  of  the  degradation  to 
which   they  have    been   reduced   by  their  connexion  with  £ngland, 
Mr.  Plowden  means  to  comply  with  the  wi(hes  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee,  whofe  obje£l  has  ever  been  feparation  j  but  in  no  inftance  do 
we  find   him   inclined   to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  minifter  of 
England,   from   whom  \\q  foligited  and  obtained  ^^300.     Our  author 
makes  the  following  apology,  for  not  entering  into  a  difcuffion  of  the 
ear'y  and  fabulous  part  of  Irifh  annals,  of  which  Mr.  P,  with   his 
ufual  credulity,  gives  a  copious  relation.    "It  weie  endlefs  as  well  as 
,  difgutting,  to  follow  this  work   through  its  detail  of  the  early   petty 
broils  of  a  barbarous  province  ;  the  incidents  of  which  compiled  from  a 
feleftion  of  the  Irifh  monkifh  annalifts^  (a  clafs  of  writers  little  quali- 
fied to  view  the  fubjedl  with  an  impartial  eye)  are   therein  recorded 
.with  a  m  ;ft  fatiguing  minuten'efs."     Our  author  in  pages  20  and  ai, 
v/ith  great  ability  vindicates  the  Englifli  colonifts,  who  invaded  Eng- 
land in  Henry  the  fecond's  reign,   from  charges  of  cruelty  and  barba- 
rity towards  the  natives,  with   which  Mr,  Plowden   never  fails  to 
reproach  them,  '  He  juflly  obfcrves,  ,**  Wanton   barbarity  has  never 
been,  at  any  period,  the  cbaracleriflic  feature  of  the  Engliih  nation  ; 
and  that  a  gentleman  poiTefJing  the  proud  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
countrymen,  (hould   give  credit  to  the  falfehoods  of  bigotted   Iri(h 
annalifts  againftour  ancef^ors,  is  as  aftonifhing  as  it  is  prepoflerous. 
He  (hews  that  Goigne  and  Livery,*  a  fgecies  of  execution,   under 


^  Do6lor  Ledwich  gives  a  fatisfac^ory  account   of  this  and  all  the'other 
{ri^-esiadlions, 
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whofc  ran£tion  the  chieftains  plundered  their  vafTals  in  an  unlimited 
manner,  exifted  among  the  Irifli  long  before  the  Englifh  arrived  in 
Ireland,  though  Mr*  P.  with  his  ufual  acrimony  againft  the  latter, 
afcribes  the  invention  and  the  practice  of  it  exclufively  to  them. 
B.ut  we  cannot  be  furprized,  that  this  difciple  of  Ignatius  mould  (hew 
a  ftrong  ptediledlion  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Saints,  and  a 
deep  rooted   antipathy  towards  a  nation   of  heretics.      Our  author 
makes  fome  excellent  obforvations  in  his  22d  and  23d  pages,  on  the 
events  in  Ireland,  during  ^he  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which  Mr.  P.  has 
not  touqhed  upon.     He  offers  many  judicious  remarks  on  the  reign 
cf  Henry  VIII.  from  his  23d  to  his  26th  pages,  beginning  thus : — 
"  I  follow  this  work  (the  Hiftorical  Review)  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlII.  whofe  government  in  Ireland   it  reprefents  as  one  continued- 
fyftem  of  infult  and  tyranny."     Wit)i  great  ability  our  author  vin- 
dicates  the  EngliOi  gove^rnment,  and   he  obferves  that  Mr.  P.  after 
enumerating  fome  very    vvife  laws  enafte^  by  the  Irifli  Parliament, 
tending  materially  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  copies  Leland*s  Hiftory  verbatim,  makes  this  remark. 
'     '*  Such"  obferves  Mr.  P.  in  the  next  paragraph,  **  were  the  laws 
whiph  this  corrupt  and  fervile  parliament  paffed  to  gratify  the  refent'- 
menij  lujtj  avarice  and  ambition  of  Henry.     Ingenuity  could  not  have 
devifed  a  colleftior;  of  laws   more  emphatically  calculated   to  render 
the  Englifh  po^Ver  contemptible  and  odious  to  the  Iri(h  nation/*     Our 
author  remarks  on  this  grofs'inftancc  of  popi(h  acrimony. — ''  Gra- 
cious heaven  !  of  what,  materials  does  th'i^  writer   fuppofe  the  heads 
of  his  readers  to  be  made,  when  he  enumerates  thefe  laws,-fo  wife, 
fo  falutary,  and  fo  clement,  as  inftances  of  the  rigour  ;ind  impolicy  of 
Henry  the  VlIL's  government   in  Ireland?"     In  no  inftance  has 
Mr.  P.   (hewn  fuch  grqfs  inconfiftency  as  in   the  following  ;  he  be- 
llows many  encomiums  on  the  veracity  of  Sir  John  Davis,  in    his 
Hiftorical  Relations  of  Ireland*,  and  yet  that  excellent  writer  tells  us 
that  Henry  VIII  had  fo  much  conciliated!  the  Irifli  by  his  mild  anA 
beneficent  government,  "  that  many  of  their  chief  Lords   upon  this 
deputy's  (Lord  Leonard  Grey)  return  to  DubliA,  made  their  fubmlf- 
(10ns  to  the  crown  of  England,  namely  the  0*Neales,  and  O'Reil- 
ley's,  of   Ulfter;  M^Morraugh,   0*Birne,    and  O^Carral,   of  Lein- 
fter  J  and  the  Bourkes  of  Connaught  5  Difcovery  of  the  True  Caufes 
why  Ireland,  &c.  p.  164;  and  in  p.   165  of  the  fame   work,  he  fays, 
**  in  thefe  indentures  of  fubmiffion,  all  the  Irifh  Lords  do  acknow- 
ledge King  Henry  VIII.  to  be  their  Sr^vereign  Lord  and  King,  and 
defire  to  be  accepted  of  him  as  fubjedts.     They  confefs  the   King's 
fupremacy  in  all  caufes,.  and  do  utterly  renounce  the  Pope's  jurif- 


*Mr.  Plowden  fays  in  the  106th.  page  of  his  Hiflorical  Review,  ''  There 
is  no  queftion  but  that  Sir  John  Davi«  has  written  with  more  truth  and  im-* 
partiality  than  ap)^  of  his  CQtewporary  authors/* 
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dJldion^  which  I  conceive  to  be  worth  nothing,  becaufe,  when  the 
Irijh  hai-once  refolved  to  obey  the  King^   they  made  no  fctuple  to  renounce 
the  Pope.     And  this  was  not  only  done  by  the  mere   Irifli,  but  the 
chicr of  the  degenerate  Englifh  families  did  form  the  fame. '*     Pre- 
vious to.  this,  Sir  John  Davis  fays,  in  p.   164,  that  the  following 
a£ls  paflcd,  **  the  aft  which  declared  King  Henry  VIII.  to  be  fupremo 
head  of  thd  church  :   the  a<ft  prohibiting  appeals  to  the  church., of 
Rome:  the  afl  for  firft  fruits,  and  the  20th  part  to  be,  paid  tothe 
King;  and  laftly,  the  aft  that  did  utterly  abolifc  the ufurpcd authority 
of  the  Pope,     By  an  ^ft  he  fupprcffed  fundry  abbeys  and  religious 
houfes.*'     After  this  what  opinion  muft  the  re^ider  have  of  the  coo- 
fiftency  and  veracity  of  Mr.  Plowden,,  when  he  gravely  tells  u^  in  a 
noteon  the  106th  page  of  the  firft  volume  of  his  dull  and  ponderous 
work,  that  *'  Sir  John  Davis,  through  his  Hiftorical  Relations,  avoids 
any   mention   of    religion,  well  knowing   how   fore  tTie  Irifli  were 
upon  the  fubje6t,  and  what  yiolent'  efFefts  it  produced  in  the  con-^  ' 
vulfed  politics  of  that  kingdom."     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that 
the  reformation  would  have  been  completely  eftablifhed  at  this  time, 
as  the  peopk  cordially  received,  and  quietly  acquiefced  in  it,  but  that 
thofc  incendiaries  and  firebrands,  the  Pop.ifli  priefts,  headed  and  en- 
couraged by  their  titular  primate  Cromer,''foli cited  and  obtained  a 
bull  of  a  nK>ft ^trcafonable  and  Inflammatory  tendency.     Our  author 
wht»  makes  many  excellent  obfervations  6h  this  reign,  particularly 
on  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  remarks  that  '*  the  reformation 
did  not  make  the  fame  rapid  flrides  in  Ireland  as  in  England  I   ad- 
mit, and  at  the  fame  time  deplore.     Had  it  done  fo  thcfe  convulfions 
which  have  agitated,  and  t^ple  horrors  which  have  fo  long  difgraced 
it  had  never  happened.     For  though  the  early  hoftility  of  the  Irifh  to 
the  Englifli  and  their  defcentjants  was,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
folely  on  account^f  their  invafion  ;  yet  at  that  period  religious  bigo- 
try mixed  in  the  quarrel,  in  which  it  has  moft  obftinately  kept  its 
ground." 

He  thus  accounts  for  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  refbrmation  in  Ire- 
land. **  The  llupid  ii^norance  of  the  natives,  the  blind  zeal  and  fu- 
rious bigotry  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  thrfew  formidable  obftacje^s  in 
its  way;  that  it  notwithftanding  gained  ground,  is  evident  from  the 
alarms  Vvhich  its  progrefs  gave  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;  which  fent  over 
a  private commi (lion  to  Cromer  the  primate  (its  great  opponent),  and 
his  aflbciates,  enjoining-  them  to  perfeverance  boldly  in  fupport  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  denouncing  the  fevereft  ecclefiaflical  penal- 
ties againft  tfte  converts."  He  then  obferves,  that  thefe  efforts  were 
not  inefFeftual)  they  prevailed  upon  the  northern  chieftain  0*Neal, 
to  become  the  champion  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church.  He 
accordingly  collefted  an  immenfe  army,  which  after  committing 
dreadful  ravages,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bellaboe,  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant, I^d  l^eonard  Qrey,  whofe  principal  force  confided  of  the 

loyal 
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loyal  citizens  of  Dublin*  and  Drogheda,   who  had  embarraffed  thp 
reform  al  ion/* 

Our  author  qubtes  the  followirng  paffage  from  Lcland's  hiflory,  to 
prove  the  good  effects  of  the  mildneisi  of  the  government  during  this 
reign,  contrary  to  the  acrimonious  ftriflurcs  of  Mr.  Plowden.  *'  An 
unufual  degree  of  peace  feepaied  to  have  fpread  through  the  ifland ; 
nor  could  the  pradiices  of  Francis  I.  when  Henry  had  declared  war, 
and  was  preparing  to  invade  this  kingdom,  feducc  the.Irifli  to  a 
revolt." 

He  thus  beginsr  his  remarks  onr  the  next  reign.   "  With'  all  the  be- 
refits  of  Queen  Mary's  tt;//'rr  policyy  in  obliging  her  fubjeiSs  to  re- 
lapfe  into  the  fu perditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  circumftance 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Plowden  afferts,  *  give  a  temporary  refpite  to  the 
troubled  ftate  of  Ireland,  as  far  at  leaft  as  it  depended  on  England/f 
For  this  Que?n  at  the  acceffion  to  the  throne,  found  that  kingdom 
tranquil.  Touring  her  fhort  and  violent  reign,  it  became  the  fcene 
of  inteftine  diftradlions;  for  a  detail  of  which,    as  well  as  of  the 
pra£lices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Leland's  hif- 
tory,  from  whom  Mr.  Plowden  has  carefully  fele£led  (and  as  I  before 
obferved)  copied  verbatim V'y^ry  page-,  which  that  candid  writer  devotes 
to  a  detail  of  the  errors  of  the  Englifh  government ;  whilft  he  omits 
all  thofe^  which  flatly  difprove  the  pofitions,  which  he  endeavours  to 
cftabTiih  in  his  Hiftorical  Review.     He  refutes  the  charge  which  Mr, 
Plovirden  makes  againft  the  Englifti  government,  of  difcountenancing, 
as  he  reprefents,  all  connexion  between  the  fettlers  and  the  natives, 
by  prohibiting  intermarriages  between  them  ;  for  he  obferves,   **  had 
lie  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  ftatute,  againft  marrying  with  the 
Irilh,'*  he  would  have  difcovered,  that' it  was  not  fo  extenfive  in  its 
operations,  as  Jhre  feems to  imagine;  for  this  ftatute  only  forbade  al- 
liances with  thofe  Irifti  who  were  rebels,  who  neither  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  government,  or  obeyed  its  laws."  ♦ 

In  a  note  on  page  27,  our  author  remarks,  "I  muft  not  forget 
to  mention,  that  Mary's  CatlioHc  parliament  (which,  according  to 
Mr.  P.  wonderfully  tranquillized  Ireland)  enacted,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  this  *'  immaculate  princefs,"  the  ftatute  *'  for  the 
puniftiment  of  herefies.*'  Had  this  Queen  lived  a  little  longer,  the 
citizens  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  thofe  of  London,  might  have  had  the 
bonfires  lighted  up  in  their  Smithfield."  In  Appendix  IX.  to  the 
Srft  part,  he  {hews  an  attempt  made  by  Mary,  to  carry  into  prafticc 


♦  The  Proteftant  corporation  and  citizens  of  Publin  have  ever  been 
roted  for  their  loyalty  3  and  had  the  falutary  warning,  which  they  gave  the 
Englifh  cabinet  in  1793,  been  attended  to,  the  fubfequent  calamities  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  prevented. 

t  This  PopiOi  bigot,  who  may  l?e  called  the  common  accuser,  never  miflcs 
txi  opportunity  of  traducing  1  he  Englifli  nation. 

in 
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In  Iceland,  the  Tartie  fyflcm'  of  fJerfeciition  which  tool:  place  in  Eng* 
land:  but  it  was  providentiaUy  defeated. 

This  very  excellent  writer  thus  clofcs  his  fifft' pait  of  Ms  Stric- 
twciB  on'  Mf.  Plpwtldn's  Hiftorical  Review,  "  1  have'  already  fliewii 
What  little  reliance  i's  to  be  ptated  upon  its  hiftorical  accuracy,  and 
•how  unfounded  arii  its  accu fictions  againft  t*he  conduft  of  the  Englifh 
governoient*,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  re  for  ma  lion."  He 
telfe  us  that  the  fec6nd  part  of  his  Stridures  fliali  commence  with  Mr. 
Plowden*s  account  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  fliall  end  with  the  reigit 
of  George  II.  and  that  the  third  part  (hall  comprife  that  part  of  hi$ 
work  from  the  before-mentioned  period  to  the  unfon. 

We  intended  to  clofe  this  article  with  (ovt\t  interefting  obfervatipns, 
on  the  hlftbrii'ns  6i  Ireland,  ori  Wljom'  Mr.  P.  chiefly  rcfts  the  authen« 
ticity  of  his  jjffiertions,  particularly  is  to  its  early  and  fabulous  ftatCy 
but  ^s  it  (Exceeds  our  cir<^umlcribed  limits,  ^^e  miift  poilpone  it  for 
the  pi'efeiik ;  ^nd' We  fiiall' therefore  prefiSc  it  to  oui^  revitW  of  the 
fecoAd  paitt  of  this  cxcelleqt  Wofk. 

*  .  ■       ■ 

£ur9teaH  Comthtfce^  Jhe^htg  wVw  dnd  ftcute  Chtinmh  $/  Tmd^  tvith 
fhe  Continent  of  Europi:  ditaiUn^  the  produce ^  ManufaSfures  and 
CoMrfierce  of  Kiiffia,  Pfuffia^  Sweden^  IJenmarky  'and  Germany  j  as 
tv/II  as -the  Trade  of  the  Rivers  Etbe^  Wefety  And  Ems '^  with  a  gi^ 
nerai  Vl^  of  the  Trade^  tJavigallon^  Froduie^<znd  Manufactures  of 
Ae  United  Kingdom  df  Great  Bfituin  and  Ireland ;  and  its  unex^ 
florid  and  improheahle  Refources^  dnd  ifiteriar  IVealth.  lihtfiratei 
with  a  Canal  and  River  Map  of  EuropK  By  J.  jepfoii  (i>ddy. 
Member  of  the  Ruflia  and  Turkey  or  Levant  Coinpanies.  ^.tb. 
Pp.  664.     Richardfons/    1805. 

IN  this  commercial  as  well  as  literary  age,  it  was  to  be  expC(J^cd 
:  that  a  great  deal  ihould  be  written  about  commerce. ,  The  prefa 
has  ax^cordingly  teemed  with  books  and  pamphlets  of  this  kind. 
Speculative  men  have  analyfed  the  general  nature  of  commerce,  and 
ihewn  its  connaflion  and  influence  on  manners,  knowledge,  and  the 
condition  of  nations.  Voyagers  and'  tTavellc;rs  are  now,  atov'e  all 
things  attentive  to  the  ftate  of  commerce,  or  the  new  channels  of  com-* 
merce  opened  to  the  adventurer,  in  the  countri^es  to  which  they  re- 
fort.  Commerce  is  a  general  fubje<^  of  curious  and  imerefting  lucu« 
bratidn. 

While  many  books  on  commerce  are  addrefled  to  fpeculative  men, 
CO  fcholars,  philofophers,  and  ilatefmen,  others  take  merchants  and 
manufa£lurers,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  faying  **  this  is  the  way  j 
Walk  ye  in  it,"  fuch  a  practical  and  ufeful  book  is  Mr.  Oidy's. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  a  tltsgree  of  entertaliynent  to  general 
fchola^rs  or  readers."  The  hilteryof  theptogrefs  of  commerce,  with 
that  of  cultivation,  to^the  fiiores^  of  the 'Baltic  and' Standinavia  is  wtrf 
amuiing.  Nothing  is  want^gitoiende^iDasinter^ftiiBg  and  agreeable 
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»s  Dr.  RobcTtfon's  book  relating  to  ^he  European-  commerce  witli 
India^  but  the  charms  of  his  arrangement,  ftyl^)  and  manner.  But 
it  is  as  a  book  of  utility  and  reference;  that  Mr.  Oddv's  is  offered  to 
the  public  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  is  undoubtedly  highly  worthy  of  their 
acceptation.  For  while  it  unfolds  new  and  fecure  channels  of  trade> 
it  enters  into  the  details  ncceflary  to  the  carrying  of  it  on. 

This  publication  is,  withal  well  timed.  Commerce  being  forced 
out  of  its  ufuaPchanfiels,  it  is  no  fmail  fervice  done  to  traders,  to 
communicate  information  relative  to  t^ofe  new  and  circuitous  routes 
yof  carrying  on  bufiaefs  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which.it  ha* 
become  nectffary  to  adopt  **  the  commerce  of  Britain   (he  obferves) 

"^muft  either  decline,  or  new  channels  and  modes  of  carrying  it  on 
be  fought  after,  encouragjed  and  adopted :  for  where  fhall  yr^  find  a 
fuflScient  market  for  our  Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce,  an,d  jo^;;  homc„ 
raaniifaSures,  when  fliut  out  from  the  Continent  of  fiurope  ? — 
There  is  no  information  yet  publiflied  relative  to  ovir  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  Continent,  through  the  medium  of  {lie  northern 
channels,  fufficiently  detailed  and  comprehenfive  for  the  ufe'  of  the 
Britifli  merchant*  Perfonal  obfervation,  with  experience  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  a  Fife  of  a£live  occupation,  having  given  Mr. 
Oddy  peculiar  advantages^  he  Has  been  enabled  to  point  out  many 
things  hitherto  little  known  ;  and  which  will  be  higWy  uf<^ful  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  merchants,  manufadurers,  fhip-owners,  and  un- 
der-writci  is  of  Great  Britain.  While  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  a 
conteft  With  an  implacable  foe,  who  aims  at  the  annihilation  of  her 
palicical  exiftence,  it  muft  afTorid  the  higheft  fatisfaflion  to  every 
friend  to  his  country  to  know,  that  even  if  the  Continent  remain 
Jn  its  pr^efent  fituation,  there  are  new,  wide,  and  fecure  channels,  by 

/  which  her  trade  may  be  carried  on,  through  the  North  of  Europe 
and  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Italy,  and  even  to  Turkey  ;  ^ 
to  which  lafl  country  a  new,  expeditious,  and  cheap  route, is  pointed 
out,  and  fomc  interefting  details- given.  Under  4he  prefent  circum- 
ftances  it  becomes/of  importance  }o  (hew  that  the  trade  with  the 
northern  powers  is  more  beneficial  to  them  than  to  Great  Britain. 
Neither  the  French  trade  nor  any  other  could  compenfate  to  them 
for  the  lofs  of  the  Britiih  commerce;  while  thciuiited  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  find  in  its  own  unimproved,  unex- 
plored, various,  and  vaft  refources, ,  means  of  uniting  individual  gain 
and  profperity  with  public  fecurity  and  greatnefs.  To  illuftrate 
thefe  iniportant  points,  to  fliew  how  trade  in  general,  and  to  the  nor^h 
of  Europe  in  particular,  may  be  combined  and  extended  to  the  be- 
nefit of  all  parties;  and  at  the  fame  time  how  the^difad vantage  that 
would  accrue  from  the  lofs  or  interruption  o(  that  trade  might  be 
made  up  to  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  opportunities  it  would  afford 
of  Icitroducing  ayd  extending  various  branches  of  manufactures,  is 
one  of  the  main  defigns^of  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public.  It 
appears  to  Mr.  Oddy,  ^particularly  important  to  prove,  that  though  < 
Qtrr  u^de  td'tfae  iitterior  of  the  Continent  iy  the  north  of  Europe,  b^ 

very 
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Very  "beneficial,  yet  our  trade  /^  the  northern  nations  thethftlves  ii 
far  from  being  fo.-  The  northern  powers,  in  our  commercial  inter- 
courfe  treat  us  as  if  we  were  dependent  uppn  them;  when,  in  fa6t,  theirs 
are  the  only  branches  of  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  confiderably 
againft  us.  To  fet  thi^ip^tter  in  its  proper  light  is  among  the  par- 
ticular obje£ts  of  the  prefent  publicatiion.  Si^ch  is  the  defigO'  of  Mr« 
Oddy's  book  on  European  ccmmerce..  Even  to  enumerate  the  con-*: 
tentSy  which  occupy  itx  pages  dole  prim,  cannot  be  expedled  of  Us.. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  in  general,  that  his  defigji  is  executed  with  Iaboriou9 
diligence,  much  accuracy,  and  with  views  both  comprehenfive  and 
minute.  The  numerous  tables  of  merchandize,  duties,  fbipping,  &c. 
ihuft  certainly  be  ufeftil.  Even  if  thefs  were  neither  time  nor  inclina*. 
tion  tdreiid  the  whole  of  the  narratives  and  defcriptions,  it  contains 
i  Variety  of  6bje£ls  which  the  index  will  point  out,  here  and  there,, 
liot^ithftanding  the  deficiency  in  the  fiyle,  not  a  little  entertainment, 
as  well  as  mercantile  ii^formation.  This  deficiency  does  not  appear 
from  thiiextrafls  we  have  made  from  the  preface,  on  the  compofition  of 
which  the  aUthoi'  has  taken  fome  pains,  perhaps  alliftance.  All  that 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is,  that,it  is  not  written  in  bis  ufual  ftyle^ 
•^(lyle  may  be  tl^ought  of  little  importance  in  fuch  books — and  fa  in- 
deed it  is.  But  every  book  ihould  be^written,  at  lead  with  grammatical 
precifion  and  a  tolf fable  degree  of  logical  arrangement,  and  natural 
ttanfition,  from  one  thing,  or  one  fentiment  or  idea,  to  another.  Mr. 
Oddy,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  is  not  deficient. 
The  following  iB^extraftcd  ^rom  chapter  I.  the  moft  entertaining 
to  readers  in  general  in  the  whole  work,  which  is  divided  into  fevcn 
books,  each  containing,  we  may  fay  in  the  mercantile  fiyle,  on  ^n 
average,  about  eight  chapters.  This  chapter  relates  to  the  iRtro^ 
difSion  of  trade  into  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  ihores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  origin,  progress,  and  fate  of  the  famous  Hanfeatic 
league.  .  / 

".The  firft  cities  that  flourifhed  in  the  Mediteranean  werei  the  inventorsl 
of  navigation,  and'rofe  to  wealth  without  a  rival.,  Thofe  that  were  after-* 
wards  founded  and .  flouriQied,  either  rofe  under  the.protc^bn  of  fome 
powerful  people,  or  they  became  powerful  by  flow  degrees,  and  then  be* 
came  commercial.  But  we  Have  feen  commerce  rife  in  the  North,'  in  in- 
dependent and  unproteded^cities,  at  the  time  when  pirates  over-run  th« 
feas,  and  the  land  was  in- the  polTeffion  of  princes,  who  reither  underftood. 
nor  valued  commerce.  In  the  midft  of  opppfition,  oppreflion,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  difficulties,  we  have  feen  a  commercial  power  rife  up,  that  be« 
gan  hy  deflroying  the  pirates  at  fea,  and  finilhed  hy  turning  the  attention  of 
princes  from  romantic  (chemes  ofconqueft  to  tlje  more  folid  and  fair  views 
of  acquiring  wealth  by  means  qfind^uUry. 

X  <'  The  fpot  on  which  this  vv^onderful  efFe6l,was  p-oduci^d  was  the  fame 
one  to  which  the.ambition  of  f  ranee  has  again  banifhed  commerce  on  the 
Continent;  but  now,  circumfla^cfes  are  infinitely  more  favourable.  Let  lis 
lake  a  comparative  view  of  circum (lances,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our 
iiiftoricsfl  detail. 

*'  When  the  cities  iri  the  North  of  Germany  firft  began  to  flourifli,  com-  "* 
aoeirCe  coufitted  entijel^  inXuch  articles  of  produce  as  are  only  found  in  par-^ 
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ticular  places)  the  principal  of  whioh  were  minerals,  and  the  p^oduAIons, 
df  Alia,  jewels  and  aromatics.     This  was  only  iptrpdttcing  into  th^.  North 
♦  the  fame  fpecies  of  traffic  that  had  from  lie  earl le ft  records  of  hiftory 
Muddied  on  the  borders  of  the  Medileranean  fea  in  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but, 
iD  a  horth^rn  climate' thie  wants  of  met  are  di'fi^c^rebt.     lndoI<incd  and  eafe 
arBT  not  prevailing  propenfitie^i  andtheir  flender' ihWuence  over  thfe  human 
fratne  \f^as  completely  ovetx^otne  byUhe'criivin^s  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  the' 
naceCity  of  defence  agaiiift  the  cold-^ftheatmofphere. 
,-*<  Manufa^lures  and  ti(bing.  were;  tkerefore,  ftudioofly  and' eagerly  fol- 
Ipwed  afler>  but  not  as  in  Egypt,  aud'the  luxurious  nations  of  the  EaU.and^ 
of  the  Sputh.     They  neither  fought  for  the  fplendid  in  cloathiiig,  nor  thte 
oclicious  in  food.    Herrings  are  caught  in  greater  (joan titles  tl^an  any  other 
ipeclesof  fifli;  but  they  are  peripdical,  and,  unlels  ^  m^ans  of  preferving. 
them  had  been  difcovered,  n^anlcind  could  never  have  derived  much  ad-, 
vantage  from  their  great  abundance.     The  cities  of  Flanders  were  the  firrt' 
to  excel  in  the  manufadure'  of  cloth*,  and  in  the  catching  and  curing  of 
Ikb,  though  we  have  feen  that;  in  the  latter,  the  Danes  alfo  estbelled; 

*'  The;,  towns  which  at  fiV ft  begun  to- acquire  ribhes,  merely  by  the  tranP 
pbrt  and  traffic  of  ptoduce  from  the  Eaft  and  Soath'now  began  to  extefid  it 
to  materials  for  manufa6lures>  fdr  manufadUred-  gdods^  and  lot  commerce  of 
another  fort. 

*'  Grain -and  the  common  neceifarjes  of  life^  make  (carcely  an  article  af 
commerce  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  where  there  are  few  oi*  no  manufac- 
tures; for,  as  there  is  nothing,  to  give  in  exchlmge^  each  nation  is  obliged 
to  procure  thofe  neceiTaries  for  itfelf;  but,,  when  a  number  of  people  crowd 
together  in  towns,  in  confequence  of  commercial  wealth,  they  are  obliged 
16  apply  to  other  parts  for  the  common  articles,  which  poorer  nations  pro^ 
vide  for  themfelves ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  laft  degree  of  extenfton 
to  commerce. 

**  The  Northern  towns  before  the  period  that  I  have  lift  mentioned, 
had  extended  their  commerce  to  every  article  then  known ;  and,  at  that 
time,  the  Italian  cities,  and  tholb  on  the  Baltic  fea,  engroiled  the  whole 
commerce  of  Europe. 

'*  The  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
of  America,  with  the  facility  which'  the  dilcovery  of  the  majr^etjc  needle 
had  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  produced  a  great  change,  and  it 
was  of  an  unfavourable  nature  for  thefe  towns.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Ita- 
lian cities,  which  had  till  then  poirefTedexcluiively  the  commerce  with  Afia,  • 
loft  that  lucrative  trade*  which 'fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Foitugiiele  ;  who, 
neverthelefs,  ftill  found  it  neceffary  to  have  their  dep6ts,  for  the  North  of 
Europe,  in  the  fame  cities  as  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  had  I'ortnerly 
done;  but  this  was  not  of  any  long  duration ;  for  the  Dutch>  foon  getting  a 
feoting  in  India,  drew  that  commerce  to  themfelves,  and  they  had  no  occa- 
Hon  for  dep6ts  at  Bruges,  Antwerp,  or  any  other  place  in  the  North. 

"  While  the  Flemilh  were  manufadiarers,  the  commerce  was  divided,  at 
it  were,  amortgft  the  Hans  Towns  ;  but  when  Holland  itfelf,  the  moft  mer- 
cantile people  1^  the  world,  got  peffeflion  of  thofe  original  fources,  the/ 
kept  the  trade  arifing  from  them  entirely  to  themfelves. 

"  The  fall  of  the  Hans  Towns  began  in  their  becoming  warlike  inftead 
of  commercial,  and  preferring  political  importance  to  wealth  obtained  by 
their  original  modes.  The  rife  of  Holland  accelerated  their  decline;  and 
the  general  attention  which  other  nation^  began  to  pay  to  m^^ffsiAures 
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and  commence  by  diftributing  them  fX)pre'equ?^Iyaaion£  people,  in-diSfreqt 
j)arts  of  Europe  de(iroyed  that  fuperiority  which. the 'Northern  nations  bafi 
ib  Jong  enjoyed." 

The  following  obfervation^  feem  ro  be  addrefled  to  our  Eaft  India 
company,    **  the  fall  of  the  Hans   Towns  began  in  their  becoming  j 
'warlike  inftead  pf  commercial,  and  preferring  political  importance  to 
wealth  obtained  by  their  original  modes."  P,  27. 

Our  author  thinlcs  three  thing.S'  neceffary  to  render  the  property-** 
we  fuppofe  he  means  in  general,  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britam,  per- 
.manent. 


1.  To  diminifh  the  poor-rates. 

a.  To  grow  Corn  at  home  firfficient  for  ourfelves.  ^ 

"'  3.  To  encourage  fiftieries,  growing  of  timber,  flax,  and  hemp,  fo'at 
to  have  naval  llores,  witjiout  depending  on  powers  which  may  v^ry  likely 
fonne  day, be  our  enemies,  P.  409/ 

All  thcfe  objefils  he  clearly  ftews  arc  fully  within  the  reach  6f  a 
wife  and  political  oeconomy— on  the  point  of  growing  flax  and  hemp 
St  home,  inftead  of  continuing  and  extending  our  trade  to  the  Baltic^ 
particularly  to  Ruffia,  we  htfitate.  What  he  fays  on  the  other  par- 
ticulars, poor-rates,  corn,  fifherics,  and  timber,  i5  beyond  all  doubt^ 
worthy  of  mp^k  feriows  confideratiotn.^ 

On  the  fybjeaor  iilheries  he  juftly  obferve*  that  "  all  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  aid  and  incre^fe  our  fifberjes,  b^ve  -boen  made  upQ«i 
a  wrong  principle.  To  encourage  poor  men  to  work,  furnifh  tibem 
with  the  neceffary  implements ;  though  boats  atid  nets  ^arc  not  very 
expenflve,  they  are  far  too  much  fo  for  the  fifhermen  who  ufc  them 
to  purchafe.  lo  all  trades  whe^e  expenfive  tools  are  heceiTary,  fuck 
as  mills  or  other  nfachihery,  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  opulent  men  to 
furnifli  them  to  the  poor  labourer  or  jpumeyman;  fo  ought  boai&^ 
nets,  and  other  rcquifites  Xo  be  furni£bed  the  poor  fifliermen." P.  523-4. 
This  is  very  judicious :  bounties  to  a  large  extent  have  been  for  the 
/encouragement  of  the  filberies  allowed  by  government;  and  for 
the  fame  end  large  fums  have  been  fubfqribed  to  a  joint  ftock  by 
private  focietiea.  Men,  however,  have  learpt  to  fiflj  for  the  BotJN*- 
Tf£s  rather  th^n  Fishes:  and  the  money  fubfcribed  by  focietics  is 
for  the  m<)ft  psirt  perverted  into  mere  jobs  tor  the  emolu orient  of  in* 
dividuals  :  there  are  crack-brained  projjeftors.  who  write  books  10 
ihew,  that'  the  beft  way  to  encourage  the  fiOiertes  is,  to  begin  with 
building  magnificent  towns.  They  tell  you  what  great  thmgs  are 
done  oirthe  barren  fliores  of  Liguria,  by  the  cxiftencc  of  fuch  a^town 
.as  Genoa,  which  furniflies  a  marjcet  for  flounders,  anchovies,  &a--^ 
No  !  no  !  let  th^e  egg  be  depoilted  firft,  ithe  pullet  cannot  be  made,  but 
it  may  be  r^ifed  from  the  egg. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  a  ftri-(Sbure  which  has)  often  occurred 
;to  ourfelves,  on  Dr.  Scuith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  We  have  no  wifb,  fays  Mr.  Oddy,  here  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
Mf  Adaip  Smitji'ft  prtn^ple  about  commerce  in  every  way  finding'  its  leVef ; 
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in  the  ettisx  and  general  principle  we  do  agree ;  but  there  are  flill  Tome' 
ptirticuW  confidemiions ;  as  for  inflance,  it  may  find  itfi  level  at  a  very  late 
period;  previous  to 'which,  much  evil  maj  arife;  or  it  may  find  its  level 
by  producing  foqie  very  had  efTeftj  fur  Mr.  Smith  does  not  teil  us,  that 
in  every  cale  it  will  find  its  level,  withont  doing  mifchief.  He  only  telli 
us  that  jt  will  find  ils  level."     P.  483. 

Oil  the  whole,  this  book,  we  fliould  fuppofe,  muft  be  very  accept- 
able to  tnetchantE,  pariicuUr]^  thofe  trading  or  intending  to  trade 
-to  the  Baltic,  or  North  of  Germany  ;  and  not  lefs  to  the  BritiOi 
Legiflature,  to  whom  it  conveys  much  ufeful  information.  And  we 
may  be  permitted  to  add  that  luch  efForts  for  the  gener.il  weal  of  the 
natioti,  efpecially  when  made  not  without  great  expeiice,  .Qiould  not 
pnly  be  attended  to  but  encouraged  and  rewarded, 

4  tour  in  AmtrUa  in  ijqS,  '799<  "'"^  1800.  Exhibiting  Sietchtt 
of  Society  and  Manners,  and  a  particular  Jceount  ef  the  American 
'Sffttm  of  Agriculture,  with,  it!  recent  Improvements.  By  Richard 
Parkinlon,  late  of  Qrange-hill,  near  Baltimore  f  Author  of  thr 
^'  Expcriencpd  farmcj-,"  &c.}  1  vol.  Svo.  Pp.  7J6.  15s. 
Harding  and  Murray.     1S05. 

WHOEVER  reads  Tours  and  Travels  foi*  the  purpofc  of  amufe- 
ment  only,  and  can  derive  no  fatisfaftion  from  Information 
nvhich  is  neither  conveyed  in  poliftied  language,  nor  marked  by  fre- 
quent fallies  of  wit  and  hutnour,  will  rxperience  confiderablc  difap- 

'pointmcnt  in  the  pcrufjl  of  thefa  volunies.     For  they  have  no  fuch 
ASitious  advantages  to  recntnmend  them  }  they  do  not  fafcin^te  the 
eye  by  meretricious  embelliftimeBts,  by  any  pecuiiar'eiegance  of  print, 
or  by  the  dazzling  fplendnur  of  hot-prefTed  paper,  nor  are  they  cal- 
culated to  charm  the  ear  by  a  clalBcal  accuracy  of  ftyle,  or  by  a  regu- 
lar fuccellion  of  highly-finifhpd  periods.     In  truth,  Mr.  Parktnfon  is 
a  plain  man,  and  therefore  drefTes  his  thoughts,  in  plain,  and  even 
homely,  language.     But  to  make  amends  for  this  egregious  violatltia 
pf  thole  rules  which  the  faftilonahle  tourifts  of  '•"•  '^"^  fr-i-rr,  tn  h^u* 
prefcribed  to  themfelves,  our  author  commor 
variety  of  important  fa^s,  and  a  multiplicity 
the  refult  ofperfanal  experince,  which  fvill  1 
morejuft  eflimate  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  and 
Slates  of  America  than  can  be  colIeSed  frc 

.which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with, 
which  he  draws  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  thi 
tering  likenefs,  but  as  he  atTures  us  it  Is  a  tru 
reafon  to  doubt  his  word)  the  ferious  contemp! 
fail  to  be  ptodufiiveof  fome  benefit.  In  one 
vc  cannot  but  conGder  this  publication  as  er 
fords  as  complete  an  antidote  to  the  rage  for 
|oo  many  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen,  of 
f:I^t  cf  fociety,  bavc  been  long  infe£ted,  3 
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niiniftercd.     Here  is  no  vain  dcclamfitwn  on  the  fubjeft,  but   plain, 
ftrong,  unanfvverable  faSfs^  which  (peak  honfie  to  every  man's   bo*-  ' 
Cotn^  and  which  the  nieaneft  capacity  may   undetdandi  appreciate, 
and  apply.   ■  -  ' 

Mr.  Parkinion  was  a  pra£)lcal  farmer,  and  undertook  the  voyage 
to  Amerrca,  chiefly  for  thepurpofe  of  renting  a  farm  of  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  at  twenty- two  fhiilings  per  acre,  on  General  Wafhing-  . 
ton's  eflate,  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  in 
Erigland,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  alfo  intended  to'  print  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Experienced  Farmer"  in  America,  and,  to  complete 
his  advantageous  fpeculations,  he  took  over  with  him  fome  hones 
and  cattle.  In  t^is  mtroduSiony  we  have  the  following  brief  fummary 
of  his  proceedings. 

"  The  l^eculation  of  the  books  anfwered  very  well;  as  a'fo  did  the 
horfes,  cattle,  ^itd  hogs,  beyond  my  expedlalion:  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  lo's  in  my  horfes  ia  going  over,  the  whole  of  my  veWure  would  have 
proved  very  profitable.  But  the  wonderful  difappointment  I  met  with  in 
the  barrennels  of  the  land^  was  beyond  any  defcription, '  Would  General 
Waflungton  have  given  noe  the  twelve  hitndred  acres,  I  would  not  have  , 
accepted  it,  to  have  been  confined  to  live  in  that  country;  and  to  convince 
the  General  of  the  caufe  of  my  determination,  I  was  compelled  to  treat 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  franknefs.  The  General  who  had  correfponded 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Young  and  others  on  the  fubjed  pf  Englifh  farming  and 
foils,  a^id  had  been  not  a  little  flattered  h'j  different  gentlemen  from  £ng* 
land,  feemed  at  firft  to  be  not  well  pieafed  with  my  converfation ;  but  I 
gave  him  fome  ftrong  proofs  of  his  miflakes,  by  making  a  comparifon  be*, 
tween  the  lands  in  America  and  thofe  of  England,  in  two  refpecls. 

"  Firfl,  in  tiietirlicle  of  (lieep.  He  fuppoied  himfelf  to  have  fine  fheep, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  them.  At  the  time  of  my  viewing  his  fiyj^^  farms, 
which  conlifttd  of  about  three  thoufand  acres  cultivated,  he  had  one  hun- 
dred fl[ieep,  and  thole  in  very  poor  condition.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
November.  To  Oiow  him  his  miflake  in  the  value  and  quality  of  his  land« 
I  com  pared  this  ^k'ith'the  farm  my  father  occupied,  which  wasilefs  than  fix 
bundled  acres.  He  clipped  eleven  hundred  Qieep^  though  fome  of  his  land 
was  poor  and  at  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence  per  acre — the  highell  was  at 
twenty  fliillings ;  the  average  weight  of  the  wool  was  ten  pounds  per  fleece; 
and  the  carcales  weighed  from  eighty  to  one  Hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
each :  while  in  the  Generals  hundred  (heep  on  three  thoufand  acres,  the 
wool  would  not  weigh  on  an  average  more  than  three  pounds  and  a  half  tho 
fleece,  and  the  carcafes  forty-eight  pounds  each. — Secondly,  The  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  in  grain  was  fimilar.  The  GeneraPs  crops  were  from 
two  to  three  bufhels  of  wheal  per  acre ;  and  ray  father's  farm,  although 
poor  clay  foil,  gave  from  twenty  to  thirty  bu(hels. 

«'  During  this  eonverfation,  Coloijel  Lear,  aide-de-camp  to  the  General, 
wSisprc'ent.  When  the  General  left  the  room,  the  Colonel  told  me  he  had 
Jiimfelf  been  in  England,  and  had  feen  Mr.  Arthur  Young  (who  had  been 
frequently  named  by  the  General  in  our  converfation) ;  and  that  Mr. 
Young,  having  learnt  that  he  was  in  a  mercantile  line,  and  was  poflefled  of 
IHUch  land,  had  faid  he  thought  he  was  a  great  fool  to  be  a  merchant  and 
yet  h^ve  fo  much  land;  the  Colonel  replied,  that  if  Mr.  Young  had  the 
-      -       ^  <P4  .  lajne 
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fame  lanfl  to  cultivate,  it  would  make  a  grsat  fool  of  iim.  Tfie  CoIon«l ' 
did  me  the  honour  (o  fay  I  was  the  onljr  man  tie  ever  ^new  to  treat  Gene- 
ral Walhington  wilh'  frankner*. 

"  The  Genemi'!!  cattle  at  that  time  were  all  in  poor  condition ;  except 
hii  mules  (bred  from  American  mares),  which  were  verj'  fine,  and  the 
Spanith  afs  lent  to  him  as  a  prerent  by  the  king  of  Spain.  I  felt  mjfelf  ' 
much  vexed  at  an  exprellion  ufed  at  dinner  by  Mrs.  WaQiinglon.  When 
■  the  General  and  the  company  at  table  were  talking  about  the  fine  horfe* 
and  catlie  I  had  brought  Irom  England,  Mrs.  Walhipilon  faid,  '  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Parkinfon,  you  have  broughtyour  fine  horles  and  catlie  to  a  bad  raaikel; 
I  am  of  opiniot\  that  our  horles  and  catlie  are  good  enough  for  our  land.' 
I  thought  that  if  every  old  woman  in  the  coun,try  knew  this,  my  fpeculation 
^ouid  anfwer  very  ill :  as  I  perfeflly  agreed  with  Mr'.  Walliinglon  in  fen- 
timi  n( ;  and  wondered  much,  from  the  poverty  of  the  land,  to  lee  the  catT 
tie  fo  good  a:i  Ihey  weie. 

"  II  may  be  faid,  '  But  the  author  has  not  been  in  Kentucky,  or  among 
the  back,  vyoodi.''^— No :  1  have  not,  i  foon  found  ihofe  countries  lo  be  much 
<Worle  than  the  parts  nearer  the  cities ;  for  as  money  wa«  my  objefl,  and  ^ 
found  it  v.ery  fcarce.even  in  the  cities,  I  concluded  it  would  be  much  fcarcer 
there.  Of  this  1  wanted  no  Wronger  proof  than  that  the  inhabitants  being 
«  feniible,  (harp,  enterpriling  people,  as  any  in  the  world,  if  any  thing  va- 
luable was  to  be  had  in  that  country  they  would  be  gldd  to  fecure  it  for 
themlelves.  Ifa  man  wanls  wit,  he  may  go  lo  America;  but  if  he  wants 
money  and  comfort,  he  (hould  flay  at  home. 

We  muft  here  remark,  en  pafTant,  that  the  fpecies  of  tvit  whicli 
^c  author  met  with  in  America  was  not  fuch  as  would  tempt  an 
Englifhinan  to  crofs  the  Atlantic  in  fearch  of  it.  We  (hall  now  cx- 
tnQ  from  the  fame  part  of  the  bgpk,  fotnc  of  ,Mr.  Parkinfon's  prcr 
limtnary  obfeivatlons  on  tmigraiion.  ^ 

•'  The  greal  advantages  held  out  by  the  different  authors,  and  men  tra- 
velling-from  America  with  romtnillion  lo  fell  land,  have  deluded  per'ons  of 
all  denominations,  with  an  idea  ofbecciming  land- owners  and  independent. 
They  have,  however,  been  molt  lanienlably  dirappoioted  ;  particularly  the 
formers,  and  all  thofe  that  have  purthafed  land  :  fo-  <,.-'-:..,\iwa—,A;^^  1%,- 
low  price  at  which  the  Americap  land*  are  fold,  ll 
iavh,  as  to  ma^e  it  not  lo  pay  for  labour ;  therefore 
brcfught  themielves  and  their  families  to  total  ruin. 

"  The  only  confolalion  they  enjoy  is,  that  all  1 
fame  filuation  ;  and  that,  weretthey  lo  return  to  the 
reduced  flale,  they  would  not  only  be  the  fcoff'of  thf 
but  feel  themfelves  uncomfortable  by  not  having  it 
fuch  eafe  as  ihey  had  been  brought  up  to.  But  the 
emigrated  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  gel  back ; 
money  to  pay  their  paiTage,  the  captains  uf  lliips  v, 
j^meiica  op  the  term t  or  which  they  are  lakeri.  t 
,  ready  to  pay  their  palfage  on  ihii  fide.— tTo  explain 
rival  in  America,  there  are  men  ready  lo  buy  tbei; 
time !  and  as  ihefe  pepple  will  want  clolhing,  not  h; 
rhafe  it  during  their  (iaied  lime  of  fetvitude,  the 
t^  money  of  their  mailers,  and  that  keeps  Iheif 
l^eAtpft  part  of  tlieit  life. 
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Ne^xt  corned  his  account  of  tht  liberty  anli  tjua^ty  wbicfi  preyaii  in 
this  regenerated  country. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  .the  Itbesty  and  Equality  .exfheded  by  fome  who 
emigrate  iroip  tlielie  kiugdoms  to  America,  they  will  find  that  not  vecv 
pleaiant. '  There  is  no  >£i>gli(hfl)an  who  does  nqt  think  himfelf  above  the 
pegro ;  but  when  he  comes  there  he  will  have  to  eat,  dnnkji  .and  Aeep,  with 
ihfi  negro  (laves.-*— Hence  it  is  that  ftories  are  UfMi  o<f  the  iervants  in  Ame- 
rica wanting  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  dining-room  vfiib  t^ii  mailers.  As 
the  mafter  cannot  ikeep  three  tables,  ,the  white  fervant  iliinka  himfelf 
(from  theboaflof  the  American  Jiberty  and  equality)  mote  on  stn^uali/f 
urith  the  raafler  Uian  with  the  nej^ro;  and  as  the  negro  is  under  no  greater 
fubordination  Ihan  lo  acknowledge  the  man  he  works  fox'  as  mailer,  the 
white  man  (if  he  be  not  a  ilave),  to  caufe  a  didindtio^,  will  not  call  him 
M<tst€r:  therefore  among  the  white  men  in  America,  they  are  ail  Mr,  and  Sir  ; 
io  that  in  converfation  you  cannot  difcover  which  i^  the  mafler  or  which  is 
tlie  man.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  whit^  women ;  they  are  all  Madam  and 
Miis,  If  you  cal(  at  the  door  of  any  man,'  and  aik  the  fervant  if  his  mailer 
is  at  home,  he  will  fay,  f  Mafler !  I  have  no  mailer  ?  do  you  want  Mr.  Socb^ 
a-one  ?'  that  is  the  man  be  (erves:«— and  if  you  want  a  man  ^hat  is  a  white 
fervant,  the  roafler  calls  him  in  the  (ame  manner. 

.  **  Now  this  (its  fo  unaafy  on  an  Englilb  fervant  that,  by  being  caUed  Mf\  and 
Sir,  he  foon  becomes  the  gre^^ted  puppy  imaginable,  and  much  unpleafao4«r 
even  than  the  negro.  Then>  as  all  men  imitate  their  betters  in  pride  and 
conlequence,  when  the  negroes  meet  together  they  are  all  Mr,  and  Madam 
;imong  themfelMes.^-'It  is  the  fame  with  refpe^  to  the  manner  of  wearing 
f'heir  hair;  almod  every  one,  child  or  man^  has'  his  hair  tied.  The  negro 
the  fame;  but»  as  the  hair  of  the  negro  is  (hoTi,  it  is  .cuflomary  to  han^  lead 
4o  it  during  the  week  that  it  may  have  length  enough  to  tie  on  the 
Sunday.^' 

This  i?  high  life  below Jlairs  Tvith  a  vengeance  !  But  a  word  or  two 
on  the  inducements  hcjden  out  to  Britons  to  quit  their  n^atiye  land  fof 
.this  inbofpitable  country. 

"  In  the  different  publications  which  I  have  feen,  fomeof  tliefe  unpleafant- 
riesarc  forgotten,  put  the  fa6l  is,  that  the  men  that  publifli  thofe  favourable 
accounts  of  Aoterica  are  frequenvly  emigrants  from  this  co^untry,  w^o  are 
bired  by  Americans  to  contra6t  with  captains  oflhips  to  bring  over  fuch  as 
are  unable  to  pay  their  parage,  that  they  may  buy  them  when  tibey  arrive,  id 
America; — which  i^  aq  abfolute  (lave-traoe,  and  much  worfe  than  the 
punifliment  for  convi6ts.-r-The  liame  fort  of  men  in  that  country,  when  they 
.aref  in  t|je  highefl  diftrefs  there,  buy  or  take  up  lands  in  the  back  countries, 
to  pay  the  money  at  fome  future  time;  and  then  either  come  here  them^ 
felves,  or  hire  what  may  fairly  be  termed  their  counfellors  to  plead  fop 
.then)  ^— thefe  agents  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  raifed  out  of  the  emi* 

fronts'  pockets,  fts  neither  the  man  who  is  the  pretended  land-Owner  nor 
is  agent  have  any  money  to  i'upport  themfelves.  This  is  a  mere  fpecula-^ 
tion  all  the  way  through;  and  the  men  that  fay  fo  much  in  favour  of  the 
land,  know  no  moreofland  than  a  hprfe — nor  perhaps  fo  much,  as  they  do 
pot  eat  grafs  :  which  is  the  only  excuie  they  have  to  make  for  their  conda^^. 
A  great  uiany  of  ihjem,  I  can  prove,  have  never  been  in'tthin  five  or  eight 
)))^iidye4  ^k^\^}  9f  ^^S  pMp^  W^^iif  ^^^  li^pd  liest. 
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"  It  ia  precirdy  ihc  fame  wilh  emigrants  inUimi^M  circumflances  from 
other  countries:  whu  are  in  the  fame  manner  purcliafed  anti  treated  aa 
-Oaves.  ^I  will  mention  a  particulrr  iiilianct;.  A  Diitchmaii  who  li.id  loll 
■II  hia  property,  whicluwas  contiderable  and  was  reduced  to  great  dilirefi, 
by  the  war  with  France,  met  with  a  captain  of  an  American  (hip,  wlio  of-- 
fored  hitn  and  his  two  Ions  a  free  pall'age  into  America  ;  but  at  the  end  of  ■ 
tlie  vojage  the  captain  offered  them  all  for  fale  to  pay  for  the  paflage. 
They  were  bought  by  Mellri.  Rickelts,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  ; 
who  paid  thecaptain  ready  money  for  liiein,  an(|  the  three  emigrants  had 
to  repay  thofe  geiillemen  by  labour  lor  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
&tber,  finding  himfelf  To  wynderfuliy  diTappointed  in  tlie  greai  expectations 
held  out  to  him  by  the  captain,  proveO  very  obltinate  and  would  not  woik  ; 
■nd  was  therefore  (as  was  ul'ual)  whipped  with  the  cow-hide,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  negroes.  The  old  man,  neverthelefs,  in  fpite  of  thjs  great  pu* 
nilhmcnt,  llill  nertilling  in  his  obliinacy,  the  gentlemen  cbofe  to  give  him 
hi*  liberty,  and  kept  the  two  boys  to  work  ojt  the  i'um.  Now  I  only 
blame  the  captains  of  Ihips  fur  holding  out  fuch  favourable  profpe£)s  to  lh« 
«inigranti  as  a  nerfuafionr  which  they  know  at  the  lame  time  to  be  falfe; 
— fur  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  thole  captains  can  give  them  pallage  and  provi- 
lion»  without  repayment  in  fame  way  or  other;  but  the  facl  is  that  they  do 
this  by  way  of  profit,  and  on  the  other  tide  the  water  they  gel  the  lame 
fum,as  from  paflengers  to  (hia.  As  to  the  gentlemen  who  bought  thelc 
.  three  men,  1  can  lay,  from  iny  own  knowledge,  that  better  characters 
cannot  exin  :  the  blame  in  this  cafe  lay  on  (he  old  Dutchman ;  who,  when 
'he  had  brought  himfelf  into  fuch  a  fituation,  ought  with  temper  to  have 
done  his  bell,  and  the  gentlemen  would  have  treated  him  with  kindnefs. 

"  Pethaps,  from  my  oblervationa,  i(  may  be  here  faid,  that  I  bSve  been 
dlfappointed  and  am  a  prejudiced  man,  No :  I  am  not.  I  never  had  half 
the  condefcenfion  jhown  me  m  (he  fame  time  in  England  by  gentlemen  of 
fuperior  rank  to  myfelf,  as  I  have  had  in  Anierica;  and  folemnty  afhrm  it 
was  painful  to  me  to  leave  fo  refpeflable  acquaintance :  but  farming  being 
my  lole  object  in  life,  I  ftiund  the  climate  and  Ibil  there  to  be  of  fucTi  a  na- 
ture as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  ,man  to  enrich  the  land  without  fuch 
*n  enormous  expence  as  (it  he  had  no  other  mvans  thun  wh^t  the  produce 
of  the  land  would  afford)  muli  ruin  any  one, 

"  To  (how  (his  is  true,  I  will  give  an  example  in  the  fpecoUtJons  of  the 
well- known  Medrs'.  Morris,  Nicholfon,  and  Greenle^f.-nrMr,  Morris  had 
fo  much  credit  as  a  banker  during  the  American  war,  th^t  his  notes  w erf 
current  when  thofe  of  the  United  Staes  would  not  be  taketi  either  in  their  . 
country  or  abroad.  When  the  war  was  over,  }/Ir.  ft^orris,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  money,  (peculated  largely  in  lands,  and  took  thefa  other 
two  gentlemen  as  partners.  They  are  brol^e,  have  ajl  lieen  In  goal,  and 
Mr.  Morris  muil  die  there. 

So  much  for  the  profits  of  agricultural  fpeculatlons  \i\  America  l_ 
It  may  not,  however,  be  inexpedient  to  (hew  to  what  fijd)  fpecu- 
Jators  arc  reduced  to  the  necedity  of  fubmitting,  i[i  order  to  lecurp 
themfelves  a^ainft  the  danger  of  ftarving;  and  at  the  fame  time  tq 
exhibit  another  fpecimen  or  two  of  republican  liberty  and  equality. 

■    "  ft  may  be  necelTary  to  forewarn  the  reader,  that  there  are  foine  verr 
trivial  things  introduced  in  this  work ;  particularly  where  I  mention  inyfelf 
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as  doing  manual  labour,  and  even  my  wife  and  family.     I  hope  this  will  be 
cxculed;  as  none   but  ihofe   who  have   been  in  ^America   would    (up- 
poli^   but  there  are  people  to  be  had  for  either  love  or  money  to  do  the 
dirty  work ;  but  I  have  been,  obliged  to  clean  my  own  boots  and  (hoes 
when  I  have  had  four  fervants  in  the  houfe ; ,  and  myfelf,  wife,  and  family, 
have  rifen  in  the  morning  to  milk  the  cows  when  our  fervants  x^'ere  xu  bed. 
I  (hould  term  fuch  very  bad  management  in  £ngland ;  but  the  idea  of  li- 
berty and  equality  there  deflroys  all  the  rights  of  th«^malter,  antl  every  man 
does  as  he  likes.     Even  taking  fruit  oCK  or  y^^^x  garden,,  or  orchard,  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  theft;   nor  riding  your  horle  a  few  miles  without  l^esive,  if  ' 
be  be  only  brought  back  to  you  again,  and  particularly  if  the  man  that  rod^ 
him  would  fay  he  knew  you  did  not  want  him  :-^  it  is  v^x^j  unpopular  to 
look  upon  thefe  things  as  a  crime;  and  your  only  yvay  is  to  fay  he  is  wel- 
come, or  have  his  anger  anif  the  whole  country  about  yoa^ 
^"  If  a  white  fervant  is  lent  on  an  errand  to  a  neighbour's  hou(e,  he  will  go 
in  with  his  hat  on,  and  perhaps  lit  down  wi{h  as  much  freedom  as  though 
he  was  in  his  own  or  mailer's  houfe.     It  is  very  common  if  you  Hep  out  of 
vour  houfe  into  the  garden,  4o  find  a  man  of  any  defcription  (black  or 
white]  when  you  come  in,  to  have  lighted  his  pipe  and  iitting  down  in  si 
jchair,   fnioking,   without  apology,  with  as  much  compofure  as  thongh  hci 
was  a  lodger  in  the  houfe:  and  any  man.  that  obllru^s  thefe  liberties  is 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  Cubje6t,  and  an  enemy  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  in- 
fringer ot  the  rights  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  (ought  for. 

**  It  is  not  uncommon  to  take  hay  or  com  out  of  your  fields,  for  the 
waggoner's  horfes  or  himfelf  to  eat ;  viz.  roafting  ears  of  Indian  corn.  I 
was  in  company  the  other  evening  where  a  lady  was  fpeaking  highly 
of  the  apples  grown  in  America  :  flie  mentioned  a  captain  of  a  fhip  to  have 
jgiven  them  to  her.  1  took  the  liberty  of  aiking  her  what  they  coil  ?  She, 
laid, '  Oh !  the  captain  took  them  out  of  an  orchard :  they  coft  nothing.* 
By  this  method  he  would  lake  the  befl ;  and  you,  as  the  proprietor,  have 
the  word  fruit  to  ufe  yourfelf :  and  the  whole  of  the  befl  is  taken  from  you 
by  fimilar  interlopers.    . 

"  If  I  had  gone  into  America  and  travelled  through  the  country  by  way 
of  a  tour  only,  I  (hould  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  publilhi\»g  in  fo  de- 
fcriptive  a  manner;  for  in  my  own  travels  (I  can  fay  without  vanity)  I  met 
with  everything  pleafant  the  country  could  afford  :  but,  in  the  occupation 
pf  a  farm,  my  life  was  chequered,  by  meeting  with  fuch  circumfiances  as 
the  above  5  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of  great  utility  to  my  young  family,  and 
that,  from  a  recolle6lion  of  the  intuits  their  mother  and  themfelves  received, 
they  will  ever  know  the  value  of  this  country." 

We  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  P.  in  this  truly  paternal  hope^  and  wc 
farther  trufl  that  his  example  mav  prove  a  warnine  to  his  countryraen 
in  general.  He  is  by  no  means  mdifcriminate  in  hi?  cenfures,  he  ac- 
knowledges many  obligations  received ;  and  admits,  what,  indeed, 
no  unprejudiced  man  could  deny,  that  the  United  States  contain  num- 
bers of  virtuous  and  valuable  men,  who  would  da  honour  to  any 
clime  or  country. 

Wc  had  marked,  various  pafTages  in  the  volumes  before  us,  on  in- 
terefting  topics,  with  the  intention  of  laying  them  before  our  read- 
ers, but  on  referring  to  them,  we  find  them  fo  numerous  as  to  pre- 
^)i^6  th^  uoffibility  of  carrying  our  intention  into  eiFc£b,  without 

greatly 
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|[rcat?y  tranfgrefllng  thofe  limits  which  wc  arc  comjjellcd  to  prcfcrib© 
to  ourfclves,  wc  muft  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  boojc  itfelf, 
which,  we  can  aflure  them,  will  5iff)rd  ample  inlormation  on  fuch 
fubjc6ls  as  it  profeflcs  to  embrace.  We  (hall  only  extra£i  the  author'^i 
observations  on  the  general  produce  of  the  ]ar.d,  ard  on  the  manu- 
faflures  of  the  country. 

*'  The  produce  of  wheat  1  thought  from  one  to  ten  buflicls  per  acre  the 
average ;  but  Mr.  Jefrerfon  fays  not :  in  Virginia  three  buflicls  and  half; 
Maryland  the  fame. '  I  am  pertuaded  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  buflicls  is 
the  highcft :  and  I  do  not  think,  Ihat,  during  the  time  I  was  in  America, 
1  faw  fifty  acres  that  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen  buflicls  per  acre.  I  haye 
been  told  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  nay  as  high  as  a  hundred :  but  I  never 
faw  any  fuch.  I  rode  foroe  miles  to  look  at  one  of  the  American  hundred- 
bufljel  crops,  mentioned  to  me  by  what  in  America  is  termed  a  man  of  ve- 
racity. I  did  not  exped  it  to  be  a  hundred  bufliels:  but  I  did  cxpedl  it  to 
be  fomething  extraordinary.  The  cars,  the  gen tl man  told  me,  were  more 
than  one  fodt  long.  ^  But  when  I  got  to  the  place,  the  wheat  was  harvefl- 
ed.  I  went  into  the  barn ,  and  got  on  the  mow  ;  yet.  did  not  find  an  eac 
»bove  two  inches  and  a  half  long:  1  am  of  opinion  that  there  might  be  ten 
©r  twelve  bufliels  per  acre.  It  had  liood  very  thick  on  the  ground  :  for 
.  I  went  to  lee  the  ftubble.  This  wheat  had  grown  on  land  highly  manured^ 
about  four  acres,  within  half  a  mile  of  a  city. 

"  The  produce  of  barley,  in  the  Northern  States,  from  the  bed  informa- 
tion, is,  in  good  crops,  from  twelve  to  twenty  bufliels  per  acre.,'  and  much 
better  in  quality  than  in  th^*  South,  The  weight  is  from  forty  to  forty-fiv« 
pounds  per  bufbel,  and  a  rare  fample  fifty  pounds  ;■  bifl  that  feldqm  happens. 
jLong-Ifland  produces  the  befl.  New-England  produces  a  great  deal  of 
kmrley,  but  cannot  produce  wheat,  even  for  the  uie  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
procure  theii^flour  from  Virginia.  Th»wheat  in  the  Northern  States  takes  th« 
mft  or  fcab  the  fame  as  our  mildew.  The  quantity  of  leed  fown  is  from 
three  to  four  pecks  per  acre  of  barley.  In  Virginia  the  barley  is  much 
ighter  than  in  the  Norths  and  would  not  at  all  be  uled  for  malting  in  Eng- 
land ;  nor  would  it  be  good  to  fell  for  any  ufe  whatever.  The  quantity  on 
an  acre  is  from  fix  to  twelve  buflicls  as  the  farmers'  accounts  are  given. 

"  The  produce  of  oats  is  very  ('mail  indeed  ;  generally  from  three  to  fix 
bufliels  per  acre  :  the  quantity  town  from  three  to  four  pecks  per  acre. 

*'>  The  produce  of  rye  is  from  four  to  eight  bufliels  per  acre:  the  weight 
I  dp  not  know,  but  imagine  it  to  be  the  fame  as  in  England,  as  it  has  an 
equally  good  appearance.     Rye  is  reaped  with  the  fickle :  barley  and  o^ts 
^cradled.'' 

An  Englilh  farmer  will  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  this  produce  without 
any  afliftance  from  u$.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  fituation 
of  thoTe  perfpns  who  have  emigrated  to  the  bad  fetfUmentSj  where 
'  they  appear  to  be  placed  precifely  in  that  fituation  in  which  Wild* 
goofe  convinced  his  trufty  follower  Tugwelly  that  all  men  woiild  be 
placed  if  an  equal  divifion  of  land  and  property  were  to  take  place; 
that  is,  that  every  man  mufl:  be  his  own  .ta,ylor,  fhoemaker,  &c.  /Sec. 
Sefides,  Mr.  P,  aflfertSjthat  the  taxes  are  there  very  heavy,  not  only  on 
Und  and  on  (lamps,  byt  on  ev^ry  article  ofivearing  apparel.  On  th^ 
fubjea  of  American  independence  ttte  following  are  the  fcntimcnt^' 
of  Mr.  P.  r 
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*«  The  independency  of  America  may  >  in  all  probability,  be  one  of  the 
*  greateti  misfortunes  that  ever  befel  it.    The  future  fuccefs  of  Ameriitstf 
mud  arife  from  ttade^  rather  ^than  from  the  fertility  of  the/oiJ,  and  will  re- 
quire a  contiderable  navy  to  defend  it.     Where  is-  that  f6rce  to  be  fbirad 
bat  in  Eng'iand?   If  fo,    the  Americans'  dependence  is  on  the  mother 
country^  iince  they  are  unable  ta  rarf^  a  navy  equal  to  their  trade,  and  a' 
very  great  number  of  their  merchant  fliipft  are  employed  as  carriers  fo 
Great-Britain:  therefore  Englknd  builds  the  houies  in  the  cities,  pavt^s  the 
flreets,  &c. :  and  the  greater  part  of  what  are  termed  American  veiieU  be* 
long  to  merchants  in  England  {  fo  that,  (hould  there  be  peace,  the  Amb^ 
ricaU'fliips  would  not  be  wanted,  and,  then  there  would  be  a  great  iiagua* 
lion  of  trade.     Every  thing  in  towns  is  taxed  very  high  ;  which  is  an  abfo* 
lute  impod  on  Britiih  manufactures  fold  in  America.     The  land  is  already 
taxed  higher  than  it  is  capable  of  paying.     I  have  heard  feveral  refpe^dable 
meo  fay,  that  they  do  not  make  i'uHlcient  profit  on  their  land  to  pay  the 
taxes.     The  negro  tax  is  like  wife  very  heavy  upon  landed  property;  and» 
as  thefe  accumulated  burthens  encreafe^  daily,  cultivation  cannot,  except  h/ 
exteniion^  furnilh  the  meatisof  payment.     Then,  look  to  the  a^grandife* 
nent  of  their  government; — the  prefident's    falary  of   25^000   dullars'' 
pel*  year ;  the  various  repr.efentatives  in  affembly,  congrefs,  or  fenate,  each 
man  iix  dollars  per  day. — ^There  are  n^any  public  buildings  to  eredt  in  the* 
new  city  :  congrefs-hall  and  the  prefident's.  houfe,  both  magnificent  Hrup- 
tures;  the  navy,  war>  and  treafury«-of!ices ;  and.  various  others^  wfatcii  the* 
Americans  pay  yearly  tribute  to.     And^  although  it  is  faid  there  is  no  ta^r 
%o  pay,  it  is  a  midake:  for  there  is  a  iiamp-daty  on'  all  bonds  and  notes, 
&c.     But  if  not  in  the  hat,  there  is  a  tax  on  it;  the  hat  that  is  bouglitat^ 
Liverpool  at  five  fiiillings  and  fixpence,  is  (6ld  at  Baltimore  for  thirty- (even' 
ffiillings  and  fix  pence,  which  is  twenty-five  fliillings  fterling;  and  csver/ 
thing  elfe  in  proportion.     Cloth  (as  maybe  feen  in  p.  381)  that  can  btr 
purchafed  for  dheen  (lyllings  per  yard  at  Liverpool,  is  fold  at  Baltimore  at' 
forty. five  fiiiliings,  which  equals  thirty  (hillings  fi!)srling:  the  making  a  (X>at; 
at  Baltimore,  co (Is  twenty-One  (hillings,  equal  to  fourteen  (liiliings  lierling; 
and  at  Liverpool  feven  (liiliings  :  fureiy,  thefe  are  fevere  taxations  1     The* 
Americans  atiirm  they  can  make  their  own  cloth,  and  carry  on  manufai6lorie« 
of  different  kinds,  I  a(rert  they  cannot,  they  have  neither  men,  money  ornifi* 
terials  for  fuch  purpofes.  Should  they 'quarrel  with  England,  and  have  a  fleet' 
to  raile,  whence  is Jhe  money  to  come  ?     Britifia  goods  pay  the  taxes  at 
prefent,  or  at  very  great  proportion  ;  but  they  will  not  riaife  a  navy :  and, 
although  it  is  fuppoied  that  (hip. building  is  cheap  in  America,  the  building 
of  (liips  of  War  is  not  ;^  for  live  oak  is  both  fcarce  and  coftly. — ^Then  the* 
iailors,,  from  liberty  and  equality,  are  paid,    the  fame  as  merchant itieil, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  dollars  a  month,  and  are  to  be  hired  at  every' 
port ;  the  expence  is  very  high — equal  to  eighty-one  pounds  and  fixp-tnce 
per  year  for  each  failor.     I  can  prove,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  tiier^ 
is  nothing  wanted  or  ufed  in  America  that  the  Englifh  manufa6lure,  but 
they  will  (end  there  cheaper  than  the  Americans  can  make  it,  even  to  a  gtiit 
flint.    The  Americans  boa(^  of  their  combination  with  other  maritime?  na^' 
tions  to  form  a  refpe6table  naval  force :  but  foreign  powers  have  bufiifiefit 
enough  of  their  own  to  mind.     Befid^s,   what  have  thofe  allies  to^fell^ 
that  America  wants  to  buy  ;•  or,  on  the  contrary,    what  has  the  latter  tfl^ 
fell  that  thofe  powers  (land  in  need  of?     Little  or  nothing:  therefore,  tiidjf 
have  little. or  no  intered  ii^  the  aHbctation :  conftqoeiftLy^  the  Ameritrd^t^ 
have  uQt  much  tQ  csiped  from  themi, 
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'*  Mr.  Cooper  before  mentioned,  in  his  publiclition  pdiritin^  OKI  (fee 
many  advantages  to  emigrants,  thought  to  make  h^mfeit  of  importance;*' 
and  acquire  the  e(^eem  of  the  Americans,  by  his  fahi  ties.  No ;  they  know 
better :  every  old  woman  'can  inform  you  that  the  land  in  America  is  poor. 
Then  the  reader  may  judge  of  Mr.  Cooper's  conduct.  <H"e  reprefcnted  it^- 
on  papqr,  eafy  for  others  to  grow  rich  ;  but  he  has  mifled  the  mark  himfelf; 
has  been  much  diflrelfed  and  confined  in  goal!  No  man  of  any  refpefhi^ 
bifity  will  now  fpeaklo  him:  for, -although  the  Americans  phiy  fome  dif- 
bonefl  tricks  themfelves,  they  avoid  dealing  with  thofe  who  are  known  to 
do  {(X,  the  fame  as  in  all  other  places.^'  ^ 

So  it  feems  that  the  hbpeful  reformer  Mr.*  Cooper  went  to  Amcj*' 
rica  in  fearch  of  liberty,  and  found  it  in  a  goal.    May  Mjuch  reform- 
ers meet  with  equal  {Mccth  in  their  laudable  efforts  for  the  recovery 
of  fret  dam.  --■ 

We  (hall  clofc  our  account  of  this  ufeful  work  with  an  extraft 
containing  theTentiments  of  another  writer,  which  we  had  not  feen 
before^  which  are  entitled  to  attention,  and  which  corroborate  thofe 
of  Mr^.  Parkinfon. 

•'  During  the  time  my  work  was  in  the  prefs,  a  gentleman  of  Canada 
jpublifhed,  in  one  pf  the  London  papers,,  an  account  of  a  tour  h^  had  taken- 
of  three  months  in  the  United'States  of  Ajnerica,  His  ideas  appearing  to  ^ 
corroborate*  my  fentiments  refpedling  that  country,  a  friend  fent  me  the 
article  to  read.  To  (hew  that  other  men  fee  America  with  the  fam6 
eyes  as  myfelf,  I  fhall  therefore  take' the  liberty  to  draw  a  few  extra61s 
f»om  what  he  wrote:— He  fays, ''  It  was  the  jSrft  time  he  vifited  this  pre- 
tended land  of  liberty  and  liberality;  he  knew  it  only  from  the  defcription 
which  lie  had  read,  and  ofcourle  was  much  prejudiced  in  its  favour.  Being 
accurtomed  to  civil  behaviour,  even  from  the  lower  clafs  of  people  amongft 
his  ow^  countrymen,  in  Canada,  the  firft  remark  that  ftruck  him  in  the 
United  States,  was  the  uncommon  brutSHty  or  rudencfs  he  experienced  in 
converfing  with  its-  citizens,  from  the  governors  and  magiftrates,  down  to 
the  loweft  mechanics  and  petty  farmers :  except  in  the  large  towns,  even 
tlie  fair  fex  (eemed  to  want  that  foftnefs  of  temper,  delicacy  of  ekpreflions, 
and  gentlenefe  of  behaviour,  which,  in  pleafing,  comipands  refped,  and 
excites  admiration.  Every  where  he  oblerved  felfiflinefs  and  avarice  the 
predominant  paflions  of  the  one  fex,  and  want  of  education  and  hypocrify 
the  faults  of  the  other;  the  men  only  calculating  how  to  accumulate,  and 
tiie  women  only  lludyjng,  not  how  to  pleafe,  but  how  to  rule,  to  be  ap- 
plauded as  political  oracles,  or  reverenced  as  religious  (aints.  The  political 
as  V9f\\  as  the  religious  fanaticifm  prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
United  .Stales,  .where  fe<5ts  and  [>arties  arc  equaliy  tolerant;  there  being 
hardly  an  example  of  a  federalift  or  an  anti-federal i ft,  of  a  prelbyterian  or 
ofa^hurch  of  England  mat),  viO ting, 'much  lefs  permitting  their  families 
to  intermarry. —-They  are  as  much  at  variance  as  Bbnaparte  and  Louis 
XVIJI.;  morexfo  than  Pius  VH.  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     The 

1>refent  prefident,  Jeflferfon,  does  not  by*  his  condu 61  evince  or  Infpire-inore 
iberal  fentiments.  He  declares  as  openly  his  partiality  for  France  now« 
when  it  is  endaved  by  Napoleon  the  FiVft,  as  he  did  ten  year*  ago,  whcji 
Kobefpierre  the  Firfi  was  her  tyrant.  All  his  fervants  are  Frenchmen*  and 
his  mofl  familiar  alfociates  and  friends  are  of  the  fame  nation.  He  pride^' 
kimfelG  howeveo  opon  the  appellation  ol  a  friend  of  univerfal  liberty;  of 
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religious  toleration,  and  of  philanthropy.  Moll  of  ihe  pe^fons  app«Mnted 
to  ofiic^s^by  him/are  as  great  Gatlo^men  as  himfelF,  and  do  t^very  thing  in 
their  power  to  humiliate,  to  haral's,  and  to  perlecute  their  oppreflbrs.  They 
arc  fo  much  the  more  obQmate  in  iheit  vengeance,  as,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  generally  very  ignorant,  confounding  their  own  narrow  and  ie)H(h 
notions  with  the  rights  of  their  offices  and  the  laws  ef  their  country.  To 
travel,  therefore,  in  a  repubh'c  governed  by  fuch  chiefs,  and  inhabited  by 
fuch  a  peoplci'  cannot  but  be  dtf^greeable  to  a  foreigner  of  a  benevolent  dif- 
pQ(ition,  of  an  independent  fdrtune,  and  of  generous  principles'.  When 
this  mud  be  the  cafe,  what  have  not  tho^'e  unfortunate  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, Scotlandy  and  Ireland,  to  fuffer,'  who  land  in  the  American  republic 
as  indebted  vagabonds,  auid  whoie  iirfl  a^s  in.  this  land  of  liberty  are  to  fell 
their  perfons  to  pay  their  palT^es;  to  prefent  themfelves  before  upftart,  and 
of  courfe  infoleht,  magiOrates^  to  fubmit  to  fetters,  and  a  transfer  to  op- 
preffive  mailers,  who  oftpn  treat  them  worie  than  their  beafis  of  burden, 
and  to  whom  the  negroes  on  our  Well  India/plantations  are  comparativelj 
fpeaking  free  men  ?  The  numerous  examples  of  mifery  and  defpair  which 
he  has  witnefled  amojig  the  emigrant  Britifh  fubje^s,  pierce  his  very  heart. 
He  fays,  he  has  feen,  on  landing,  hufbands  and  wives  difpofed  to  different 
proprietors,  and  their  children  to  others.  Their  prayers  and  lamentatioilt 
to  remain  together  availed  nothing.  They  fepartite,  not  feldom,  never  io 
xaeci  again,  or  if  to  meet,  to  bewail  their  (ham^  or  folly,  their  dilhonour  or 
ruin.  He  fays,  he  heard  many  (hocking  anecdotes  hardly  credible  in  civi- 
iifed  Europe,  wh^re  the  liberty  and  happinets  of  the  American  citizens  are 
fo  often  the  topics  of  the  praiie  of  the  difcon  tented,  of  the  envy  of  thedif- 
afl^<5^ed,  and  of  the  de(ire  of  the  milled.  He  fays,  he  has  heard  of  families 
of  individuals,  who  iixteen  years  ago  fold  their  liberty  lor  five  years^  and 
who  continue  Hill,  and  probnbly  will  for  life,  in  bondage,  their  cruel  maf. 
ters  taking  advantage  toiceep  them  in  debt,  either  by  giving  them  trifling 
iucns  to  fupport  ficknefs,  want,  or  extravagance.  He  fays,  he  has  heard 
of  others,  who,  in  defpair,  for  fuch  or  worie  treatment,  and  not  feeing  aa 
end  of  their  fuffertngs,  have  committed  tbe  mod  terrible  faicides,  de(lroy- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  ciiildt'en.  Others  have 
run  away^  been  rake,  been  flogged,  and  worked  in  chaids  during  ihe  day,  and 
are  iliut  up  in  chains  during  the  night,  as  the  mo(i  culpable  of  criminalsi.  Fa« 
mine,  betides,  often  forces  them  to  commit  petty  thefts,  and  when  difcovered, 
to  avoid  publicity  and  diftionour,  or  to  elcape  punithment,  ful[>fcribe  ne«r 
bonds'of  llavery,  ^nd,  forrthe  va!u«  of  a  dollar,  condemn  themf61ve*- to  , 
hard  labour  for  years.  They  are  univerfally  defpifed  as  oatca(l«  of  fociety, 
having  renounced  the  privileges  of  BritiOi  fabjedts  without  obtaining  1^ 
rights  of  American  citizens.  A  Britidi  miniller  cannot  liflen  to  their 
complaints  and  relieve  their  mifery,  regarded  by  the  American  laws  as  the 
con fequence  of  their  W«a/<?ry  renunciation  of  their  freedom.* 

'*  This  gentleman's  obfervations  are  certainly  founded  on  fefts ;  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  as  a  body  of  people,  the  Americans  are  bad;  though^  like  all 
otber  communities,  tlicre  are  individually  fome  very  good  men  amongft  them  : 
ijowevcr,  they  allow  their  countrymen  degenerate  daily,— -probably  iince 
General  Wafhington  refigned  the  preiidentthip; — and  the  condud  of  tlieit  * 
prefent  president  may,  from  example,  be  their  excuie  for  growing  worfe. 

When  a  people  arc  fo  degenerate  as  to  chufe  for  their  governor  an 
Atheift  apd  a  Jacobin,  they  certainly  deferve  every  calamity  which 
can  bcfal  theo^^ 
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|tTR  autflot  "sfrzi  only  a  Week  in  Copenhagen  Sdfdrb  Ke  Had  feeh 
every  thing  which  the  city  contained  worthy  of  notice.  J^ew 
of  the  royal  manfions  between  Copenhagen  and  Elfiiieur  are  woicby 
the  trouble  of  examining.  Charlottenloundy  whicK  lies  enveloped 
in  a  wood  of  birch  trees,  is  now  inhabited  by  a  private,  family; 
Sopbienburg,  another  royal  palace^  iiaiids  on  an  etninence,  clofe  to 
the  fea,  and  commands'  a  chiarthing  view  of  the.  SouAd:  at  tht  time 
Mv  Kiittner  traveled  it  had  not  become  the  fcite  of  Britiih  bra- 
very; buc  the  dresriful  battle  of  Copenhagen  can  be  bcft  dcfcribed 
bv  the  pen  of  an  Englilh'mkh,  and  the  tkik  hals  p^ribrmed  by 
Mr.  Catr,  Sv^cdrfi  runs  hortfteHy  in  fircK  a  mariner  thai  the  fp^ftaJlbr 
at  Sophienbux'g  imagines  that  it  i^  joined  to  Iceland,  as  it  does  hot 
appear  Open.  It  is  fuppofed  that  10,060  veflfeis  oili  an  average 
annually  pafs  through  the  Sound;^  and  in  the  fummer  nnoriths  abou 
ioo  fail  are  fatd  to  pafs  every  arbours.  As  their  voyage  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  wind,  a  prodigious  number,  of  tliemmay  be 
l^en  at  a  time,-  which  affords  a  moft  interefting  fpedafcie. 

Hirfch*hoIex3ti  is  a  palace  of  mor<i  than  ordinary  importance^  It  \% 
a  quartd)r  of.  an  bour'^  ride  from  Sophienburg,  and  was  the  regular 
i^dencd  6(  the  court  in  the  time  of  the  ill-fatbd  Queen  Matilda. 
Since  that  period'  itf  has  been  deferted  by  the  ro/af  family,  and  now 
bears  a  melancholy  appearance  of  ncgleiSl  and  decay.  The  ihfidc, 
fiowevef,  is  ftill  in  tolerable  condition.  His  remarks  on  this 
i^difice  mult  excite  a  liVeily  intereft  in  every  Britifh  bofom. 

'   "  The  man  who  Ihewed  us  the  palace,  was  one  of  Matilda's  domeHics  : 
be  fpoke  of  his  nififtrefs  with  tendemeis  and  emotion  ;  and'  feemed  to  take 
particular  pleafure  in  the  recoDedion  of  her.     He  told  us,  tiiat  a  mafque-* 
tkd^  was  given  at  the  palace  in  town,  at  which  the  queen  vsras  preient. 
When  it  was  over,  ihe  was  taken  inta  cuftody  by  General  Von  Koller* 
banner,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and* driven  to  Cronberg^     Her  domeiUcs 
were  fent  after  her ;  and  this  man,  who  pafTed  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
at  that  place,  afterwards  accompanied  her  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  where  fhe 
wa's  received  by  great  numbers  of  the    Hanoverian   noJ)ilitv.     I   looked 
round,  but  in  vain;  to  difcover  fome  traces  of  this  princefs.    Not  a  portrait 
of  any  kind  was  to.be  feen  in  i:he  whole  palace ;  nor  yet  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Crown-prince.     It  is  natural  to  iuppofe  that  there  is  none  in  the 
King's  palace ;  ihey  now  endeavour  entirely  to  forget  this  black  bufinefs  ; 
and,  among.  tbo(e  who  are  at  all  connected  with  the  court,  4t  is  never 
mentioned.     The  murder  of  Struenfee  and  Brand  is  regarded  with  horroo 
aud  the  unfortunate   fate  of  the  amiablel  queen  is  univerfally  lamented. 
The  Crown-prince  has  pretty  plainly  exprefHbd  his  fent imet^ts  on  this  tubje6t. 
As  fooi>  as  he  was  confirmed,  that  is,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  17/ and 
was  placed,  in  fome  meafure,  at  the  h^adof'the  governnmei)t,.theQu«^n 
]C>Qwager  was  obliged  to  leave'Copenhagen,  and  retire  to  FrederidbJ^rg> 
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XrereTixeWied  in  the  year  1796.   The  prince  likevyife  (hewed,  in  the  fequel, 
a  decjded  averlion  to  all  thole  who  had  lakep  part  againii  his  mother 

•^  On  oor  return,  we  foon  arrived  at  the  park,  wTiic  h  h  nothing  morte 
than  an  e^tenfive  foreft,  pf  about  50  fqua^re  miles,  containing  fcanty  paflure- 
^e»  feparated  from  the  wQod,  and  a  great  number  of  deer.     In  an  open 
part  of  it  i$  (kuated  a  fmall  edi^ce,  belonging  to  -th«  King,  called  the  ; 
Hermitage.     It  was  formerly  ufed  as  ahunting-ieat,  where  the  Sovereign  * 
ibmetimes  patTed  a  night  or  twp ;  but  is  not.  Ipacious  enough  to  admit  the  ^ 
whple  Court.     The  buitding  is  in  ^  wretched  condition,  and  all  around  it  > 
naked  and  deferted. 

«'  We  then  entered  a  thicker  part  of  the  wood,  and  there  I  beheld  a 
fpedlaple,  which,  a,Ione,  would*  have  repaid  me   for  the  day's  excurfion.  ^ 
From  the  24th  of  June  till  the  2d  of  Ji^Iy,  ^  portion  of  this  forett  is  the 
theatre"  of  every  kind  of  diverfion ;  it  Is  frequented,  daily,  by  immerife ' 
multUudes;  and  particularly  oh  Sundays,  many  thoufands  oF  people' there 
aflemble.     You  lee  a  great  number  ofjjooths,  adapted  to  company  of  ali 
defcriptions.  '  In  thele  you  fin(jl  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  a  Variety . 
of  fpeciacles.    Thele  diverfion^,  it  is  true,  have  na  intere(i  for  a  perfon  of 
refined  fenfibility  and ,  fupe^ior  tafte:    they  are  calculated  only  for   the^. 
multitude;  and  many,  merely  for. the  low^jt  clafs  of  ttie. people  and  the. 
cpiintry-folks,  from  the  adjacent  parts.     You,  however,  meet  with  perfops 
of  education  among  ihp  crowd,  who  rejojce,  becaufe  fo  many  of  their 
fellow -creatures  are  defighted  ;  and  divert  them  lei  ves  with  the  ridiculous; 
ihews.   •  I  obferved^mariy  a  hand fome  equipage,  and, fmaft  livery.     To  a. 
Granger  this  fcene'is  particularly  interefHng,  were  it  only  for  the  oppor-** 
tunity  it  affords  of  feeing  the  various  drelTes  of  the  people  in  the  difleren^ 
^  parts  of  the  ifland.  s      \ 

The  obfervatory  of  Copenhagen  is  an  edifice  which  always  attracts 
the  attJ*ni"ipn  of  travellers*in  Dennfiark  :  it  i«  uqdcr  the.diredfion  of 
M.  Biiggc,  or  Byggc,  the  profeffor  of  aftrohorty,  an  account  of  whofc. 
journey  to  Paris,  in  1800,  will  be  foupd  in  our  ninth  volume.  M, 
Kvittner  wascondudted  by  him  through  the  obfervatory,  and  he  thtnkt 
it  the  largcft  odifice  of  the  kind  he  ever  faw. 

It  is  a  tower,  lao  feet  high,  and  70  in  a  diameter ;  and  was  ercftcd 
by  King  Chriftian  IV,  for  the  Icholars  of  Tycho  Brahe,  It  is 
circular ;  and  the  interior  forms  a  perfedi  cylinder  j  between  this  and 
the  principal  wall  rons  a,ftair-cafe,  by  which  you  may  afcend ;  for- 
it  forms  an  angle  of  five  degrees  and  a  half  with  the  horizon  ;  and  is 
confequently,  extremely  convenient.  This  Winding  ftair-cafe  ceafes 
before  you  reach  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  makes  room  for  four 
apartments,  which  belong  to  the  Obfervatory.  Round  the  top  is  a 
baluflrade,  within  which  is  the  Obfervatory,  properly  fo  called.  It  is 
far  from  Jarge,  but  has  a  toleratile  colleSion  of  inftruments  ;  which^ 
though  iiot  ha^dfome,  are  faid  to  Be  very  ufeful ;  and  poflefs  the 
peculiar  merit  of  having,  with  few  exceptions,  been  made  at  Copen-r 
hsigen.  The  quadrant  is  fix  feet  in  length,  A  telcfcope,  by  Schrader, 
of  Kiel,  who  is  ftill  living,  is  12  feet  long,  and  of  the  fame  con-f 
ftruQion  as  Herfchers^  There  is,  Hkewifc  an  aftronomical  circle, of 
four  feet  radius,  which  is  entirely  divided  into  90  and  96  degrees  fo 
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that  the  fmallcfl  error  in  an  obfervation  is  deteSed.     f  he  telefcopes.^  i 

enable  the  fppfltators  to  ciiftinguith  the  Windows  in  the  iioufes  at  1 

'Landfcrona,  23  mliles  diftant,  .  1 

In  the.  Tower  of  the  Obfervatory  are  ftveral  ancient  manufcripts,  . 
pamciilarly  fome  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Sporro  Sturlefon,  the  cele*  ^ 

brated  Icelandic^hiftorians ;  but  bur  traveller  is  evidently  unacquainted 
either  with  the, writings*  or  their  authors,  fince  he  confefics  that  he 
could  not  read  three  words  of  the  former,  while  he  perverts  the 
orthography  of  the  writers'  names. 

Speaking  of  fome  ancient  books  in  the  royal  library,  he  fays  that, 
the  firft  book   printed   in  Denmairk,    was  in   the  year   1496.     We 
believe  this  to  be  a  miftake,  for  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation printing  was  very  general    in  Iceland,  Hifhop  GilTiir  having. 
for  forne  time  ^efpre  eftablifced  no  lefs  than  three  Printing  Offices, 
in  difterenjt  diftriSs,  where  he  printed  tranflations  of  the  Bible  and .  , 
>Jevy  Teftan^ent,  about  the  year  1530,  with  types  of  his  own  cafting. , 
Hence  if  theajc  of  printing  prevailed  in  a  Danifh  colony  as  early  as 
the   year   abovc-iritntioned,    there   is    no  doubt  that   it   muft  have 
been   long    before  known    in  the    capital  of    the   mother- country.  * 
This  is  a  circupiftance  of  fome  importance  to  thofe  who  take  delight* 
in  tracing  the  prdgrefs  of  the  arts  in  different  countries,  at  periods 
vhen  civilization  had  arrived  to  no  very  elevated  pitch. , 

*  According  to  profcffor  Nyerup,  the  number  of  volumes  in/  the 
royal  library  is  250,000.  At  the  time  of  our  author's  vifit,  it  had 
received  an  increafe  of  100,000  by  the  addition  of  the  Suhmian 
colledion.  ''  Hfht  revenue  for  its  fupport  is  3000  Danifli  dollars  per 
annum,  and  with  this  ispurchafed  mod  new  publications,  particularly 
the  fplended  editions  which  appear  in  London' and  Paris. 

The  fine  Arts  meet  but  little  encouragement  in  Denmark.  A 
celebrated  painter  named  Jiiel,  vvho  refidid  twenty  years  ago  at 
Geneva,  now  lives  at  Cp[ienhaeen^  and' is  employed,  much  againft 
liis  will,  entirely  in  the  line  of  portraits.  He  complained  that  he 
feld()bi  or  ever  reccivied  an  or<ler  for  a  hiftorical  piece,  though  he 
never  got  lefs  than  80  dollars  for  a  portrait  !  What  a  lametitable 
proof  does  this  Ample  aiiccdote  afford  of  the  gd^^neral  and  difgufting 
kicreafe^of  vanity.  Biit,  ala?  j  Denmark  is  not  the  only  kingdom  in 
which  the  fublime  art  of  painting^  for  wliich  the  ancietffs  wjere  (b 
much  diftinguiflied,  has  been  fuffered  to  fink  into  contenfhpt.  The 
ardent  and  ingenious  youth'  of  the  prefent  day,  ambitk>«'s  of  th« 
fame  of  a  Claude,  a  Guido,  dr  a  Tepiers,'muft  fee  with  indignation 
the  negleA  of  their  exertions,  while*  the  property  which  our  fore- 
fathers devoted  to  their- encouragement,  is  now  difburfed  in  the  moft 
frivolous  and  inrtmbral  diffipatioiiL,      '  ' 

-  While* fp^alcing  of  the  ftateof  the  arts  in  Denmark,  our  author 
pcntions  an' extraordinary  edifice,  callfcd  the  Marble  Church.       '*     * 

«'  This  chiirch,"  fa^ys  he,  "is  n9t:fnier^ly  qqvered  v'ith  iparble,  like"  th© 
Italian  buildings/ b'uV is  entirely  lof  that  ifii}d  of  fione,  prQ<?ured  from 
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Horway,  and  of  a  gre^ifli  white  colour.    If  I  werje  tn  fay  th^it  this  firudlur^ 
is  aprociigioas  undertaking,  I  (houW  convey  a  very.imperfedl  idea  5  becauJe 
every  perlbn  has  a  particular  Handard  of  comparilbo.    Being  flruck,  when* 
ever  1  pafTed,  with  iKe  huge  malfes  of  marble,  which  are  partly  fian^ing 
and  partly  lie  fcattered  on  the  ground,  I  once  meafured  one  of  the  princi- 
pal columns,  and  found  it  to  be  27  ieet  in  circumlefence ;  and>  of  courfe, 
al^^f^  nine  in  diameter.     As  thefe  columns  ate  of  the  Corinthian  orY)er> 
they  mail  be,  with  their  pedeitaU,  at  leail  90  fe«et  in  bright.     What  could 
induce  tlie  Danes  to  undertake  fo  gigantic  a  work  I    The  conlequence  was 
thai  the  building  wa;s  never  half  completed,  for  j^rant,  it  is  faiil,  ofa  pcoper 
foundation  ;  but  I  am  incline^d  to  believe,  for  want  of  nron^y.     The.  pbji 
IS  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  confide/able  alterations.     TheiJI 
principally  conlift  in  deviating  widely  from  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the 
original*     They  are  now  beginning  to  work  upon  it,  on  a  new  plan,  by 
which  the  editice  wiUbe  made  much  fmaller  than  was  originally  prop^Qfed.** 

'The  lying-in  hofpital  at  Copenhagen,  is  in  feme  refpeds  an  cx^^^ 
cellent  inflitution,  and  is  confidered  to  be  one  of  the  beft  fchools  of 
the  obdetric  art.  Upwards  of  ipoo  femal/s^  sinnually  obtain  relief 
froai  it,  and  the  pupils  who  come  from  a  great  didance,  have  an 
oppprtunity  of  feeing  every  cafe  that  cao  ppffibly  occur.  Theregu* 
lations  of  this  hplpitai,  however,  will  give  rife  to  many  imporq^nt 
reflections  in  the  mind  of  the  tnoralift.  We  Will  ftfffer  the  author  to 
defcribe  them. 

"  This  inftitutiori  is  properly  a  kind  of  fouhdling-hofpifal,  in  whfcli 
mothers^  mdy  not  only' place  their  children,  but  where  they,  may  alfo  b^ 
delivered.  AH  piM^nan^  women,  of  whatever  condition,  religion,  or 
country,  are  admitted,  without  being  aiked  .any  queliions ;  they  are  even 
allpw^  to  CQme  in  niaiks,  and  U>  retain  them  during  their  refidence  tbere^ 
This  building  formerly  had,  .iu  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  a  machine,  fimilar 
to  thofe  I  have  feen  a^  Milan,  and  in  other  foundling-holpitals,  in  which  f 
perfon  may  place  the  child,  turn  the  machine  inwi^rds,  then  ring  the  bel^ 
and  go  away.  This  ha,s^  however,  been  removed;  and  the  king  has  Qrd^re4 
every  female  who  pfefents'herfelf'to  be  admitted,  only  \xith  certain  limi,- 
tations  as  to  tim^.  .  Married  women  frequently  apply  for  admittance  ;  and, 
at  their  departure  are  even  at  liberty  to  leave  their  children  behind  thenj- 
Women  of  rank  and  property  frequently  avail  themfelves  of  this  general 
licence,  becaufe  they  here  find  better  attendance,  and  fuperior  conveniences, 
to  what  they  could  poflibly  enjoy  in  their  own  hdules ;  and  for  which,  they 
of  courfe,  pay«  The  bel^  accoinniodadon  for  ladies  of  (his  defcription  coit 
^Qeen  doll^r^  pt^r  week*  Thece.are  other  apartments  for  twelve,  and  others 
again  as  low  as  eight,  dollars. 

.  "  The^ lodgings  of  the  unmarried  are  feparate  fl'om  thofe  of  the  married, 
women.  In  thi-j  regul^tiop,  I  thought  J  difcovered  that  a  diftindtion  was 
made  between  the  children  of  love  and  the  offsprings  of  the  married-bed^ 
which,  in  an  inftitution  pf  this  nature,  appeared  rather  improper.  I  yya% 
hbwever,  informed,  that  thi^  regufation  was  introduced,  lell  the  fingl^ 
ladies,  by  living  among  thofe  who  were  married,  might  meet  with  forae  of 
-their  accjuaintance,  and  thus  be  diicovered.  The  apartments  (or  twelve  ana 
fifteen  dollars  are  handtbme,  ^aiid,  in  general,  fpacious  and  con\*enient.  At 
my  dedre,  I  was  fhewn  feveral  rooins^  for  the  reception  of  thoie'  who  are 
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{raluitoudy  admitted  into  this  inftitution ;  anri  found  (hem  ail  clean,  con^' 
iDodirius,  and  comlbrlable. 

"  Le£luft;s  on  midwifery  are  regularly  held  at  this  place,  both  for  tna1« 
and  female  praclitfonem,  but  at  different  hours ;  and  here  all  the  midwivey 
in  the  Danidi  dominions  ought,  by  right,  to  have  fludied  [heir  profeflion." 

From  the  moft  accurate  accounts  M.  Kiittner  could  obtain,  the 
immber  of  inhabitants  at  C(^pen^hagen  exceeds  80,000.  At  the  enu- 
meration in  -1794,  it  amounted  to  86,133,  but  this  (latemenc  was 
made  2.  fhorc  time  previoufty  to  the  great  tire.  All  the  ihhabiiantiE 
underftand  the  German  language,  which  was  brought  into  ufe  by  the 
late  King.  The  drcfs  of  the  people  in  'general  differs  in  no  remarka- 
ble degree  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of.  any  other  European  capital. 
Our  ingenious  author  is  fo  very  minute  in  his  inveftigations,  that  tp 
follow  him  through  all  his  remarks  would  be  an-  cndlefs  lafk.  Hi» 
defcriptions,  however,  are  fo  fimple  and  unaffeiSed  that  they  leave  an 
imptc^on  upon  the  mind,  (imilar  to  an  aflual  obfervancc  of  the 
obje^S  which  he  has  examined.  His  account  of  Frederic fburg,  a 
diftinguifhed  edifice,  is  well  wprth  attention. 

He  defcribcs  it  asthefineft  and  moft  complete  monument  of  the  tafte 
and  mignificence  of  former  peritid?,  beinp;  ereftcd  by  Chriftian  IV.  ivhp 
reigned  between  the  years  1588  and  ibio.  Though  the  apartments 
nay  have  been  fomewhat  modernized,  yet  the  principal  parts,  par-' 
ticubrly  tbe^  church,  and  the  fplendid  hall  of  the  knights,  have 
Tcm^jncd  the  fame  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  confttuflion.  In 
^euer^l,, edifices  built  about  1 1^0  centuries  ago,  have  either  fallen  to 
(fec^y,  or  have  undergone  fo  many  alterations,  in  a  more  moderri  tafle, 
Ihal  very  little  of  the  original  ftyle  is  left,  This,  on  the  contrary, 
jg  in  complete  prefervation,  and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  Gothic  pomp  Of  ihofe  times.  It  confifts  of  three  principal 
j>arts  ;  of  which  the  chief  ftruflure',  containing  th;  royal  apartments, 
pofleffes  fo  rhuch  Gothic  beauty,  and  is  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  he 
is  of  opinion  even  the  moft  zealous  admirer  of  Grecian  archite£lure 
cannot  behold  it  wi'.hcut  pte^fiire. 

The  ceiling  bf  ihc  church  and  the  hall  of  the  knights  are  replete. 
with  fculpture,  carved,  and  in-laid  work,  reprefenting  hi&orical  fa£U 
^  ,     the  altar  is  of  ivory  and  ebony  with  figures 'em  bofled  in  filvcr. 

After  examining  the  caftle  ofGrcnbupg  at  Elfmcur,  M.  Kiittner 
croiTed  the  Sounil  to  Helfingburg,  the  parage  of  which  is  generally 
«iide  in  35  minutes.  With  refpeS:  to  travelling  in  Sweden,  we 
derive  the  following  information. 

In  Sweden  there  arc  no  poftiliions ;  and  the  pcafants  who  furnilb 
iha  horfes,  arc  not  ufed  10  drive  a  large  carriage.  Every  pair  of  horlcs 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  peafant,  ^-ho  fuffets  the  ftranger  to  do 
with  them  esaflh  as  he  pleafes.  He  gives  himfelf  no  faither  con- 
cern, excepting  to  look  for  a,fpot  abcut  the  carriage  where  be  may 
^x  himfcif,  and  thus  be  carried  along  g  or  at  farthill,  he  rides  one  <u 
the  fflieqioft  |iOifes,i>ut  not, without  ereatreluitunce.  At  Helfingbure  ■ 
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theiravdkr  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  provide  himfblf  With  a  driver  for 
the  whole  journey ;  and  he  likewife^  as  far  as  fais  knowledge  extends^ 
fcrves  for  an  interpreter*  ^  * 

There  are  alfo,  neither  poft-m^flers  nor  poft  horfes  \  but  ihft  govern- 
ment  has  adopted  fuch  regulations,  that  any  perfon*may  travel  extra <» 
poA,  in  tvery  direi^ion.  The  whole  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
that  is,  the  portion  fouth  of  Upfal^  is  interfe^ted  by  innumerable 
roads  ;  and  all  are  fo  well  fupplied  with  horfes,  that  one  proceeds 
without  impediment,  by  obferving  the  neceflary  precautions.  Tht? 
country  is  divided  into  ftations,  to -each  of  which  is- attached  a  cJertain 
number  of  horfes,  which^  the  peafants  inhabiting' the  di(lii£t  are^ 
obliged  to  furniih.  At  every  ilation  a  perfQji  is  appointed,  who  id 
Called  Rallkarly  and  is  either  a  peafant,  or  the  Rafter  of  g  public- 
houfe,  whofe  buiinefs  it  is  to  befptak  and  collefl  the  horfes  that  are 
requi''ed.  But,  as  tb^  peafants  who  furnifli  chem  frequently  live  at 
the  diftance  of  four  or  five  miles,  from  theftation,  the  traveUci;  would 
make  but  little  progrefs  if  he  had  to  wait  at  each  till  the  horfes'  were 
afTembled.  He.  therefore  writes,  every  eveningy  a  billet,  on  which  he 
mentions  the  (lages  h6  intends  to  go  the  following  day  ;  at>the  fame 
time,  ftating  at  what  hour  he  experts  to  arrive.  This  billet  is  fen t 
from  ftgge  te  Aage  by  extra- poft,  that  is,  by  peafants  who  are 
called  mfclFengers,  and  who  receive  nothin'g  for  their  trouble,  but  are 
merely  paid  for  their  horfes,  at  the  rate"  of  p©ft-horfcs.  In  this 
manner  tb«  billet  is  conveyed  to  the  different  Hallkarls^  each  of  whom 
forwards  it  by  a  f/efli  meflenger,  and  provides  the  horfes  for  his 
ftage  again  ft  the  appointed  houYi^ 

The  Swedes  fpeak  Englifli  and  French  remarkably  welL  From 
the  inveftigatloh?  of  our  author,  during  a  (bort  ftay  at  Gottenburgh, 
we  leiarn  that  the  Eaft  In.dia  comnperce  in  Sweden  ^is  continually 
decreafing  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Englifh  in  that 
traffic. 

'Amongft  the  new  V^rks  of  Trolhatta,  fince  ihe  time  of  Mr. 
C<ixe's  travels,  is  a  grand  canal,  which  was  undertaken  by  one 
individual  alone.  He  raifed  a  fubfcription  to  carry  it  into  execution 
which  amounted  to  115,000!.  and  when  tvl.  Kiittner  was  prefent  it 
was  nearly  finiflie^,  and"  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole  expence 
would  not  exceed  45,000!.  The  author  of  this  fpeculation  is  Mrw 
Chalmers,  of  G6tt£uiburg,  a  director  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  at 
that  place. 

Our  readers  will  be  aftoniflic;^  to  learn  that -there  is  not  a  fingle 
bookfeller's  ihup  in  \\\t  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden,  all  literary  works 
being  ordered  from  H^mbufoli  and  Copeifhagen. 

M.  Kiittner  is  of  opiniop  that  fome  of  the  high^ft  mountains  in 
Norway  ate  upwards  of  2,2oo  feet  above  the  fea ;  but  this  is  left 
than  they,  have  been   described  to  ^e  by  former   travellers.      It  is 
remarkable,  <jonfidering  the  latitude  of  Norway,  that  the  climate  is. 
fo  mild  as  to  adoiit  of  pcaqhes  and  ocher  delicate  fruit  arriving  at 
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maturity  in  the  open  air.     Indeed  the  beauty  of  the  country  to  the 

t detent  of  200  .miles,  but  particularly  between  Chrifliana  and  the 
wedi(h  frontiers  is  fo  attractive  as  to  entitle  Norway  ;ta  the  appella^ 

tioo  of  the  S>vifzerlaad  ®f  the  North. 

./  ■     .  ^     ■      • 

•  <*  I  could  not,"  fays  oar  traveller,  "  forbear  remarking  the  great  nirinber 
•f  rivers  in  this  diftrict.  In  the  70  miles  whiqh  we  travelled  yetterday,  we 
crolled  fi\T  Tivers,  the  fmalleft  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Mulda  or  Necker; 
at  their  mouths ;  they  iare,  indeed,  not  very  deep,  and  on  account  of  theii^ 
numerous  Falls  they  are  not  navigable.  The  Glomme,  in  general,  appiearti 
to  be  a^  broad  as  the  Elbe  at  Drefden,  but  in  fome  places,  it  is  far  broader. 
In  the  part  where  we  firft  crofTed  it,  and  where  the  rocks  on  each  (ide  fome-t 
what  contra^  the.  channel,  its  breadjLh  is  computed  to  be  400  paces.: — pnly 
(wo  of  thefe  rivers  are  provided  vvith  woocjlen  bridges;  .over  ail  the  other* 
we  were  oblfged  fo  p^-fs  in  boats,  or  rather  rafts,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  number  of  timbers  faftened  together,  between  which  the  water  appeared 
flifoon^as  the  coach  was  placed  upon  the  machine.  The  firft  of  thefe 
lafts  vvhich  1  faw,  fjBed  me  with  fuch  apprehenfion^  that  1  looked  round 
ibr  a  boat.  I  found  one,  but  there  was  ho  perfon  to  row,  as  allhands  were 
employed  with  .the  wherry.  I  therefore  determined  to  iWw  myfelf,  and  -my 
companion  offered  to  aiuft  me.  I  was  juft  puftiing  off  fr6ni  the  ^(hore, 
when  our  coachman,  leaving  the  horfes  and  carriage,  jumped  into  our  boat. 
This  was  a  fortunate  circum  (lance,  for  I  fbon  dtibovered,  that  we  werp  inade-* 
quate  to  the.  enterprize,  -and  when  we  ireached  the  r^iiddle  of  the  river,  the  ^ 
current  was  To  impetuous  that  we  were  hurried  rapidly  along,  and  it  required 
my  utmoft  exertions,  together  with  all  the  flrength  and  experience  of  our 
coachman,  to  arrive  at  the  oppofite  (hore,  though  confiderably  below  tho 
p\dLc6  werd  we  intended.  Had  it  not' been  for  the  alliftance'ot  our  coach- 
man, we  ihould  have  been  carried  aWay  by  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent, 
llill  fome  fall  would  have  precipitated  us  among  the  rocks,  and  terminated  • 
,  our,  exertions  together  with  our  lives." 

.  In  his  way  to  Stockholm  our  author  gives  fome  pleafmg  details  of 
the  interefting  provinces  of  Weftmorland;  Norige,  and  Sodermann- 
land,  which  arc- the  more  acceptable,  as  Mr.  Coxe  has'  been  very^ 
brief  in  his  defcriptions  of  thofe  diftri<Sls,  probably  in  confequehce  of 
his  attention  being  almoft  entirely  dire6led  to  the  mines.  Judging  from 
M.  Kiittner's  accounts,  this' country  muft  certainly  bear  a  ereat 
refemblarice  to  Switzerland,  excepting  in  point  of  edible  accommoda-r 
tlbn ;  for  at  Praftbol  not  a  morfel  of  fugar  was  to  be  procured,  and  there 
were  only  four  eggs  in  the  whole  villag^c.  Refpeding  the  cofliume 
and  appearance  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  we  have  the 
.  .following,  particulars.  * 

'*  In  Wermeland  the  peafantry  have  a^  national  drefs,  which  has  a  very 
pleadng  appearance.  The  coaf,  which  is- long,  and  has  federal  folds 
behind-,  is  of  a  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black.  The  culTs,  and  likewife 
the  collar,  are  of  .a  violet  or  pu^  pie  colour.  The  men  feem  to  me  to  be  mor^ 
a6tive  and  lively  than  on  the  other  fide  of  S^weden  ;  they  likewife  have  a 
better  figure,  and  are  handfomer  upon  the  whole.  I  was  particularly  flruck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  females.  They  were  not  only  well-^rown  and  had 
a' good  a  complexion^  but  b'ke wife  much  more  delicate  features  than  you 
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'obfeFve  in  tbe  country-peopl^^  or  any  of  the.Jaboih'flig 
countries^ .  What  heightens  their  beauty  in  an  extraordir 
.  gives  their  whole  figure  a  cleanly  appearance,  is  the  nation 
a  white  handkerchief,  which  they  throw  over  their  hea^  ii 
as  to  protect  themfelves  from  the  lun,  covering  part  of  their 
in  large  folds  behind.  The  females  of  the  lower  claflre<  a 
their  heads  in  the  fame  manner^  but  with  a  Islrger  handk 
eTtegance,  than  the  Swedifli  woraefl.  It  fliould  be  obfer 
ipeaking  only  of  the  country-people,  and  of  the  lower  clafli 
for  the  higheT  ordfers  every  wh^re  drefs  the'fartje  9A  perl 
rank  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.       • 

*'  Though  I  thought  the  females,  of  Wermeland  particul 
cannpt  fay  they  were  exclufivdy  (b ;  fbr,  in.  "alj  the  pro 

•  Wermekndand  Stockholm,  I  met  with  a  great  number  of  ch; 
that  I  conCider  this  middle  part  of  Sweden  as  the  land  of  be 
Helfinburg,.  ^orw^y.,  and  the  fouthern  (bores  of  the  Jake  < 
women  were  the  ,reverfe ;  fo  that  I  wondered  now  travel 
foe  beauty  of  the  (ex  in  Sweden. 

*'.  This  njiddle  diftrid  it  Js  that  may  te  regarded  as  th( 
Herex  twice  as  many  ihhabitants  live  upon  one  fquare  w 

'  Helfingburg  -and  Gottenburg.  It  produces  grain  in  al: 
wheat  not  excepted  ;  and  likewife  fome  fruits.  The  inhah 
clothed  and  better  lodged ;  in  a  word,  they  are  in  every  rel 

-  fbrtable  than  thofe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  kingdom.     Tl 

•  where  bufy  with  the  rye-harveft,  wlych  wai  partly  over." 

That  Britifh  manufaflures  have  a  prepoti^erancy  on 
is  a  fadl,  for  which  we  have  great  reafon  to  be  proud 
had  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  that  fa  A,  ^t  a'towr 
ituna,  celebrated  for  its  itianufa£lure&  of  .hardware. 
.  ducexi  'to  a  workman  in  Iteel,  whofe  houfc  was  ful 
fifiilhed  articles,  but  he  admitted  that  be  could  not  (r>a 
them,  as  evefy  perfon  preferred  the  light  poli(h  and 

•  thofe  from  England.  ^  ,  * 

The  people  of  moft  of  the  towns  of  Swedett  po(Iefs 
fpirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  a  circumftance  of 
ance  to  the  caufe  for  which  chat  fpirit  is  now  about  to; 
exertion.     Our  author  was  afTured  that  on  the  affaffin; 
tavus   HI.  the  indij/r^ation    of  the   inhabitants  of  the 
mention -d  wa^  fo  great,  that  they  propofed  to' march 
Scbckh<)lm,  to  avenge  his  death.     For  l  confiderable  t 

'event,  a  nobleman  could  not  make  his  appearance  in' tl 
out  being  infulted,  and  ^  perfoii  whofe  ftame  caufed  ht 
taken  for   one  connedcd  with  the  affaffin,  narrowly  e(^ 

Jtfel 

The  capital  of  Sweden,  afforded  a  wide  field  for  th 
mind  of  our  traveller,  and  his  obfervatlons  on  if  are  ft 
pleafing:    througjh  thcfe    v^c  muft    decline  attendrrig 
regriet  to  fay  that  they  place  in  a  ftrilcing  view^'the  deg 
a  country  which  i«  almoft  deftitute  of  that  grmdpn 
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f-^moncy.  A  Briton  will  here  have  another  ample  ground ?or  exul- 
tation, by  contrafting  the  immenfe  wealth  of  this  favoure<i  ifland 
with  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Northern  countries.  At  Stockholm 
there  is  an  obfervatory  in  a  moft  admirable  fituationy  but  it  is  deftituto 
of  inftrumentsy  as  it  neither  pofleiTes  any  funds,  nor  has  any  allow- 
ance from  the  government.  And  the  whole  contents  of  the  public 
Mufeum  were  collcfled  by  the  private  liberality  of  the  martyred  Giif- 
^vus  III. 

At  the  prefent  tinie,  when  we  have  formed  (uch  important  and 

intimate  alliances  with  the  Northern  powers,   every  cijfcumftance 

.  which  tends  to  illuArate  the  character  of  thofe  potentates  is  peculiarly 

>  intereding.     On  the  barren  ifland  of  Drotningholm,  is  the  moft  mag<^ 

nifijcent  palace  which  the  king  of   Sweden  pofleffes.     The  country 

'  between  it  and''  Stockholm  is   wild,  romantic,  and.  thinly  peopled, 

while  the  ifland  itfelf  being  nothing  but  a  bare  rock,  afibrJIs  no  aid 

'  to  vegetation,  and  the  few  firs  apd  other  hardy  trees  which  grow 

'Upon  it,  always  appear  to  be  parched  up  by  the  drought.     That  fuch 

a  fpot  (hould  be  fixed  on  for  the  conftruflion  of  a  royal  refidcnce  is 

.  fingular,  but  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  its  interior  cannot  fail  to  ftril^e  a 

traveller  with  aftonifliment. 

"  I  expefted/'  fays  oar  ^thor, ''  to  fee  in  Drotningholm  the  moft  fplendid* 
palace  in  Sweden^  bat  not  to  find  there  the  elegance,  the  tafte,  and  lux-* 
ury  and  the  magnificepce  of  Verfailles.  At  an  immenfb  expence  the  la^te 
King  coUcded  here  furniture,  tapeftry,  gold,  filver<  porcelain,  bronzes, 
fratues,  pictures,  clocks,  jewels,  and  decorations  of  every  kind  frona  tha 
'  moft  elegant  and  fuperb  manufactories  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  air  of  gaiety 
which  at  the  fame  time  prevails,  and  fuch  the  impofing  appearance  of 
the  whole,  that  I  never  law  the  country-reftdence  of  any  fovereign,  the 
interior  of  Which  deferves  to  be  compared  with  Drotningholm,  The  fame 
tafte,  cleanlinefs,  and  neatnefs,  which  are  fo  conrpicuous  in  the  principal 
flru6lure,  are  like  wife  difplayed  in  the  inferior  buiidmgs,  which  are  very 
nuraetous,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  prepared  for  Tome  grand  fel- 
tival.  In  a  word,  every  thing  announces  the  refidence  qi  a  King,  and.^ 
though  on  a  very  reduced  fcale,  reminds  me  of  the  fplenciour  of  the  coiyt, 
of  Verfailles,  when  I  viirted  it  ib  the  years  1787  and  1788/' 

The  following  charader  of  the  fcing  of  Sweden,  pofleffes  ntuch  in- 
•Icceft.  We  do  not  think  that  auftefe  and  unqualified  re  ferve  is  a 
proof  of  an  amiable  difpofition;  but  if  the^  following  particulars  be 
-correS,  we  will'augur  that  the  young  Swedifli  monarch  is  a  man  of 
ftrong  iniellefts,  and  likely  to  prove  a  worthy  co-adjutor  in  the  views 
of  the  upright  and  fpirited  autocrat  witli' whom  he^  appeares  to  have  en* 
gliged  himfelf^  ' 

«'  The  King,  who  has  a  good  figure  and  an  open  countenance,  is  un- 
commonly grave,  for  a  pi^ribn  of-  his  age ;  it  is  even  faid,  t^hat  he  has 
never  been  feen  to  lau^^h.  ^  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  lie  fat  befide  the 
•  Queen,  without  moving  or  uttering  a  word.  I  have*been  informed  by 
perfons  iUtimately  acquainted  with  the  court,  that  he  entertains  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  dignity,  and  that  he  is  extremely  folicltous  to  avoid  every  thing 
tter^galory  to  hi«  rank.    Though  his  youth  invites  to  faaulidiity^  yet  he 

•  know* 
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-  knows  hdv^  16  keep  ev^ry  one  at  a  proper  diftance  by  a  : 

and  gravity.     Even  the  intiijTate  friends^of  his  early  life,    < 

mer  playfellow  ibmetinies  forget  the  (bvereign,  are /aid  to  I 

,  ^  fevere  reprimand,  whenever  they  have  permitted  therafc 
infringement  of  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  their  Princr 
his  dignity  may  probably  be  the  feafon  why  he  is  always  I 
th,e  fplendour  and  formality  ol  a  court ;  whereas  many  ) 
the  prefent  day  are  not  very  fond  of  the  one^  and  gladly  d ; 
other.  , 

*'  The  referved  difpo'fition  of  the  King  was  raanifefted  in 

'  dnrtng  the  regency. .  He  concealed  his  iientimentsr^lativ^ 
ings  of  the  Regent ;  but  when  he  had  alTumed  the  govei 
foon  (hewed  the  refoiution  he  had  adopted.  •  He  has  n 
of  the  mc^afures  of  the  Duke  of  Sqdermania,  in  order  top; 
hit  father,  and  the  nation  appears  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  < 
ther,  I  conceive^  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  Reg^: 
other  account.  The  young  Monarch  is  f aid  to  dread  noth 
fhc  idea  that  any  perlon  poireffes  or  feeks  to-  obtain  an  infl 

The  very  fufpipion  is  fufficient  to  terrify  him,  and  to  indue 

'  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  individual. 

The  principal  objed  of  his  attention  appears  to  be  the 
he  certainly  found  in  a  wretched  fituation.  His  father  was  I 
and  engaged  in  many  undertakings,  far  beyond  the  ability 
poor  a$  Sweden.     His  many  journies,  the '  purchaies  he  n\ 

'  houle,  the  immenfe  funis  expended  on  Drotningholm  and  I 

*contfru6tion  of  highvoad^,  and  laftly  the  injudicious  and  e 

'tunate  war  with  RufBa,  exhaufted  the  excliequer,  and  invol 

'  in  debt.     The  duke  of  Sudermania  appears  to  have  been  ui 

•  of  reftoring  the  deranged  finahces. 

"  **  For  fevcra!  years  the  expences  both  of  the  royal  famil 
vernment  in  general  have  been  on  the  increafe,  and  yet  t! 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  more  taxes,  for  the  country  a 
be  entirely  exhaufted.  They  have  not  been  able  for  a  contic 
open  any  new  channels  of  trade,  an4  have  even  loHrfome 

'  Iner ly  poflefled," 

M.  Kiittncr  expreffcs  his  convi£lion,  in  defiance  of 
former  travellers  and  hjdorical  writers,  that  the  popuh: 
holm  exceeds  that  of  Copenhagen,  From  the  nature  i 
Stockholm  is  fp  very  extenfiye,  that  it  is  generally  f 
upwards  of  twenty  milesln  circumference.  laclpding 
reported  to  contain  about  92,000  inhabitants.^ 

The  Swedifli  language  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the 
more  fo  than  the  German,  and  in  the  theatres  the  foftn 
nunciation  renders  this  fimtlarity  fo  ilriking  as  to  att 
of  a  foreigner  who  underftands  any  thing  of  the  E 
'fht-' following  is  T.n  inftance  in  point.  An  aflrefj 
.**  Gifmig  eder  arm^  min  bror^^  exadly  like  the  words 
would  be  tranflited^  i;  e.     '*  Give  me  your  army  my  br 

The  Swedes  have  a  ftrange  peculiarity,  in  keeping 
which  any  jperfoB  ojf  note  has  bcea  killed^    Mr.  Coxe 


'dfrfs  df  Ch^rtes  XII,  prefer\^ed  ia  the  Fredfeticflsof,  and^  M.  KtittBCf 
Kw  eviry  article  even  to  the  (hirt,  which  Guftavus  wore  when  he 

*  Wks  liiutdercd  by  Ankerftrom. 

A  gentleman  of  our  author'^  acquaintance,  who  accompanied  him 
lo  Haga  informed  him,  on  entering  a  particular  room>  that  ,the  coh- 

.{pirators  intended  to  aiTaflinate  the  king  in  that  fpot  a  confiderable 

.tifne  before  he  was  killed. 

The  great  iron  mines  and  furnaces  at  Oefterby  are  from  v^rioMS 

^cif€Mmftances  wbrthy  of  attention  ;  and  M.  Kuttfier  travelled   up* 

-Swards  of  twenty  niiles  for  the  purpofe  of  infpeding  them.  .  He-  dr* 
rtved  at  Oeiierby  by  proceeding  along  the  bibadtiful  lake  of  Danne«> 
mora,  reMark^le  <^r  hs  n^nierous  and  fertile  iflands. 

'^  Mrs.  Peil,  the  proprietor  of  the  whole,  received  us/*  fays  he,  "  with 
the  politenefs  of  a  womaii  of  quality,  (hewed  us  the  furnaces  herfclf,  and 
then  con.du6ied  us  thorough  her  extenfive  domain.  She  lives  here  in  the 
rural  grandeur  of  a  princefs,  has  a  noble  and  fpacious  boufe,  flables  with 
£xty  borfes,  twelve  carriages  of  different  kinds,  gardens,  hot-houfes  and 
pi eafure- grounds.  Eyery  thing  bears  tl?c  appearance  of  tafte  and  fplendo^r, 
which  are  generally  the  confequences  of  great  upulerice.  The  iroii  mines 
here  are  what  edates  an'd  lauds  are  to  the  great  and  the  wealthy  in.  other 
countries.  They  are  fuperin tended  by,  the. nobility,  to  whom  they  princi- 
pally belong.  ' 
;   "  Of  the  extent  of  the  works  at  ibis  place  you  may  form  fonae  concep- 

.  tioOyi  if  I  repeat  ^hat  Mrs.  Peil  told  me.  She  fixed  the  number  of  her  la- 
bourers with  their  families  at  eight  hundred.  Thefe  do  not  live  in  de- 
tached huts  or  in  villages,  but  reside  in  houfes,  all  of  which  belqng  to  this 
lady.  They  are  built  in  regular  rows,  and  ca^.  h  houfe  contains  two  fa- 
milies.    Each  of  thefe  double  houfes  ftaiids  at  a  certain  diftanCe  from  the 

,two.  next;,  but  To  as  to  form  a  flreet,  each  fide  of  which  is  lined  with  trees, 
jibrmingap  alley  in  the  middle.  It  is  impodible  to  defcribc  the  peculiarly 
pleafing  appearance  of  thefe  rural  ft^eets,  which  are  fituated  at  fome  dif- 
t?mce  fro^  the  manfion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houfes  are  all  of  fuch  a 
clafs,  that  they  would  not  be  a  diicredit  to  a  town,  and  extraordinary  clca n- 
linefs  prevails  throughout.  Some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  works 
were  covered  with  iron-plates,;  and  part  of  the  manfion  with  coppery  a 
luxury  which  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  Sweden,  and  in  which'  the  iti- 

fhabitants  indulged  probably  in  tbofe  times  when  rh^t  met^l  was  pi'op  >ition- 
ably  of  littl6  value.  1  muft  ftill  obferve,  that  Mrs,  Peil  toid  me,  that  ber 
labourers  were  the  defcendants  of  the  Huguenots,  or  as  Hie  denonlinated 
them  Walloons,  that  is,  French  Proteftants,  who  fettled  here  upwards  of  a  cen* 
lury  ago.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  lince  they  under ftood  a  liule  French, 
but  they  nowpoffefs  no  knowledge  of  that  language,  andSwedifh  is  their 
mother  tongue.  / 

*'  Daniieniora  is  the  moft  celebrated  iron  mine  in  Sweden, — This,  as 
well  as  that  at  Fahlun,  is  totally  different  from  any  I  have  feen  in  other 
countries      In'ftcad  of  having  a  defcent  finiilar  to  thofe  of  the  mines  of 

'Germany  and  oihe:  pans,  the  aperture  ofthe  principal  ihaft  at  Dannemora 
is  about  as  large  a ;  the  moft  cxtenfive  market  place  of  any  German  city, 
a'nd  affv  rds  the^-ry  interefting  fpedacle  of  a  great  number  of  people  at 
work  m  the  different  j)arts  in  open  day-lightj  fo  that  the  fpedator  at  thte 

<  top  may  overlook  at  ouce  all  the  various  operations  of  the  labourers. 

'^  Thilk 
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\  *f  SrhismiQe  wastrofmracnced  in  the  year  1527-  The  ore  yields  from  feventj 
to  feventy-five  per  cent,  -and  feme  even  from  eighty  to  ninety.  The  total 
ni^mbef  of  (hafts  is  oine^y-feven  j  but  .oajy  twenty -three  are  now  in  ufei 
The  mine  yields  annually  150,pOO  fkipponds  (ajbouc  J  8,0QQ  toE^s  of  iroq^ 
which  i^f  the  t^eft,  and/confequently  ,the  deareft,  in  Sweden.  The  greateft 
part  of  it  is  eiiportcdio  Etigland,  The  number  of  horifes  employed  in  the 
ijl^o^ks  isT44:  The  labourers  ift  the  pitS' amount  to  487,  but  the  total  ffnni-' 
b*r  of  perlbnfe  of  both  fex^s,  dmplbyed  at  thivS  placfe  is  1579.  There  are  no 
furnaces  n^ar  tho-ftiitiej  but  thfe  different  proprieitors,  m6ft  of  whorr)  refide 
in  thfc  neighboufhbod,  -tbnirey'' tKft  ore  to'  their  i^frates,  where  it"  W 
rneltfjd  and  haw^to^fered'i•  aftfer  which;  it  is  tranfported  a  confiderable  ^ay 
bylatidi  '^ndthen  %y  V^ter  through  Geffle  to  Stbckhdm,  &c.  As*  the 
places*  wh6r^  th^ori^' ?s  drawtf'up;  appeared  extremely  dangcrocis, '  P  ett- 
quind  Whether  atdrdetrts'dld  ntft  frequently  bcciii^,  and  was  ibformed/ that 
h>'the  coQi^fe'of  ayeat  thre^  lives  were  loft  on  aa  'average,  but  that  daring 
the  ^refcft t,  Avd  -pfcr j(bnS'  had  Mrcady  perifhed." 

The  grand  water-fall  of  the  Dalejf,  one  of  the  I argeft  rivers  iff 
Sweden,  near  Elfecarl«by  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in  fublinoity  to  anjr 
on  the  Gdntirxettt  of  Europe.  None  in  our  traveller's  opinion  v^oUlcC 
bear  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  n^ar  SchafPhauferi. 

'«  Comparifons,  he  obferve?,  are.  generally  unjuft,  for  there  are  fcarcely 
two  thii^gs  in  nature  which  refemble  each  other  in  all  their  parts.  Many, 
prefer  the  Swedifli  fallf  others  confider  jthat  of  the  "Rhine  as  \  noore  pic- 
turesque, and  others  again  give,  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter,  i 
ijiall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  faying,  that  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  is  noi^ 
dilhonoured  by  a  comparifpn  with  the  Swediih.  The  Dalelf,  which  fig« 
nifies  the  river  of  Dakcarlia,  has  not  by  far  fo  much  water,  but  it  cover* 
a  greater  fpace,  and  produces  a  grand  effe6i  j  being  divided  by  an  infulated 
rock,  it  forms  twofalls by  the  fide  of .^ach  other.  A  little  lower  down 
there. is  a  third,-  whi:h  isfinaller.  AH  the  three  may  be  feen  at  once  frota 
feveral  points}  but  the  two  larger  are  fo  near,  that  both  of  them  may 
be  Drought  into  one  view.  The  rocks  are,-  as  ufual,  of  granite  and  over- 
grown with  fir,  pine  or  larch  trees.  The  violence  with  which  the  water 
precipitates  itfelf  from  rock  to  .rock  is  incoBCeivablej  and  the  figures  of  the 
rocks  are  fuch,  that  the  water  between  them  forms  an  objea  highly  pic.. 
turcfque.  The  current  below  the  cataradls  is  continually  interrupted  by 
rocks,  till  it  receives  the  tribute  of  the  third  fall.  -  The  river  then'becoraea 
deeper,  is  coroprefled  into  a  narrower  channel,  and  again  forms  a  kind  of 
fill  by  the  ixnpetuofity  with  which  it  ruihes  between  the  Surrounding 
rocks. 

"  At  this  fpot  a  wpoden  bridge;  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  in 
lengthy  has  been  credfced'over,  the  river.  1  was  informed  that  the  archi- 
te^  is  a  peafiint,  who  can' neither  read,  write;  nor  draw.  At  the  fi  ft 
fight;  this  bridge  prefents.  nothing  very  firiking;  but  when  you  retle«Si 
that  the  pillars,  whict  lupport  it  Hand  in  the  tii'dft  of  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent ,  and  that  the  water  breaics- againft  each  of  them  with  the  utmdft  vio* 
lence,  yoa  are  at  a  lofs  which  to  adttiire  the  moft,  the  bold  defigo  of  the 
f.rchite^^  .0!:Ais  caprice  in  (eicSing  this,  fpot  for  a  bridge,  while  the  riVer 
is  perfedly  placid  a  little  lower  4^wn  but  there,  indeed,  a  bridge  would 
.    be  left  convenient/'  , 

The 
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^  Thcuppel'  mines  at  Fahlun  in  Dalecarlia  form  one  of  the  principal 
Aa pie icohunod it ies  6f  Sweden,  though  it  appears  from  our  auchor'isf 
inveftigattons  tiiat  they  are  nearly  exhaufted.  .  His  defcription  of 
them  is  Very  interefting. 

.  ^*  We  paflcd  BlVc  fiours  in  viewing  the  mineg  of  this  place..  The  cop--' 
per-mtne  is  probably  the  moft  ancicDt  in  Europe:  the  *  exafl:  period 
lit^hen  it  was  commenced  is  not  known  :  but  the  earlie(i  grants  relative  to 
it  are  of  the  1 4th  century.  Here  truly  reigns  the  abommation  of  djcfola-* 
tlon.  What  accumulated  mountains  of  Aone,  on  w»  jch  for  ages,  not  a 
fir^gle  blade  of  grafs' will  appear !  In  what  eternal  fmoke  the  whpl^jcoun- 
try  is  enveloped!  what  a  noife  from  nearly  two  hundred  engints^and  their 
.,  apparatus!  This'pldure  of  defoiation  begins  as  vou  le.<ve  Fahlun^  on  the 
ibuthwefl,  and  extends  without  irKerruption  to  a  great  diilance  around^ 
The  fiones  eKtra^ed  for  centuries  from  the  mines.are  piled  up  ii^to  fo  many 
barren  mountains,  that  ftfaogers  are  obliged  to  have  a  ^i)idet  left  they 
ibotrld  lufe  their  way  in  the  multitude  of  roads  which  run  like  ftreets  be- 
tween them. 

.  **  1  he  pimcii>al  opening  of  ihjs  mine,  like  that  at  Dannemora^  is  of 
▼ery  great  extent,  but  none  of  the  labourers  are  here  e^rpofed  to  view« 
YOu  would  fi  arcely  credit  that  I  have  been  to  the  depth  of  l60  fathoms, 
without  defcending  a  fingle  ladder.  The  defcent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
great  open  pit,  is  by  means  of  wooden  Hair*.  Here  you  proceed  a  (hort 
diflance  on  level  ground  till  you  arrive  at  a  houfe  which  ftands  cohti- 
^ous  to  the  rbck,  and  is  properly  the  entrance  of  fhe  mine.  The  guide  is 
provided  with  feveral  bundles  of  plintes  which' he  lights  one  after  the  other. 
You  now  continue  to  defcend  by  wooden  ^eps',  which  are,  indeed,  neither 
very  well  made,  nor  kepfin  good  repair.  The  horfes,  however,  are  c^^nduft- 
cd  by  the  fame  way  into  the  mine,  and  where  a  horfc  can  go,  it  cannot  be 
very  difficult  for  a  man  to  walk.  The  paffages  form  a  la  by  in  Ch  of  flreets, 
ivhich  are  nio.ly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  though  they  are  here  and  there 
cotifiru^ed  of  wood  an<f  fome  few  are  formed  of  brick.  Between  iwentjr 
and  thirty  horfes  are  employed  in  the  mine,  and- thefe  animals  fee  the  light 
of  day.  only  once  a  year,  namely  at  Chrlftmasj  when  the  fnbterraneous  la- 
bours are  fufpend^d  for  a  time.  We  came  to  many  (hafts,  which,  though 
perpendicular,,  yet  coudu6tcd  to  the  outfide  of  the  mine ;  it  is  through 
tlicle  (hafts,  and  not  by  the  way  we  went,  that  the  ore  i§  conveyed. 

•'  Though  we  defccnaed  to  a  confiderable  depth,  yet  the  copper  h  en- 
tirely exhaufted  in  all  the  pafl'ages  which  we  traverfed  j  ahd  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  tw©,  the  ore  is  found  only  in  the  loweft  fhafts.  Th  /  part 
of  the  m:  untain  containing  the  ore,  was  originally  of  the  figure  of  an  in- 
verted  cone.  -  the  nearer  the  works  approach  the  end  of  the  cone,  the  nar- 
rower of  coarfe  the  region  impregnated  with  the  metal  becomes,  and  the 
lower  they  rauft  be  funk.  In  confequence,  the  expences  increafe  every 
year;  and  many  imagine,  that  in  lels  than  (werrty  years,  the  n^ine  miift 
be  relinquilhed,  probably  before  the  ore  is  entirely  exhaufied,  becaufe  the 
-  profits  will  ha  too  inconfiderable  to  defray  the  charge  of  working.  -  It  is 
remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  metal  have  been  difcovered  io  any  other 
part  of  the  country. — In  the  year  1 650,  when  the  produce  of  this  mine 
was  at  the  higheft>  it  yielded  about  2500  tonsrj  but  at  prefcat>  the  iannual 
^oduce  falls  ifaort  otSOO  tons. 
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KuttnerV  Travels  through  Dei^mar\  and  SweA 

.  "  All  ftc  ore  cxtraded  at  Fahlua  is  melted  in  aboat  7( 
vhich  60  are  Htuated  in  the  town,  and  the  others  in  the  n 
The  ore  contains  on  an  average,  no  rpore  tha  :  two  per  cen 
bci"  of  miners  is  800,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  of  the  laboi 
at  the  furnaces.  The  whole  concern  is  divided  into  2500  fl 
prtetors  of  which  are  difperfed  tbrewgh  the  kingdom,  but  i 
refide  at  Fahlun.  .The  latter  have  their  own  turnares,  1 
agree  for  the  fmehtng  of  iheir  ^aie  of  the  ore  ^t  a  fiipulatei 
ILiag  receives  one  eighth  of  the  produce, 

'  "  At  this  place  tliere  is  likewife  a  vitriol-raanufadory,  whc 
and  blue  vitr*  I  are  ntade.  I  alio  faw  here,  what  1  bad  never 
fore,  a  great  quanthy  of  old  iron  of  every  kind,  which  is  i 
▼itriol  water.  The  acid  gradually  diffolies  and  confumes  tl 
iron,  till  it  at  length  difappears,  and  the  whole  msffs  is  c 
jcopper. 

"  The  population  of  Fahlun  is  fald  to  amount  to  6000  per 
place  is  fituated  iri  tlie  latitude  of  ^*40*.  As  the  furnaces 
night  and  day,  the  town  is  enveloped  in  continual  fmoke,  wl 
a  confiderable  diftance  on  every  fide.  Every  thing  is  deftroj 
the  copper  with  whicb  the  two  churches  are  covered,  is  obi 
newed  every  thirty  or  forty  years^  in  confequence  of 
operation/' 

We  ihall  pafs  over  many  particiilars  jntp^  which  our  ; 
at  Carlfcroha;  fuch  as  theftate  of  the  navy,,  the  docks, 
tion,  manufaftures,  &c.  as  they  have  all  been  an>ply  and 
invcftigated  by  our  intelligent  countryman  Mr.   Coj^e; 
fuc^  a  mafs  of  pJealing  piatter  as  the  induftry  of  Kiittnei 
cd,  it 'is  difficultio  perufe  many  pages  or  even  paragrap 
finding  both  remarks  and  anecdotes  with  which  the  m< 
reader  cannot  be  difpleafed.     The  precautions  taken  to  ^ 
fenals  and  docks  of  Sweden* from  the  infpediion  of  forei^  i 
commonly  rigiH  : — no  traveller  h.eing  allowed  to  enter  t  i 
fpecial  permiffion  from  tiie  king.     M.  Kiittner,   while  at 
applied  to  the  Englifli  minifter,  through   whofe  inlSuenci 
to  obtain  that  permiflion,  but  the  latter  faid  fo  nfuch  pn 
lity  .of  a  refafal,  that  he  refjlyed  not  to  incur  the  rifle. 
It  will  be  of  intereft  to  learn  that  Swedifli  Pomerania, 
.  lately  formed  fuch  an  important  topic  of  political  conver 
fefled  in    1796',    including,  the  ifland  of  Rugcn,   a   pc 
I09>o66  perfons:  the  foil  is  much  better  than  that  of   1 
provinces  in  the  iame  latitude,  and  the  villages  make  a  f; 
ipedtable  appearance  than  thofe  of  Sweden  in  general. 

Many  intereftine  articles  of  information  occyr  during 
journey  through  Siiefia,  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards  into  i 
ftates,  but  from  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  e 
review  of  the'work,  we  can  now  do  nothing  more  than  refi 
to  the  book  itfclf,  which  in  many  points  of  view  wJU  b( 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  '  The  vvhol^  of  Kiittner's  tj 
l)ic  cloft  manner  of  jprintingi  and  the  advant?igeous  cboug 


mtU  paucTty  of  mafgni;  appears  tb  form  on ty  about  one'  fifth  jiart  .of 
the  volume  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  which  we  have  already  ftated  ' 
it'^to.  be  contained^  The  tranfl.ation  i5,  on  the  wl^ole,  well  'performed* 
I4nd  is  free  from  thpfe  German  idioms  which.difgrace  the  majority  of  fbe 
paodecn  works  that  are  rendered  into-Enjjlifh.  It,  neyertbelefs  poflfefles 
i't^menefs  offtyle  which  gftcu  ?ipprQxima.tes  to  infipidity;  bul  this 
jfl^ould  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  ferious  and  uniform  manner  ia 
which  the  author  has  compofed  his  journal. 

-,.•-••   ^  .  •  .  ■         » 

Jfric'an' Memoranda :  relative  to  an  Attempt  to  ejiablifh  a  Britifh  'Settle-^' 

-    mM  on  the  IJland  of  Bulama^  on  the  M^efiern  Coaji  of  jifricdy  In  the 

Year  I792.      With  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Neighbouring  Tribe Sy  SoiL 

Prod^SiionSy  isfc.  andfome  Obfen^ations  on  the^  Facility  of  cohnifing 

that  Part  ofAfrica^  with  a  View  to  Cultivation  ;  and  the  IntroduStiotf 

of  Letters  ^nd  Religion  to  its  Inhabitants:  but  more  particularly  af 

'  .,  'the  Meatus,  of  gradually  abolijhing  African  Slavery,     By  C  apt.  Philip 

Beaver/  of. his  Majefty'»  Royal  Navy,    Pf,  500*     4to.     G.-aad 

.    ',|l.  Baldwin.     1805. 

.  ■-» . 

THIS  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  colony  on  an  ifland  on  the  ^oaft^  of 
Africa,  to  be  cultivated  by  free  negroes  hired  by  the  fettlers, 
was  undertaken,'  in  the  year  1792,  by  a  conip^iny  of  gentlemen  arid 
merchants^  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  trying  to  efFe£l  a  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  flave  trade,  byiinding  employmeiit  for  the  natives  of 
Africa  in  their  own  country ;  and  we  cannot  enough  commend  the 
juft  mean- that  appears  in  the  fentirhents  of  CaptV  Beaver,  between  hi$^ 
decided  reprobation  of  the  principles  of  the  flave  trade,  and  his  difap- 
probation  of  the  inconfiderate  erithufiafm'o'f  thofe  who,  by  abolIQiinj' 
it  at  once,  would  probably  infli6l  much  greater  evils  on  the  unhapp] 
objedlsbf  it,  than  ^veh  thofe  which,  they  now  undergo. 

The  work  confifts  of  three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The  firft  pari 
gives  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bulama  Society  fn  England, 
previoufly  to  the  fiiijing  of  the  expedition  ;  and  an  atcouht  of  what 
happened  during  the  voyage,  and  after  the  arrival  on  the  co^^ft  of 
Africa,  tlH  the  ^rojeft  was  abandoned  by  the  larger  part  of  the  colo-r 
nifts.  The  fecond  is,  a  journal  kept  by  Capt.  Beaver,  duririe;.hii  ftaj 
on  the  iflahd  ;  and  he  Was  one  of  the  laft  fettlers  who  quittecfi^ :  ana 
the  third  part  contains  general  obfervations  on  the  preceding  parts, 
defcription  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  foil,  produce,  arjimalsi 
and  climate,  and  a  recap  inflation  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  The  appendix  is  a  colledlion  of  documerits' re- 
lative to  the  fociety.  ,  •  ' 

As  the  whole  of  thefe  Memoranda  record  a  feri^s  of  confuflon,  in^ 
ftibordination,  and  difappointment,  during  which  a  very  l^rge  niajo- 
rity  abandoned  the  enterprize,  and  the  fcw  who  remained,' except 
Capt.  Braver  (who  was  often  too  ill  to  exert  hirhfelf),  and  two  o^v 
three  more,  feli  a  facrifice  to  the  climate  3  we  are  induced,  though  it 
/  .    /   .  .     •  it 
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19  nearly  at  the  conclufion  of  the  worki  to  lay  before  out  readers  ;thc» 
reafons  the  author  gave  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  to  a  general* 
meeting  of  the  fubfcribcr's,  held   at  the  Manfion  Houfe  by  the  LoVd 
Mayor,  June  ^25,  1794.  ...  .  .        .  .    , 

The  principal  caufes  of  the  failure  are  here  reduced  to  three*:— i. The  • 
carrying  out  men  of  the  moft  infan^^iis  charafter  and  abandoned  ha*^ 
bits*     2.  The  arriving  on  thecoaft'of  Africa,  at  the  moft  imprpper  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.    3.  The  omitting  tp  carry  ov^t  the  frame  and  nj^t'eri^!^ 
of  a  houfe  or  houTes,  fufficient  to  fecure  the  whole  of  the  colony^  1017. 
mediately  on  their  arrival,  from   the    rains   and  from  the  fun.— To 
thefe,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  is  added,  4.  The  failing  with^^ 
out  a  charter.  •  ;       . 

,  As  infubotdination  muft  be  fatal  to  every  Undertaking,  in  Whith- 
more  than  one  perfon  are  concerned,  from  th^  eftablifllm^pt  of  a  po^w-* 
erful  empire  to  that  of  a  convivial  club,  we  muft  confider  the  Jaft,' 
though  greatly  influenced  by  the  firft*,  as  the  radical  caufc  of  the  total' 
failure  of  the  projeScd  fettlement.  i  Wie  will  therefore  turn  back  novT 
to  the  beginning  of  t^efe  Memoranda,,  to  fhew  hpw  this  happened,, 
and  then  m^ake  fome  obfervations  on.  the  obvious  confequl'^itces-,  in 
Which  it  will  appear,  that  a3  much  is  to  .be  imputed  to  th^  ArrQ9icdus 
political  principle  of  many  of  the  proprietors,  as  to  the  want  of  iQOKtl 
principle  among  many  of  the  fettler^. 

Early  in  the  procefs  of  the  undertaking,  and  fdme  time  before  the  faii^ 
ing  of  the  expedition,  the'fprm'of  a  cdhftitution'  was  drawn'  up  ^hd 
figned  by  every  perfon  who  i'n tended  to  become  a  (cttler;  but  when 
this  form  was  laid  before  his  M^ijefty's  Minifters,  it  appeared  (00b-' 
noxious  to  them,  that  the  failing  otihe  fhips  was  prohibited,  till  this 
conftitution  was  di  fa  vowed,  'and  then  pcripifiiQn  wa?  granted  iji  ;)ic 
following  oiEcial  letter*; —  •  , 

"  I  amdireded  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  to  acquaint  yoa  that,  under  the 
GrreQin fiances  ftated  in  your  roemorial  to  him »^  dated  ibe  %\^  of  Mtirch  lad, 
9nd  your  having  dij<;lalfne$l'and  Gst  a/ide  a  certain  pointed,  rueiug/anduco  pji^ 
agreement,  and  con/lijLutipn  of  government,  for  a  colpny  about,  to  ^b©  ^fta^ 
bTi(h.ed  on  or  near  the  iHand  of  Bulaniji  in  Africa,  as  engroflTed  and  figned  on 
the  9th  day  of  March  179^;  he  has  no  further  objedion  to  the  departure  of 
the  llups  deftined  for  the  ferv ices  iftated  in  your  memorial  above- meiittohed;' 

"lam.  Gentlemen, 
To  the  Trufiffsfar  the  "'  Your  moft  obecjient  humble  ftjrvant, 

Sulam  Juociatm.     '  '  '    ^  .         ^' JOHN  KiNG,"   • 

•  The  colony  was  thus  left  without  any  code  of  law  that  could  be  le^ 
gaily  enforced  ;  but,  unfortunate  as  this  cjrcuniflance  might  be,  wc 
diink  they  were  better  without  ^zw/ form  of  conftitution,  th2in/ucha 
one  a^  the  cqmmittee.had  planned,  which  was  done  at  a  time  when' thfe 
Gallorhianiawas  at  rts  height,  and  had  affe£led  many  perforisAvKofe 
principles*  and'  Avhofe  underftanding  fliould  hive  operated  as  pro- 

phyladics 
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phylaflics  agaii^ft  it:  for  this  form  the  author  offers  the  following  ^ 
apology:—        ;  ;    , 

*'  Jtmufiberememhered^that  this conflitution^  which  will  probablynovr  b«. 
viewed  with  an  evil  eye,  was^  drawn  up  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791/ 
mnd  before  the  revolutionary  monfter  had  begun  to  devour  every"  tfiing  that 
could  claim  kindred  wilh,virtue.  Though  the  crimes  of  the  next  ten  years 
make  one  (hudder  at  every  thing  which  tends  to  give  power  to  a  democratic 
Tabble^yet,!  believe,  ifthisconllitution  had  been  printed  three  years  fooner, 
or  ifa  late  revolution  iiad  not  taken  place^  if  would  ftot  have  been  found 
fault  with."  u 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  we  give  our  decided  diflcnt, 
Wc  think,  under  no  times  nor  circumftances  a  conftitution  could  be. 
approved  for  a  colony,  which  is  fo  very  oppofite  to  that  of  the  mother 
country;  and  in  the  code  of  an  infant  colony,  to  make.refiftance  to 
Government,  and  the  n\eans  of  trying  an,d  punifliing  the  chief  gover- 
nor, by  thofe  he  governed,  a  fundamental  law,  (hews  how  little  the 
■wjld  frenzy  of  democracy  can  be  reftrained  by  the  common  rules  of 
prudence. 

We  will  lay  before  our  readers  fome  extrafts  from  this  code : 

''  A^TitLE  I.  All  male  fettlers,  having 'attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  not  being  indented  fervants  or  domeftic  receiving  wages,  or  mendi- 
cants, Ihall  have  a  vote  in  the  ete^^ion  of  the  legiflative  council,  which  elec- 
tion, (hall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  fuch  v\)te$. 

.  '<  Art.  XL  The  legiflative  council  fhafl  coniili  of  thirteen  members,  who 
ihall  have  authority  to  make  municipal  or  bye*laws,  not  contravening  this 
conftitution,  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  which  we  hereby  adopt 
as  the  bafis  of  our  jurifprtidence ;  and  fuch  bye-laws,  we  hereby  bind  our- 
felves  to  obey  as  implicitly  as  the  c6mroon  law  of  England. 

•*  Art.  VII.  In  cafes  of  the  TOifcDndu6t  of  any  member  of  the  council,  a 
general  affembly  of  the  people  (hali  be  convened^  before  which  the  allegations 
tgaind  him  fliall  be -fiated  ;,and,  if  there  be  found  by  them  fufficient 
caufe,  he  ihall  be  expelled,  and  declared  ineligible  for  a  certain  term,. or 
for  ever,,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence," 

The  following  fliort  declaration  in  the  code  not  only  lays  the  fouh^^^ 
Nation  of  anarchy,  but  abfolutely  breathes  the  fpirit  of  inclepende|)ce 
on  the  mother  country  into  the  frame  of  this  cnabryo  colony-—      \ 

♦'  As  the  sovereignty  resides  in  thefieo/ile,  all  theirmagiitrates,  whether  legislativf 
mr  executive,  are  resfiimsible  to  themfw  their  administration** 

One  fhould  think  that  the  appeal  ought  rather  to  have  been  made 
to  the  Government  at  home,  than  the  fivereign  people  of  the  co» 
lony.  What  could  Captain  Beaver  exped,  but  infubordinatron 
and  mutiny,  ' from  people  who  efteemed  fuch  a. declaration  as  a 
feif- evident  propoiition.  Let  him  pafte  fuch  a  paper  on  the  main^^ 
maft  of  his  fhip,  and  fee  how  excellent  the  difcipjii^e  of  his  cre^ 
wUl  be. 

Though  it  is  evident  the  fcheme  waa  undertajcen  rafhiy,  and  cpnr 
^u£ted  on  erroneous  principles,  w^  give  full  credit  to  Capt,  Beaver 

V  ■        •  '  f(* 
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.for  his  2teal  and  perfeverance  in  his  pare  of  the  exe 
The  author  makes  the  following  apology,  in  the  pi 
ftyle  and  mode  of  narration  :  , 

'*  I  have  therefore  told  ray  florj  in  the  manner  and  in  the  1 
I  (hould  have  ufed  if  telling  it  to  a  few  friends  in  a  room  ;  ' 
u fed  any  art  in  it$vilru6lure>  Or  labour  in  its  polilh.  I  have  ; 
of  my  way  to  feck  a  word,  or  round  a  period,  with  a  view  to 
if  I  had,  I  know  I  fliouid  have  failed;  but  I  have  remaine( 
exprefi  myfelf  in  the  plain,  op<n«  and  candid  manner  of  a 
iirft  perfon  is  ufed  ii^ead  of  the  third,  becau(e,  unaccudoni 
was  raofl  convenient  to  me ;  and  will  not,  I  hope,  be  dee 
donable  £^nlt,  conlidering  how  much  I  am)  of  necefiity, 
own  ftory^ 

On  this  apology,  we  may  remark  with  truth,  that  w 
a  ftory  told  with  moremodefty;  and  the  ffyle  would  i 
^writer  much  more  trained  in  the  arts  of  compoficiori 
£eaver,  from  his  active  fituation  in  life,  can  be  fuppofed 


^  Nfrt-hern  Summer^  or  Travels  round  the  BidtUy  throu 
"  Sweden^  RuJ^^  PruJJia^  and  part  of  Germany^  ,in  til 
By  John  Carr,  Efq*  Author  ot  the  Stranger  in  Franc 
Pp.  480.     2I.  I2s.  6d.     Phillips.     1805. 

IN  a  former  volume  we  noticed  Mr.  Can's  **  Strange: 
with  a  miKture  of  praife  and  cenlure,  nothing  extei 
letting  down  *^  aught  in  malice;"  and  we  llhali  revie^^' 
produ^ion  in  tht  fameyjS»/riV,  though  certainly  with  oioi 
ourfelveSy   inafmuch  as  our  commendations  wiU  be  h 
with  difapprobation  ;  for  we  have  accocnpanied  hiof,'  ,in 
Tour  with  confiderable  fatisfadion,  and  have,  uenrrall) 
an  adive,  intelligent,   and  agrecaWe  travelling  com  pan 
in  his  fearch  for  mental   food,  Mr.   Carr  panes  throi 
without  makitig  an  atcempt  at  leaft  to  gratify  hi$  app^-tii 
arrival  at  Harwich,  while  waiting   tor  a  wmd,  he  ItrnI 
the  church-yard,  which  ftroU  produced  the  following  rei! 
the  acconxpanying  veifcs,  which  cannot  but  infpir    a  f a  ' 
of  the  author's  heart,  while  they  exhibit  no  luifavoura; 
of  his  talents. 

''  The  Church  yard  lay  adjoining  to  the  inn ;  in  this  folemi 
/  not  alwfiys  enabled  to  indiUge  jn  thoie  lerious  and  (alutaiy  refli 
it  ought  alone  to^niplre;  the  quaint  or  ridiculous  effulions  . 
fchoolmader,  and  the  fexton,  thofe  prolific  moiiaary   laurt>i 
awaken  an  irreliftible  Imile,  by  commenjoratin^  the  ravage 
foime  pious  pun  or  holy  conundrum;  a  perverhou  which  vyeli  i 
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terpofitton  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  oflficer  whofe  power  extends  over  thefe  re-^ 
gions  of  die  dead.     Iliad  not  wandered  far,  before  a  fre(h  plain  flab  at-" 
traded  my  notice,  and  by  its  yinfcriptipn  infofmed  me  that  it  was  raifed  lo 
the  memory  of  Captain  Chriftenfehof  Krajore  ih  Norw^iy,  who  ieU  by  the  . 
bite  of  his  dog  when  mad ;  the  tale  was  fimply  but  toucbingly  told^  and 
drew  from  me  the  foJIo\Vihg  lines : 

Ah!  ha plefs  Granger !  who  without  a  tear 
'  ■         Can  this  fad  record  of  thy  fate  furvey  ?  ,  » 

*    '  No  angry  tempeft  laid  thee  brealhlefs  here. 

Nor  hoftile  fword,  nor  nature's  foft  decay. 

•  '  *  '  '  *  - 

The  fond  companion  of  thy  pilgrim  feet, 
^    ....      Who  watch'd  when  thou  would'ft  deep,  and  moan'd  if  mifs'd 
Until  he  found  his  mailer's  face  fo  fweet, 

Jmprefs'd  wi^h  death  the  hand  he  oft  had  kifs'd; 
•  ""  '  '         •  •  .    ■ 

And  h^re,  remov*d  from  love's  lamenting  eyie 
.  Far  from  thy  native  catVad's  awful  found ; 
Far  from  thy  dulky  forelVs  pen  five  11  gh; 

Thy  poor  remains  repofe  on  alien  ground. 
Yet  pity  oft  (hail  fit  befide  thy  ftone. 

And  figh  as  tho'  flie  mourn'd  a  brother  gone." 

The  account  of  a  marriage  prbceffion  in  Denmark  is  curioiw,  and 
in  the  clofing  ejaculation,  our  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  cordially 
join  with  the  auther, 

/'  At  A  (Fens  we,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  experienced  the  change  of  a  large 
feather  bed,  inftead  of  sl  blanket  and  (heet.     To  an  lintravelled  Englilh- 
mdn  nothing  can-be  more  fingular.     In  the  morning,  as  the  horfes  were 
putting  too,    a  fipgular  proceffion  pafTed  u^;    a  young  woman  in  gala,- 
^hofehair  was  ftiffened  aimoft  to  the  corififtency   of  ftucco  wHh  powder 
and  pomatum,  on  which  was  raifed  a  high  cap  of  lace,  decorated  with  a 
profuiion  of  artificial  flowers,  and  with  a  large  nofegay  of  Tpring  and  arti- 
.  ficial  flowers  in  her  bofom  and  a  book. in  her  hand,  and  turning  in  her  toes- 
moft  abomirably^  paffed  in  the  mofl  ftat^l-y  manner  up  the  ilieet,  preceded 
hy  three  girls  in  mob  caps,  decorated  with  little  bits  ()f  filver  and  gold  lace,, 
and  in  red  jackets,  each  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  followeid  by  two  old; 
women,    holding  books  alfo.      The  iair  heronie.  ot  ibis  lingular  groupo^ 
moved  to  me  as  ilie  palled.     She  was  proceeding  to  the  church,  where  her. 
bridegroom  was  counting  the  lagging  moments  of  herabfence.     The  old  and" 
the  young  peeped  out  of  the  doors  and  windows  as  they  puffed  1     H^aveni 
jteep  me  from  any  thing  like  pomp  or  publicity  on  the  marriage  day  !^*^' 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  memorable  aftion  off  Copenhagen,  ijn 
which    JL.»rd    Nelfon    fo    eminently    fignalized    his    courage,     his 
ftiil,  and  hs  prudence,  eannot  fail  to  intereft  the  feelings  of  Britons ; 
•^nd  therefore,  vire  are  convinced,  our  readers  will  thanjc  us'for  lay-« 
ing  before  chem  the  folldwing  extrafl,  long  as  Jt  is. 

^'  On  Q\^  tptS^m  to  the  city  9od  ^boijit  a  mil?  from  it,  9>  turfed  hillock  of 
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*       'I  ■  >•  ' 

^mall  DOpIars  attrafied  our  notice:  it  was  the  national  tomb  c 
wholfeil  in  the  memorable  battle  oj  Copenhagen  roails  on  i 
Aprilj  1801,  and  ftood  in  a  meadow  about  two  hundred  ya 
road,  and  looked  towards  the  Crown  battery.  As  we  appn 
fiiw  a  fmall  monumental  obetilk  w4iich  \va8  raifedto  the  mer 
tain  Albert  Thurah,  by  the  Crown  Prince.  It  appeared  b 
tion,  that  during  the  heat  <»f  (hit  iangulDary  battle  a  (ignal  w 
one  of  the  block  (liips,  that  all  the  officers  on  board  were 
Crown  Prince,  who  behaved  with  diftinguiihed  judgment  an 
during  the  whole  of  that  terrific  and  anvious  day,  and  wa 
orders  on  fhore,  exclaimed,  *  who  will  take  the  command.' 
i^  Thurah  replied  '  I  will  my  Prince,*  and  immciliately  leaped  int 

|r  as  he  was  mounting  the  deck  of  the  block  (hip,  a  B'rililh   ft) 

hira  amongft  the  dead,    which  formed  a  ghaflly  pile  before  hi 
iigned  his  ipirit  and  his  glofy  to  the  regions  of  immortality 
young  man  of  great  proinife.        i, 
It  is  thus  that  death  often         ^ 

Strikes  the  poor  peafant;  he  finks  in  the  dark. 

Nor  leaves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name, 
jHe  lirikes  the  young  warrior,  a  glorious  mark. 
He  finks  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame.  ' 

"  As  the  battle  under  all  its  circumftances  was  as  awful  an 
,  •  any  in  the  Engjilh  and  Danifli  hiflory,  the  reader  will  1-  am  fu: 
1  usance  minutely  to  contemplate  the.  larger  tomb  yvhich  iirfl 
notice;  it  is  a  pyramidal  hillock  neatly  tufted  and  planted 
|>opbrs,  correfponding  with  the  number  of  officers  who  fell.  1 
the  principal  front  are  tomb  fiones  recording  the  names 
thefe  officers  and  their  refpe^iive  fliips.  A  little  above,  is  an  ol 
xwrthern  marble,  railed  upop  a  pedeftal  of  granite  bearing  this 

"  To  the  memory  (f  those  ^whofeU  for  their  country,  tlieir  grateful  j 
raise  this  monument  ^/irii  ^.   l80L  , 

*'  And  beneath,  on  a  white:  i^arble  tablet  utider  a  wreath  « 
and  cyprefs  bound  together  is  infcribed :  The  wreath  which  the  i 
never  withers  over  the  grave  of  the  fallen  warrior.  The  whole  is 
(qoare  pallifado:  as  a  national  monument,  it  is  too  diminutive 

•*  The  next  day  I  viiited  the  ipot  where  To  much  blood  \ 

jfoong  Danifh  officer  upon  the  Crown  Battery  obligingly  po 

difpofition  of  the  fhips,  and  fpoke  of  the  battle  with  great 

From  thepoiition  of  tbet.Bcitifti  Fleets,  before  the  fquadron 

N^elfbn  bore  down  ^nd  rendered  his  intention  inuubitable»  tht 

irmly  of  opinion  that  the  Britiih  commander  intende4  ^^  W9^ 

(alfcrona  or  Revel,  and  made   no  preparation  for  defence 

itere  lying  in  ordinary,  they  therefore  trufjed  folely  to  their  bl 

btteries. 

"  On  that  day  the  hero  of  tlie  Nile  furpaffed  thofe  atchfeve 
amdipiring  and  afioniflied  world  conceived  mufl  for  ever,  re 
im^ation  as  they  had  been  without  example  in  the  annals  c 
a^ty-  Favoured  by  a  fortunate  fhift  of  wind  and  an  extra< 
Vfttin  of  the  tide  which  at  the  time  was  higher  than  the  Da 
renimbered  it,  he  placed  his  ujifupported  Iquadron,  and  as  i 
M  ilob&rved  £gnal  of  leite^i  flying  at  the^maA  head  ol  it 

....     ■'•.  , 
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chief  in  cominand>  m  a  mod  advantageous  and  formidable  pofition.    T^e 
citizens  of  Copenhagen  in  a  moment  flew  to  their  '  pods ;  all  diflindlions 
were  loft'  in  the  love  of  their  country.     Nobles  and  mechanics,  gentlemen  . 
and  Aiopmen  rulhed  together  in  crowds  to  the  quays,  the  (ick  crawled  out 
of  their  beds,  and  the  very  lame  were,  led  to  the  iea  iide  imploring  to  be  > 
taken  in  the  boats,  which  lyere  perpetually  going  offwith  crowds  to  the  block 
ihips.  A  carnage  at  once  tremendous  and  novel  only  ferved  to  encreafe  tlleir 
enthuHalm.     What  an  awful  moment!  The  invoked  vengeance  of  the 
Brltith  nation,  with  the  fury  and  velocity  of  lightning,  was  fallinfi;  with  ter- 
rible defolation  upon  a  race  of  gallant  people,  in  their  very  capital,  wbofe 
kings  were  once  i'eated  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  in  the  veins  of 
wbote  magnanimous  Prince  flowed  the  blood  i>f  her  auguft  family.     Nature . 
mud  have  (Buddeted  as  the  contemplated  fucn  a  war  of  brethren ;  the  con* 
ili£t  was  fhort  but  fanguinary  beyond  example ;.  in  the  midft  of  the  (laughter 
the  heroic  Nelibn  diipatched  a.  flag  of  truce  on  ihore  with  a  note  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  in  which  he  expreOed  a  wifli  that  a  ftop  Qiould  be  pvit.  to 
the  further  elfufion  of  human  blood,  and  to  avert  the  deftruclion  of  the  Da- 
nidi  arienal  and  of  the  capital,  which  he  obferved  that  the  Danes  tnuft  then 
fee  were  at  his  mercy.     He  once  more  propofed  their  withdrawing  from 
the  triple  league,  and  acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  theBritilh  flag.    As 
foon  as  the  Prince's  anfwer  was  received  a  celfation  of  hoftilities  took  place, 
and  Lord  Nelfon  left!  his  (hip  to  go  on  (hor«.     Upon  his  arrival  at  the  quay 
he  found  a  carriage  which  had  been  fent  for  him  by.  Mr.  D/  a  merchant  of 
high  refpedlability,  the  confufion  being  too  great  to  enable  the  Prince. to 
fend  one  uf  the  royal  carriages;    in  the  former  the.  gallant  admiral  proceed* 
,  cd  to  the  palace  in  the  oclagon,  through  crowds  of  people,  whole  fury  was 
rtfing  to  frenzy,  and  amongft  wht>m  his  per(t)n  was  in^raore  imminent  danger 
than  even  from  the  cannon  of  the  block  (hips  ;  but  nothing  could  Aiake  the 
fouloffuch  aman.  Arrivedat  the  palace  in  theo6tagon  hecalml)  defcended 
from  the  carriage  amidft  the  murmurs  and  groans  of  the  enraged  concourfe, 
which  not  even  the  prefence'of  the  Danith  officers  who  accompanied  him 
could  reflrain.     The  Crown  Prince  received  him  in  the  hall  and  conducted 
him  up  ftairs,  and  prefented  him  to  the  king,  whoiit;  long  Qia^ered  Itate.of 
Ttiind  nsfd  left  him  but  very  little  fenfibility  to  difplay  upon  the  trying  occa- 
iion.     The  obje^s  of  this  impreflive  interview  were  loon  adjufted,  to  the 
perfed  fatisfadion  of  Lord  Nelfon  and  his. applauding  country  ;  that  done, 
he  aiTumed  the  gaiety  and  good  humour  of  a  vijitor,  and  partook  of  Ipme 
refreihment  with  the  Crown  Prince. 

*'  During  the  repaft  Lord  NeKbn  fpoke  in  raptures  of  the  bravery  c^^the 
Danes,  and  particularly  requeued  the  Prince  to  introduce  iiim  to  a  very 
young  officer,  whom  he  defcribed  as  having  performed  wonders  during,  thf 
battle,  attacking  his  own  (hip  immediately  under  her  lower  guns.  It  provei' 
to  be  the  gallant  young  Welmoes,  a  ftripling  of  feventeen ;  the  Britifh  hep 
embraced  him  with  the  enthufiafm  of  a  brother,  and  delicately  intimated  o 
the  Prince  that  he  ought  to  make  him  an  admiral,  to  which  the  Prince  yrj 
happily  replied, '  If  my  Lord,  I  were  to  make  at!  my  brave  officers  z6miHs» 
I  fliould  have  no  captains  or  li<  utenants  in  my  fcrvice.'  This  heroic  yo»th 
had  volunteered  the  command  of  a  praam,  which  is  a  fort  of  raft  c^frjng 
fix  fmall  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty  four  men,  who  puQied  ofifoai 
fhore,  and  in  the  fury  of  the  battle  placed  themfelves  under  the  Pen,  of 
J-ord  Nelion's  fliip,  which  they  mod  fuccefsfully  attacked,  in  fucb  a  m»ner 
that  althoujjh  they  were  below  the  rea«h  of  his  jftf m  chalers,  the  Iriiidi 
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mariners  made  terrible  (laughter  amongfl  them ;  twenty  o 
men  fell  hy  their  bullets,  but  their  yOung  commander  contin  \ 
in  dead  at  his  pof!,  until  the  truce  was  announced.     He  has  I 
as  he  mbft  eminently  d^ferved  to  be,  with  the jgrateful  reme  . 
country  and  of  hi$  prince,  who,  as  a  mark  of  Ms  regard  prefc 
a  medallion  commemorative  of  his  gallantry,  and  has  appoin  ! 
command  of  his  yacht  in  which  he  makes  his  annual  vifit  to  f  i 
ilfue  of  this  conteA  was  glorious  and  decidve ;  could  it  be  otl  ; 
its  defrinies  were  committed  to  Nelfon  V* 

The  tribdtc  of  juftice  here  paid  to  the  gallantry  of  a 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  feelings.     Such  i  i 
Engiifli  and  the  Danes  may  differ  and  may  quarrel,  but,    ! 
felvcs,  they»wiil  not,  on  that  account,  ceafe  to  efteem,  s  ; 
juftice,  each  to  the  other. 

In  the  grdiinds  of  a  country  feat  belonging  to  an  opi  I 
merchant,  Mr.  Carr  difcovered  a  retired  fpot  which  h  < 
reddetice  of  a  ilngular  kind  of  hermit,  a  Dutch  of£[cer,  >  > 
the  court  and  the  camp,  in  early  life,  pafled  many  year 
cell,  till  recalled  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  obey< : 
mons  of  his  prince,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regimem  , 
to  hKS_  departure  from  his  favourite  retreat,  this  extrao  < 
compoled'  ^n  elegant  farewel  to  the  furrounding  fcenery, 
been  as  elegantly  tranflated  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Vain  would  life's  pilgriiti,  ling'ring  on  his  way. 
Snatch  the  fhort  refpiteofa  fummer's  day; 
Pale  forroWi  bending  o'er  his  fgd  repofe» 
Still  finds  a  tear  in  every  (helt'nng  rofe : 
Still  breaks  his  dream,  and  leads  th'  unwilling  flavc 
'  To  weep,  and  wander  to  a  diflant  grave. 
E'en  he^  whofe  iieps  fmce  life's  ungenial  morn 
Have  found  nd  path  unfretted  with  rude  thorn ; 
From  all  he  lov'd  mufi  turn  his  looks  away« 
Far,  far  from  thee,  fair  Dronningaard,  muti  firay, 
Mu(t  leave  the  Eden  of  his  fancy's  dreams. 
Its  twilight  groves  and  long  re  founding  flreams ; 
Streams  wheie  the  tears  of  ibnd  regret  have  ran,   , 
And  back  return  to  for  row  and  to  man ! ,       ' 
O  vet'o"ce  more,  ye  groves,-your  (ighs  fepeat 
And  bid  farewell  lo  thefe  rc!u6iant  feet : 
Once  more  ariie  thou  fofl  thou  ibothing  wave. 
In  weeping  murmurs,  'ere  I  feek  my  grave  ; 
Ere  yet  a  thoufand  focial  ills  I  (hare. 
Consuming  war  and  more  confuming  care, 
Pleafures  that  ill  conceal  their  future  pains,, 
Virtue  in  want,  blefl  liberty  in  chains. 
Vice- proud  and  powerful  as  the  winter's  wind. 
And  all  the  dire  deliriums  of  mankind. 

Tet  e'en  this  heart  may  hail  its  reft  to  come;, 
Sorrow,  thy  reign  is  ended  in  the  tomb  1 
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There  clofc  the  eyes,  that  wept  their  fires  away ; 
There  drop  the  hands  that  clafp'd  to  mourn  and  pray ;     . 
;  There  fleeps  the  rellleirners  of  aching  hearts; 

There,  love,  the  tyrant,  buries  all  his  darts  ! 

.O  grant  me,  heaven,  thus  fweetly  to  repofe ! 
^Tisthus  my  foul  (hall  lrimupho*er  its  woes; 
.^     Spring  from  the  world,  nor  drop  one  painful  tear 
On  all  it  leaves,  on  all  it.  Ireaiures  here  ; 
Save  once,  perhaps,  when  penfive  moonlight  gleamj 
O'er  Drdnningaard's  meek  (hades  and  murmuring  Hrekms^ 
The  facred  grief,  to  dear  remembrance  true. 
O'er  her  foft  flow'rs  may  (bed  its  gent*left  dew, 
.  May  once  in  founds,  that  foothe  the  fufPring  rai^d. 
Breathe  its  lorn  murmurs  through  the  folemn  wind  ;. 
Lament,  fweet  fpot,  Ihy  charms  muft  withered  be, 

.,  And  linger  e'en  jrom  heaven  tp  /igh  for  thee  ! » 

-*  •      •   •  • » 

.  In  line  13,  the  perfeft  tenfe  of  the  verb' to  run  is  fubftituted  for  the 
participle :  an  error  but  too  common  in  modern  poetry,  though  greatly 
trianfgrcfling  all  the"  bounds  of  poetical  licence..  * 

Of  the  capital  of  S^veden,  our  author  gives  bis  r<.>aders  an  intereft* 

'  *ing  accotmt,  and  he  ti-uly  reprefents  the  Swedes  as  a*  brave  and  loyal 

people.'  The  Kiiig  being  abfent  at  this  time^  many  enquiries  were 

made  after  him  by  the  peafantry,  the  catife  of  which  our  traveller  did 

.  not  rightly  underftand  till  his  arrival  at  Stockholm. 

"  The  people  of  Sweden  had  not  been  ;gladdcned  with  the  prefence  of 
their  young  fovereign  and  his  beautiful  queen,  to  \vhom  they  are  devotedly 
and  defervedly  attached,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time>  during  which  the  court 
'  had  been  removed  to  the  territory  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  the  father  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden.  The  effe6t  of  fuch  an  abfcnce  was  felt  and  deplored 
everywhere.  No  doubt  the  virtuous  fuggeiiions  of  his  own  heart  will 
fpeedily  reftore  the  king  to  his  people,  and  another  traveller  will  have  the 
gratification  which  was  denied  me,  of  feeing  him  in  the  bofom  of  hia 
country,  where  a  prince  always  appears  to  the  moll  advantage.  The  king 
Is  faid  to  poifefs  a  very  amiable  mind,  and  to  Regard  the  menoory  of  his  il- 
luftrious  father  with  enthufiaftic  adoration  -,  1  contemplated  a  powerful 
proof  of  it  in  an  obelifk  of  one  folid  block  of  porphyry,  forty  feet  high, 
which  is  at  once  a  monument  of  his  tafle  and  piety.  I  fhould  not  be  doing 
juftice  to  the  king,  were  I  not  to  mention  the  abhorrence  wh'ch  be,  ior 
comm::n  with  his  fubjeAs,  has  manifefled  at  the  cold-blooded  outrage  com- 
mitted againft  the  perfon  of  the  devoted  duke  d*£nghein.*' 

If  the  Pruffians  and  their  monarch  h'adyi  felt,  we  fhould  have  bet* 
tcr  hopes  of  an  attempt  to  refcuc  the  enflaved  Continent  of  Europe, 
from  the  hands  of  this  bafe  ufurper  and  ferocious  afTaflin,  than  we 
now  have.  But  h'tjiory  will  amply  vindicate  the  caufe  of  jufticc 
and  humanity,  and  will  not  fail  to  render  full  juftice  to  thefe  con--  . 
temporary  fovereigns.  ;  / 

The  frienofhip'which  the  laft  King  of  Sweden,  the  gallant  Gui- 
^  tavus  the  Third,  who  fell  a  vi&im  to  the  rage  of  a  regicide,  enter- 
tained for  the  equally  gallant  hero  of  Acra»  whofe  name  the  hiftoric 

paufe' 
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jnufe  wiU  iainiortaIize;'HfForcis.thc  author  an  O'ppoitumty  of  kitro- 
dpcing  ananecdote  of  the  latter  tnrhich  is  new  to  ufi)  arid  may,  pro- 
bably, b^  equally  fo  to  our  readers*.      , 

■     '  '  ■  •  ■       "  .  '  ■  .      '* 

"  Af  Sir  Sidney  is  one  of  my  favourite  heroes,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of 

being  blamed  for  deviating  from  ray  na  rative  a  little,  and  for  d'etaioi;!^ 
the  reader  an^xtra  moment  to  relate  a  (irigular  prepofleffibn  he  felt,  wHen 
ayouth^  of  his  fame,  and  the  theatre  of  his  future  glory,  which  has  j'uft 
Occurred  to'my  rnemdry.  Being  lent,  f  Tme  years  fince,  on  ih  re  opon  the 
Jrifh  coafi  with  a  brother  officer,  who  is  now  holding  ^  defervedly  high 
iituation  in  the  fen  ice,  to  look  for  fonve  defcricrs  from  their,  fhip, sifter  a-loogj 
fatiguing,  and  fruitl  fs  purfuit,  they  halted  at  a  little  inn  to  i:efre(h  thenx-r 
feves;  having  ^ined.  Sir  Sidney  on  a  fudden  became  iilent,  and  feemed 
loft  in  meditation  :  '*  My  dirk  for  your  thoughts,"  eiclaimed  his  friend, 
gently  tapping  him  on  the  fhoulder;  what  proje^,  Sidney,  has  got  po£^ 
fellion  of  you  now  ?  f  My  good  fellow,*'  replied  the  young  warrior,  his 
expreiiive  countenance  brightening  as  he  fpoke,  "  yoii  will  no  do  bt  fup- 
pofe  me  a  liitle  difordertd  in  my  mind,  \\kV\  have  been  thinking  that,  be- 
fore twelve  years  fhall  have  rolled  over  my  head,.  I  fhall  make  the  Britiih 
arms  triumphant  in  the  Holy  Land."  We  need  liot  knock  at  the  cabinet 
door  of  Stk  Cloud  to  know  how  fplendidly  this  predidion  was  verified." 

In  failing  up  .the  Baltic  from  Stockholm^  to  the  capital  of  Swedifh 
Finland,  in  one  of  the  fm'all  vefi'els  of  the  country,  our  traveller  witr 
neffed  an  ope/ation  whigh  may  give  fpine  idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
lower  claffes , of,  people  in  Sweden. 

*'  One  morning  as  I  was  looking  over  the  deck  from  the  (lem,  I  beheld 
an  op(^ration  foraewhat  ridiculous;  but  as  it  originated  in  rude  notions  ctf 
clean linefs,  and  moreover  is  one  of  the  domodic'cufiomsof  the  country, 
I  fball  relate  it.  ^  <.>ur  flcipper  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  good-natured 
brawny  gill,  who  was  a  palfengerj  his  head.was-on  her  lap,  j^ft^as  Goliah 
fome  time  fince  rcfted  his  ■  ri  that  of  Delilak^  but  the  fingers  of  our  fair  cpnl- 
panion  were  more  kindly  cmpl6yed  than  were  thofeofthewoman  of  the  val- 
ley of  Sorck:  the  fkipper  had  no  comb,  perhaps  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing, 
and  this  kind- hearted  creature  was  ftiduloullv  configning  with  a  humane,  be- 
caufe  an  inflantancous  d^ftruclipn  of  fenfati*)n  in  every  vital  part  by  ah 
equal  and  forcible  prelTure^  every  rcftlefs  difturber  of  his  peace  in  that  region, 
which  moft  aHuredly  mut  be,  though  dottors  may  dilpute  the  poiia,  the 
feat  of  rcafon;  the  ca'^in-boy  fucceeded  his  niafter,  and  in  return,  with 
the  keen  eye  and  nimble  finger  of  a  monkey,  gratefully  repaid- the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  head  of  h.s  beriefactrefs."  In  Italy,  thefe  engaging  littU  of" 
jicci  ofkindmf,  conlliuue  the  principal  delights  of  courtihip.*' 

From  hence  our  author  proceeded  throug;h  Ruflijin  Finland  to  the 
capitil  of  that  vaft  empire.  They  there  compute  their  time  by  the 
/Julian  calendar  with  the  old  ftyle  \  1?"^  as  our  author  pertinently  re- 
marks ;  *'  both  ol'J  and  jiew  ftyle  are  fuperior  to  the  poetical  ab« 
.  furdity.of  the  Frer,ch  calendar,  which  muft  be  at  perpetual  variance 
with  the  immutable  Uw  of  climates  and  Geography ;  for  inftance^ 
when  a  merchant  is  melting*  away  under  the  fiery  fun  c^i  fhe  French^ 
Weft  india  iflands,  his  correfpondence  wilLbc  dated  I^ivpfc,  ot  the 
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month  ofCnein,^  This  confideration,  of  courfe,  'efcaped  tke  notice 
of  thofe  revolutionary  jphiJofophers  who  framed  the  new  Jacobin  cal- 
endar; but,  in  truth,  a  Frenchman  nev£r  iooks  beyond  his  own 
country,  and,  while  bis  ignorance  of  all  other  countries*  is  complete, 
be  never  thinks  that  any  thing  out  of  France  is  worthy  his  attention. 

On  his  arrival  at  FrederickOiham  Mr.  Carr  had  the  firft  fpeclmen 
of  that  Ruffian  hofpit^lity  which  he  To  frequently  experiences  during 
his  fliort  refidence  in  that  country.  It  was  late  at  nighty  and  no  ad- 
Q»ittance  was  to  be  gained  at  an  inn. 

**  We  had  been  travelling  all  day  under  a  fervid  fun,  were  covered 
with  dufl  and  parched  with  third;  bur  Abo  bam  was  glowing  to  the  bone, 
our  laft  bottle  of  claret  was  as  warm  as  milk  from  the  cow,  and  our  poor  \ 

exbaufled  horf<^  were  licking  the  walls  of  an  adjoining  building  to  cool 
their  tongues.  In  this  dilemma  1  beheld  an  elegant  yoting  officer,  uncovered, 
in  a  dark  bottle-green  uniform  the  (leg'onary*colour  of  Ruffia),  and  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  upon  whofe  breaft  two  refplendent  ftars  fhone,  coming 
towards  us:  thcfe* flars  were  two  propitious  conftellations.  The  principal 
P' 'rfonage  adirefled  us  in  a  very  kind  and  conciliatory  manner  in  French* 
Upon  our  explaining  orr  fituation,  he  faid,  *  I  am  very  forry^fais  fellow  is 
out  of  the  way,  but  it  ihall  make  no  diflerence.  When  Englilhmen  enter 
Ruffia  it  is  to  experience  hofpitality,  not  inconvenience  :  truft  to  me,  I  will 
immediately  provide  for  you  :'  he  bowed,  gave  dire^ions  to  an  officer Vho 
followed  at  a  diftance  and  paifed  on.  This  amiable  man  proved  to  be  the 
Count  Meriandoff,  the  Governor  of  Ruffian  Finland,  who  fortunately  for  f 

VLS,  had  arrived  about  an  hour  before  from  Wibourg.  -An  officer  foon  af" 
terwards.camp  to  us,  and  conduced  us  to  a  very  handfome  houfe  belonging 
'  to  a  Huffian  gentleman  of  fortune.  Our  kind  hoft,  who  fpoke  a  little  Engliffi, 
introduced  u$  into  a  fpacious  drawing-room,  where  we  went  to  reft  upopi 
two  delightful  beds,  which  were  mounted  upon  chairs.  Our  poor  fervant, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Ruffians,  ranked  no  higher  in  our  hod's  eRimation 
than  a  faithful  maiiiif,  and  was  left  to  make  a  bed  of  our  great  coats  oa 
.Ae  floor  of  the  entry,  and  to  (Leep/wnmi  il  plait  ADieu. 

Our  traveller's  defcrtption  of  Peterfhurgh,  and  of  the  cuftoms  and 
fnanne^6  of  its  inhabitants,  conveys  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  place 
9lnd  people  than  any  former  account  which  has  fallen  under  our  cog- 
nizance. Some  parts'  of  this  defcription  we  (hall  extraQ  :  the  fceriO 
of  the  following  exhibition  was  the  fummer  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva. 

'  '*  A  young  officer  of  the  Imperial  guards  approached  one  of  them  and. 
liffisd  her  hand,  and,  as  he  raifed  his  head,  the  lady  kiffisd  his  cheek  :  it  if 
thecuftomin  Ruffia.  Is  it  podiblc,  thought  I.  that  this  fpot,  in  no  very  ' 
diftant  day,  owned  a  Swedifti  nyfter.  Can  a  little  paltry  bridge  make  all 
this  difference  between  the  belles  of  the  two  countries  ?  But  I  will  leave  thia, 
point  uii^lBcl^ed.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  falutation  was  the  m|ft  graceful  1  ever 
\w'tncfre$V;'i4  was  poli'enefs,  improved  by  the  moft  charming  gallantry— • 
bows,  c«itt?|s,  and  falaras,  are  icicles  to  it.  Whilft  France  furnifhcs  na 
with  caps  ai^  bonnets,  dnd  Egypt  with  dulky  fide- boards,  may  the  Ruf- 
fians fix  tfe^ltoiverfal  mode  of  friendly  meeting  between  the  fcxes  for  evtr 
wdior^vefl' 
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P  Thii  capH^ating  cbaraSeriflic^  and,  as  the  fun  defceivfc^  iTie  gently 
foaad  of  lovers  whifpering  in  the  fhade,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fpot^ 
odtUle  the  furaroer  gar^iens  to  the  dame  of  the  Northern  Eden.  Where 
the  partiei^  are  not  familiar,  the  lady  bowsy  never  curtiies:  the  attitude  ia 
very  graceful.  As  I  am  upon  the  fubje6t  of  kilTing,  and  quit  it  with  ror 
]u^ance>  I  beg  leave  to  date,  that  in  Ealler  evtry  Rulhan,  be  his  r^nk  11^ 
life  however  humble^  and  his  beard  as  Jarge,  long,  and  as  briflly  as  ever 
graced  or  guarded  tfie  chin  of  a  man,  may,  upon  pr^fcnting  an  egg,  falute 
the  lovelieft  woman  he  meets,  however  high  her  flatioo  :  they  fay,  fuch 
is  the  omnipotence  of  the  cuHom,  that,  during  this  delicious  fe(iivali  the 
cheek  of  the  lovely  Emprefs  herfelf,  were  (he  to  be  feen  in  the  (lrc9ts» 
would  not  be  exencipt  from  the  blilsful  privilege."^ 

We  (hould  conje<3ure  that  Mr.  Carr  penned  this  paflfage  after  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  B^^a  of  Johannes  Secundus.  An  anecdote 
is  here  recorded  of  Count  Alexcy  Orloff,  one  of  the  numerous  favour 
rites  of  the  unprejudiced  Catherine,  which  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
moit  bafey  treacherous,  and  unfeeling  of  men. 

"  Here  alfo  we,  h^d  a  fine  view  of  the  country  over  the  Wibourg 
fuburbs^    and  in  a    diilaut   part  of   the  citadel   was  pointed    out    the 
court  of  the  prifon  in   which    the  unfortunate   young  princefs,    who 
was  enfnared  from  Leghorn  by  the  treacherous  uratagems  of  OrlofF,  and 
afterwards  confined  in  this  place,  is  faid  to  have  peri(hed.    The  ^orr 
of  (his  devoted  young  perfonage   is   ftill  wrapped   in  fome  obfcurity? 
After   the  burning  of   the  Turkifh   fleers  near  Tfcheme,    a  beautiful 
young  Ruffian  lady,  attended  by  an  elderly  lady,  appeared  at  Leghorn ; 
although  ihe  appeared  without  (hew,  or  the  means  of  making  any,.hei^ 
fociety  was  much  courted  on  account  of  the  fweetnefs  and  accomiplifhments 
of  her  mind,  the  attractions  of  her  pcrfon,  and  a  certain  air  oif  maje(l|r 
which  'particularly  diftinguifhed  her.    To  fome  of  her  mofl  confidentis^l 
friends,  (he  communicated^  the  fatal  fecret,  that  (he  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  by  a  private  marriage,  and  that  her  pretentions  ip 
the  throne  of  Ruffia  were fuperior  to  thofc  of  Catherine  IL,  to  whqfcfu(r 
ptcious  ear  the  communication  was  imparted  with  uncommon  celerity*. 
Allured  by  the  deceitful  folicitations  of  a  Rufiian  officer,  who  was  an  agent 
of  Count  Orlo(f,  who  promifed  to  efpoufe  her  caufe,  and  to  gain  over  the 
pount,  (he  came  to  Pifa  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  where  Alexjr  ' 
OrloS*  then  refided  in  great  roagnidcence  during  the  repairs  of  his  fleet. 
Upon  her  arrival  the  Count  paid  his  refpe6ts  to  her  with  all  the  deference 
and  ceremony  due  to  a  reigning  fovereign,  affeded  to  believe  her  (lory,  ~ 
and  promifed  to  fupport  her  preten(ions.     At  length,  after  appearing  witfi 
her  at  every  fa(hionable  place  during  the  carnival,  and  paying  her  the  n(io|l 
marked  and  flattering  attentions,  he  avowed,  m  the  mofl  refpe^tful  man- 
ner, a  tender  paflion  for  her,  and  fubroitted  to  her  the  glittering  profpe^ 
of  her  mounting  with  him  the  throne  to  which  (he  was  entitled.     Into  vi-> 
Ca ted  with  the  idea,  ihe  gave  him  her  hand:     A  fev  'days  after  tiic  nnp-» 
tials,  the  Count  announced  a  magnificant  n^iarine  entertainment  in  bonoui^ 
pf  the  marriage.     The  young  perronage  proceeded  to  his  (hip  in  all  im^. 
gioary  naval  pomp  ;  as  foon  as  (be  entered  the  cabin,  gracious  heaven, 
what  a  difplay  of  treachery  was  developed  !  Orloff  upbraided  her  with^bpr^ 
|ng  an  impoftor^  and  thcmoj^a  barbaroufly  to  degrade  her,  ordered  her  de- 
licate 
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licate  hands  to  bcTfaftened  by  handcuffsn  which  had  been  pil^pared  for  tbef 
purpole>  and  quitted  the  iliip,  which  immediately  failed  for  Cronfladt^ 
.irom  whence  me  was  brought  to  the  fbrtrcfs  ih  a  covered  barge,  where  ihe 
was  immolated,  and  never  heard  of  more.'  \t  iii •  fuppofed  that  the  wa# 
drowned  in  her  dungeon,  which  was  rather  deep,  dui^ing  one  ef  the  ibun- 
dations  of  the  Neva/^ 

At  a  time  when  the  Ruffian  Efpperor  is  nobly  ftanding  forth  to 
defend  the  rights  of  independent  nations  againfl  the  n)oft  rathlcfs  am-; 
bition,  and  the  moil  relentlefs  ufnrper  that  has  ever  invaded  them 
fince  the  days  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  every  thing,  which' can  tend 
to  throw  a  light  upon  his  *  harader,  and  to  give  us  an  infight  jnto 
his  mind,  muft^  of  nece^ty,  be  interefting.  • 

*'  The  prefent  Emperor  Alexander  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  hr« 
face  is  full,  very  fair,  and  his  complexion  pale:  his  eyes  blue,  and  e^preilive 
of  that  bcneficer  t  miidnefs  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character.  His  perfon  is  tall,  lufty,  an^j  well  proportioned  j  but,  being  a 
little  deaf,  to  facilitate  his  hea  irg,  he  floops:  his  deportment  is  conde- 
fcenaing.  yet  dignified.  In. the  difcharge  of  his  aggnft  duties  he  difplays 
great  afiivtty  and  acutenef;,  but  without  iliew  and  buftle:  the  leading 
features  of  his  itiind  are  found  difcption  and  humanity,  qualities  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  an  empire  flouriiiiing  and  a  people  happy  !  He  is  fa 
khuch  an  enemy  to  p  rade,  that  he  is  frequently  feen  wrapped  up  in  his  re- 
gimental cloak,  riding  about  the  capital  alone,  opon  a  little  common 
'drofhka :  in  this  planner  he  has  been  known  to  adroinifter  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor.  It  is  his  wilh  if  he  fliould  be  recognized  in  this  IJate  of  privacy, 
that  no  one  will  take  ( tF  their  hats  ;  but  the  gracioufnefs  of  his  defire  only 
puts  the  heart  in  ihe  hand  .as  it  uncovers  the  head.  I  ha\;e  many  times 
feen  him*  in  a  charjot,  perfedlv  plain,  of  a  dark  olive,  drawn  by  four 
horfes,  driven  by  a  bearded  coachman,  a  common  little  poftillion»  and  at- 
tended by  a  fingle  footman-  Soldiers  ire  always  upon  the  look  out  for 
him,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  guard  of  his  approach  ;  without  this  pre- 
caution it  would  be  impollible,  amidft  the  crowd  of  carriages  which  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  reiidence,  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  The 
Emperor  is  very  much  attached  to  the  Englifli,  numbers  of  whom  have 
fettled  in  the  empire,  and  have  formed,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  govcrn- 
jpaent,  a  fort  of  colonyv  The  Emperor  has  often  been  heard  to  fjy  that 
f  The  mun  within  whofe  reach  heaven  has  placed  the  greateft  materials 
for  making  life  happy,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  nrJ?7/^/i/^  country  gentleman* 

**  Although  the  Emperor  has  never  vifited  England,  he  is  perfe6My  ac-^ 
quainted  with  its  charader  and  manners,  as  he  is  with  Its  language.  A 
very  amiable  and  refpedable  Engl ilb  gentleman,  Mr.  G,  of  the  treafury, 
was,  bj  the  wi(h  of  Catherine,  brought  up  with  him,  and  was  the  play- 
mate and  affbciate  of  his  early  years.  1  he  incidents  of  boyifli  days,  fo 
dear  to  every  feehng  and  generous  mind,  left  their  accuftomed  irapreffions 
upon  the  heart  of  Alexander  j  and  though  time  placed  him  at  an  immeafu- 
xable  diftance  from  his  early  companion,  he  has  never  ceafed  to  honour  him 
with  themoft  gracious  regard  j  in  the  difplay  of  which  he  exhibited  the 
Empieror  only  Jn  the  rauniiicent  proofs  gf  his  friendlhip.  I  heard  another 
ini^ance  of  the  flrong  partiality  of  Alexander  for  England.  When  a» 
Jlnglifh  gentleman,  who,  a  fliert  time  before  the  death  of  Paul,  had  fre- 
quently 
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fuently  played  dqets  upon  the  £fate  with  the  Crand  Duk 
to  quit  the  empire  for  his  own  country,  m  confequence  bi 
pathy  which  the  formed  had  taken  to  our  countrymen; 
the  laft  piece  they  ever  pei  formed  together,  Alexander  t 
Urophized^  the  flute  of  his  friendly  muficiaD,^8  he  hel 
'  Adiea,  fweet  iniirument !  you  have;  charmed  away 
care:  often  and  deeply  ihall  I  (egret  the  ahfenoe  oi 
bounds  i  but  yoa  are  going  to  breathe  tliem  in  the  beil  an 
in  Ike  world.'  Thefe  are  triflii^g  anecdote£  ^,  record* 
Ihe  reader  to  the  heart. 

^'  Man  18  mod  natural  in  litde  things.** 

/*  How  miich  and  bow  juftly, /the  Emperor  is  bclov 
Will  occafionally  appear  as  I  proceed.  The  Ruffiaps,  "^ 
many  foreign  princes  to  govern'  them,  behold  with  cnt 
jin  Emperor  born  in  Rulfia-.  The  face  of  the  reigning 
iwcet  and  expreffive ;  her  perfon  \»  (light,  but  very  el 
ufual  height  of  her  fex ;  ilie  is  remarkably  amiable^  and 
ihynefs.  ^  Her  mind  is  highly  culttvated,  and  her  mann< 
and  falcinating.  Her  Mtr^  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  if  thi 
in  the  chifei  of  Sergcll>  muft  be  a  model  of  female  beaut 
and  Eoiprefs  have  no  family.  They  were  united  at  an  e 
age,  from  a  wiih  of  Catherine,  to  contemplate  as  man 
who  were  deftined  to  fucceed  to  the  throne,  as  ihe  couL 
The  two  Grand  Duchelfes,  who  are  grown  up, .  do  hone 
their  Imperial  mother,  and  excite  the  attachment  and 
who  approach  them.  The  youngeft  of  the  two  was  mar: 
€f  Saxc  Weimar,  during  my  ftay  in  PeteribUrgh." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next* J 


Ohfervations  on  the  prefent  State  of  ihe  Highlands  of 
View  of  the  Caufes  and  probable  Confequences  of  . 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,     Small  8vq.     Pp.  289.     L< 
1805. 

ON  a  general  furvey  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  two 
his  charader  and  deftiny,  apparently  of  an  inc 
as  oppodte  nature,  above  ail  others  arreft  our  attenti 
one  light,  he  appears  to  be  an  inadtive  and  lluggifli 
qut  the  h.ibitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  the  haunts  o 
happieft  years,  and  adhering  like  vegetable  nature  t 
Under  another  point  of  view  he  is  feen  as  a  reftlefs 
to  change  his  fituation,  and  roaming  over  the  face 
<iueft  of  a  new  fettlement  and  better  fortune.    *Thefe 
crs  prevail  each  of  them  ip  d\fFercnt  tribes  and  indiv 
to  circumstances :  but,  on  the  whole,  we  ace  moft 
Toiming  difpofition,  as  our  attention  is  more  powerfu 
ho-iy  in  n)otion  than  by  one  at  reft.     The  hiftory  of 
H$  ^reat  oi^tIine|  the  hiftory  of  colonization. 


Bat  though  man  be  a  reglefs  and  roving  being,  it  Is  fipt  choice  but 
m^cflity  that  is  the  caufc  of  the  emigrations  from  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  bighlanders  are  well  known  to  cling  to  th^ir  mountains 
WF^th  an  ardor  proportioned  to  the  fterillty  and  unpromifing  afpeft 
•  of  the  objed  of  their  afFc6^ion. ,  The  fpirit  of  emigration  in  A^e 
parts  is  growing  ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  not  to  he  flopped.  The 
'  £arl  of  Selkirk  unfolds  the  caufes,  and  (hews  the  probable  con&.' 
^uences;  and  points  out  means  for  ^^fecuring  to  our  own  colonies 
all  thofe  among  our  countrymen  who  cannot  be  retained  in  the  king- 
dom." " 

Without  any  immedialte.or  local  connexion  wfth  the  highlands,  he 
was  led  very  early  in  life  to  take  a  warm  interefl  ip  the  fate  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  During  thecourfcof  his 
academical  fiudies  his  curiofity  was  firongly  excited  by  the  reprefen- 
tations  he  had  heard  of  the  finticnt  (late  of  fociety,  a^d  the  ftriking 
peculiarity  of  manners  flill  remaining  among  them;  an(^,  in  the  year 
1792,  he  Was  prompted  to  take  an  exteniiye  tour  through  their  wild 
region,  and  to  explore  many  of  its  remoteft  and  moft  (eel udedval lies. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  he  afcertained  feveral  of  the  leading  fa£ls  on 
which  the  arguments  contained  in  his  publication  are  grounded  :  in 
particular,  that  emigration  was  an  unavoidable  refult  of  the  gentiral 
ftate  of  the  country,  arifing  from  caufcs  above  all  controul,  and  in 
itfelf  of  e(rential  confeguence  to  the  tranquillity  and  permanent  we!-» 
fare  of  the  kingdom.  He  defcnbes  the  independence  of  the  highland 
chieftains  in  former  times,  and  the  intern?!  ftate  of]  the  country  re« 
fulting  from  that  circumllance.  But  after  the  rebellion  in  1745*  the 
policy  of  the  highland  chieftains  was  changed.  The  chiefs  now 
ceafed  to  be  petty  monarchs.  The  fervices  of  their  followers  were  n6 
longer  requifite  for  defence,  and  could  no  longer  be  made  ufe  of  for 
the  plunder  of  a  defencelcfs  neighbour.  Reduced  to  the  fituation  of* 
any  other  proprietors  they  were  riot  long  in  difcovering,  that  to'fub- 
fift  a  numerous  train  of  dependents  was  not  the  only  way  in  v^^hich 
their  eftates  could  be  rendered  of  value  ;  jthat  the  rents  they  received 
were  far  below  thofe  given  for  lands  of  equal  quality  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Formerly,  every  fpot  in  the  highlands  was  occupied 
by  nearly  as  many  families  as  the  produce  qf  the  land  could  (ubfift. 
But  in  confequence  of  this  political  change  pafturage  and  (heep-faro)- 
ing  began  to  prevail,  and  rarms.to  be  engrofled  ;  ^nd  the  fmall  tenant, 
deprived  of  his  land,  had  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  remoye 
into  a  different  part  of  the  country,  to  earn  his  fubfiftence  as  a  la- 
bourer, or  go  to  America  to  obtain  lapd.  The  highlands  ceafed  to 
be  that  nurfery  of  foldiers  which  they  had  been.  In  proportion  as 
the  feudal  (ydttw  was  fupplanted  by  the  progiefs  of  ^  commercial 
fyftem,  the  highland  regiments  approached  to  a  ftmilarity  to  the  other 
regiments  in  our  fervicc.  The  low  rent  of  land  was  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  difference.  The  emigrations  fr om.the  highlands,  in  Lprd 
Selkirk's  opinion^  is  fo  far  from  being,  prejudicial  to  the  public  uite- ' 

r^fts. 


^ 
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fcfts)  or  detrfmental  to  majnufadlures  and  agriculture,  ths     i 
timatdy  connt-dted  with  the  progrefs  of  national   proi 
the  means  that  have  heen  propofed  for  pr-eferving  the      • 
the  highlands,  namely,  the  improvcrrvent  of  the  wafte  la    I 
and  manufafiures,  cannot  obviate  the  neceffity  of  emi 
ctnigratirin  ha5  no  permanent  efFt^£l  on  population:  that    : 
tiODS  are  ufelefs  and  dangerous : — and  that,  confidering  tl 
in  the  highlands,  emigration  is  fubfervient  to  the  'publi<    : 
ihews  the  miftaices  from  which  the  prejudices  of  the  h    ; 
prittors  againft  emigration  arife. 

"  The  prejudices  wfeich  many  perfons  entiertain  on  this    ' 
from  the  roofl  patriotic,  though  miiiaken  motives.     Afbribin 
emigration  to  mere  capricious  reftlellhofs,  they  deprecate  ir 
the  nurfery  of  i'oidiers  tliat  has  hitherto  been  found  in  tiie  H   ! 
adverting  to  the  decay  of  thofe  caufes  from  which  that  advai   i 
rived.     They  fee  the  poljibilily  of  employing  great  number 
productive  infiuRry,  and  overlook  the  diftinctions/which  rem  ! 
witable  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  actual  inhabitants. 

"  To  thefe  have  in  fame  inftances  been  fuperadd^d  miftai  : 
private  interefl.     Soipe  proprietors,  accullopied  to  the  advar  i 
lity  of  recruiting,  would  wilh  to  preferve  this  power,  at  the  fi  i 
they  profit  by  the  advance  of  their  rents.     A  few  individuals    i 
ed  the  incompatibility  of  tliefe  objects,  and,  unwilling  to  relin 
tient  fplendour  of  a  nunfierous  train  of  dependants,  have  frank! 
make  an  adequate  pecuniary  lacrifice:  but  in  a  much  great<  : 
in(iances  this  incompatibility  has    been  overlooked,    or  leen  i 
and  the  cohfecjuence  has  been  a  train  of  inconisttent  manageme 
between  conlradidory  motives. 

*'  The  ideas  of  the  Higyiaiui  gentry  have  alfo  perhaps  bet 
by  the  very  unjuft  cry  that  has  been  ji/evalent  againit  themie!  i 
unfavourable. impr^ons,  as  to  the  tt-ndency^of  their  conduci , 
liublic  liaye  been  led  to  entertain.  The  long  continued  indul  ; 
landlords,  the  (acrifice  of  rent  to  which  they  iubraitted  for  (o  m  : 
preferve  their  people,  are  little  known  beyond  their  immediat: 
hood.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  z^  proprietor  in  olher  parts  i 
dom,  who  to  pleafe  his  tenants  would  accept  a  rent  not  halfth  : 
land.  This  has  been  done  by  man^  in  the  Highlands,  and  yet  I 
men  have' been  generally  reputed  fevere  landlords.     ' 

*'  The  old  fyliem  of  ftie  Highlands,  fo  long  eftabliflied  and  dt 
could  not  be  broken  up  without  a  great  degree  of  popular  odii 
any  proprietor  grew  tired  of  the  lofs  oi  rent  he  fultained,  andrei 
joy  the  fu!t  vame  of  his  eftate,.  the  clanjours  .of  the  tenantry 
againil  bis  unjutiand  oppredive  condudl  (as  they  deemed  it),  ^i 
echoed  from  di/lant  parts  of  the  kingdorn.  When  a  populous! 
converted  into  (heep-walks,  the  auttor  of  the  change  was'  he 
enemy  of  the  public,  who,  for  a  fordid  intereft,  promoted  the  c 
bis  country;  and  the  remote  confequences  through  which  tli 
^vils*  terminate  in  '  univerfar  good/  were  not  to  be^feen  by  fa 
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"  The  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands  might  have  repelled  thefe  afperfions^ 
bjr  appealing, to  the  undeniable  general  right  af  landed  proprietors  to  ma-' 
jiage  their  property  for  their  own  advantage:     but  this  argument  was  too- 
much  at  variance  with  the  eftabliflied  prejudices  of  their  neighbourhood  to 
be  well  received.     Confcious,  therefore,  of  the  unpopular iiy  of  their  con- 
dii6l,  and  fore  under  the(e  imprcffions,  they  acled  as  if  diffident  of  the  juf- 
lice  of  their  own  caufe,  and  inflead  of  meeting  the  queilion  on  fair  and 
manly  grounds,  recriminated  with  accufations  of  capricious  difcontent  on, 
the  part  of  the  people,  excited  only  by  the  artifices  of  men  who  had  an  ia- 
tcreft  to  delude  them. 

**  Such  motives  e'f  pique,  and  a  remnant  of  the  fetidal  pride  which  a  nu- 
merous clan  was  calculated  to  infpire,  have  perhapi  more  influence'  thaa 
any  view  of  pecuniary  intereil,  in  exciting  a  jealous  antipathy  againd  en^i- 
gration  in  the  minds  of  the  more  confiderable  proprietors  of  the  High- 
lands; and  this  may  account  for  a  dngulr  contradi6tion  that  has  been  ,ke- 
quently  oblerved.  Many  of  thefe  gentlemen  have,  in  their  cooler  moments, 
acknowledged,  that  the  over-population  of  their  eflates  was  a  lofs  to  them 
and  expreifed  a  wiQi  that  a  great  proportion  could  be  removed,  and 
have  never  I  helefs  been  warmed,  even  to  indignation,  when  any  of  their 
own  tenantry  (liowed  a  difpofition  to  emigration.  When  their  feelings  have ' 
lieen  roofed,  the  phantom  of  antient  prejudice  has  put  to  flight  every  fober 
confideration  of  intereft." 

On  the  condud:  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  the  Emigrant  Regu1a«<' 
tion  Bill,  Lord  Selkirk's  obiervations  arc  extremely  fcvere  becaufe  per- 
fcSily  juft.  **  Kvery  manly  heart  will  revolt  at  fuch  means  employed. 
to  reflrain  the  exercifq  of  an  acl^nowledged  natural  right,  and  the  in- 
4iignation  which  every  a*Sl  of  opprcfiion  muft  excite,  may  adlually  im- 
|)cl  thole  to  emigration  who  would  never  have  thought  of  it.'*  The 
pretence  of  the  Emigration  Bill  is,  ^^  To  regulate  the  tranfportation 
ef  emigrants  in  fuch  a  way  that  no  undue  profit  may  arife  from  its 
being  conduced  in  a  .manner  deftrudlve  to  the  pafiengers/'  But  it 
appears,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  thefe  regulations  can 
ferve  no  other  objeil  whatever,  than  to  enhance  the  expence  of  paf- 
fage.*  This  objed  is  not  indeed  entirely  difavowed  by  the  fociety. 
In  the  hiftory  pf  their  traiifa<3ions  the  regulations  are  fpoken  of  as 
*'  having  the  efFe£l  of  a  certain  ncceffary  burthen  on  the  voyages  of 
emigrants,"  The  peculiar  objciSs  of  that  inftitution  lead  them  to  pay 
an  exclufive  attention  to  the  local  interefts  of  one  diftriS.  They' 
have  given  their  opinion  not  in  the  chara<5le'r  of  a  judge,  but  as  a  party 
in  the  caufe,  as  reprefenting  one  clafs  of  men,  for  whom  they  appear 
as  advocates  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

Our  amthor  keeping  in  view  an  important  diflinSion  he  had  noticed 
and  ipfined  on  between  cotters  and  fmall  tenants,  affumes  it  as  (uffi^ 
ciently  proved,  which  we  think  is  not  affuming  too  much,  that  cmi^* 
gration  tp  a  greater  or  lefs  extent  is  likely  to  go  on  from  the  highlands 
until  the  latter  clafs  be  entirely  drained  of,  Thews  that  it  is  an  .objefil 
deferving  of  both  attention  and  exertion,  to  fecure  thefe  emig|rants  ta 
our  colonies,  rather  than  abandon  them  ta  a  foreign  country, 

liOrd  Selkirk  in  his  concluding  chapter  give^  fome  account  of  the  ^ 

part 
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part  which  he  himfelf  took  in  ret/ard  to  the  fettlers  whom  he  conveyed 
to  Prince  Edward's  J fljjr.dy-  NoVa  Scotia,  in  1803:  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  projeft,  its  progrcfs,  and  final  Itxce^s.     It  appears  that  he 
managed  the  particular  oi*  genius  o\  <jbout  eight  hundred  highlanders 
with  great  addrtfs.    He  provided  for  their  wants,  diicfled  their  tfFort?^ 
comforted  ihem  under  dirappoiiuments  and  hdrdfliips,  and  animated 
them  to  perfcverance.    Atlait  the  profpeft  of  abundance  difTufed  iTni- 
vcrfal  fatista'diion,  and  every  doubt  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  fituation 
fixed  ©n  for  the  fettlementfeemed  to  be  removed.     **  There  '^ere 
three  01' Tour  families  who  had  not  gathered  a  crop  adequate  to  their 
own  fupport :  but  nnany  others  had   a  confidcrable  fuperabundancc' 
The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  at  the  difFefent  hamlets  was  found 
to  bd  in  the  proportion  of  two  acres,  or  thereabouts,  to  each  able  work« 
inghand  :   in  many  cafes  from  three  to  four.  •  Several  boats  had  alfo 
been  built,  by  means  of  whicha  confiderabl^  O^PP^X  of  fifl^  had  been 
obtained,  which  formed  a  tiifling  addition  to  the  flock  of  provifions." 
Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  one  year,  from  th'e  date  of  their  landing  oil 
the  ifland,  had  thefe  people  made  themfelves  independent  of  any  lup* 
ply  that  did  not  arife  from  their  labour,  s    . 

In  the  hiftory  of  ihi^  ftttlement,  th€?re  is  fomething  Very  interefting,- 
The  chara&er  and  circumftartces  of  the  cojonifls,  and  the  charafler, 
cifcumftances,  and  ric^Vs  of  their   leadet,  are  equally  affedling,     A 
young  nobleman,  of  large  fortune,  inftead-  of  refigning  himfelf  to  the 
ufual  diftipation,  at"  a  gf^eat >i{k  of  fortune;  by  a  facrifice  of  pleafure' 
and  eafe,  and  certainly  not  without  perfonijl  danger,  Jead^  a  poor  op- 
prefled  people  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  in  queft  of  a  new  fettlement,  by 
fubduing  the  afperities  of  favage   nature^     Had  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
views  extended  ho  farther  than  the' improvement  of  his  own  property, 
he  might,  without  arty  lofs,'  and  With  much  Icfs  trouble,-  have  found 
fettlers  enough  in  the  diftri6ts  whiere  iht  cuftom  of  emigrating  to  the 
fame  quarter  was  al ready  efVablifbed.     But  this  was  not  his  purpofe. 
He  had  undertstken  to  fettle  thefe  lands  with  emigrants,  whofe  yicwt 
were  direfted  tbwardsthe  United  States,  and  without  any  wifli  to  in- 
creafe  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  ;  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
avoid  giving  more  than  ordinary  advantages  to  thofe  who  (bould  join 
him.     Certain  prejudices,  too,  entertained  againft  him,  and  induf* 
trioufly  fomented,  made  it  necefTary  f<»r  him  to  extend  his  offers  of 
encouragement  as  far  as  he  could,  without  a  total  difregard  of  his  own 
iiitereft!  -  * 

•  lo  former  times,- the  chiefs  of  clans  fet  a  greater  value  on  men' 
than  money  5  now  they  fet  a  greater  value  on  money  than  men.  If 
they,  like  othei'  landed  proprietors,  arc  allowed  a  full  and  free  exer- 
cife  of  power  over  theit  eftatts,  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands  is 
a  matter  of  courfe.  When  the  great  landholders  Kved  on  their  eftates, 
aunidft  their  people,  their  clans,  their  power,  confequence,  isind  no  fniall 
degree  of  note  was  eafily  ijiaintained,  without  racked  rents  :  but  how>* 
power,  confequ^nCe,'and  fuppofed dignity,  are  fought  after  by  reforting 
(9  the  capita  ^"and  alintfinner  of  Oiluss^  or  feryancs  for  particular 
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purpofes,  are  exchanged  for  valets,  grooms,  footmen,  &c.     To  re^ 
medy  the  evils  flowing  from  this  new  order  of  things^  Lord  Sclkifk 
would  encourage  emigration  ro  our  own  colonies ;  and  this  would 
certai.tly  be  better  oeconomy  than  to  let  the  emigrants  pafs  into  other' 
countries.     But  it  would  be  better  ftill,  if  poflible,  to  retain  them  ac 
home.     Though  it  may  be  better  for  both  the  landlord  and  fervant, 
that  there  ihould  be  a  fmall  number  of  moderate  farms,  than  a^  gre^t 
.  number  of  fmall  ones,  yet  an  exceilive  monopolization  of  farms,  evea 
in  the  Highlands,  fliould  be  avoided  ;  for  this  would  lead  ultimately 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  landholders  and  the  nation.     Men  have 
a  kind  of  natural  right  to  the  foil  they  occupy,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  to  which  they  and  their  anceAors  have  been  accudomcd. 
This  does  not  render  rents  fixed  and  ftationary :  they  may  and  muft 
be  raifcd  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  V)f  money  ;  but  ilill  the  qc-. 
cupants,.  the  adtual  cultivators  of  the  foil,  fhould    not  be  treated  as 
mere  aliens,  or  an  accidental  aflemblage  of  vagrants,  (harpers,  and 
|ievilars  in  a  fair.     That  land  is  heft  difpofed  of  by  a  competition 
aniung  monied  capitalifts,    that  is,    by  auction,   is  a  very  pleafing 
dodrine  to  thofe  whofe  only  aim  is,  to  bring  mod  money  into  their 
pockets  with  the  lead  trouble ;  but  the  language  of  paternal  and  found 
policy  is  very  different.     Do  not  banifh  the  labourer  of  the  land,  but 
encourage  him,  by  all  poffible  and   fafe  means,  to  become  an  inde-* 
pendent  cultivator — a  cultivator  on  his  own  account;  break  entails  ). 
qyafh  exceflive  monopolization.     If  the  demands  of  commerce  draw« 
number  of  hands  into  towns,  yet  ftill  every  encouragement  fhould  bo 
given  to  hamlets  and  villages.     Kntails,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  mono«- 
poltzition  of  farms,  are  the  bane  of  health,  population,  virtue,  and 
happinefs.     Landholders  have  a  right  to  the  foil  which  they  inherit  . 
or  purchafe ;  but  beyond  the  prefent  and  a£lual  value  of  the  land  (o 
inherited  or  purchafed,  there  is  a  fat^ther  value,  which,  if  it  does  not 
llfejong  wholly  to  the  fiate,  yet  is  a  ju(t  and  proper  object  of  political 
management  and  control-^the  poflible  and  contingent  value — a  value 
that  may  be  fuperadded  by  wife  ceconomy — a  ceitain  (ufceptibility  or> 
improveability.  If 'great  landlords  negle£l  this,  and  drive  away  plough^ 
and  fpadcs,  on  pretence  of  bringing  their  hogs  to  the  befl  markets,  and 
thus  flrip  the  land  of  its  founded  defenders,  then  the  legiflature  has  ar 
right  and  ought  to  interfere.  We  earneftly  recommend  to  Lord  Selkirk^ 
and  all  men  who  think  as  ferioufly  as  he  does,  on  the  great  objeds  of. 
political. oeconomy,  an  attentive  perufal  of  Capt.  Newle's  Tour^in 
England   and    Scotland,  but,  ^bove  all,  ProfefTor  Ogilyie's  Effay  am 
the  Right  of  Property  in  Land^  which  is  the  befl  book  that  was  ever, 
written  on  political  ceconomy,  if  the  great  end  qf  this  fcience  be^; 
how  to  promote  the  flrength,  wealth,  virtue,  and  happinefs  of  ana^. 
tjon,  and  all  this  without  any  ra(h  and  dangerous  innovation,  by  gra«, 
dual  and  progreflive  improvement.     We  fuppofe  that  there  is  not  by 
any  means  fuch  a  proportion  of  wafle  lands,  that  is,  lands'wafie^  but 
that  might  be  cultivated,  in  the  Highlands  as  in  the  lowlands.     Ne«r 
4^)om«s  aiJ|;hc  abfolutely  be  fettled  9a  virafte  land&  in  the  lovir  lands : 

not 
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'  noCfo,  weprefumr^  in  the  Highlands:  but  there  is  one  fpecies  of 
cultivation  that  might  be  earned  to  ariy  Extent,  and  which  would  fur- 
nifl^  employment  to  all  who  really  wai^t  it  in  the  Highlands,  namely, 
the  planting  of  timber*  Timber  is  of  flow  growth,  and  does  not 
meet  the  cravings  of  a  neceffitouis  land-proprietor  :  yet,  for  the  encoii-> 
ragement  of  planting,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  very  thinnings  of  tbb 
foreft  trees,  planted  by  the  ptefent  Earl  of  Fife,  on  his  cxtenfiye  ef- 
tates,  bring  him  anahnual  income  of  above  lOooK  and  are  every  yeslr 
increafing  rn  value.  Thie  Whole  of  his  Lordfliip's  rural  ceconomy  is 
aperfe£tmodel  for  imitation. to  theScotch  lords  and  lairds.  A  bank 
might  be  eftablijfhed  for  lending  money,  at  legal  intefeft,  for  inclof- 
ing,  or  fencing,  and  planting  barren. trads,  on  the  bafis  of  the  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  for  a  fecurity,  in  the  way  of  mortgage. 

We  cannot  but  approve  and  applaud  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  views,  fn 
leading  the  emigrants,  that,  would  otherwife  pafs  into  the  United 
Provinces  of  America,  to  o\ir  own  colonies  ;  but  we  enter  our  pro- 
teA  againft  the  principle,  that  ei^ates  are  abiblutely  at  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  difpofal  of  their  lords,  without  all  regards  to  the  in^ 
terefts  of  the  cotter ;  and  tkat  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  let 
them,  like  a  hcufe,  or  ibop  in  a  town,  to  the  bed  bidder. 

As  ptanting  trees  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of 
tl)e  cultivators  in  Scotland,  fb  the  felliRg  of  trees,  and  clearing  of 
gr^tind,  is  ^it  grand  bufinefs  of  the  new  fettlers  in  America,  as  it  is 
in  all  nev^  fettlements.  We  read  ih  the  Book  of  fffalms,  that  '«  In 
former  days,  a  man  Wa^  held  in  eftimatien,  according  to  theftrength 
or  addrefswith  which  he  lift«^  tip  hi!(  axe  on  thick  trees.  For  the  be- 
nefit of  Lor4  Selkirk's,  and  other  fettlers  in  America,  we  ihatr  (latf 
to  his  Lordfliip  a  fa£l,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  well^and  mi- 
nutely informed  by  an  eye- witnefs; 

The  inftrument  which  the  Malays  ufe  for  the  cutting  down  of  wood 
is  a  fmail  hatchet,  with  a  very  obtufe  edge^  like  a  wedge.  It  is  fixed 
I  with  a  piece  of  fmall  rattan  or  cane,  to  an  elaftic  handle,  about  four 
feet  longj  by  which  the  force  of  the  ftroke  is  much  iucieaCj^d ;  and  as 
they  dire£l  it  with'exaftnefs,  the  edge  is  never  turned,  although  the 
wood  of  q^^ny  of  the  trees  is  exceedingly  hard.  A  dozen  of  ftrong 
Malays,  thus  armed,  will  clear  away  a  gr^at  deal  of  ground  in  a  very 
ftort  time  ;  and  in  their  mode  of  proceeding,  there  appears  too  a  great 
deal  of  ingenious  contrivance.  In  mod  woods,  whether  from  a  long 
continued  or  violent  wind  in  one  dire£lion,  or  from  Vhatever  caufe, 
the  trees  all  acquire  a  flight  inclination  one  way.  Of  this  circum- 
ftance  the  Malays  take  advantage.  Having  cMt  a  little  way  (perhaps 
one-third)  into  the  fides  of  two  or  three  hundred  trees  wh-re  the  in- 
clination is,  and  whofe  branches  are  all  perhaps  entwine^  and  inter- 
mixed with  each  pther,  ^:hey  at  lafl:  fix  upon  fome  large  tree  in  the 
rear,  which  they  entirely  cut  down.  'This  in  its  fall .  carries  dowti 
,all  thofe  that  were  notched  next  to  it ;  thofe  next  to  them  ;  and  fo  oa ' 
ai  far  the  trees  have  been,  cut  into.     In  this  manner,  a  mafs  of  trees 
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of  fome  hundrc4  yards  m  lengthy  .and  perhaps  fifty  in»brcadth,  is  cur 
down  in  the  courfe  of  a  day,  which  could  npc  6e  cut  down,  each  by 
,  each,  in  Icfs  thap  a  wctk.  V      .     .    , 

,  We  cannot  difmifs  tbe  little  tra<9t  before  us,'without  noticing,  t^^at 
,  it  is  admirably  well  compofed.  ..The  arrangement  is  clear,  the  ftylc 
"  proper  and,  perspicuous ;  the  arguments 'follow  each  other,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  rtiiithematical  dcnaonftration  ;  and  the  whole  breathes  an  air 
of  candour,  moderation,  and  a  liberal  anJ courteous  mind;  all  which 
graces  of  ftyle,  fentime|Us,  and  niannefs,  con^ributp  to  bring  for^irard 
and  imprefs  the  general  refult  on  the  mind,  with  an  efficacy  and 
force  that  is  not  to  be  produced,  almqft.by  any  reafoning  couched  in 
language  ilovenly,ungranfinfiaticaI,  obfcu;*e,>nd  difgufting..  And  fuch 
is  the  general  ftyle  ofeveix  men  of  genius,  yvho  >hav^been  converfant 
with  things,  but  not  with  books,  i  h<ey  will  tell  you,  ii;i  their  pre- 
faces, that  they  do  not  pretend  to  the  ornaments  of  ftyle  ;  fo  much  tbc 
better,:  but,  alas !  their  ftyle  is  not  bnl^  barbarous  and  difgufting, 
but,  for  want  of  logical  arrangement  and  grammatical  precihon,  ire 
many  inftances  obfcure,  and  in  fome  altogether  uninttelligible..  .  ; 


memoirs  of  C,  M.  TalUy randy  de  Vertgoxd^  ont  of  BuonapmrtVs  PrtH'^ 
cipal  Secretaries  of  State ^  his  Grand  Chamberlairiy  and  Grand  Offlctr 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ^  Ex-Bijhpp  of  Aujtun^  Ex^Abbi  of  Celles  and 
St  Dennis  y  ^c.  Containing  tfje  Part  if  tf^rs  of  bis  private  and  public 
Life,  of  his  intrigues  in  Boudoirs^  as  joell  as  in  Cabinets,  By  the 
Author  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  i2mo.  2  vol.  Pp.  830* 
Its.  6d.     Murray.     1805. 

THESE  memoirs  cannot  fail  to  be  intercfting  to  gU  readers  who 
take  any  intereft  in  the  pafling  eyentb,  or  in  the  public  charaQers; 
of  the  day.  They  appear  to  be  written  from  authentic  fources  of  in- 
foribation,  and  much  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  the  kevolutionary  Plutarch, 
which  has'  run  through  four  editions,  whjch  was  reviewed  by  us  at 
fome  length,  on  its  firft  appearance,  and  our  opinion  of  which  feems 
to  have  received  the  fandion  of  the  public,  by  the  rapidity  with 
.^hich  the  work  has  been  circulated.  We  cannot  attempt  to  analyze 
the  mats  of  materials  which  compofe  the  checquered  life  of  this  apof- 
tate  prelate  of  the  Romifli  Church,  confiftent  in  nothing  but  infamy. 
8y  the  author's  preface  it  will  be  feen  that  he  has  exhibited  his  hero 
in  every  poffible  point  of  view.  •*  In  thefe  volumes  Talleyrand  has 
leen  expofed  in  his  true  colours,  as  a  fubjed,  as  a  Chriftian,  as  an 
intriguer,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  lover.  Since  they  were  fent  to  the 
pr^-fs,  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman  of  rank,  a  Britifii  fub- 
jc<3  now  in  England,  with  fome  traits'  illuftrating  Talleyrand's  cha* 
l-ai^ler  as  a  friend/*  ^ere  a  long  account  follows  of  his  treatment 
cf  the  gentleman  in  queftion  j  of  which  we  fliall  merely  obferve  that 
It  proves  his  friendlbip  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  other  good  4nd  atni^bU 
ciualitiet. 


MemH  oftSiM.  Tdltcyrhnd.  I7 

Wc  fhall  ixtrafl  the  brief  fummary  of  fhffe  mifAeahrt  diaf»fter^ 
from  the  clof'e  of  tl^e  fecond  volume,  remarking  that  k  is  preceded  fey 
fome  inforniatidn  of  a  coafolatory  nature  to  ail  the  fFJends  of' virtue 
and  gqodnefs«  '    .  .     •   „      —••        •♦ 

"  France  mud  foonbe  delfvered  of  one"  of  her  great  criminals;  and  En^ 
land  of  one  of  her  moft  inveterate  foes,  By^debauidiery,  intemperance,  and 
gluttony,  Tafleyrand's  confBtulion  irf  Entirely  broken,  and 'his  heakh  (le  ♦roy- 
ed.  Neither  yearly  j6<irn^ys  to  the  coaft  for  balhrng  in  the  fea,  nor  yeariy 
vififs  to  the  mineral  rprings  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe  and  Bareiige  5  neither  fh6 
prefcriptions  of  the  faculty,  nor  tfce  drugs  of  quaclis,  c^n  'long*  prevent  a 
diflblution  which  continual  exc^es^muft  haften.  ^ Ufn  mihi,  Domine,  mortem 
justz  /tujus,  iBi'id  Talleyrandi  wh^ji'  he  heard  laft  fommer  that  the.fenatof 
,  Fargues  had  expired  fuddenly  in  the  arms  of  his  miftrefs.  This  is  an  aw- 
thenric  confeflibhof  his  prefent  religious  as  well  a8  moral  notions;  ^s  h^ 
has  lived  profligate,  he  ptaya  to  die  unrepenting:      .        •  -  -  '-'^ 

"  Nature  had  bellowed  on  Talleyrand  a  firft  rate  genius.     Ah  early  bh- 
trance  into  fociety  procured  him  an  early  knowledge  of-  mankind,  and  Ittp* 
plied  the  improvements  others  obtain  by  affiduous.  application  and  hy  pro-* 
found  meditations.     Having,  with  themoft  vicious  propenfi ties,  the  duties 
of  his  order  as  an  ecclefiaftic  to  obferve,  or  at  leaft  to  guard  the  appearance 
of  them,  hypocri fy  firft  became  neceffary,  and  afterwards  habitual.     Club- 
footed  from  his  birth,  he  ftudied  to  banifli  the  fenfe  of  his  deformity  by  in- 
finuating  manners,   obliging*  attentions,    and  an    agreeable  converfation. 
Ambitious  to  pleafe,  he  acquired  an  eafy  penetration  to  difcover  whetbet 
he  could  afcribe  his  fuccefs  to  his  merit  or  to  his  rank  ;  or  his  mifcatriag^ 
to  want  of  adroitriefs  on  his  part,  or  want  of  difcriroination  in  his  compur 
nions.     By  degrees  iie  accuftomed  himfelfto  draw  acute  and  accurate  con- 
cluiions,  mor^  f>om  what  he  obferved  in  the  mind,  than  heard  from  the  di(^ 
<;ourfes  of  profeuions  of  fhefe  with  whom  he  a^ociated.     Duplicity  was, 
then  added  to  iiypocrify,  and  treachery  to  both.     He  carried,  therefore. 
Vith  hfin   into  oilBce  all  the  vices,   alHhe  qualities,  all  the  habits,  which 
in  times  of  trouble,  of  rebellion,  of ,  revolution,  make  men  confpicuQus.fot 
eminence  ;  but  which,  in  orderly  and  regular  times,  under  moral  and  law- 
fhl  governments,  would  make  them  (bunned  as  dangerous,  defpited  ns.coflr 
^     teraptible,  or  punilhed  as  wicked.     The  immorality  of  his  private  life  ac*  . 
companied  him  in  his  public  ftation.     His  policy  has  therefore  bben  fiaud^; 
his  conferences,  deceptions j  his  ncgociations,  intrigues;  his  agreements, 
impostures;  his  promises^  infidelities;  and  his  treaties,  acts  to  delude  the 
unwary,   to  dupe  the  unfufpicious,  to  crulh  the  weak,  lo  humble  the  ele- 
vated, to  plunder  the  rich,  to  enilave  the  free,  to  rule  the  powerful,  and  to 
opj^refs  and   tyrannize  them  all ;  the  ftrongeft  and  bell  guarded  flate,  as 
well  as  the  moll  defenceleis  community,  thole  who  confided  in  his  juftice 
or  generofity,    or  thofe  who    truftcd  only  to   their  own  value  and  re- 
ib\irces. 

"  Of  former  French  mlnifters,  hie  pofTefTes  the  financial  abilities  of  a 
,Sullj,  the  political  capacity  and  duplicity  of  a  Richelieu,  the  cunning  and 
cupidity  of  a  Mazarin,  the  commercial  knowledge  of  a  Colbert,  the  ini'e^- 
fibility  and  cruelty  ot'Louvois,  the  profligacy  and  depravity  of  Dubois,  the 
iPethodand  perfpecuity^of  Fleury,  the  penetration  of  Choileul,  the  fupplc-' 
tiefs  of  Maurepas,  and  the  activity  of  Vergennes.  Though  from  haughtinefr, 
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he  dkf^M  to  itp^ani  upon  bia  fecrqUries  and  ipferiorf  for  tl^aniadipg  the 
.  ehief  buiiBefft  of  his  office,  nothing  efcapes  his  attention,    yi^itb  gre^t  faci*^ 
iiiy,  ht  decides  in  fome  few  hoart  Vvbat'bas  puzzled  the  comprehenfioi)  of 
t>therk  for  a  week,  -    —  -  *        •  /' 

*'  Eda^tion  unfolds  talents  received  from  (he  band  of  nature ;  but  their 
sdsptation  to  timei  and  thpir  juj(Hppiicatton  to  ^^araordlnary  juii6(ures,  are 
the  work  of  reafon,.  cultivated  and  enlightened  by  experience.  There 
Were^  no  doublf  in  France  great  generals,  fj^atefmen,  and  men  of  geniu^ 
^Xteen  ye^fs  ago ;  but  they  wanted  the  leifon  of  adverfity,  the  examples  of 
the  triompbt  of  the  revolution,  the  fecrets  of  iU  firength,  and  the  ufe  of  lhf» 
weapons  proper  to  defend  or  to  oppofe  it. 

*'  But  6f  what  benefit  to  civilized  fociety  have  all  Tsdleyrand's  natural 
fod  acquired  talents  been  ?  What  advai^tage  bfive  his  contemporaries  de* 
rived,  or  can  futnre  ages  expert,  from  his  high  fiation»  mighty  influence, 
dacifive  tranfa^^ions,  smd  all-poiyerful  achievements  ?  ^ave  they  procur^dl 
Ibr  France  liberty  and  happinefs,  and  other  nations  tranquillity  and  fafetyi 
Open  the  map  of  the  world,  and  not  a  country  is  found  in  which  France^ 
under  hisminiftry,  has  not  committed  fome  devaftation,  infringed  fome 
lipeaty,  or  violated  ibme  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 


*' Periere  mores,  jus,  decus,  piet^s,  fides; 
£t,  qui  redire  helcit  cilm  perit,  pmdot  t^  ' 


Sb^^heca. 


tVe  cannot  difmifs  tbefe  volumes,  which  contain  much  ufefulfAi* 
formation,  and  much  entertaining  matter,  without  expref&ng  a^  wifh 
that  fome  parts  of  thenti  Had  been  fupprelled.,  The  amorous  intriguer 
6f  this  profligate  prieft  are  almoft  too  difgul^ing  to  he  read  with 

f)atience;  and  the  letters  fign^d  Cordflia,  ought  not  tp  liaye  been  tranfr 
ated ;  and  indeed  it  had  been  better,  in  our  opinion,  if  they  had  no^ 
been  [>ubH(bed«  The  typographical  errors  are  numerous;  but  wf 
itnderfland  that  they  were  owing  to  the  abfence  of  the  author  from 
town,  while  the  volumes  were  in  the  prefs.  They  will,  of  courfet 
be  correded  in  a  fecond  edition,  whiciv  is  already  called  for; 
tftd  wc  hope  that  the  intelligent  author  will  embrace  that  oppor* 
tunity  of  Jrrofiting  by  our  fuggeftipns  for  the  removal  of  fome  other 

^fj^as.  ,        ' 


DIVINITY. 


Jl  SermdH,  freaehed  dt  the  FtfitaticM  of  the  n>emrah!e  the  Arehdeacm  ^NtmJinck^ 
hoUen  m  Walfiiiham^  Ma^  3,  1804 ;  and  frinted  at  the  defire^  if  the  Xilerg^, 
fre/ent.     By  (the  Reverend)  Matthew  Skinner,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S.  Rector  of 
Wood  Norton  with  Swanton  Novca's,  and  Chaplain  to  the  R^ghc  Hon, 
the  Earl  of  Oxiflow.     Evo.    Pp.  24.     is.    Stewardfon,  Fakenham^ 


FROM  the  followiilg  text-—"  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  mfi  mtftrme.\  % 
he  gentle  mto  all  Men;  apt  t^  teach;  patief^i**  Mr.  Skinner  takes  occa« 
fion  to  expatiate,  in  language  clear,  correQi  and  impre$ve,  on  the  virtuef 
4C  padenoe  aAd  £}rbearast«  (if  (^e  ]^t|er  may  be  dignified  with  the  ap<> 
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ytX\t&atk  oti  rirtxtt)  ai  QcceiTary  to  be  c^ndiittally  exe rcifed  bjr »  nfinifter 
of  the  gotfpel..  Fjom  the  general  pofition  It  13  impoffible  for  any  ferioiis 
ChriiUan  to  diSkm;  but  we  thinli:  that  the  preacher  carries  bis  argument 
leather  too  far  when  he  fays«  '<  l^t  us  be. quiet  and  fsffive;**  for  certainly  if.. 
we  renU^  fitjjikk  while  our  enemies  are  o^/Ayr/aconfequence  very' naturally 
to  be  expe^ed  is>.that  th,t /chi/m  fiofs  \^ill  become  full,  and  tlve  churchea  - 

»  nearly  empty.  Affiruit^is  fureiy  not  incompatible  with  gentleQefs- or  pas> 
dence ;  the  objed  of  St.  Paul  was  tp  recommend  Chriltian  leaders  to  avoid 
thofe  difpotes  which  have  a  tendency  to  engender  firifisy  as>  indeed 9  he 
cxprefsly  fays  in  the  precedii\g  vprfe ;  and  not  to  urge  them  to  be  pajjkfe, 
in  £tuations  which  require  adlivity. 

Oivth^  firf!  ^ords  of  the  tex(^r  'S.  juftly  obferves  that  the  fejrvant^  of 
the  Lord  '<  are>  as  it  were,  his  very  diomeitics ;  wear  his  garb  %  KxfoA  his. 
courts ;  ^eak  in  his  name;  ilaiid  between  iiiin  ahd  his  people  ;  intercede  .< 
for  and  blefs  them  in  his  naine;  deliver  his  commands ;''  &c.-^*'  No  roan 
taketh  this  honour  unco  himfelf ;  no  perfon  aflumed  the  Levitical  prieft*  ' 
hood,  uxdefs  called  by  the  Almighty  as  Aaron  was :  our  Saviour  had  an 
eVerlafting  priefthood  conferred  on  him  by  God,  after  the  iimilitude  of 
Melchiiidec's :  he  appointed  the  apoflles  to  their  high  office,  by  the  effiU 
fion  of  the  Holy  Ghoil;  who,  iii  their  turn«  appointed  ^others  to  alBfi  and 
fttcteed  them,  by  the  impoiition  of  hands ;  and  from  thefe  is  the  priefti 
hood  deicended  to  us,  in  uninterrupted  fucccilion." 

f.      The  Sermon  contains  many  other  judicious  obfervations  on  the  condu^ln 
manners,  and  amufements  of  the  clergy,  which  are  deferving  of  their  fesi^' 
Otts  attention* 


A  VimHcatiott  of  B^tufim  War,  and  of  the  MiUtojy  Fftfijfm.  A  ttrmtmy  fnatM 
htfaite  the  North  Worctfter  VohtUeert  in  the  Parj^  Chtarch  of  Tewkfimy,  ott 
Sunday,  May  12,  1905.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  M.  A.  AiTiftant 
Curate  of  Mofely,  and  fecond  Mailer  in  the  Free  Grammar  SchooU 
Birmingham.  Knott  and  Lloyd,  Birmingham ;  Cadeli  and  Davies^ 
London. 
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IN  a  (hort,  preface  to  this  Sermon  the  aothor  has  flightly  noticed  that 
which  was  fome  time  iince  publifhed  by  Mr.  Warner  of  Bath,  entitled^' 
"War  inconfiftent  with  Chriilianity  j"  >yhich  he  juftly  conceived  to  con- 
tain doflrines  both  "  irrational  and  unfcriptural."  The  opporAinity  of 
preaching  before  the  corps  to  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  chaplain^ 
afforded  him  a  favo,urable  occasion  of  combatting  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  W« 
and  oi  entering  h^  protefl  againil  them,  as  well  as  againft  others  of  a  iimi^ 
lar  tendency.  '  ' 

His  text  is  taken  from  A£ls  x.  ver.  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  cafe  of  the  centurion 
there  mentioned,  we  think^K^ith  him,  is  ^  fufficient  refutation  of  the  ioofe 
leafonings  of  his  opponents  on  this  fubje^— 'but  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

*•  If  to  bear  arms,"  fays  hei  *'  be  abiblutely  and  effentidlly  fioful,  why 
wa$  not  this  officer  of  the  lu^an  banH  explicitly  informed  of  a  truth  io 
into'efting  ?  If  the  military  life  neceiTanly  preclude  the  acqui^tion  of  the 
Chriftian  gracies,  how  came  he  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  habitual  piety  ?  if 
nothing  praife worthy  can  be  learned  from  a  foldier,  how  happened  it  that 
his  family  had  bieen  taugHt  the  fear  of  God  ?  ^f  his  calling  could  not  fui 
to  chilf  the  emouons  of  pity«  how  unaccountable  is  his  jpr^ftice  of  givin|^ 

^  JF  3  much 
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xnucK  alms  to  th«  people  f  If  no -one  can  belong  to  tke  ^rmy  of  hie  earthly  . 
king  without  violating  his  allegiance  to  his  heavenly  S&vereign>  What  (hall 
we  fay  of  the  blelTed  affuranc^  fupernaturally  given  to  him  <  thy  prayers 
aad  thine.almS' are.  gone  vp  as  a  memorial  before  G^d/^  • 

*'This^is  weli  faid,  and  in  Our  opinion  h  not  cafily  to  be  refuted.  It  k  riot 
wiitbiQ  our  plan  to  enter  much  into  the  doArines  contained  in  iingle  fer- 
mons,  unlefs  we  find  them  fuch  as  are  direftly  hoftile  to  the  religion,  nio^ 
rality,  or  law  of  the  connfry.- — On  the  fubje£l,  too,  of  this  difeourfe  we 
h^ve  frequently  had.occafion  to  fpeak  at  large.  Weifhall,  thctefore,  only 
ofter  to  our  readers  another  quotation  or  two,  and^eave  them  K>.  determine 
for  themfelves. 

'  ^'  Let  the  right  of  repelling- attack  pnce  be  given  ap,  and  let  theexeN 
,tion  of  paffive  courage  alone  be  allowed,  what  a  mafs  of  evil  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  world  ?  The^inrefiftingdo^fine  is  an  invitation  tto  every 
aggjfeffpr,  and  an  encouragement  to  every  robber.  With  refped  to  indi- 
Tiduals,  it  gives  over  tlie  weak  as  a  prey  to  the  ftrong^  the  unoffending  to 
the  tyrannical,  the  induflrious  to  the  flothful,  the  provident  to  the  thought- 
Idfs.  As  to  (;pmmunities,  by  Simulating  the  barbarous  horde  to  invade 
their  more  Qpulent,  more  enlightened,  and  refined  neighbours,  it  checks 
the  fpirit  of  induftry^  flops  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  leflens  all  their  attendant 
Wifiings,  sgid  thus  ;tends  to  reduce  every  nation  to  a  favage  flate.-^Under 
this  fyftern  liberty  would  perifli  from  off  the  earth-n-it  is  ^Tfuiddal  fyft^m." 

Again,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  fo  triumphantly  put  by  an  opponent, 
**Can  devotion  lodge  in  a  foldier's  breafl?" 

*'  Well  may  we  expedl  his  breaft  to  be  its  favourite  abode.  -It  is  but 
natural  xhat  he,  the  continuance  of  whofe  life  is  peculiarly  precarious, 
Ihoald  turn  his  thoughts  to  futurity  with  greater  earheftnefs  and  frequency 
than  ot-hers.  By  no  (n cans  then  let  the  ingenuous  youth,  whiofe  infant  mind 
Itias  been  duly  trained  by  pious  parents,  deem  the  union  of  piety  ana  courage 
impoflible,  or  even  difficult :  let  him  remqmbcr,  fpr  the  popfirmation  of  his 
^  juft  and  laudable  defires,  of  his  wife  and  holy  refplu  tjons,  th^t  our  Saviour 
and  his  apollles  have  felefted  more  examples  of  devotioji  and  zeal  frona 
thi»  mode  of  life  than  perhaps  from  any  other." 

T'he  fallowing  paffage,  with  which  we  fhall  conclude,  is  of  the  grcatefl 
importance,  and  fhouid.  be  fo  coniidered  by  every  foldier  in  the  united 
kingdom,  "  _   *  - 

*•  The  volunteer  by  flepping  forward  at  the  call  of  bis  menaced  coun- 
try, (lands  pledged  that  he  will  ajft  in  every  relation,  and  in  every  tranf- 
a^ion  of  his  life,  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  Chriflian.     There  cannot  in  fa£l 
be  a  more  dangerous  error,  than  to  rely  on  a  detached  and  folic^ry  inftance 
of  virtue,  abfurdly  fnpppfing  that  the  difcharge  of  our  duty  in  one  parti- 
cular exonerates  qs  from  an  attention  to  it  in  others.      The  patriotic  fpirit 
which  has  Been  fhewn,  cannot  be  too  zealoufly  cultivated, , or  too  warmly 
commended.     Bnt  that  alone  is  not  fufficient.     To  undaunted  courage,  to 
a  readincfs  in  undergoing  fatigue,  to  alacrity  in  fubmitting  to  various  fa- 
crificcs,  tb  a  prompt  and  punftual  execution  of  orders  On  which  fo  much 
depends, 'm^fl  be  added -liie  fteady  cultivation  of  cvtvy  perfonal  and  every 
fecial  exccfferice.     We  mijft  do  juftly,  we  muft  love  n^ercy,  and  we  mu(l 
walk  huipbly  with  God:  for  without  holinefs  no  man  fhali  fee  the  Lord^ 
and  righteoufnefs  alone  can  permanently  exal^a  nation.     Too  pofTible  is 
it,  that  while  we  carefully  confider,  "and  diligently  employ,  the  beft  me- 
's  of  defending  onfc  country,  we  may  not  hefufRciently  attentive  to 


tie  faJv^tion  of  our  owti  (ouh  \  nay,  while  the  arm  in  or 
for  the  defence  of  our  high  national  advantages,  a  corraj 
be  undermining  the  foundation  of  them  in  another,  and 
injure  incomparably  more  than  our  valour  can  benefit.  I 
may  indeed  be  more  eafily  repelled  than  the  ruinous  effefts 
fifhnefs,  venality,  and  profligacy  aver  ted. -rrThe  latter  ar< 
maladies  faftening  on  vital  parts,'* 

From  the  large  extracts  we  hav^  made  from  this  difcourfe ; 
4S  given  for  each  of  our  readers  to  form  his  own  opinion — fc 
fcruple  not-to  declare,  that  the  fentiment,  ftile,  matter,  an* 
publication  have  our  mo^  cordial  approbation.  ' 


.  A'Sermon  to  Ser*uanfs,  'wifh  a  Dedication  to  Mafters  and  Miftreffes. 
'     John  Riland,  M.  A.  Redor  of  Sutton  Cold£eld,  Warw  i 

£CC£  iterum  Crifpinus !  Callous  to'' reproof  this  author  ^ 
to  expofe  himfelf.    The  purity  of  his  intentions  was  never  <  i 
tion,  nor  is  it  niateriat  how  he  dtfpofes  of  his  emoluments  fro  : 
in  Birmingham.     Our  concern  is  only  witlv  him  as  a  writer, 
pafs  from  the  perufal  of  our  eminent  and  /ound  divines  to  an  { 
poiitions,  we  Ihall,  in  the  language  of  the  facetious  Mr.  Wil  ; 
Hog^s  'wajh  after  a  bottle  of  Champagne.     Let  the  reader  judge  fo 
Dedication.     *'  When  I  wrote  for  them  I  wrote  alfo    foi 
good  as  well  as,  and  iri^ their* s  is  meant  by  me  in  writing,  anc 
be  meant  by  you  in  reading."— "The  whole  family  will*  b  i 
mprc  holily,  comfortably,  2Si^hapfy*^  for  happily. — "Thcapi 
Qftfters  do  the  fame  things  vmto  them,  that  is^  all  things  which 
(        good,  in  body  and  foul,  which  belong  to  them,  a^d  wh,ich  y: 
!        on  the  like  good  principles  as, they  are  to  you." :  Perhaps  i i 
J       was,  as  they  are  to  do  to  you.  *  .      n. 

la  the  body  of  the  fermon  he  begs  leave  to.  Jay  before  t! 
fcriptural  particulars.*'     He -tells  them  that  they  are  to  .fee  v« 
well,  becaufe  thereby  they  are  to  ferve  their  God  well ';  thc) 
latter  to  do  the  former;  and,  he  adds,  *'  will  it  not  be  the>i: 
you  whether  your  mailer  is  clofe '.to  lyou  or  a  mile  (lom  yoi 
1       ought,  fay  I ;  furely  it  will,'  fay  you.    Servant*  arc  to  fpeak  /n 
I        fubmiflively."--^"  The  obliging  tempers,  pleajsi^  and pleajed,  ft 
Vilent the  family  through',  kitchen  and  parlour.**'   Towards  t 
he  quotes  2Lftrtking  thought,  which  he  met  witi,{c«ne where  in 
and  it  is  a  favourite  one  in  that  fchool  to  which  our  author  beli 
the  fuhlimityis  to  others  a  little  quellionable  i'    .» 

**  The  eternal-  fiilyaiion  of  one  foul  is.  of  greater  importa 
'with  greater  events^  th^nihe  falyation  of  i  whoie  kingdom  foi 
timp,  though  it>were  ibrthe  fpaceofttn  thoufand  ai^cs,  becai 
erne  up  a  point,  an  initant  in  eternity,  when  that  one  (oai  ihall 
as  many^gej  as  ali^he  individuah  of  a  whqle  kingdom  rar 
fuccelTion  will  in  the  whole  have  exiited  in  the  ipace  of  ten  th 
Therefore  one  foul  is  capable  of  a  longer  fpace  of  ^a^>jinef 
throughout  an  endlefs  eternky,  (for  that  wil!  lUi'i  be  before  it) 
kingdom  ia  capable  of  in  ten.  thoui'ahd  ages.'*' 
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The  moft  ploifing  part  of  hme  compofitioiis  k  the  conchifip&>  and  the, 
well  known  rule  of  tne  poet  has  been  obferved. 

Denique  fit>  quod  vis,  fimpUx  dimtaxtu  et  uniun. 

<'  O  fervent,  whoever  thou  arty  this  is  thy  foul  j  yes,  this  is  tly  Jmd^ 
And  will  you  be  carelefs  about  it  inftead  of  being  careful  for  it.  will 
you  not  feek  till  you  find  God's  work  of  faving  grace  in  it,  till  you  can 
iky  as  the^  (not  David)  of  old  faid.  Come  all  ye  that  fear  God  and  I  will 

•  tell  you  what  God  has  done  for  my  foul  ?  'Tis  to  be  feared  that  the 
greateft  part  of  fervants  negle£l  their  fouls — be  not  you  of  that  number. 
Lefibn  it  hy  onty  if  others  will  not  leflbn  it  ly  more.  If  others  ko/e  theirs, 
loofe  not  yours ;  but  labour  to  fave  your  own  and  their's  alfo,  anc^  your 
xnafters."  ^ 

This  difcourfe  niight  have  been  difmifTed  in  a  much  more  concife  way» 
if  confidered  only  per  fe;  thefe  Bavii  and  Mcevii  in  theology  might  fink 
by  their  own  heavine6  into  merited  contempt  and  oblivion.  Biit  pofieflin^ 
a  raf  e  of  profelyrifm,  accufing  diredlly  or  indiredly  the  regular  and  weu 
<4ttcated  clergy ;  they  ought  to  be  expofed,  that  the  Chriftians  may  attend 

^  thof>  places  of  wor(hip  where  the  do^brines  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
are  explained  and  illuflrated  in  plain,  eafy  language,  without  vulgarity* 
without  coarfenefs,  and  without  conceit. 


NOVELS. 


St,  Julian  in  a  Series  rf  Letters.    By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Serrei.     8vo.     Pp-     167, 

RidgWay.     1805. 

W'£  have  here  another  proolf  of  the  talents  of  a  lady  whofe  powen  are 
.  noticed  in  another  part  of  our  prefent  number.  The  plot  which  thefe 
letters  convey  lies  in  a  very  fmall  compafs. .  The  heroine,  Viola,  is  in  love 
with  St.  Julian,  bUt  a  union  is  ofiered  by  thofe  who  poffe(s  a  natural  autho- 
rity over  the  lady*  The  lovers  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  hold  a  ciandef- 
tine  conefpondenbe,  in  which  the  author  (eems  to  have  made  Rousseau  her  ' 
model.  They  breathe  much  ardour  on  both  fides.  But  unfortunately  the 
heroine  is  compelled  to  mari^y  an  old  French  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and 
large  poifcliions.  The  venerable  tinfband  ir  a  very  amiable  man,  and  the 
lady  is  as  happy  with  him  as  ihe  could  noffibly  exped  to  be  with  a  man  at 
his  time  of  Jile,  and  deprived  of  the  object  of  her  choice.  St.  Julian  is,  of 
coorfe,  very  miferable,  but  is  cheered  by  a  homely  maxim  among  lovers, 
y\z.  *''  While  there  is  l^e  there  is  fu^**  At  length  the  bufband  very 
conveniently  drops  into  the  grave,  and  in  due  time  the  lovers  renew  their 
tender  intercourle,  and  St.  Julian  is  content  to  wed  his  mt^frefs  ifaough  he 
does  not  take  her  **  withering  on  the  virgin  thQrn.''*-*It  is  evident  that  the  > 
author  does  not  eitimate  this  work  fo  highly  as  Qie  doe$  her  poetical  effii- 
£ons  as  (be  has  by  no  means  fent  it  into  the  world  with  fo  fair  an  exterior* 

Scenes  (f  L'tfr,  a  Novel  in  Three  Volumes.     By  T.  Harrall,  Efq. '  Pi».  680. 

Croiby  and  Co.     1 805.        ^ 

PREFIXED  to  thefe  volumes  is  a  dedication  to  John  GifFord,  Efq.  in       '^ 
which,  many  perfons  will  be  apt  to  conclude^  the  ai^thor's  iiriendAiip  has  . 

fath«r 


Novels.  7  J 

father  1^  arped  bk  judgment;  at  all  events,  however  his  under  standing,  tazj 
be  impeached  by  thofe  who  think  his  praifes  undeferved*  they  certainly  are 
highly  creditable  to  his /Jr^/zV/j'j.  We  (hall  tranicribe  his  preface  as  it,e)t-* 
'  plains  his  motives  for  the  compofition  before  us,  motives  which,  w^  feel 
peffuaded,  our  readers 'will  concur >  with  us  in  characleiiziDg  as  honour* 
able.  ) 

"  The  expofure  of  folly  and  the  caftigation  of  vice  fall,  with  peculiar 
ptapriety,  within  the  (phere  of  the  novelilL  It  is  his  talk  in  common  with' 
the  dramatic  poet,"  ^ 

To  tiold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
Shew  vice  her  form»  virtue  her  own  imager 
The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
It's  form  aud  prellure. 

*'  Na  chara^er,  however  exalted  by  birth  or  adventitious  ^ircormflances, 
is  beyolid  his  reach;  no  objed  however  contemptible  in  itfelf,  if  pernicioas 
in  effect,  is  beneath  his  notice.  Extenfive  as  the  univerfe  are  the  limits  of 
his  range;  the  barriers  of  nature  are  his  only  reHraint. 

**  Novels  and  romances  have  of  late  years  been  too  frequently  rendered 
the  vehicles  of  revolutionary  and  infidel  principles ;  Holcroft  and  Godwin, 
thofe  redoubted  fpeculilh  ( /peculators)  in  literature  and  philofophy,  led  the 
van;  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  morbid  fenfibility  has  added  many  von 
lumes  to  the  library  of  fedudlion.  > 

*'  Sitr'eiy  it  U  fair  to  oppofe  an  adverfary  with  his  own  weapons! 

''  Coldnefs  of  conflitutiqn  and  imbecility  of^intelled  are  the  only  apolo- 
gies which,  in  the  prefent  day  can  be  alleged  for  neutrality  of  principle* 
either  civil  or  religious.     Can  I  greet  with  the  embrace  of  friendihip,  the 

;  man  wh^fe  fentiments  are  enveloped  tn  myflery,  whole  condud  is  imcrut* 

able  to  the  eyeoj/inveftigation.^  No!  I  would  rather  take  a  (erpent  to  ray 
bofom,  for  his  fling  would  be  neither  unnatural  nor  unexpe61ed.     Be  it 

f  the  tatk  of  the' true  philanthropic  to  exhibit  virtue  in  her  rj-ofl  attractive 

form;   to  tear  the  viior  from  the  fkce  of  hypocriiy ;  to  drag  the  (hrinking 

.     ,        culprit  from  his  den,  and  confign  him  over,  together  with  the  more  daring 

I  j  villain,  to  the  puniftiment  of  lafiinjr  infamy. 

•*  If  more  of  arouiement  t^an  of  ihltru6tion;  more  of  narrative  than  of 
argument ;  more  of  fancy  than  of  philofophy  appear  in  the' following  scener 
tfltfci  let  it  be  remembered  (hat  novels  are  but  feldom  calculated  tor  the 
meridian  of  metaphyfics;  thai  the  prefent  is  not  a  fcientific  treafife,  a  poH-* 
'  tical  difquifition,  nor  a  theological  difcourfe;  but  is  (imply  a  delineation  of 
nature,  intended  as  a  relaxatioii  from  feverer  fludies;  aiid  for  the  perufal 

,  of  thofe,  who  leave  weightier,  performances  untouched.  Some  anachronilms 

may  perhaps,  prefent  themfelves;  they  either  re'ult  from  accident  or  are 
adopted  for  utility;  and  I  folicit  the  reader's  indulgence  in  their  behalH 
Of  the  plot  and  cHaraders  I  ffiall  anticipate  nothing 

'  An  honefl  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  6od;' 

and  it  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  every  hohefl  man  to  yield  his^fupporf  to 

1  that  community  of  which  he  may  happen  to' be  a  member.     Let  none  at- 

[  .tempt  to  excufe  himfelf  on  ^  plea  of  incapability ;  for  there  is  no  individual 

fo  poor,  (o  weak,  fa  contemptible,  whofe  endeavours  may  not  be  pro» 

du&ive  of  good*  Frojn  a  union  of  individuals  arliies  the  formation  of  a  itate, 

.    l^nd 
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And 'from  the  exertions  6f  each  is  its  organization  peife^ed  and  continued. 
ImprefTed  with  this  fentiment,  I  venluYe  the  follovving  (heets  into  the  world, 
and  howlbever  weakly  my  intentions  may  be  executed,  I  truft,  that 
they  will  not  prove  totally  ineffedive.  Conicious  of  their  re<^itudfc,  what-  • 
ibever  reception  they  iriay  experience,  I  iiand  fe If  acquitted." 
.  We  doubt  not  but  tliat  Mr,  Harrall's  fuccef|  wilj  bear  foroe  proportion 
to  the  goodnefs  of  his  intentions;  for  he  has  certainly  executed  his  part 
with  al>ih*ty,  and  in  drift  conformity  with  the  plan  -which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himfelf.  The  ftory  is  natural  and  intercfting,  but  principally  valua- 
ble as  being  made  the  vehicle  for' many  judicious  obfervations,  and  juft 
Opinions  on  men  apd  things.""  We  (hall  extract  the  remarks  on  the  German 
drama,  to  (hew  what  the  author's  principles  are,  and  to  convey  fome  idea  of 
tis  fi)le  of  writing. 

*'  Can  you  not  allow  the  exiftence  of  merit  in  a  foreigner?" 

"Pardon  me.  Sir,*  I  am  not  wanting  in  generofity :  1  can  acknowledge 
merit  even  in. my  bTttereft  enemy;  but  as  a  member  of  civil  fociety,  I 
fliould  confider  myfelf  deficient  in  duty  if  I  did  not  uniformly  and'flrenij- 
hufly  oppofe  the  extenfion  of  the  "German  drama  aiid  its^  detcftable  prin- 
ciples.'* 

"  Your  grounds  of  oppofition,  my  dear  Sir?** 

*'  I  oppofe  it  Sir,  from  a  convidion  of  its  moral  turpitude.  The  people 
6f  England  are  frequently  feized  with  a  fpecies  of  mapia,  which  fometimes 
appears  under  one  form,  fometimes  under  another.  Its  prevailing  fymptom 
at  prefent  m  a  violent  penchant  for  German  literatiire:  but^  repletion  and 
iatiety,  with  the  application  of  appropriate  medicines,  will  I  truft  effect  a 
cure,  and  common  fenfe  will  again  refume  her  throne. 

*'  I  certainly  nfced  not  inform  any  one  here'' con tinued'Darhley,  "  that 
the  origin  of  dramatic  performance  was  of  religious  tend<inc)'-^that  they* 
were  intended  to  ferve  the  hell  caufes — thofe  of  virtue  and  morality. 
Where  "(liall  we  find  more  exalted  fentiments,  more  fublime  notions,  than 
in  the  Greek  tragedies?  By  painting  virtue  in  her  lovfelieil  colours,  and 
pourtraying  vice  in  her  mofl  hideous  form;  by  uniformly  rewarding  the  one 
and  tpuniQiing  the  other,  old  men  were  confirmed  in  Iheir  principles  of 
reditude,  and  the  Grecian  youths  were  taught  to  emulate  their  god-like 
anceftors.  The  noble  Romans  followed  their  example;  and  the Britifh  itage 
is  alfo  in  pofTedion^of  dramatic  pieces  which,  in  every  excellence,  may  vie 
with  the  beft  productions  of  the  ancient  fchools.  Is  it  not  a  national  difgrace 
that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  foplii ft icated  performances  of  German 
poets,  while  the  brilliant  effufi  on  sol  nature  and  infpired  genius  lie  mouldering 
on  the  ftielf  of  forget  fuTne  Is? — The  Grecian  a(id  the  Roman  theatres  were 
abufed,  and  fo have  been  the  Britifh;  the  Englifh  flage  jClthough  we  have 
a  licencer  of  plays  has  been  converted  into  the  pulpil  of  vice,  and  fenti- 
tnents  have  been  inculcated,  whi^ch  difgrace  humanity. 

"  To  enter  into  the  dilbuflion  of  Aridotelian  principles,  to  examine  tl^e 
ilru^ure  of  the  fable,  to  afcertain  the  literary  excellence  of  the  popular 
Anglicifed  German  plays, -are  foreign  to  thequeilion  ;  their  moral,  religious 
and  political  tendency  i:^  the  grand  object  of  animadverfion.  The  firft  of 
tlie^fe  exotics  which  we  imported  was  T/ie  Stranger,  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
the  well  known  Kotzebue.  What  is  the  outline  of  the  Stranger  ?— Truiy 
no  other  than  this  : — The  wife  of  an  amiable  man  is  feduced  by  a  con- 
temptible coxcomb;;  and  as  the  lady  herfelf  gives  us  to  underftand,  (he 
yielded  after  a  very  little  folicitation.    The  fenfibl©  good/man  her  hufband, 
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"        "  ■  ^      .  -  •       ' 

krtowing  much  belter  tlian  herfelf  what  was  requifite,  had  denied  her  fbine 

filly  gew-gaws>  foine  jdle  extravagance,  which/ the  more  lady-like  s^iui^al 

her    fedacer  thougtit'fit  to  accomniodate  her  with.     Thefe  endearing  atlea- 

tions  gained  her  lendcr'heart,  and  ftie  fell  an  eafy  victim  to  hui  artifice, 

"  Virtue  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her  honor>' 
Were  lulled  alle^fp,  and  lull^alono  was  waking.** 

**  She  fell!-i— and  what  followed  ?*'—*'  flie  was  punillied"  you  e?rc!aiin— « 
poetical  juftice  purlued  and  crulhed  the  offenders  io  the  earth!  no  !  at  tb« 
clofe  of  the  piece,  the  fond  hufband  and  the  guilty  wife  rulhintoeach  other's 
arms;  and  forget  and  forgive  afe  the  order  of  the  day.  ^ 

"  Is  this  a  fit  picture  to  be  prefentcd  to  a  Britifh  audience?  Is  it  a  fit 
model  to  be  exhibited  before  Brjtiili  fair?  Englidi  ladies  are  celebrated  for 
chaftity,  and  yet  they   prefs  forward  in  crowds  to  behold  the  pernicious 
fcenes — Rouffeau,  Godwin,  or  Mary  Wollflonecraft  could  not  have  incul- 
cated a  more  baneful  fentiment!  ought  a  woman  to  be  prefented  as  an  eojjt 
viQim?  ought  (lie  to  polfefs  no  fenle  of  honor  or  of  duty? — 1  can  pity  the 
innocent  unfilfpeding  girl  who  falls  into  the  fnare  of  fedu^ion— I  can  tsxc- 
trale  the  villain  who  betrays  her.      But  can  we  feel  (he  lan»e  emotions  for 
the  fall  of  the  w7/2;;r>i/ woman,  particularly  when  the  temptation    has  been 
but  slight?  No !  a  refped  for  her  own  fair  fltme,  a  confcinulnefs  of  duty  to 
h^  hufband,  to  her  infant  offspring,  flioukl  inlpir^  her  with  energy  to  refift 
tv^jy  allurement.     A  girl,  poirei?ing  the  highell  notions  of  virtue  may  place 
her  unfufpecling  confidence  in  a  villain,  may  be  overcome  by  an  affe^ioa 
pu/c  as  it  is  ardent,  may  be'deluded  by  a  promile.of  fharrifege  ;  bill  thefe 
excufes  vaniih  before  the  married  finner;  gloating  lufl  alone  can  urge  h^er 
to  the  ccmmiffion  of  a  crime  at  which  the  iace  of  heavhi  muft  bluIlK    She 
knows  that  difcovery  muft  blaft  her  reputation,  and  fcatier  it  to  the  con- 
tending winds.     This  is   indeed    placing  woman   in   the  fame  defplcable 
point  of  view  that  Mary  Wollrtoncratt  haS|done.     It  js  'degrading  her  be- 
neath the  brute  creation,  and  all  that  can   oe  offt-red   in  extenuation  is  the 
flimfy  and  fallacious  excufe,  contained  in  iho^a  /iretty  and  often  quoted 'iinea 
of  Prior. 

*'  When  poor  weak  women  go  affray,  .  s  •    • 

The  ftars  are  more  in  fault  than  they."  '  •       ' 

"  A   blefled   dodrine   this!"  but  you  enquire,    ^  does  (lie  not  repent  ? — 
{  Granted!  but  then   mark   the  -moral.     A  woman   may  fin  with  impunity, 

and  after  a  tinrte  be  received  to  th^  arms  of  her  hu{baud,  without  even  an 
explanation  taking  place. 

**  Kotzebue,  it  Teems,  in  his  preface  to  a  late  edition  of  this  play  adduces 
a  folitary  inliance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  occafioned  by  witneflfing  its  repre- 
fentation.  The. Germaii  author  exults  in  the  return  of  one  femnle  to  the 
paths  of  .virtue,  effefted  by  his  writings;  but  he  informs  us  not.  how  rhany 
they  have  plunged  from  the  throne  of  innocence  into  theabyfs  of  mifery. 

^'  Lovers  Ftrws,  by  the  fame  author,  like  moll:  of  his  other  pieces,  is  cal- 
culated to  render  the  higher  orders  of  fociety  ridiculous  and  obnoxious  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  nobles  of  a  country  are  reprefented  hs  devot» 
mg  fhemfelves  to  criminal  puHuits,  while  every  virtue  fparkles  with 
proudeft  lultre  in  the  plebeian  bofora.  As  to  its  moral  tendency  it  is  very 
near  akin  to  the  Stranger:  Frederick,  an  illegitimate  fon,  ^  common  fof- 
4ier,  thf^hero  of  the  piece/' i(  apattern  of  every  thing  that  id  excellent. 
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i    CouDt  CafTel  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  /everything  odious  and  contemi  * 
tiblcj  is  aA^admirabte  foil  to  fel  ofi'  with  ten-rold  luflre  the  virtues  of  the 
humble  Trader ick.     Agatha^  too,  is  another  ^i?/j^  vidim  to  fedu6live  ^lo« 
quence.     She  expiates  her  crime  it  is  true;  but  a  (educed  female  fiiould, 
never  be  publicly  exhibited  but  in  terrorera  to  the  fpe6lat<5^fs. 

*'  The  Caftle  SpeiQre,  thougli  not  a  native  of  Germany,  is  a  (blon  fron;i 
ihe  fame  flock.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this  drama,  a  periv^dical  writer 
enquired:  whether  by  the  introdudtion  of  Father  Philip,  he  meant  to  re- 
vive old  hatreds  againd  ihe  clergy?  'Whether  by  the  fentiment$  of  hi» 
negroes,  he  wiflied  to  countenance  the  facred  right  of  infurredlion  as  prac- 
tifed  lately  in  the  Wefl  Indies?  And  whether  in  the  perion  of  Earl  Ormond» 
by  pourtraying  a  black  inHance  of  ieudai  tyranny,  it  was  fuppol'ed  to  at* 
tach  to  the  very  exiflence  of  nobility  ?*  ^ 

*'  Hbw  are  we  to  anfwer  thefe  queries  ?  The  critic  concludes  with  tefl-  , 
ing  ns  that  the  author  is  a  member  of  parliamcnt^another  periodical  critic 
fa»d  fhat  the  licen fee  if  he  had  known  the  intention  of  his  office,  ,  would  , 
have  struck  liis  pen  across  .i\ic\\  expreffions  as  Saviour  of  the  world-^God  of 
Heaven,  &c.     Mr.  Lewis  did  make  fomething  like  an  apology ;  Mr.  Lewis 
received  a  fevere  caliigation  from  the  author  of  Purfuits  of  Literature,  and  , 
})erhsaps  Mr.  Lewis  may  a6l  better  another  time.  .^ 

/"  And  what  Sir  is  your  opinion  of  Pizzaro?"  enquired  Mi fs  Burton, 
**  of  that  unrivalled  produdtion  of  genius^  that  effulgen  Leon  (lei  lat  ion,  that 
blazing  wonder  of  oramatlc  fplendour,  which  was  the  means  of  extending 
'  the  fieafon  a  month  beyond  its  uiual  limits,  fomething  remains  to  be  faid. , 
,  Mr.  6ht;ridan  has  indeed  pruned  it  of  n^any  pernicious  exuberances ;  but 
thai  which  is  radical  will  always  remain  fo  in  a  degree.  Who  but  D^**« 
that  fhamelefs  champion  of  vice  in  every  form  will  dare  to  defend  the  ten- 
dency of  this  drama  ?  That  man  has  impioufly  hurled  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
in  vindication  of  principles  which  we  have  preluipptive  right  to  believe 
are  his  own :  but  let  me  aik  tlie  literary  duelifl  if  in  Pizarro  there  be  any 
thing  \\\iQ*Christian  Morality.  Are  not  the  precepts  and  the  religion  of  Chril- 
tianity  held  Wth  to  contempt?  Are  not  the  idolatrous  Peruvians  reprefented 
as  luperior  to  (he  Chriftians  in  every  point  of  view?  Is  not  the  Chriilian 
Aloniso  a  preacher  of  Deifm  ?        ^ 

"  Wliere  is  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  unthinking  mind  which 
applauds  not  the  condudt  of  Etvira,  tn  her  wiihed  for  aifignation  of  Pizarro jt 
Elvira*s  fentiments  tnfufe  a  deadly  poifon,  which  requires  the  moll  forcible  ^ 
coVintera6tion :  once  ellablith  the  precedent  of  private,  and  individual  right 
to  the  puniHiraent  of  crime,  and^  we  (hall  have  murders  in  eiery  fireet,  af< 
fai&nalions  in  every  corner !  ,  '         . 

**  Why  (hould  we  have  thefe  volumes  of  infahiy  obtriided  upon  ui  when 
in  ourfelves,  we  pollefs  an  exhaufijcis  mine  of  every  excellence?  Why, 
fliOuld  we  Ihirfl  for  deformed  novelty,  When  we  are  in  ample  pod'eOiouof 
/  native  ftandard  beauty?  There  is  but  one  good  which  can  pofhbly  refult 
fh>iii^  t}}^  influx  of  this  (pecies  of  German  lirerature: — it  may  (limulate  fome 
o(  tiuf  riritilli  bards  to  Kirnidi  fomething  w^ich  md^y  command  fupport :  which 
may  chafe  the  foreign  monfler  from  the  ilage,  and  convert  our  theatres  iiu 
ib  temples  af  loyalty,  of  virtue,  and  of  honour. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  afferted  that  we  have  no  writers  capable  of  pfodue* 
ing  this  reformation  in  the  public  tafte.  I  deny  the  charge.  Whether  is  li 
H^ore  proper,  that  the  people  ihould  lead  genius,  or  that  genius  (hould  lead( 
the  people  i  We  have  at  Waft  one  poet  who  'night  faidy  undertake  thf 
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^leapfingof  the  4<>gc^  ftable:  fincerely  do  I  regret^  that  the  eWai^  ge- 
nius ot  a  3rieridan  (houI4  fioop  to  the  fervility  of  AogliciiiQg  a  Gerinaa 
plaj,  Yfixfi^  Us  faintefjk  ^^orts  of  originality  might  call  down  thunder«  of  de* 
jSBrye4  applzi ufe !  ^ 

-  "  Admitting  however  that  the  prefent  age  a^ords  n^  dramatic  writers  of ' 
iji^rit*  jftili  we  pOiTels  Shakefpeare^  who  far  exceeds  all  othtfra  io  exhibiting' 
^inaii  under  every  c(iverfity  or  charadler  and  Gtu^tion,  and  of  ^vtiry  mQve^ 
inent  of  pafiion.    Where  lliall  We  meet  with  more  grandeur  »nd  (ublimity 
lliap  in  Shsikeljpeare  ?  Wherever  iis  magic  pencil  fpreads  its  cqIo^cs, 

>  "  'Tts  nature's  genuine  image,  wild  and  grand. 
The  flrong  inarked  pi^ure  ofa  mailer's  hand." 

.  If  we  pant  for  nerve  and  pa(fion^  where  ifaall  wf  find  fuch  forcible  definea^^ 
'tions?  The  pathetic  Southern,  the  eloquent  Rowe,  and  the  tender  ^ni  a& 
iifeding  Otway,  too,  command  the  tear  of  love  a^d  pity.  But  not  in  trage- 
dy alone  we  (laad  unrivalled;  the  cpmic  mufe  has  nniled  {kt>{}itiQa9  on  oar 
iflandk  In  fweet  fimplicitj^,  in  flrong^  varied,  poignant,  apd  univerfal  ha* 
mour,  here  Shaleefpeare  alio  (bines  upequalled  i  the  genuine  humour^  too«  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher— ^not  to  mention  Dryden,  V anburgj^L  and  Fiirquhar, 
With  the' brilliant^  the  ele^ric  wit  of  Congreve,  may  bid  de6ance  to  the 
^orld.  ,  ■ 

«'  Until  thefe  can  be  furpafled^  let  us  (brink  frojfn  pernicious  innovation  ; 
let  us  fupportthe  humble  eubrts  of  the  modern  mufe^  nor  leave  the  negleded, 
genius  of  Britain  to  (peed  her  reluctant  flight  to  more  congenial  climes. 

'*  I  infift,  however,  that  we  Aave  writers  of  the  present  day,  to  whofe 
performances,  if  you  tarn  from  the  extravagant  ravings,  nonfenfet  aqd  im- 
morality of  Kotzebue,  you  '  wlU  pafs  from  the  contemplation  of  a  puny 
l^antling  and  his  little  itrudares  in' the  duft,  to  the  atchievements  of  gtanta 
of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprizoj^  piling  OQa  on  Olympus^  and  Peliumr 
on  Oiia,  till  they  fcale  the  fkies.' 

"  But  the  time  will  come,  when  nativjB  merit  (ball  obtain  its  juft  re* 
ward ;  when  thu  a(hes  of  departed  excellence  ihaU  be  again  severed,  whei^ 
the  infulted  manes  oC  Shakeipeare  and  Otway  (ball  be  appealed  1*' 
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tiititt  ^  Famn,     ByfAts.'J.  T.  Serres.     8vo.    Pf,  190.    R,i4g;w»y. 

*  * 

A  Lady  may  becontented  with  nature  if  fire  is  gifM  wttfc  tbe  fx>wef 
of  excelling  in  one  branch   of  the  polite   arts,    and,    accord^tii^ 
ib  report,  the  fair  author  of  thefe  poems  has  full  reafbu  to  be  (ktisfied  with 
fier  genius  foir  the  pencil,  if. (he  (hould  not  be  found  able  to  handle  the  iyce 
with  equftl  (kill.     But  Mrs.  Serres,  we  have  heard,  has  another  reafon  t» 
be  fatiiij^d  with  the  bounty  of  nature  which,  if  fatirical  writers  may  b^ 
trufted,  would  be  the  mofl  defirable  quality  that    nature  could  be(!ovf 
on  her  fex,  for  (be  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  infomuch  that  though  there 
is  a.  very  pleafing  likenefs  of  her  prefixed  to  this  volume,  we  are  a^ured 
Iha^  it  does  not  render  her  juftice.    The  poems  before  us  are  to  be>r0gard>^ 
i«d  rather  as  proofs  of  what  (he  might  have  produced,  if  poetry  <had  been  heit 
^iSudy  ai^  much  i||  tli^  jEiiJ^(  a|'t«    They  inilicate  at  leaH  auvainiabi^  mind* 
•      ,  .  and 
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•nd  an  imagination  that  with  pra6iicc  ma^  enable  her  fo  make  a  naore  con* 
fpicnous  Bgure  in  poetical  anna Iftf  The  fair  author  (peaks  of  them  in  her 
preface,  with-  an  interefting  diffidence  that  muft  fmooth  the  brow  of  criti*- 
cifm,  if  it  could  be  [k^  veryiingallant  as  to  think  of  trampling  upon  tke  firfl 
Ihoots  of  female  gen  jus.  The  rhyn»es  are  nof  always  corredl  nor  the  metre 
exa6t,  bot  though  h^r flights  may  (bm«tiroes  foar  above  fcholaftitr  precifion, 
they  never  wander  wbol^  from  fentiment.  At  thie-  end  of  the  poejns  there 
is  ^11  opera  entitled,  tb^  Castle  of' Avola,  which  exhibits  fome  promife  of  dra- 
matic ability*  We  (halt  feled  one  fpectmen  of  the  merits  of  this  little 
<rafk. 

«'  FRIENDSHIP. 

€t  THE-fnn  is  grateful  to  the  tp'ning  rofe  'f 
.    "'•*     For,  blefsM  not  with  its  fra lies,  her  luftre  goes  J 

Bedewed  with  nature's  tearj*  (he  droops  her  head^  / 
And  fades  and  dies  upon  oblivion's  bed.       ' 
^    .      Sd  ffiendihip  to  the  mind  each  joy  imparts; 

'.'  Without  its  aid  exiftence  were  in  vain;   •  ' 

It  e'er  delights  to  dwell  in  gienerous  hearts. 

And  where  'trs  found,  no  felfifh  thought  can  reign*  " 

Then  come,  bled  Friendlhip  !  ever  in  my  mind  '      '^* 

Proclaim  thy  povyer — thy  tranfportsiet  me  feel. 
In  adverfe  fortune  be  a  folace  kind,     *• 

For  thou  alone  the  wounds  ot  fate  can  beal— - 
For  thou  alone  canst  foothe  each  anxious  thought, 
^  Subdue  our  (brrows,  and  calm  patience  givej 

For  from  thy  bleft  example  we  are  taught 

Thofe  golden  rules  foe  which  we  Oitght  to  live. 
Deprived  of  Friendlhip,  what  is  human  life? 

A.  wretched  void — a-defert  of  deipair, 
Within  whofe  limits  dwell  eternal  firife, 
•     '    Soul-cankVing  grief,  mifery,  and  care!**  ^ 


Sddters  Fare,  or  Patriotism  and  HQshitality,  a  Poem,  itsjiectfully  inscribed  to  Robert 
Wigram,  Esq,  M,  P.  lAeutenant' Colonel  Commandant  of  the  6th  Regiment, 
JLL.r.     By  a  Volunteer.     4to.     Pp.20.     Is.  6d.     Jones.     1805. 

^HIS  appears  to  be  a  tribute  of  gratitude  from  a  volunteer  to  hiscoloniel, 
and  fo  far  it  is  praife worthy.-  If  we  caivnot  compliment  the  author  for  his 
dtifplay  of  Ipoetical  powers,  'for  the  energy  of  his  thoughts,  or  for  the  har- 
fiony  of  his  lines,  we  may,  without  »  compliment,  congratulate  him  on  the. 
polTeffion  of  Vnore  ellimable  qualities,  a  loyal  heart,  and  a  truly  patriotu: 
fpirit.  /  , 

fennets  and  other  Poems:  to  ivhich  are  added  Tales  in  Profit     l2mo.     Pf.  136. 

4s.     Blacks  and  Parry.  .  180?. 

X  THOUGH  the  age  of  chivalry  be,  indeed;  no  more  ;  though  the  heroes 
0f  the  prefent  day  look  more  like  grooms  than  knights  errant ;  and  though 
gallantry  alfo  have  changed  its  very  form  and  nature  in  thefe  revolutionary 
limes*  yet  the  fair  author  of  theie  j)oeihs  has  no  occafion  to  drehd  the 

"  fev^rity'i 
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^'feverity*  of  critkifm^  becaufc  ike,  has'  done  nothing  to  f near  it.  Her 
Hiufc  is  the  mufe  of  virtue,  of  feeling,  and  of  tafte ;  and  thefc  are  accom- ' 
plifhments  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  favage  and  ferocious  indeed  mud  that 
difpofition  be  which  could  feek  to  detraft  from  their  merit,  or  to  decry 
their  produAions.  The  Sonnets  are  chiefly  of  the  defcriptive  kind;  but 
^hey  are  penned  with  fpirit>  and  are  true  to  nature, «  We  fhall  extrad  the 
€xth  as  a  fpecimtn. 


.^  Jidreffed  to  the  Tillage  Children  of  Kent  y  <whopreJmt  TraneUers  fajjing  th  Roa^ 

nuith  No/egf^s, 

•'  Sweet,  fmiling  trkin !  your  plea-fing  talk  purftie. 

The  mountain-pinlc  and  fpotted  orchis  b|;^ing;. 
Violets  and  hyacinths,  of  azure  hue, 

And  the  fijtft  fftow-drope  of  the  infant.  i|)ring :  -    " 

Tho'  venal  minds  the  fimple  tribute  fcorn. 

Or  pride,  difdairiful,  view' with  brow  auftere,    .- 
Thefe  bloflbms  fpangled  witli  the  dews  of  morn. 

To  feniibility^^all  ftill  be  dear. 
The  artlefs  o^feringsof  the  blamelefy  hand  ; 

And  mild  l^eiM^yie^lence  iiall  pleas'd  beftotr 
Her  meed,  to  bid  your  little  hearts  expand. 

And  fpread  youi:  dimpled  cheeks  with  pleafure's  glow. 
"Then>  gentle  village. babes^  your  taik  purfue. 
And  may  life's  thorny  ,paths  be  ftrew'd  ^ith  flowers,  for  you,** 

The  mifcellaneous  poems  alfo  have  coniiderable  merit.^  7hey  difplay 
ja  correA  tafle,  and  a  chaflened  imagination.  The  tales  in  profe,  though 
ithfe  longelt  of  them,  " 'Myjtle- Wopd,"  be  interefting,  are  entitled  to  lc&^ 
praife.  The  fentiments,  indeed,  are  uniformly  good,  apd  ^he  moral  is  ex-i 
cellent;  but  the^r  have  fewer  beautieis  and  more  blemifhes  than  the  poems^ 
of  which  we  ihall  feledl  two  for  the  amufement  of  our  -readers ;  and,  if 
they  approve  the  fpecimen,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will,  they  may  be 
induced  to  read  the  whole  of  the  volume,  which  we  venture  to  alTure  them^ 
will  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 


<*  On  a  BEAU'TiFUf*  Child  Sleepiiws, 

**  ANGELS  guard,  and  heav'n  protedl  theei 

Ev'ry  bleffing  gracious  fend,    . 
Save  from  evJf,  and  direct  thee  . 

At  pure  virtue*^!  ihrine  to  bend. ,  ^       . .       ,      . 

Soft,  tke  lovely  babe  repofeaj 

Wrap'd  in  flumber's  downy  wing ; 
Soft,  as  zephyr  breaths  o'er  rofes. 

In  the  fweeteft  morn  of  fpring/ 

Gentle  dreams!  that  hover  round  him. 
Led  by  fancy,  youth,  and  joy  ; 
_  With  your  gay  eft  fcenes  furround  hia^ ; 
iApd  ia  ileep'amufe  my  boy , 

'        "    'Kealtk 
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Realthf  fair  cjuccn  of  earthly  plcafarc ! 

Round  his  brows  thy  garlands' Bind  j 
Dovc-ey'd  peace  I  ffill  dearer  Creafure, 
/  Ever  blefs  his  infant  mind. 

Innocence  and  virtue  lighting 

With  their  brighteft  rays  his  morH  ; 
Truth  and  Wifdoni  there  uniting* 
.  Shall  his  riper  yeara  adorn. 

O !  if  cv'ry  blifs  poffeffing      '  ►                * 

Equal  to  my  fonded  pray'rs,  j 

Swcetcit  boy  '  each  precious  hleSsig  j 

'  Thy  thrice  happy  mother  (hares."  /                  1 

I 
I 

To  Mi/s  W.  tvitA  thi  '  Pajponati  Shpherdto'kis  Uw,^  and  the  «  KynfVs  Repfy> 

'*  LIKE  this  wife  nymph's*  be  your  reply^ 
When  flatterers  breathe  the  artful  figk  j 
>  Nor^  lovely  miid,  his  fait  approve* 
Who  fepks  with  gifts  to  win  your  lore.  ^ 

The  tinfel  coxcomb's  lores  beware  ; 

Light  as  the  breath  of  fummer  air»  i 

This  gay  ephemeron  of  «n  hour*  '              i 

Defpifes  Love's  fubduing  power.  I 

Nor  yet  a  lift'ning  ear  incline 
To  the  infidiou»  libertitye>    . 

Per  his  unhaUow'd  breaft  the  glow-  -^ 

Of  c^afte  affection  ne'er  can  luiow,  ^ 

The  venal  fycophant  withftand* 
Who  feeks*  for  wealth,  to  gain  your  haiid*r 
His  jieart  to  ev'ry  paffion  cold,  '  ,  ' 

i^xcept  th'  infatiable  love  of  gold* 

JE^ut  ihould  a  graceful  youth  appear* 
Wife,  generous,  tender  and  fincere,  , 
I    Who  boails  a  fair  unblemiih'd  name* 
Whofe  conduct  n^alice  dare  npt  blame  ; 

Who,  like  your  Sire,  delights  to  b|efs» 
And  fuccour  virtue  in  diilrefs ; 
Whofe  foul  celefiial  truth  informs^ 
*    And  pure  devotion's  fpirlt  warms :.,  > 

Should  fuch  a  youtk,  de^r  Fafiay^  foe, 
O !  be  his.flame  approv'd  by  yott  5  • 
Hts  worth  your  mind  may  juflly  move 
'  To  live  with  him*  and  be  his  love.' 

^mmmmim-mim'imtmmm^mfm—,      i  ■  -...n     ■,      .  ■  ■■■■         ■ ■■■in         ■ 

*  '*  Thefc  elegant  little  ballads  are  inferted  in  Dh  Ifercy's  Reliques  ofi^ 
Antient  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  220,  the  firil  is  afcribed  to  Chriftopher  Mariow* 
who  was  killed  by  a  ftab  in  a  brothel ;  the  laft  to  Sir  Walter  RaleiglC  as  «, 
jtftvenile  production  of  his  pen.'*^  _  • 


I 


-:    TheJ^rama. 

With  Iiim  beneath  the  altar  bow,    . 
With  him  exchange  the  facred  vo«r> 
Nor  iet  the  awful  word  obey. 
Your  dckibting  heart  with  feai;  difmay*. 

In  love's  foft  hand*  the  nuptial  chain 
Becomes  a  gentle  iilken  -reiS*  *        . 

£n wreath  *d  with  ilowers>  whofe  vivid  bloom 
Thro'  every  feafon  breathe  perfume ; 

And  truft  me,  Hymen's  genial  ray 
Can  gild  with  blifs*  life's  wintry  day. 
And  o'er  encircling  plains  of  fnow. 
Bid  lilies,  fpring  and  rofds  blow. 

Then  let  no  rifing  doubts  annoy. 
The  fun-beaiii  bright  of  promifed  joy ; 
As  Wifdom  bids  the  Twain  approve, 
«  And  live  with  him  and  be  his  love:** 


THE  DRAMA. 

lf%  WMuii  d,  Qidmas   a  Comedos   in  Five  AGs,  !  By  George  Colman  the 

Yoiiinger:     2s.  6d.    Longman  and  Co. 

THE  dramas  of  the  prefent  day  are  all  fo  much  alike  in  character  that 
our  opinion  of  one  may  fairly  pafs  for  that  of  another.  To  convey 
to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  d liferent  plots  would  occupv  as  much  room 
as  copying  the^  pieces,  suid  even  then  we  could  not  rely  on  oeine  fuccefsful. 
Mr.  Colman  i6>  indifputaUy,  a  wit  of  no  ordinary  rank,  and  the  fmartnefs 
of  his  dialogue  muft  doub^lefs  keep,  an  audience  in  good  humour,  in  fpite 
of  the  abfurdities  of  the  ilory.  We  will  give  our  readers  a  fiiort  extract, 
exhibiting  a  rich  old. clothes*  man,  whom  pity  has  induced  to  leave  his  (hop 
to  take  care  of  itfelf,  while  he  accompanies  a  poor  femtale  lodger  to  a 
houfekecper'^  place  in  the  country. 

•'  Oldskirt  and  Fanny. 

"  OUjkirt,  Well,  I  hadhit  been  out  of  the  bills  of  mortality  fince  I  fct 
up  (hop;  and  now  we're  in^YorMiire,^^Jiundred  and  feventy  miles  from 
Whitechapel.  This  crofs-lane  is  as  boggy  as  Tothillfields,  and  as  rough 
as  Oranbourne  Alley  pulled  lip'for  new,  paving ! 

•'  Famrf.  We  cannot  be  far  from  Mr.  %*orrent's  now  ? 

*<  OUjkirt,  Far !  we^y^  waddkd  a  good  three  miles  of  bad  way  fince 
we  left  the  ioj^  ft  the  corner  of  the  hi]g^ioad.  Mifs  Fanny  arn't  you 
moaftmrfiyt&ed  ?  ^V, 

*'  Funtq,  Not  in  the  leaft.  ^ 

**  OUfidrt,  I'd  cal-ry  the  bundle  ifsi  you  n^yfelf,  only,  ten  to  one,  I 
Ihonld  tumble  and  daub  it.  ' 

<'  Fam.  Indeed,  I  want  no  affiftance ;  and  the  ploughman  we  juft  met 
fays  it  is  but  half  a  mile  further  to  the  Manor-honfe. 

^  Olifi^t.  At  any  rate  I'm  glad  we're  out  of  the  coach.    Six  infide, 
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two  fqaalling  children  in  lapi,  and  a  pokiteh  as  Im^  a»  a  hog.  At  every  Jolt 
the  fleepj  quack  Dodor  plump'diiw  head  fmack  m'thc  pit  of  myftomach; 
and  when  I  popp'd  my  niouth  out  o'^indow  t6  fetch  breath,  the  long  legg'd 
Scotchmen  on  the  roof  gave  me  a  kick. in  the  jaws  witf^  his  heels. 

'*  Fanm.  But,  my  deac  Sir»  I — I  have  a  favour  to  aik. 

•'  Oldjkirf.  A  favour  ? 
'    "  Fanny,  Confi^^r^  lam  going  to  Mr.  Torrent's  in  a  humble  iitiiation. 

**  Oldjkirt,  Aye,  as  houfekeeper.  You  ought  to  have  a  palace  of  your 
own.  If  fortune  is  not  quite  blind>  I  wifh,  for  your  fake^  fhe'd  fend  for 
fome  eye  water,  ^    ' 

**•  Fatmy.  As  it  isi  let  me  perfuade  you  not  to  appear  with  me  at  the 
iioufe. 

'«  Oldjkirt.  What?  ^  \     • 

*^  Famy:  I  only  mean  not  immediately. 

"  gUJkirt,  Oh,  oh  !  .I.fniell  a  rat !  What  thea  Mifs  Fanny  you're  be- 
ginning to  feel  afhamed  bf  Jonathan  Old&ixty  the  little  remn^t  feller  from 
the  back  of  St.  Clement'<s. 

*'  Fanny,  How  can  you  fancy  fo  ? 

•*  Oldjkirt.  Why,  you  arc  a  gentlewoman  born  ;  and  I  fuppofe  I  aAi  but 
a  AiiF-rump'd  jockey^  to  go  t;o  a  grand  houfe:  the  members  of  our  club 
called  me  old  dead  wig;  afnd  laft  week,  when  bufinefs  took  me  a  trot  up 
Bond-ftreet,  a  pert  puppy  in  pantaloons  aiked  me  after  itiy  pncle  Noah, 
9nd  haped  all  my  relations  were  weU  in  the  ark.  •  But  I '  dtd&'C  'th^nk 
Mifs  Fanny  would  have  turn'd  u^i  her  nofe  at  me  neith^. 

'*  Fanny.  Can  you  think  mc  capable  of^— Sir  yon  have  been  my;pre- 
l^rver. 

'',Oid/kirt,  lean  fee-— 'tis  the'  way  of  the  wbrld-^fliake  hands  with  a 
Ihoeblack  when  your  boots  are  dirty,  and  kick  him  as  foon  as  they're 
fliined. 

0 

*'  Famty,  How  can  you  wrong  me  <b  ? 

**  ddskirt.  Pooh !  what  could  have  made  me  leave  (hop  at  fixes  and 
fevehs  but  to  fee  you  weH  placed  P  IVc  been  bump'd  and  bruis'd  in  the- 
fcge  into  as  many  colours  as  a  tayloi^'i- book  of  patterns.— And,  now  we're 
wkhin  half  a  mile  of  thehoufe,  you  are  for  ihuflling  one  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  mud.  " 

«*  Fanny.  Pray  oblige  me !  pray  be  patient  with  xne  !  To  prefent  myfelf 
in  my  new  office  with  a  perfon,  determined  as  you  are>  to  fix  there  for 
fonie  days,  would  be  thopght  prefumtng. 

**  Oldjkirt,  But,  what  the  plague  am  I  to  do  ^  ftick  here  in  the  dirt,  like 
a  fkewer  in  a  marrow-bone  ? 

"  /Vwwy.  There  appears  to  be  a  village  to  the  left  yonder,  fcarccly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  diflant. 
'    *«  Oldjkirtt  I  fee  a  few  chimneys,  and  a  deuced  deal  of  fmoke. 

*f  Faunju  No  doubt  you'll  find  an  inn  in  the  place ;  wait  there  till  evehf- 
ing ;  then  come  to  me.  I  Ihall  then  have  fpoken  to  Mr.  Torrent  concern- 
ing your  care  and  kii^dnefs  for  me.  .  'Twill  be  better  on  both  pur  accounts* 
iac^ed  it  will.   .  . 

"  Old/hrt,  Ah !  blefs  yoy,  Mifs  Fanny  !  you  caa  perfuade  mc  to  any 
tiling.  But  how  will  you  get  fafe  ?  we're  jfo  far  from  town  it  mlift  h^ 
aionftr«us  dangerous.  ^  ' 

.-  '' /owi^.  0&  1 1  Iftve  ho  »ppreh€Bfioni«  ^  ^ 

i>    :  -  '•^iOlitjibrh 
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.  ^f  Ci0irt,  Well,  I  fee  ypuVe  rcfolved  and.  defperatc.^  ^Heaveix  blefs 
yovL !  Thi«  is  a  wild  coantry  for  a  Londoner  I  and  fome  how  my^iniiid 
mifgives  aie»  I  fhall  never  fee  you  again,  -  ,.  / 
"  F^nnj.  (fmling)  There  is  no  danger  bejievp  iieT-  ',  .,  ' 
**  OldTiiri,  Farewel  1  (going,  returns):  Mifs  Fanny,  my  will's  in*  the  left 
hand  pigeon  hole  of  smy  bureau^  in.  the  back  room,  up  two. pair  of  ftaii:^. 
I've  neither  chick  nor  child  ;  fo  1  jiavc  made,  you  fole  exeptrix  and  le- 
gatee.-^^Joaathan  Oldikirt  may  qat  up  richer  th?n  fome  people,  ;iiink. 
Heaven  knpW6  the  dept}^jofthefemud.laz\es !  lineaiVire  {>ut  five  foot  thre.Q; 
amd,  if  i  hf4>pen  to  t>e  miffing*  it  wjm  be  but  r.efp^^ful  te  fend  ipmebp^ 
to  dig  for  me.  , ..  -      j^,   ,,       [Exeunf^Jh/fra^, 
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A  D^mce tf  the  Trmlph  ^MoffOf^  *f  Cvm-fcKhrs^  t  Mitidlfmen:  nnd$:  Ar^ 
guments  /o  prove  mat  fFar  does  not  Jtroduce  a  Scmrcity  rf  thi'x  Neiessmrks'  ^ 
Ufe.     8vo.     Pp.  30.     Is.     Symonds.     1805.  ♦ 


THE  title  of  this  pamphlet  naturally  divides  its  contents  into. thcee 
parts.  Fir  ft,  then,  to  tho  '.defence  of  the  principle  ^f  monopoly*.* 
,The  author  wifhes  not  to  be -under Aood  fis  jaftifying  this  principle  hf  jhe 
canon  of  Hutchefon,  Paley,  or  .of  any  other  writer  v^bo  has  undertaken.  Jto 
afcertaiik  Tiiles  for  us  in  jthe  compUc,ated  fcience  of  morals  :  with  th^,  mora-- 
lity  of  the  queftion>  he  conceives  that  he^  has  nothing  to  do;  pradicability 
and  <[;^^^id7rc^  b9unding  the  enquiry  before  him •       "  .      . 

We  (hall  iuffer  him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf : —  , 

"  Thofe  who.contend/'fryfrha  »V  tjbata  iponopoly  of  farmx  Is  an  evll^  an^l  tf)« 
primary  cailfe  of  {carcity  yirheoever  it  prevails,  do  not  deny  that  the  produce 
of  the  foil  is  in  confequei>ce,Gonfiderably  increafed  {by  this  cpnceiOioi)  they- 
prove  all  that  I  lyant,  and  much  more  than  they  wifh^]     The  love  of  gain, 
•when  it  pervades  the  bofprn  of  that  obnoxious  creature  the  farm  moncpo-*  . 
lizer,  ttiniulates  him,  as  it  does  other  traders,  to  turn  every  thing  with|n 
fais  touch  to  gold;  and  by  having  exten five  means,  his  power  is  comnpen- 
fuja.tc  to*  his  will.     A  perfoaof  this-ftamp  (and  what  trader  is  wiiho.iit  the 
irapreilioo,)  where  ultimate  aim  is  profit,  will  take  efppcial  care  n^t;  to  let 
an  inch. of  his  pofieffion.run  wai^e  for  want  of  the  prpper  cultivation  ;  al\d 
be  will  be  etjually  careful  to  cultivate  that  fort  of  produce  which  fopn«ft 
fills  his  coders,  which  brings  to  his  induftry  and  labour  that  fair  remunera-  - 
tipn  for   which  all  of  us  toil,  and  which  ought  in  juftice  iiw«iriably   to  at:- 
coropany  labour  anci  indullry.     Man  for  the  tranlgreflion  of  our  common 
parent*  was  doorot-d  to  toil :  the  rewards  however  which  generally  await 
the  arm  of  iadullfy  ha^e  turned  that  curfe  into  the  mo  ft  ample  fource  of 
human  felicity. 

"  By  this  kind  of  monapoly,  th^,  the /tuilic  stock  is  ^ugmetted,  and^lhe 
fears  of  that  dreadful  calamity, /^wi«f,  are  driven  from  our  apprehenfion." 

Farther  On,  he  oblerves,  }ipa  with  much  juftice, 

*'  That  a  few  rich  c$pitaliils  can  do  infinitely  more  bufinefs,  than  if  their 
trading  property  were  iii  a  variety  of  hands — they  poflefs  more  enterpflzie, 
.and  are  cpntet>t  with  lels  protit^--they  can  hazard  a  great  deal  and  lofe  it, 
without  being  bankrupt ;  whereas  the'  little  merchant  moves  on  ivith  wary 
circumfpie^ion,  doing. little  bufinefs,  and  gralpi^ig  at  large. f>rofits,  to  tte 
great  injury  of  the  coti^munity.  Reafoniiig  by  analogy,  we  may  lafely  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  thofe  Avho  poilels  large  capitals^  and  employ  them 
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upon  extenfi  ve  cultivation*  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  (and  a  little  ap]>Ii* 
Cation  of  our  reafoning  faculty  will  fead  us  to  fuch  conceilion,)  we  (hall  find 
tliat  a  nionoply  of  farms  is  not  among  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  raife 
.tlve  neceflari^s  oflife,  becaufe  thiat  monopoly  is  infb-umential  in  augmenting 
the  public  (lock  of  provifions;  alid  not  with  (landing  the  farmer  obtains  his 
own  price,  were  the  land  (undcff  all  the  prefent  circumdances  of  commerce 
and  fociety]  to  Mq  divided  into  infigntficant  parcels^  and  cultivated  by  as  many 
iufigni(icant  farmers,  the  produce  which  they  could  be  capable  of  raifing, 
ffom  their  limited  capabilities  to  cultivate  properly  what  they  poffefs, 
would  be  leflened,  and  would  confequently  obtain  a  more  exorbitant  price 
than  all  the  monopoliasers  in  the  kingdom  could  poffibly  do." 

Our  authur  deprecates  the  idea  of  legiflative  interference,  contending 
that  the  forcing  of  farmers  to  fell  their  com  at  a  maximum,  would  be  '  fome« 
^hing  like  compulfion,  and  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  law,  moral 
or*  political*  written  or  underftood,  obligiiig  men  to  be  farmers,  any  com- 
.paifory  law  fixing  a  flandard  price  for  provifions,  would  very  foon  point 
out  to  the  cultivator  of  the  earth  other  branches  of  trade,  in  wokrh  be  could 
employ  hjs  capital  and  induftry,  not  hampered  and  broken  down  by  pro- 
vifions of  law/    He  farther  obft^rves,  that  the  Eaft  India  Company  is  a 
monopoly,  in  the  (Iridlefl  fenfe  of  the  wbH;  and  that,  (hould*the  legifla- 
tme  frame  any  law  to  compel  ftrnoiers  to  bring  their  produce  to  market, 
'  and  to  fell  it  there  at  a  pr^Ccribed  price,  ft  would  e(tabli(h  a  precedent  for 
adopting  the  fame  meafure  with  every  defcription  of  merchants,  fhoold 
ii mi lar  prejudices  ever  be  raifed  agatiifl  them.    *'  Islherenot,^  he  a(ks, 
"  as  much  reafon  to  let  the  gcpwers  and  holders  of  fugar  and  cotton  feel 
the  application  of  fuch  a  law  as  the  growers  and  holders  of  com  }** 

To  defend  the  corn-fa6tors,  or  middle-men,  is  perhaps  a  more  difficult 
t$(k  than  that  of  defending  the  principle  of  monopoly.  We  are  by  no 
iheans  difpofed  to  believe,  that,  were  thefe  men  to  be  difpenfed  with, 
fcarcity  would  for  ever  difappear.  The  events  of  fcarcity  and  plenty  de* 
pend  on  higher  caufes.  We,  are,  however,  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  ne*- 
forious  condud  of  the  mtddle-men  has  frequently  a  pernicious  e0e^  on  the 
corn-market.  But  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle,  and  not  the  pTmci/ile  it* 
fetf  which  merits  reprdieiilion.  The  author  of  this  tra6t  indeed  admits,  that 
there  is  mu(h  evil  in  the  miAdle*men  (lepping  between  the  grower  and 
confumer;  but  he  thinks,  and  certainly  with  juflice,  that  h,  greater  portion  of 
evil  would  be  experienced  by  the  community,  if  they  were  to  be  removed. 

"  This  propofitjon"  fays  he^'I  muft  endeavour  toexempiify,  and  wherecanl 
be  more  upon  the  '  vantage  ground'  todo  it  than  in  the  centre  of  thisimmenfe 
city.  London  is  indebted  for  her  fupplies  of  grain  to  the  very  edge  of  her 
circumference,  to  the  remotefl  comer  of  the  kingdom :  Can  we  then  evince 
a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  expedl  the  &rmer  to  leave  his  home,  laden  with 
famples  of  his  granary,  in  order  to  vifit  her  market  ?  The  fupf>ofition  is  fb 
/Irikingly  ridiculous,  tnat  \i  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  reafon  upbn  it. 
Com-faaors,  or  they  who  make  it  their  bufinefs' to  fell  upon  commiffion, 
are  necefTary  men— (b  much  fo,  indeed,  that  deftroy  them,  and  you  fa* 
mifh  London  in  a  week;  for  how  is  it  poffible for  farmers  refiding  at  a  con* 
fiderable  di fiance  to  know  the  daily  wants  of  this  city,  and  by  knowing  to 
fupply  them.  Burn  down  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  choak  the  gutters  with 
jthe  innocent  blood  of  tbofe  who  meet  there  if  you  pleafe«  and  pray  where 
is  the  baker  to  be  fupplied  with  materiab  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  his 
cu(lpmers?~  He  muft  wait,  I  prefume,  until  fome  honefl  ruftic  from  the 
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country,  covered  with  daf!  and  fweatj  calU  at  his  (hop  with  iamples  of  h/ 
lafc  harveA,  and  (hen  hq  muft  wail  a  month  perhaps  before  his  orders  gan 
be  executed.  So  much  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-faiflors,  or  middle-men, 
Befide  we  have  omitted  to  take  into,  the  account  that  travelling  is  \^t^  ex- 
penQve:  and  Qiould.  farmers  be  metamorphofed  into  haxlers,  they  muft' 
meet,  fpeakiug  in  the  phrafeoiogy  of  commerce,  this  extra  charge— and  in 
what  way  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  advancing  the  price  of  their  corn. 
This  is  the  ufual  pra6klce  of  other  traders,  and  they  are  not  condemn<^4 
f'»r  it.  Now  this  advance  upon  corn  would  be  ten  times  greater  than  the 
paltry  coramilfiou  which  the  farmers  pay  at  prefent  to  the  corn-fa6tors,  and 
wQufd  be  a  means  of  raifing  our  bresid  to  a  lamentably  higher  price,  even 
in  the  time  qf  plenty,  to  wjbat  we  are  obli^d  to  pay  in  a  period  of  palpi« 
We  deficience.^  So  that  by  a  retrofpedl  of  thefe  hints,  for  they  have  not 
extended  to  dilated  arguments,  we  may  perceive  that  we  are  to  be  in  daily- 
dread  of  famine,  let  our  ha/vetts  be  ever  fo  abundant." 

Our  author's  ideas  o^  the  conftitution  of  mobs^  and  on  the  mode  of  fop^ 
preiiing  them,  are  fo  perfectly  auti-jacobinical,  and,  confequently,  fo  per- 
fedllv  accord  with  our  own  fentiments  on  the  fubjecl,  that  we  lliall  oflfer 
no  apology  for  giving  them  a  place  ^er  adverting  to  the  condu6t  of  the 
gentleman  who  filled  the  civic  chair  in  1081,  he  proceeds  :-^- 

"  flumanity  on  proper  occations  is  a  virtue  ennobling  our  nature;  and 
octaiions  may  arife  in  which  humanity,  or  that  which  paifes  for  it,  may  be 
weaknefs-r-may  be  a  falfe  ienitjt  to  a  few,  aitd,  they  totally  unworthy  of  it* 
and  cruelty  to  the  many  who  ought  to  be  pi;ote<5ted ;  therefore  it  may  bioex*. 
treme  injufiice*     Had  the  civil  po^er,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
graceful   diflurbances    in    .HSO,    aified    with,  promptitude  and  vigour* 
much  mifchief  might  then. have  been  hindered,  and  much  blood  fpared^ 
but  the  magiflrates  of  that  day,  either  from  nut  knowing  their  duty,  or  from 
wilfully  neglecting  to  do .  as  it  diredled,  expofed  the  pofleffion^  of  ;th(^ic 
fellow-ottizens  to  biwlefs  plunder,  and  to  the  firebrand  of  a  cruel,  iof^riat* 
ed  rabble.     Mobs  are  arrant  cowards*   if  magiiUates  potfefs.  the  proper 
energy  and  courage  which  magifl'racy  demands:  they  know  not  th^ir  own 
fofce  by  any  reafoaing  a  priori — 'they  judge  of  their  povverhy  what  they  do* 
and  that  is  trennenduoudy  great  if, it  meet  with  no  reAfiance.    They  reafon 
fiirly,  that  if  they  are  not  oppofedi  ^h^  wr^^/  noi  (o  &^ihey  confider  a  vie* 
tual  toleration  of  their  exceflfes  as  a  tacit  concejQion  of  their  iroprefcriptable* 
ii)defea(ible  right  to  burn  houfes,  having  hi^R,  plundered  the  contents,  and  to  , 
cut  the  throats  of  their  inhabitants*,  whenever  it  fpits  their  humour*  or  con* 
venience:  therefore  to  ibindec  the  ^l^winith  Mult^tudt^'  from  feeling  their 
phjrilral  importance  and  from,  being  impreQed  that  mobbing  is  among  the 
number  of  their  chartered  rag^ts,  they  mould  nevierlpe  permitted  to  be  in  a 
iitaation  to  perceive  it,  and  to  d^w  thart,cpnclMfion^hey  (liould  inilantly 
he  pat  down-T-be  difperfed  by  the  prop^;r,  legal  authorities,,  np  matter,  what 
the  confequence :  adt  with  this  fpirit*  and  hereafter  yii<^  oj^y  fteep.  fec^ure^ 
in  our  beds."  .      , 

In  fupport  of  the  pofitioh,  that  "  war  does  not  p^i^MP^.^  fcsgrcity  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,"  our  author's  arguments  a^e  chiefty  drawn  from  re- 
ferences to  the  average  prices  of  wheat,  durig-g;  fiiuilar  periods  of  peace  anc) 
war.  The  refult  of  this  invefligation  is,  that  the  average  price  is  rather 
^ww  than  if^ier,  in  the  time  of  war. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  ufiiall^  aljloted  tp  trails,  fuch^a^the 
9^e  novir  bef<Mre  us>  or  we  fhould  take  tKe  liberty  of  inaking  a  rartiierTelec 
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t^on  of  ufeful  jpaLflag^s.  The  pre  fen  t  harveft  thank  heaven,  i»  abundant, 
and  has  fully  xfifpeljeci  that  dread  of  fcarcity  which  began  to  diffufe  itfelf. 
^Jmc)i.  praile,  however,  is  diie  to  the  exertions  of  thofe  yvho  labour  to 
pTf^K^nt,  or  to  difli pate,  .that  fpirit  of  difcontent  which  is  too  apt  to  prevail^ 
^e^  in  the  happieft.  times'.  iThe  prefent  writer,  wi(h  much  force  and  pro- 
priety, deprocates  the  baneful  pra6lice— too  corarhon  amohgtt  tb^  cfefgy  of 
'a  certain  aefcription— of  preaching  fermons  againil  njolidpolizers  ind  fore- 
Ualle^s.  Such  harangues  can  be  prbdudive  of  no  good^  but  may  occafion 
much  evil.      .         ,.  ,   ' 

'H$({DuelUsts  \ -wr  Men  tf  Honwr;  a  Stoty;    cakula(ed  to  sJi&w  the  Folly,  Ex^^ 
''".  iravagance,  and  Sin  of  Duelling,     By  Willjam  l^ucas.     'I  VoL     12mo«. 
Ppv  182.-  3s.  ed.     Cundofj.     Ig05, 

AI^Y  attempt  to  place  the  principles  of  human  anions,  whether  good  or 
Bad,  in  ajud  light,  mafl  n^eei  wiih  the  applaufe  of  all  who  wi(h  to  promote 
the  w  el  fere  of  mankind; 

Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteer  Corhs  of  Cavaliy.    By  Colonel 
Herries,  of  the  flight  Horle  Volunteers  of  London  and  Weftminfter. 
.    Part  II.     8vo.  '  Pp.  330.     10s.  ^d.  boards.     Egerton.     1805. 

^  IN,  our  review  of  the  First  Fart  of  this  work,*  which  related  principally 
tjD  th^^  drill,  and  to  the  format ioyi  of  a  fqfuadron  of  light  cavalry,^  we  were 
fo'comi  need  of  its  utility  and  excellerice,  that  we  exprelfed  a  hqpe,  that 
if^hea  **  the  piping  times  of  peace"  fhou Id  return,  this  author  would  >not  negled 
tlie  completion  of'the  talk  which  he  bad  originally  contemplated ;— -that  of 
Exhibiting  the  raanoeuvrfes  of  a  regiment,  the  duties  of  voluntecsr  cavalry  in 
garrilon'  and  in  th^  field,  ^e*  With  a  tptrit,  moit  laudably  anxious  for  the 
proitioti6n  of  the-fervice.  Colonel  Herries  has  not  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  fo  uncertain  a  period ;  but,  amid(t  His  profeffional'  duties/  has  bbtained 
iufflcient  leifure  to  accompHth  bis  ititention.  ...» 

'  **'  Shortly  after  the  firft  part  of  this  Ireatlfe  was  printed  for  the  light  horfe 
,  volunteers,  and  afterwards  given  fo  tbfejpublic,  a  manual  for  vohuteer  cavahy 
Viras  publiilied  by  order  of  bis  Royal  High iseis  the  commandier  in  chief; 
<wbich  being  a  faithful  extr^  of  evisry  thing  contained  in  his  Majefly'sie* 
gulations  that  appeared  ufeful  to  volunter  cerps^  feenied  to^fuperfede  the 
iieceility<  of  any  thing  more  belrigfaid  oh  thefubjefl:  but,"' fays  Colonel 
•Hefries,  **  upon  Airthcr  refle6lion''it  will  be  found,  that  thtere  ife  flili  much 
j^ahjting  %x  the  infori^ation  df  meti  wJio  ate  only  oocafionally  foldieirs  ;'.w£o 
ha^e  in  general  oth^r**pccupatK>ns  \  ai^d  who  canbot  beftow  a  tkought  oa 
their  military  duty,  crxcepiat  lifeifufre  hours,  or  when  lender  arms.*' 
■  We  have  attentively  perufed  the  prefent  vbliime,  arid  are  fatrified,  that 
\%  is  admirably  adapted'to  anfwfef  t*Ki  purpofe  intended  by  the  author.  The 
illudrativjs  wood-cuts,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number,  are  neatly 
executed,  and  greatly  enhante  the  utility  of  the  book,  Wfe  brieve  there 
are  very  fbw  members  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  ro'^jy  who  would  not  derive 
information  and  aifiiiance  from  its  periif&l; 
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OhetTvatiotts  w  the  Trial  9/  T 15  Q V  v.  S ymom  Ti%Jfor  a  Idbel  in  the 

BEFORE  we  enter  upon  our  proipifcd  obfervatiom*  ym  (alee  leave  to 
fKemife,  ibat  nothing  <:an  befarlh^  from  our  thoughts  and  intentions^ 
than  to  excite  animofity  or  to  engender  ikife  between  {x^ribns  of  differeni 
xeiigiouit.perruarions;  and>  at  the  iame  time,  rood  folemnly  ko  di ('claim  all 
undue  prejudice  agaiiiii  tbe  followers  of  the  Church  ol^  Aome,  among  whom 
.  we  clafs  Ibnie  of  our  neared  and  dearefl  ca»ne£lionK.  .  Indeed,  wlien  it  i^ 
-remeinb(.red,  that  we  ilood  fortli  fche  llrssiuous  defenders  of  the  perfeouted 
^priefis  of  France,  that  we  unifbrml)!  pleaded  their  cauie^  and  defended  theni 
agaihd  all  their  adveriaries;  aiud  when  it  is  fartlier  recolle^ed  that  w« 
have,  a^^ain  and  again,  been  acoufed  of  (ecretly  ^vonring  the  tenets  and 
dodrines  of  the  Romjil)  Churchr  no  fufpioion  of  being  a^uated  by  any  fuch 
unworthy  motives  as  originabe  •!»  bigotry  and  perfecution,  could.  We  ihould 
have  imagined,  polTibly  attSa^^h  to  as.  But/in  thecouirfe  of  our  labours,  we 
have  had  too  many  melancht^Iy  proofs  of  the  injuftice,  not  merely  ofenjemtes 
(which  might  naturally  be  exped^d),  but  of  friends  aHo,  who,  finding  u^ 
unprepared  to  go  all.lengUis  with  them,  or  to  facrifice  our  principles  to 
their  (Kt^udiceH  or  to  their  intereiis,  have  dot  (crupled  Lq  become  oar  loud* 
•efl  and  moil  violent  accufers;  not  to  (eel  the  neeeffity  ofaiierting  the  purity 
of  our  motives,  and  of  vindicating  the  int^rity  of  our  condud. 

While,  however,  we  difclaim  all.unjud  prepodeffions^  while  we  expref^t 
our  unfeigned  abhorrence  of  intoleninc'e  and  pertecation  of  every  kind;  ite 
will  not;  for  a  mument,  fufier  it  to  be'fuppofed  tliat  we  we  Uktiiferent  fpee* 
tators  of  pafling  eve|nts;,thait  ive  know  not  how  te  diii^rtminate  between 
tideratim^dtncoiuragementi  or  thai  we  Ihall  regain  inert  .and  pa(iive,  while 
theei^emies  of  aaredabiiQ)ed  Chaj^ch,and  her  pretended  or  millaken  friends, 
are  diligent,  perfevering,  nnd  adiviC  in  the^-purfuit  of  meafures,  which, 
whatever  their,  profefled  or  real  obje^  may  be»  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
undermine  and  fubveri  the^autioodl  religion.  ^Firm  to  our  principles,  and 
fearlefs  of  confequences,  we  will;  perfid  to  vthe.endin;the  path  which  we 
have  hitherto  trodden,  and  unawed  by  ^tvsecutim,  or  eyen  by persecutim^  we 
fliall  contiriie  the  coiihilent  and  undaunted  champions  of  the  edabiilhedre« 

>  lif-ion of  thefe  realms  againd  all.i^  opponents;  c^refuHy  pointing  out.  the 
dangers  which  either  threaten -jQoalfair  it,  and  occafiunally  fiiggelling  the 
nKMle  of  lubduing,  or  thoiaeao^  .<of  avetting^  them*,  .^^c  fully  agree  with 
Lord  Grenyille,  tthat  reafon^And truth  mud  uttimatsely  prevail^  however 
we  may  dider  from  ills  lorddiip  in  his  de/inition,  or  rather,  in  his  applica* 
tionv  -of  Ike  terms ;  'and  it  ^ali  be  our  care  tp  pron^ote  iuch  diicufllons  as 

>  Oiall  gitre  truth  and>  reason  fair  play ;.  courting^  not  fhunning,  invedigation, 
our  pages  diilll  be  open  to  the  fair,,  fre^?^  and  temperate  animadveriions  of  . 

•'tlMf»advocates  of  either  fidey  RomartiiiiS  ^fid.  Protectants.  '     .>    . 

Tbereaders  of  the  AwtI'Ja.comm  RfiVJEW,  who  know  that  the^poiiti- 
cal  condadl  of  Lord  ■Gr£Nvii.i^£  has  ever  had.  dur  dcmed   luppor%#,.and 

.^kaX,  onaimoft  every  occation,  we  have  dood  forward  in  his  defence,  agaiod 

•thofe  very  perfons,  among  others,  who  are  now  the  loudeft  in  his  praiie,  for 

the  part  which  he  took  on  the  quedion  of  Cathdii  €mancijiatrtm,  as  it  i^)  ignb- 

rantly  and  prepoderoudy  called,  will,  perhaps,  befurprifed  to  hear,  that 

the  protecution  for  the  libel  in  que/Hon  was  indi luted. by  that  party  of  wnirh 

<  bisJorddiip  calls  hiikfe^f  the  head.    Meilrs.  Frygatt  and  Robfon,  the  attor* 
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nies  for  Ae  pUintifis, are  the  conficMitial  agents  of the.MAR^ui^  ofBucKf 
INGHAM  ;  aa«L«  the  latter  oftheAi.  at  lead,  has  the  principal  management 
Ot  his  ^i!rr/iMi^iff^  bafineCft,  which  is  carried  to  an  extent  almoft  unprece-9. 
dented,  and  the  compatibility  of  w}iich  with  the  duties  of  a  Britifh  Peer^  or 
with  the  principles  of  the  Briti(h  conftitution,  it  is  foreign  from  our  prelent 
purpole  to  examine.     The  Marqais,  it  isicnown,^  married  a  lady  of  the  R^ 
nilh  perfuaiion ;  who  has,  of  courfet  a  confelfor  in  the  houfe ;  while  a  (cbuol 
fi>r  the  education  of  ypun'g  Romaniits,  upon  a  tolerably  extensive  icale^has 
1)een  eiiabiiifoed  in  the  vicinage  of  Stowe,  under  the  immediate  palronagt» 
and  protection  ot  the  noble  owners  oCthat  princely  roanfion.     Let  it  not  bfs 
iuppofed,  however,  that  we  mean  to  cad  the  flighted  retlediun  on  the  Mar- 
ch ionefs  ;  we  £npw  her  to  have  been  carefully  trained  to  the  patl»s  of  relit 
gion  and  virtue,  by  a  lady  who,  in  her  own  perfon,  exhtbited'an  eminent 
example  of  both ;  that  (lie  profited  by  the  inftrudiohs  which  (lie  received* 
(with  a  little  abatement,  perhaps,  on  the  fcore  of  /i*ide,  a  family  liiiling,; 
we  fear,  too  ealily  adopted,  and  too  freely  indulged)  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt;  that  file  ftands  high  in  the  edimation  of  all  who  know  her,  we. 
firmly  believe  \  and  her  enorts  to  propagate  and  extend  the  principles  and 
pradice  of  the  religion  which  die  profeflfes,  far  from,  being  a  fubjed  for  cri* 
mination,  mud  only  ^  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  fincerifty  of  her  profef* 
$on«»  and  of  the  fervour  of  her  zeal.    We  fhould  n6i  have  prefumed  even 
to  allude  to  her  ladyfhip,  in  this  place,  but  for  the  purpo!e  of  marking  the 
iiatural  fource  whence  the  prepoifeffion  of  bis  lorddiip  arifes,  and  which 

gives  a  colour  and  complexion  to  nis  religious  and  political  opinions.     Nei- 
ler  are  we  fo  bigotted  as  to  objedt  to  a  fchool  for  the  education  of  young 
Komanids;  nay  we  will  go  farther,  and  freely  date  our  opinion^  that  tl^e 

-conduft  of  the  great  majority  of  the  £«f//j^  Roman  ids  entitles  them  to  a  rer* 
moval  of  fome  of  the  redridlions  under  which  they,  at  preiient,  labour.  But 
when  We  fee  mditutions  of  this  nature  multiply ;  when  we  fee  convents  ac« 

.  tually  elbibliibed  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  not  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
affording  a  fuitable- retreat  for  thofe  unhappy  vidims  of  perfecution,  who 
iiave  been  forcibly  and  cruelly  driven  from  the  places  which  they  had  fe- 
le6ted'for  their  reddence-^a  purppfe  which  humanity  commends,  and  which 
Chriitian  charity  fandions-»4)ut  witha  defign  to  propagate  the  tenets  of  the 
Romith  religion  y  in  purfuit  of  which  object  ladies  are  a€lually  permitted,  or 
rather  encouraged,  to  take  the  veil/  thus  increafing, the  number  of' nuns; 
when  >ve  fee  thefe  things  padihg  before^ 'our  eyes,  we  cannot  be  blind  to; 
the  confequences^  nor  fo  unmioaliil  of  our  duty,  as  not  to  put  our  Pro- 

<  tedant  brethren,  and  the  rulers  of  our  churchy  on  their  guard  againd  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  tke Marquis  of  Buckingham  bimfelf  wa< 

'  the  real  and  Dr.  Troy  only  (he  ftomhal  plaintiff  in  this  adlion :  a^id  we  kno^ 
that.  To  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the  aiferlion  which  Mr.  £rflcine 
was  indru£le.(i  (o  make,  that  this  caufe  M  bad  no  concern  whatever  with 

•  the  great  quedion  of  date  which  has  lately  been  agitated  in.  the  great  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,''  it  hadadire^l  and  immediate  reference  to  that  quef- 
iion';  and  vv'e  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  would  never  have  beeni 
tried,  if  that  quedion  had  never  been  agitated  in  Parliament.  Itdiould  be 
remembered  that,  although  the  trial  did  not  take  place  till  thefuonthof  July» 
upwards  of  a  year  afteip  the  publication*  of  the  libel,  the  action  was  brought 
and  the  writ  feryed  ^arly  in  the  month  of  November ;  and  it.was  evi* 
dently  the  intention  of  the  plaintiff  to  bring  it  to  trial  before  the  diicufhonpf 
^he  quefUon  in  Parliament^  probably  for  the  dbuble  purpofe  |ofinfluenci9g  the 
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mlo(bof  many  inenlkbers^  and  of^eterring  piibKo  writers  ftom  a  declaration 

pf  their  opinions  of  ttte  roeafare.     It  mud  not  be -forgotU^n,  too,  that  i; 

was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Plaintiff  to  prevent  the  ppQponement.ofthe 

trial,  becaul'e  it  was  podponed  at  the  reqaed  of  the  Defendant^  fucceisfully 

urged  to  the  Lord  Chief  J  uftice,  on  grounds;  the /mod  (olid  and  lubiiantiat 

j§ft^,  indeed,  tlie  d^ifion  of  Parliatnenl,  the  Plaintiff  endeavoured    tp. 

create  a  farther  delay ;  and  he  eyen  fuhmitled  to  no  inconfiderable  expf  nce» 

by  withdrfiwing  ^is  p)ea/in  order  to  obtain  it,  on  a  pretext  theniod  frivqloas 

and  abfurd,  and,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  fallacious;  namely,  theabience  i)f 

LbrdFinga!,  who  had  been  in  England,  and  therefore  might   bav<*  beeni 

§uhpeena*d,  if  iberehad  been  any  occafion  for  the  adoption  of  coropuUor^ 

means  forenlbrcing  die  attendance  of  one  who  might,  very  &irly»>i>e  confi** 

dercsd  as  a 'party  in  the  caufe;  bat  who  in  fadt  proved  to  be  no  evidence  at 

all  for  he  only  told  the  Court  that  he  was  a  Romania.;  that  Dr.  Troy  was 

Dr.  Troy,  and  a  Catholic  pried;  and  that  he  Ard  faw  the  Anti- Jacobin 

Review   which  contained  the  libel,  in  England,  and  not  in  Dublin.     This 

was  the  fum  atid-  fubdaiice  of  Lord  Pingal's  evidence,  to  obtain  which,  for- 

footli,  the  Plaintiff  rubmitted  to  a  confiderable  expence»  in  podponing  the 

trial;  v^htch  trial  was  not  brought  on  at  laft,  until,  the  Defendant  comjgflkd 

tbe  Plaintiff  to  bring  it  on.     Such,  then,  we  are  warranted  in  concludiiig 

were  the  real  mth^s  atvd  9hject  of  this  prgfec\ition.   .      . 

We  (hall  next  roaHe  feme  brief  obi'ervatioQ^  on  its  sfiirit,  And  here  we 
canilot  (br>bear  to  obferve,  th^t  it  was  marked  by  a  i'pirit  of /)fr^ri///a»  as 
ftrong.as  that  fpirit  which  produced  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  the  Protej^ 
tants  in  the  times  of  oaf  Queen.  Mary,  or  of  that  which,  at  a  fubfequent 
period^  occaiioned  the  es^puliion  of  the  Hugonots  from  the^  khigdom  of 
rraiioe.  To  judify  this  opinion,  it  is  only  necedary  to  date,  that^iojefs 
thanyW  actions^  in  each  of  which  the  damages  were  laid  at  ten  (iousanj 
Jtwnds,  were  brought,  at  the  fame  time,  for  this  one  libel ;  one  agauifl  the 
PubUiher  of  (he  Review ;  another  againd  a  bookfeller  whofe  niime  appeared 
on  the  title  page;  a  third,  againd  the  printer;  and  a  fourth,  againd  the 
prelent  defendant  Symond^,  whole  'hame  was  not  on  the  work  ;  and>  who 
could  .only  be  feleded  for  '  profecution  becaufe  hfe  was  known  <  to  fell  a 
greater  number  of  it  than  any  other  bookfeller  in  the  kingdom.  The  fe- 
f:oDd  action  was  not  proeeecied''  with,  becaale  it  was  expeded»  that  the 
.  evidence  of  the  publiOier  would  be  neceffary  ag^iud  the  printer;  and.  why 
the  drd  was  withdrawn,  and  through  what  channel  the  intelligence  was 
pbtained  thatSymonds-circulated  lb  many  of  the  Review,  is  perfe^ly.  well 
known  to  us^  af)d  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  that  i.t  was  a  parjLyrprcK^'ecu- 
tion,  meant  to  bias  tlie  decifion  of  Parliament,  and  to  prev<;:nt  the  frei^dif- 
Ctt^ofi  of  the  merits  <of  the  Catholic :  quedion  in  tlie  pubic  pripift*  We 
appeal  to  the  common  fenfe  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  whether,  if  the 
ODJed  oftfae  profecution  had  really  been,  as  it  was  fiated,  the  vinSfcation 
of  Dr.  Troy's  char^dter  *i  it  could  he  neceilary  to  bring  more  than  ^nc  ac- 

.       tipn. 


*  Beddes  if  Dr.  Troy  ha^cf.  been  fo  anxious  to  vindicate  hi«  chara^er, 
ifrhy  did  not  he,  or  fome  of  his  advocates,  accept  the  invitation  which  we 
gave  them  for  that  purpofe }  At  the  clofe  of  the  very  article  which  con- 
fS^ned  the  libel,  )ve  infertedt.he  fpU^wing  challe^ge  :-^^  • 

1<  "^l^eif  fa^  19^.  4€mc4  firoto'  fach  authority  ^  l^v^  iiot  a  fhadow  of 

'       ^  /    '       'doubt 
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'1ioh>  OP  to  lay  Hie  danidg^  at  the  '«n^fivou«  fum  i^ ten  timsan^ JtminiUf 

^Aindi  if  it  weFetiot  neccDal'y  f^tf  that  purpofc;  we  rnay  be  allowed  to  a(k  Df^ 

'Troy,  wiiether  it  Hwas  con^^eiit  wUh  t4)at  Chri4tian  cbarhy,  lorbearan^'e, 

"meM&nefs,  afiid  forgiveners/ Which  it  ix  his  boHndeti  duty «  as  a  nrinift^^r  of 

the  Gofpel,  to  preach  and  to  pradlife,  to  mi^tiply  actions  for  (he  faic^  of  in- 
"Creaiing  expenee,  and  to  harafs  and  to  ]>uni(h  the  fnnOcent  for  the  offence* 
•of  others  ?  If  this  be  tioi  ferksution,  it  is  fir>  v€fy  like  it,  that  it  will  require 
«all  the  calutfty  of'a  jefuiti  ^^^  ^^^  much  more  able  and  acute  jeititt  than 
»Mr.  Ph>wden,  to  mark  the  diftmdion^  - 

'  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  the  fkotives»  the  ^ij^t,  and  the  sfiirti 
\of  theprofecution;  we  Aiall  briefly  notice  fome  of  the  cfbfervalions  which 

fetl'firom  the  Plaintiff's.  Couofel^  in  the  covrfe  of  his  adrbels  to  the  Jury. 
c^Artd  firft,  hisren^ark  on  the  ptoweF  otjusfijicatm  given  by  the  aietkn  :  "  This 
•Defendant/'  faid  Mr.  £i^kine,  '*  had  a  right  to  juliify  what  he  fatd  on  this 


'occafion  by  the  ruhe  of  law,  under  the  force  of  jthc  present  action.     Has  he 

•juftified  this  publieation  ?     If  it  was  trut,  h^  flight  havefir&ued  the  truth  rf  if  ; 

but  he  has  not ;  by  which  he  admits  that  he  has  calumniated  t4)e  PtathtifF.*' 

We  ihall  not  infult  the  underflanding  of  our  readers,  by  entering  into  a  feri-^ 

-ousexpof^ireofthe  abfurdity  of  this  argument;  neither  are  we  nuw  difpofed  to 

JuAify  what  a  Jury -have  pronoanced  to  be 'libellous.     But  we  (halt  remark,        \ 

that  the  charge  might  have  been  true,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  impoffibfo 

ix^fif\A)e  the  truth  of-  it;  and  this  nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  £rfkrine : 

and  he  very  wefll  knows  alto,-  th^t  all  this  oAentation  of  candour  and  libe* 

-rality)  in  having  recourfe  to  an  action  for  the  purpoie  of  affording -the  D6- 

'A^ndant  an  opportuiiity  •ofju(iifying  the  chaise,  b  ridiculaas ;  fitiee  if  any 

fuch  intention  had  cxif^ed,  the  adion  wOuld  have  been  brought  in  DMt9, 

whftreand  where  only  the  means  of  jii(iiiicatron  were  to  be  found ;  and  not  in 

LmdMi  whet%  tliere  were  no  fach  m'e^hs,  and  where  no  procefa  coold  liYiaxi 

(in  ia  civil  at:tto»  like  this)  tocompcl  the  attendance  of  witnefles  relident  iri 

Ireland.    >Ht6  inference^  therefore,  is  a  mn  sequitnr,  vlwA  the  iropnted  ad^ 

misuM  of  the  Defendant  exrH^d^  only  in  the-  imagination  of  the  Plaintiff's 

Counfei.    There  coa^d  have  been  no  dilHculty  in  bringing  the  action  in  Ire- 

Jand ;  foi"  though  LordFingal  kndMri  Wogan  tdid  the  Court,  that  they  never 

^^w  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review  in  Dublin  (becaure,doubtlef8,  they  frequent  no 

ibops  that  are  kept  by  Pr9test€mts),  it  is  very  certain,  that  it  waS'  ilot  only 

ibid  but  publiilied  there,  aDd  that' Dr;  Troy^,  op  the  Marquis*  of  Backing* 

feani'«  agent  could  have  purcha^ed'th^Dum^ber  ad  readily  ^and  rather>'iB0f« 

fo)  in  Archer's  (hop  in  Dublin,  as'fn  Symbnds's  fl>K>p  in  Paternoder-Row.  It 

was  never  oar  deiign,  however,  nor  b  ft  l>\ir  wt(h,  to  calummate  Dr.  Troy, 

though  wief  call  by  lio  Aieans  fubfcrihe  to'the  indifcriminate  praises  |}eftow«d 

on   him,  and  ihMn  iiim  highly   indebted  to' the  prudtince  of  his  advo« 
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•  dpaht  t>n  our  minds  of  tbSr  perfeft  authcntitity  i  bat,7«fjr/fl«j^ /iW^a- 

•  hUfimettt  oftruthy  beyond  mod  other  coniideratioos,  *we  challenge  a  cmfutation  , 
.  Qpdl  OK  (^  ^ tkm,  by  any  of  the  Romifh  advocates  who  arc  einployedin        j 

this  countrv,  for  promoting  the  views  of  their  church,  and  for  enforcing 
. «iic  precenionB^f tiMir  p^iy/^-^Jnii-yaepiPi RhifiaifToL  Xf<lU.  P,  I30. 
Surely  no  challenge  couid  befa-irer  or  morddire^ ;  nor  coutd  Dr.  Tt^y 
lisve  foQitd  any  bctttv  chaniiel  fdv  the  vl adib^iOii  of  his  cbaradier,  ^n 
that  through  which  the  attack  On  'n  hfad'  beeti  mude.  We  again  t6pdt^y^K 
tkie  ^ktUiJbmm  ^¥mh^  ^  'prifliary *  bb^aA  $A  fiii  et^^^iitiiigt;     «'  * ' 

catc^ 
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cate,  as  difplayed  in  his  omiflSon  to  examine  the  num^ous  Witneffes  whom 
he  had  fummonecl  tp  attend  on  the  trial.  Had  we  been  dirpol^sd  to  hold  uji 
this  Romirti  prelate  as  an  object  ofcienfurfej  we  cah  afTure  hi'^,  that  we 
w6re  fn  no  want  of  materials  for  the  purpoie.  We  were  enabltid  to  trace  | 
him,  with  accuracy,  firom  his  paternal  relidence  in  Stnitbfield  to  the  period 
antecedent  to  his  excurfion  to  Dublin;  we  could  havei  ftated  the  motives 
of  that  journey ;  w«  couid  have  fpecified  the  very  fum  which  induced  him 
to  undertake  it,  and  have  named  the  i^ery  perfon  from  whom  he  received  it. 
We  could  have  tried  him,  too,  by  another  criterion,,  the  "  mscitur  a  sociis/* 
We  \yere  prepared,  indeed,  witii  evidence  to  this  teffect,  but  we  hud  no 
fuch  object  in  view.  The  intlividual  would  have  palTed,  and  would  ilill 
pais,  unnoticed  by  us,  but  for  his  writings,  and  for  his  minifteriai  office  and 
conduft.  The  former  we  (liali  not  very  foon  /orget.  The  memorable  af- 
fertion  in  his  PaAoral  Letter,  publiflied  in  1793,  that  the  Pro  te  ft  ants  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  ilaves,  is  not  likely  to  elcapc  our  memory.  "  the 
PeoPlu,  are  enslaved  when  their  sovereign  declared  him- 
self HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,*"  was  an  opiuion,  delivered 
as  a  fa61,  in  a  folemn  "  Paftoral  Instruction  on  the  duties  of  ChrilHan  citizens, 
addred'ed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,"  bv  Dr.Troy,  whom  we  arc  now 
called  upon  to  regard  as  a  phenomenon  of  loyalty,  wifdom,  and  virtue.  We 
are  aware  of  the  explanation  given  to  this  palfagc  in  a  fupplement  to  the  third 
ledition  of  the  Paftoral  Inftrudion  ;  but,  befides  that  the  words  are  loo  plain 
to  be  mifconceived  of  mi  (interpreted;  how  came  it  that  they  were  fuffered 
to  remain,  even  in  tha|  third  edition,  ^iler  the  impreflion  which  they  had 
made  dn  the  public  mind?  It  may  not  be  amil's,  too,  to  remark  here,  that 
while  the  Paftoral  Inftruftion,  containiiig  this  and  many  other  mod  objec-  . 
tionable  palTages, 'was  carried,  with  rapidity,  thrppgh  throe  editions;  of 
the  Loyal  Exhortation,  fo  much  dwelt  uponby  Mr,  Erikinc,  and  certainly 
entitled  to  all  the  praife  which  He  bellowed  upon  it,  only  eighty  copies  were 
printed;  although  more  than  three  times  that  iiumher  might  have  been 
printed  with  no  other  additional  expence  than  the 'purcha'c  otf  16.  many 
flieefs  of  paper!  1  And  yet  Mr.  Erfldne  could  gravely  alfert  of  this  Exhorta- 
tion, that  "  Doctor  Troy  directed  it  to  b^c ^printed  and  .publiibed,  and 
circulated  most  extensi'vely,  and  upon  its  being  printed  and  published  and  cir- 
culated, much  jiuhlic  benefit  arose  WV* ,  If  he  l^ad  not  hid  the  maUadresse  to 
examine  Wogan,  the  printer  of  ^o/^  thefe  produdfions,  his  alTertion  might 
have  pafled  current  with  the  world,,  and  would  no  doubt  hrave  been  quoted 
a-s  authority;  but  to  that  examination  we  are  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of 
the /act,  which  has  placed  the  trahfadlion  ih  fo  pro/ter  a  point  of  view,  that 
na^comment  of  ourA  can  be  necedary  to  render  it  pedecily  clear  and  intelli- 
gible tQ  o.ur  readers;  or  to  enable  them  to  eftinaate  the  quantum  of  fiu6iic 
benefit  derive'd  ftom  the  mst  extensive  circulation' of  this  loyal  production  ! 
Mr.  Erfkitie'^i^btiohs  Bf  TO/Viff^/?^jj  aj^pear,  like  fome  other  of  his  notions. 
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»  Again— '^Thfe  nation' was  ehflayed  when  fchifm  was  introiduccd  by 
this  brutal  and  defpotic  t*rince';  (Henry  VIII.)  Pafibral  Inftruflion,  third 
edition,  P.  28.  "^/  The  Catholics  confider'it"  (the  King's  fupremacy  over 
the  Church)  ^*  ah  ufurpaiionj*^  P.  100.— Weirjfe  this  the  place  for  entering 
into  a  difcuflioh  oFtfie  que'ltion,  we  could  very  eafily  prove,  that  the  Doc- 
tor's difavdwal,  in'his  Supplement,  neither  alteris  the  fenfe,  n6r  diminilhes 
jii^  force^  of  the  gbjedionablepafiag/ssia  hxsInAfu^ioh. 
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%o  be  pecaliar.  to  bimfelf.  He  tells  m%,  thati  during  the  prevalence  xif  9, 
t;ebeIIion,  '*  )o  create  a  general  hatred  of  the  evils  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refalt  from  a  Catholic  eltabliflimentj  was  most  wicked,  becaufe  it  Was  moll 
dangerous^'  We  are  yet  to  iedrn*  that  it  is  wicked  to  teach  men  to  hate 
evils  of  anj  defcrii^tion  ;  nor  do  we  know  by  what  mode  of  reafoning,  or  on 
what  principle,  we  are  to  be  brought  to  eAinoate  the  wickedness  of  an  act  by 
the  danger  attending  its  commiflion.  If  fuch  be  really  the  cafe,  and  an  aS 
be  wicked  in  proportion  as  it  ^s  dangerous,  ce^'taihly  Lord  Nelsom  and 
Sir  Sidney  Smiti^  are  the  mofl  wicked  of  all  his  MajeAy's  fubje^s;  for 
they  have  repeatedly,  deliberately,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  performed 
iicl.<i  which  expofed  themfelves,  their  crews,  and  his  MajeAy's  fliipsj  to  the 
moil  imminent  danger.  But  a  rebellion  raged  in  the  country,  forfooth,  and 
ihfirefore  it  was  improper  to  deprecate  the  evils  of  a  Romi(h  efiablilhment. 
Mr.  Erlkine  ufed  much  the  lame  argument  refpe61ing  tlie  eatery  againd 
the  evils  of  rep^bticanifm,  fome  few  years  ago.  He  thought  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  revolutionary  arid  republican  i^ge  in  France,  it  was 
highly  wicked  and  dangerous  to  inveigh  againd  the  horrors  of  revolutions* 
and  the  oppreffions  of  repablicanifm.  Thq  Whigs  of  the  lad  century,  whom 
Mr*  Erikine,  and  his  partisans,  lb  warmly  admire,  {o  loudly  panegyrize,  and 
fo  deeply  toafl,  thought  and  aded  on  rather  different  principles ;  and 
.when  they  imagined  that  it  was  in   agitation  to  reflore  the  fuperditions  of 

!>opery,  in  Ireland  at  leaft,  they  thought  it  neither  wicked  nor  dangerous, 
)ut  politic,  expedient,  and  wife,  to  deprecate  the  evils  refulting  from  a 
PppiQ)  efiabliibmenti  even  during  the  es^iftcnce  of  a  ciTJj  war.  But  this  19 
not  the  only  indance  in  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs,  in  our  difcuffions  on  the  prefent  fubje6t.  Our  appeal, 
■indeed,  will  not  be  fo  eloquent,  impredive,  and  forcible^  as  the  mailerly 
produ6)ion  of  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  but  it  w^ll  contain  at  leafl  an  argumentum 
ad  HOMiKEM,  and  will  not,  we  trud.,  be  without  an  argumentum  ad  rem. 

Dr.  Troy,  in  thePafibral  Letter,  which  we  have  before  quoted,  and  which 
he  himfelf  exprefsly  marks  as  one  of  thofe  fblemn  documents,  by  which  the 
profeiTors  of  the  RomiQi  faith,  and  **  their  religious  and  civil  principles" 
(P.  102-3),*  may  be  fairly  afcertained  and  judged,  alferts,  what  we  are 
by  no  means  difpbfed  to  deny,  the  authorit;^  which  the  clergy  hi^ve^ver  the 
laity.  **  The  Catholic  laity,** he  fays,  '*  ot  Ireland  r^fpect  thejr  clergy,  and 
coniider  it  a  duty  to  be  regulated  by  their  determinsitions  on  all  points  of 
religious  doctrine.  They  are  attached  to  their  patlots  and  fpiritual  guides, 
'who  loroethem  as  their  children  in  Christ,  Clergy  and  laity  are  united  by  the 
jnoH  tender  and  in tereiU ng  cohll derations.     Every  effort  to  dtiTolve  this 


*  **  We  wi(h  that  Protcftants  and  others  may  judge  of  our  fc%l^us  and 
civil  principles  by  our  catechifm,  by.  our  books  of  ilevotion  and  religk)us 
inftruftion,  by  the  pailoral  letters  0/  our  bifhops,  by  the  dogmatical  cbfi- 
ftitutions  of  popes,  by  thp  doArinaldeciiions  of  onr  general  councils,  and 
by  our  uniform  condud.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  Catholics  are  taught 
to  judge  of  the  peculiar  and  <fifcriminatbg  dodlrincs  pf  every  Chriftiai^ 
'  dei.omi nation  not  in  communion  with  the  See  pf  Rome,  /^nd  centre  of  Ca* 
tholic  unity;  and  not.from  the, private  unauthorized  opinions  of  indivi- 
daab,  much  lefs  firom'  their  particular  condu£l  on  any  pccaiion."  P,  193^. 
\Vc  have  extraded  this  pafTage,'  for  the  purpofe  Of  referring^  to  it  lA  any 
Future  difcuffion  of  the  Catholic  quelKon.  ~     * 
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iinioni  muft  prove  ineflbctual;    Intereft  and  dul^combHietb  render  it  ihdifi 
foluble.     In  adverfity  or  profperity,  they  muft  rife  or  fall  togtitlier/'  (P.  104) 
Mr.  Erlkine  alfo,  willi  Isqiial  tratb»  a(fllirms  "  the  higher  prieds  oftbe  Catho- 
lic church  have  an  influence  over  theirinferior  clergy."  -  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact :  the  ihfluen,ce  and  authority  of  the  IriQi  priefis  over  thetr 
liocks  ii  abfalute  and  niilimited.     We  notice  it  here  for  two  porpoies. 
Fir(l»  to  exprefi  our  forprize,  that  the  men  wh<»  mention  the  exiftence  of 
jthis  authority  (honld  i)e  the  rooft  ftreHuouR  adirocales  for  relea(ing  the 
Romanids  from  every  poffible  reftraint«  and   fof  giving  them  more  than  att 
equal  (hare  of  political  power ;  for  it  was  pfopof(^  thai,  for  the  acquilitioii 
of  fuch  power^  they  ih(^nld  not  be  ftibjed  to  thofe  conditions,  without  a 
flrict  obfervance  of  which  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  of  his  Majefly's 
Protestant  iubjects.    It  ii  curious  to  obferve,  that  aU/01-mfr  advocates  for  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  deemed  it  neceifary  to  difavow,  in  the  mod  poGttve 
terms^  the  exiflence  of  any  fuch  influence  and  authority  of  the  prtefr  hood 
over  the  laity  ;  while  the  opponents  of  that  meafuce 'contended  for  itsekifl- 
eace  (which,  indeed,  was  notorious),  and  urged  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  their  oppofitton.    A  quondam,  friend  of  Mr.-  Ertkine's,  and  no 
Sranger^  we  believe,  to  Dr.  Troy,  who  was  a  'Member  of  the  Irifli  Parlia- 
ment in  1795,  when  the  qneftion  was  fully  difcufTed,  calls  the  alTertion  of 
its  exidence  "  harrowing  up  charges  from  the  barbarous  figes  that  zxk  gone 
by.''    And  he  adds,  in  the  mod  peremptory  language,  *'  Afk  the  Catholic 
clergy'' (with  numbers  of  whom  he  had,  no  doubt,  con verfed  on  the  fubject), 
"  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  their  power  has  declined.'  Alk  the  Prote* 
taht  gentry,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  that  the  fuperditious  power  of  the  Rom i(h  clergy  is  at  an  end.     But 
have  you  not  heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (relham)  on  this  night 
lament  the  decline  of  this  power?     Have  you  not  heard  him,  in  (he  vileft 
proditution  of  terms,  lament  its  decline,  as  the  decline  of  a  wholeiome  coii- 
troul  ?     But  whild  it  is  with  joy  I  exprefs  my  fatisfaction,  that  all  sufiersti^ 
timts  controui  over  ibe  minds  of  ifi^  Catholic  countrymen  is  at  an  end,  as  thit 
circurodance  which  puts  thejuinceof  their  claims  to  freedom  beyond  alt 
doubt  *,  I  cannoty  nor  will  not  fupprefs  my  detc;dation  and  abhorrence  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  doctrine,  which  would  make  a  su/ierstUioui^ 
awholefome,  controuL     At  tbis  doctrine  of  padive  obedience,  Which  would 
levive  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and  fuperdition,  as  the  doctrine  of  (ome  del- 
pots,  who  bavinfffome  infernal 'fydem  of  oppreilion  to  fupport,  and  fhrink« 
tog  iirom  the  light  of  rea(bn,  would  plunge  us  into  that  darknefs  andob- 
fcurity  we  have  efcaped.     Backed,  then,  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  backed  bv  theauthorih^  of  the  Prbtettmt  gentry,  anrf  backed  by  the 
itill  more  general  authority  of  the  general  obfervation  of  every  man  withiti 
and  without  thefe  waits,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  I  will 
aifume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  sy^erjiiti&us  controui  of  the  Catholic  clergy  over 
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*  This  contradidion  among  the  advocates  for  Catholic  emancipatioti  is 
w6rthy  of  attenttott ;  for  while  Dr.  Troy  and  Mr.  Erikine,  cum  tmdtts  afUts 
naintaiii,  and  truly  maintain,  that'the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the 
laity  exifts,  this'partilan  iiidits  that  it  is  long  fmce  at  an  end ;  reprcfents 
it  as  a  fuperftitious,  defpotic,  and  oppreiiive  controui,  and  argues  as  if  the 
exi^eiice  of  it  would  be  a  fair  ground  of  objeftion  to  a  compliance  with  the 
claims  of  iW  Iboanamfts* 

the 
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the  CalhoHc  mind  U  m^n  en^i/'-^^eeci  ffjrtiw&^pimr  imihtCatbdk  &&, 
Mmi^,  MayAti,  179^.  .  '      '  ' .    . 

The  £^cp}fid  piupofc  for  whipk  wehitrpdiiceitlus  Jtopic  is,  to  corroborate 
the  affertion  ot  fome  Men}ber&«  in  either  Hoftfe?  of  Parliaraeat,  that  the 
authority  tusre  noticed  was  ^equently  exercifed  iathe  mdk  opiptcS&vm 
way;  particularly  hy  excoi^iDQnication,  produ^^ivib  of  the  moft  fertons 
coafequeiices  to  the  pcrfonQ  «xe0O|iiiufiic9ted:.  Thisi.  aiTertioo^  thdugh 
known  to  be  true  by  eyeiy  oneTicquainted  with-the  intenoridate  of  Irelaad'> 
.  eii^perienced  the  »oil  poficive.  contl^adtdion  from  feveral  Members  of  ei^ 
|her  Hpufe.  The  follQwing  ia^  (among  hundreds' that  might  bextted)» 
which  we  have  extracted  from  a  daily  paper  n6w  before  us,  wifi  fufiice, 
ve  apprehend,  to  decide  this  qjieftion.;  ^hile  it  Will  exhibit  a  notable 
fpecimen  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Troy's  ftatementi  that  the  lri(h  .priefts 
love  the 'people  ai  f^ir  ckiUt  en  hCkfist,  ^ 

,  **  DifBLiN,  Sept.  13. 

**  The  following  are  the  fafts  of  a  very  curious  cafe,  which  was  tried 
before  the  iion.  Mr.  Ju(lice  Day^and  a  Special  Jury.;  at  the  laft  Cork  af«- 
fizes  :-7-A  baker,  of  the  nafpe  of  Donovan,  brought  an  aflion  againft  the 
Rev.Mr.  CBrici^,  Vicar-X^neral'to  Dr.  Coppioger,  Titular  Bifhop  of  Cork, 
9nd  Ronif^n  Catholic  parilh  pried  of  Ciotiakiky;  The  damages  were  laid 
4it  500U  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  a  Xubfcription  had  been  fet  on.feoc 
by  the  pried  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  Roti^an  CatiioHc  chapel.  Do^ 
novan  was  ordered  to  pay  as  his  affix ed  quota,  16$.  ^d.  which  he  accord^ 
iQgly  did;  he  was  afterwards  called  on  to  pay  9s.  ;  this  fum  he  likewife 
paid»  but  obferved  ^t  the  time  thai  he  was  very  poor,  and  that  he.couUl, 
not  aiford  it.  A  third  dej;nand  on  him  of  i6s.  was  made  by.  the  priedt^ 
^t'hich  Donovan  refuied  to  comply  .with.  On  Donovan's  going  to  m^h 
the  follQwing  Sunday,  he  was  afked  by  the  prieft  whether  he  would  pa)r 
^the  1 6s.  QT  not  3  he  anfwered  that  he  was  not  abM.  The  prieft  rejoined, 
•*  I  will  fettle  you."  Terrified  at  this  obfcrvation,  Donovan  >fent  by  his 
wife  163^  to*  the  hojafe  of  the  prieil«  wha  refufed  then  to  take  lefs  than  two 
guineas.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  prieft  ctprCbd  from  the  altar  all 
thofe  who  h^d  not  paid  his  demands  towards  building  the  chapel..  Dono«- 
van  went  on  the  next  holiday  to  mafs,  and  wa^  formally  excommunic&ted^ 
and  the  people  aej^ounced  as  cuffed  and  contaminated  if  they  fhould  deal 
or  hold  any  comn^unicatioA  with  him.  This  thireat  was  fo  effe^ual,  chat 
not  one  o^  the  country  people  would  fell  a  (bd  of  .turf  to  Donovan  to  heat 
his  oveji,  and  Donovan  could  i)Ot  even  fell  in  his  own  name  fuch  flotm  of 
ilock  which  lay  on  his  hands.  R^uced  almoft  to  defpair  from  his  farlorn 
iituation,  the  baker  went  in  a  white  iheet  tb  the  chapel  as  i  volaittary  pe-^ 
nance,  and  afked  pardon  of  God  and  tjae  prieft  for  hi'^  difobedience ;.  and 
was  there  defired  by  the  prieft  to  attend  him  to  his  houfe,  where  he- again 
demanded  from  .him  the  two  guineas,  which  Donovan  afiured  him  he 
could  not  poffibly  make  up.  The  excommunication  was  therefore  conti- 
nued in  full  force  againib  him,  and' he  was  confequ'ently  obliged  to  (Hut  up 
hishoufe.  The  above  fads  were^incontrovertibly  prx>ved  hf  &^c>mvnilin^ 
witneffes.  The  Jury,  .compofed  equally  of  Protfeftant?  and  Roman  Catho^ 
lies,  after  a  very  able  charge  from  the  Learned  Judgeyfoanda.  vf;rdiA 
for  the  Plaintiff. — 50/.  Damages,  and  6^.  Cofis*  .     \  ,    . 

"  This  trial  occupied  the  public  attention  very  m^chJ^^-r^ Morning  Pofi^ 
Sept,^,  1805.  ^  V  '■'•'■  •    .  » 

Mr.  Erfkine  concluded  his  fpeech  by  expfefling^J^isr  belief  vthat^b^  h\9^ 

Roman." 


ReMijafiSls  wmild  <vnc<3=^y,l!>c  abfe  to  obtam  wha:t  tiiey  fought  ftt ;  and  by 
declaring  it  to  be  the  iiuty,  as  ^ell  as  the  nvijb,  of  every  'vhrtuom  maii  amoti? 
them  to  exert  himfetf  for  that  purpofe.  Now  vsremnft  confefs  ourfel  ves  unabi^ 
loun^rftand'how'  it  can  be  thed«ty  of  a  virtnotis  man  to  remain  didatisfie4 
with  the  privileged  wrhich  he  has  already  obtained,  after  the  moft  pofitive 
declaration  at  the  time,  that  if /Afy  were  granted  he  fhould  be.perfeftly* 
iadbfied.  For  our  part<  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the^lall  con- 
eefltohif  made  to  the  kifh  Rontamfls  were  highly  unwife  and  impolitic,  an4^ 
that  they  encouraged  them  not  only  to  make  fatthei:' demands,  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  thofe  farther  a fts  of  violence  and  (^itrage  which  fo  ftrongly  cha- 
raAeriled  their  condu6t  at  fubfequent  periods.  Thofe  conceffions',  how- 
ever, are  made,  arid  we  ftiouldr-be  th«  laft  perfons  in  the  world,^  to  advife 
any  departure  frofch  thcmr  unicrfi- they  were  made  (as,  indeed,  by  fome  of 
the  Catholic  advocates,  they  have  been)  the  grounds  of  father  daims, 
urged,  not  as  matter  dfmi&%^^  but  of  nV^^ 

'  fiut  if  any  t4iing  coirid  a&nifh  us  in  thefe  days,  wiien  every  confidera* 
tion  Is  islcrificed  at  the  f&rtne  of  party,  it  would  be  to  fee^^e  patriots  of 
Ac  Whig  Club,  who  annually  celebrate  with  enthufiaftn,  eitner  real  or 
^ttdedi,  the  Revolution  of  i6S8,  and  the  memory  of  the  principal  agent 
in  it,  o»r  thiii^  WiHiaiir,  become  the' moft  violent  advocates  for  Catholic 
emandpatioff.  One  would  reaUy  be  induced  to  think,  that  they  had  either 
drunk  oeep  of  the  Lethean  llream;  or,  which  is  rather  more  probable, 
that  they  were  fo  muddled  with  wine,  as  to  lofe  all  i^olleftion  of  paft 
events,  and  totally  to  forget  not  only  the  principles  advanced  by  rth'eir  aa- 
ccdors,  the  Whigs  of  old  who  brought  about  that  revcdutibn,  but  all  th<$ 
jcireuraftatices '  which  preceded  and   followed   it^     Why  was  our  fecon4 
James  declared,  by  the  Whigs,  to  have   abdicated  his  throhe?     What 
were  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge  }     What  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  A€t  of  Settlenoent  ?     Is  it  poilible  that  we^  who  boldly  avo\i^  ourfel ves^ 
to  be  7oriti^  (hould  be  reduced  to  the  neceHity  of  pleading  the  caufe  of  thd 
Revolution  againft  thofe  who  proclaim  themfelvcs  to  the  world  as  WhigT^ 
Alas-!  it  is.     Had  we  lived  at  the  period  of  the  Revoluciotij  however 
we  might  have  condemned  the  condu^  of  oiir  fovereiffn,  nervtr  wQul4 
We  hive  fulfered  our  allegiance   to    be  'transferred,    like    a    balfe   oT 
|oods,    from  one  man  to   another.      No,  we  woyld  have  fhewn    him 
faffvvi  cMitncei    which  the  Whigs  may  call  M^    doctrine  of  jl&vtSy    but 
which   we  k-riow  to  ht' the  duly  of  Chrifliansy  and   princes,  at    Icatt, 
fiiould  know  how  tpvahie  it.    However,  for  the  benelftt  of  modern  Whigs^ 
we  win  recapitulate  foihe  prominent  points  of  the  declaration  of  their  fa- 
vourite Kin  6  William,  whofe  acceifion  they  commemorate,  whofe  po- 
litics they  admire,  and  whofe  memory  they^  profefs  to  revere.     '*  All  the 
giievances  of  the  nation  "were  there  enumerated  :  the  difpenfing  and  (uf- 
pendlng  power  >  (he  Court  of  Ecclefiaftical  Commiffion  ;  the  Juhna;  <f(dl 
tjjkes  with  Catholic  It  and  the  raijing  of  a  Jefmt  to  he  prinxy-cQunfellisr  ;  thk  open  sn-* 
emtragement gin>en  to  jopery,  hy  building  e^erynjuhere  diurches,  colleges' y  and feminU' 
Yixs'y  far  that  fe£t ;  the  ccmntitting  of  the  nuhole  auihority  of  Ireland  y  ciml  tind  mili)^ 
tarfy  into  the  hands  ofFapifts;^^  &c.  &c.  (Hume's  Hiftory,  vol.  viii.  \'.  291.^ 
Yet  thofe.  meafures,  which  the  Whigs  of  old  thought  fufficienf  tojuf- 
'Jttftify  the  depofition  of  their  fovereign,  are  the  very  meafiires  wt  ich  tfe 
efforts  of  ittodern  Whigs  are  exerted  to  promote  1     The  contradl  ftion  i« 
too  flagrant,  the  inconfiftency  too  glaring,  the   fa£ls  are  too  decilive  to 
require  viY  cttdeavmxr  of  Ours  to  point  tfaem^  or  to  give  them  theicMue 
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tSt6t^    The  pttblk  will  examine*,  and  will  appreciate  them.    For  our 
partt  we  are  ^eady  for  once  to  adopt  a  Whig-tot^ — *<  Mfy  the  example  of 

one  Revolution  prevent  the  necellity  for  another  W 
,  There  are  fome  other  parts  of  Mr.  £rikine's  fpeech  to  which  we  ihoal4 
have  thbugh^t  necefiisLry  to  advert^  if  they  had  not  been  fo  ably  expofed 
in  the  admirable  anl'wer  of  Mr.  Carrow,  and  in  the  letter  of  our  corref*  ^ 
pendent  Orthodo^its,  publi&ed  in  bur  laft  number ;  and  here  is  the  proper 
place  to  pay  a  uibute  of  jufUce  to  Mr.  Garrow ;  to  ileturn  him  our  oelt 
thanks  for  the  uncommon  pains  and  attention*  which>  amidil  a  muhiplicity 
of  other  avocations  and  engagements*  he  paid  to  this  caufe.  Seldom  has 
more  eloquence  been  difplayed  at  the  firitilh  bar,  and  never  was  eloi|ueoce  ' 
exerted  with  more  judgment  and  with  better  effed.  We  mufl  farther  ob^ 
ferve,'  that  it  is  not  fair  nor  juftifiable,  confiderin^^the  fituation  in  which 
Mr.  Garrow. ilqod,  and  the  very  difficuljt  part  which  he  had  to  perform*  to 
examine  every  ten cence  which  fell  from  him*  with  the  fame  rigour  and  fe^, 
yetity-,  as  it  would  be  proper  to  obferve  in  the  examination  of  his  fenti- 
mentSj  if  coolly  and  deliberately  delivered  through  the  medium  ^f  the 
prefs.  I'hus  we  are  very  far  from  conlidering  the  concelhons  which  h^ 
made  to  the  Romaniits  in  the  fame  light  with  our  correfpondent.  before  al* 
luded  to»  .  Regarded  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  they  could  i^ot  be  received 
as  the  fentimeius  of  Mr.  Garrow,  but  a^  part  of  the  means  employed  by 
the  advocate  for  obtaining  a  verdidl  for  his  client ;  confequently  they 
were  not  dangeroui,  and  the  very  reverie  oimwi/e.  The  principles  of  Mr. 
Garrow,  we  are  perfuaded^  are  not  leis  found  than  his  abilities  are  fplen* 
did,  and  his  legal  knowledge  is  profound.  He  is  an  ornament  to  the  bar, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  honour  to  the  fbnate.  Indeed  it  would  not 
be  pcfiible  to  felci^t  from  the  whple  bar*  three  advocates  who  are  more 
(launch  friends  to  the  eflabliihed  church,  or  more  orthodox  members  of  it^ 
than  the  three  Counfel  employed  by  the  Defendant  in  this  caufe.  Nor 
are  we  afhanied  to  confefs*  that  they  were  feledled  on  that  very  account. 
To  our  very  able  Solicitors  alfo,  we  are  iniinitely.  obliged,  for  their  moft 
zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions,  greatly  exceeding  mere  profeflional 
a^civity,  and  proceeding  frpm  a  congeniality  of  ientiment  and  principle. . 
That  the  con/efuences  of  this  proiecution  will  be  very  different  from  thofe. 
which  the  promoters  of  it  hoped  and  expe^ed  to  produce,  is  perfe^ly 
clear  tons.  For,  inHead  of  fupprefling,  it  will  extend,  the  invedigatioa 
of  the  important  queftion  .at  iifue  between  the  Romanifis  of  Ireland  an4' 
the  Proteftants  of  the  Uniteid  Kingdom.  We  are  in  ncf  fear  that  cham«*' 
pions,,  both  able  and  zealous,  will  be  found  to  defend  the  religiotts  efta* 
blifhments  of  the  realm  againfl  all  their  enemies^  now  as  well  at  at  the 
clofe  of  the  17th  century;  and  certain  we  are,  that  the  more  the  fubje^t 
is  invefligated,  the  more  fully  will  the  public  be  convinced  of  the  impo- 
licy^  and  the  danger  of  acceding  to  the  monftroas  claims  of  the  Romanifts. 
whofe  fifmaefs  in  demand,  wiu  ever  increafe  with  our  pliancy  in  cohcef- 
fion.  It  mud  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  declared  themfelves  perfe£tly 
fatisfied  when  they  obtained  the  eledive  franchife ;  yet  the  very  man  who 
then  pleaded  their  caufe,  and  proclaimed  their  fatis6idion  to  the  world* 
is  agaia  brought  forward  in  the  fenate,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  giving 
the  lie  .to  his  former  aiTertions,  Iby  pronouncing  them  to  be'oiflatisfied  with 
paft  cohceflions,  and  by  advancing  farther  claims.  In  ihoity  the  very  g^  ' 
nius  and  fpirit  of  their  religion  will  irnder  them  difcontented*  until  they 
have  thrown  off  the  ihackles  of  fubordination  to  a  Proufiant  eitai))iihmen|» 


Mtfcellaneous*         ,  j^ 

•  ^  •  ♦      « 

and  (ecared  their  own  afcendancy.  What /p/i?r^»^w»  Protellanta  would  then 
have  to  expe6l,  may,  be  collefted  from  the  example  of  other  Catholic 
countries,  and  frort  the  hiftory  of  our  own.  ./Fhey,  then,  who  encourag« 
them  to  entertain  hopes  o'f  fuccefs  in  fumre  applications  of  a  fimilar  na^ 
ture,  and  who  ftimul ate  them  to  perfcverance  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
facrifice  the  pqace  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire  to  a  felfifh  anddegrading 
fpirit  of  party.  Thank  Heaven  !  we  are  blefied  with  a  Sovereign,  who 
has  tinderftanding  t6  appreciate  his^duty.and  refolution  to  difcharge  it; 
and  fully  perfnaded  we  are,  that  we  ftall  never  have  the  misfortune  to 
fee  the  crown  of 'Britain  on  the  head  of  any  Prince,  capable  of  departing 
from  thc^e  principles  which  plaiped  his.  family  OD  the  throne.     . 

In  conclafion»  we.  repeat,    that  we  have  no  enmity  whatever  to  o^r  ^ 
Aomiih  /ellow-fubjedls ;  let  them  live  peaceably  and  quietly ;  grateful  for 
the  indulgence  which  they  have  received,  and  jor  the  toleration  which  they  - 
enjoy  ;  true  to  their  king^  and  obedient  to  the  laws ;  and,  far  from  mo« 
lefling  them  in  the  free  exercife^of  their  religion,  our  bcft  wiihes  for  their'  ^ 
happmefs,  welfare,  and  profperity  ihall  attend  them. 


Illustrations  of  a  Jiaffage  in  Virgil, 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sib, 


YOU  fonietimes  g!ve  admifiton  to  '*  illufirations"  of  claflical  paffages, 
prefented  by  correfpondents,  who  doubtlefs  are  not  a  little  flattered 
by  your>accepunce  of  their  Jruwill-cffmngs,  Like  them,  ambitious  of 
becoming  one  of  your  trilfuiaries,  I  beg  leave  to  fubmit  the  following  to 
your  infpedidn,  in  the  hope  of  its  finding  favour  in  your  eyes,  and  obtain- 
ing a  place,  in  your  excellent  work. 

Burke's,  Letter,  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  attack,  has  been  very  aptly 
denominated  zn  inform fitum/ftigien,  by  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literatpre, 
who  fays  that  f*  he  cannot  defcribe  the  whole  compofition  better  than  in 
the  words  of  that  Poet^  who  would  have  been  proud  to  recojtd  the  work- 
manfhijp  of  Edmuijd  Rurke.'* 

.  T res  imbristorti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquofs, 
,^.   Addiderant,  rotili  tres  ignis  et^alitis  Auftri.  '  , 

Fttlgoces  nunc  terrificos,  fonitumque,  metumque, 
JMiicebant  operi>  flammifque  fequacibud  iras. 

Burke  himfeif,  in  a  work  of  much  earlier  date,  has  quoted  this  paf- 
fage  .of  Virgil,  which  he  thought  "  admirably  fubltine ;"  biit  he  fay*, 
at  the  feme  time,  that"  if  ^e  attend  cooly  to  the  kind  of  jenfible  images, 
*  Vhieh  a  combinationof  ideas,  of  this  fort 'mjlift  form,  the  chimeras  of  madmpcn 
cannot  appear  more  wild  and  abfurd  than  luch  a  pidiure.*'  He  then  gives 
the  following  as  a  literal  tranHation-^"  Three  rays  of  twifeed  fliowcr,, 
three  of  1  watery  cloud,  three  of  fire,  and  three  of  the  winged  South  wind  | 
then  mixed  they  in  the  work  terrific  lightnings,  and'founcf,  and  fear»  and 
anger,  with '  pnrfuing  flames."  He  renarks  of  this  "  ftrange  compofi- 
tion," that  it  is  •*  Fortived  into  a  grofs  body,  hammered  by  the  Cyclops, 
in  part  pblilhed,  and  partly  continues  rough."  His  obje^  here  was  to 
Vitmplity  the  power  of  Words  to  produce  their  intended  efFe6^,  without 
NO    Lxxxvix.  VOL.  xxir.  H  raifin^ 
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raifing  any  dirdnfl  images  in  the  mind  ;^  and  be  fays  tl^at /'  if  poetry 
gives  us  a  noble  aiTemblage  of  words,  correfponding  tamany  noble  ideasj^ 
which  are  conneded  by  circumftances  of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each 
other  by  caufe  and  effed,  or  aflbciated  in  any  natural  way,  they  may 
be  n^oulded  together:  in  any  form,  and  perfciE^ly  anfwer  their  end  " 

Now  "  Jpvejs  dread  thMnder-bolts,"  we  know,  were  anciently  reprefent- 
cd  as  comiftipg  of  twelve  zig-zag  rays,  proceeding  from  a  center,  and 
terminating  as  it  were  in  a  circle— an  imaginary  combination  of  fuch  ray^ 
as  are  in  f^dl  often  (ttn  Jingly  darting  through  the  cjouds. 


•Tonit|*u  cum  rupta  corufco' 


Ignea  rima  micans  pcrcurri^  lumine  nimboo        i 

and  this  phenomenon  is  ufually  connected  both  '^  in  time  and  plac^," 
with  a  fory  rednefs  in  the  sky,  followed  by  fudJen  gufts  cf  'wind^  with  hea'uy 
Jhov^'ers  of  rainy  or  fiortns  of  haiU  In  this  yiew  there  is  an  evident  propriety 
in  the  iexprelfion,  nuhis  aquo/a,  a  cloud,  not  of  light  floating  vapour,  bu^ 
black,  and  rapidly  condensing  into  njoaur^  ready  to  fall  in  torrents  of  rmr^. 
The  fame  *'  natural  affociation"  is  there  in  the  phrafes,  ignis  ruttU  and 
alftis  aufiri  i  but  what  fh^ll  we  fjay  of  ikbris  torti,  sl  twified  Jhvwer  \  Why, 
that  Viigirs  meaning  has  been  rtrangely  miftaken  by  Mr.  Burke,  who 
fannot  haye  been  ignorant  that  torquere  iignifies  to  hurl  as  well  as  lotmnfti 
and  had  he  adverted  to  this,  he  muft  have  perceived  in  in^ris  torti,  not  a 
tnjtjijied  hut  a  misiile  fio^er,  that  is  2ijho^er  ofhail ;  and  thus  his  ©bfervation 
would  have  been  Fairly  applicable  to  the  whole  p^flage,  as  it  ftands  in 
the  original,  though  fcarcely  to  any  part  of  that  paraphrafe  which  he» 
with  ieeming  approbation,  has  quoted  from  Pitt's  tranflation. 


<  • 


Three  points  of  rain,  three  forks  of  hail  oonfpire. 
Three  arm'd  with  wind,  and  three  were  barb'd  with  fire. 
The  mafs  thfcy  ten^per'd  thick  with  livid  rays. 
Fear,  wrath,  and  terror,  and. the  lightning's  blaze." 

Here  indeed  we  have  imhris  twt'i  righty  diftinguifhed  from  imbit  aquoftt : 
ibut  inf  eid  pf  Virgil's  rays,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  copied  ftom 
ancient  marbles,  we  have  three /o;«/i  of  one  fort^  three  forks  ot  another, 
three  of  a  third  fort  (whether  points  or  forks  does'nOt  appear)  armed  fwifk 
ivirfd,  and  three  bcrhed nmth fire s  and  this  combination  pf  points  and  forks 
is  tempered  thick  with  livid  r(ns,  &c. !  Words  that,  fdrely,  when  thus  combined, 
^0  not  •*  correfpond  to, any  npble  ideas'^  nor  indeea  p  any  ideas  what- 
ever. 

i^mong  the  tempering  ingredients,  for  metum  we  h^ve  ho\\\.  fear  and  terrcr, 
but  nothing  for^/?,^/aijy^£«tft/i«j,  by  which  Virgil,  I  fufpedl,  intended  to 
iuggeft  the  id'ea  of  thardeftru^tive  flame,  which  is  often  kindled  by  light- 
ning s.nd  follow  it,  ^s  a  natural  effi  ft,  but  is  at  the  fam^  time  indicatiye  of 
twra^h  which  here  coupips  with  it.  » 

After  minutely  difTtding  this  tranpation,  fiiaU  I  venture  to  offer  one  of 
my  owp,  and  take  the  chance  of  being,  in  like  manner,  cut  np  i^  rojf 
iurn  ?  If  I  am,  I  hope  to  fee—**  What,  after  you  are  cut  upF—Ohyesj, 
we  minor  critics  are  immorfaI-r-1  hope  to  fee  eithef  a  better  trai^at jo^, , Of 
one  that  may  afford  me  2inot\iex^fubje£i  of  direction.  ^    * 

Thrc^rays  of  hail  they  blend  with  three  of  rain,   - 
Of  reddening  aether,  and  the  driving  blaft, 
^   .  ,  i   All  dccjp  in-wrought  with  awful  gleams,  and  noiTe^ 

And  fe4r,  auf}  wrath,  and  fierce  vindiftivc  flam«.r-URAKOi»'i'jJ«. 

EPIQRAMSit 
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TO  THE  EDITOIU 
Sin* 

THE  anxiety  of  the  Rev.  J.  RHand's  frieads  makei  the  following  qaeries 
not  altogetkeij  improper. 

Did  not  his  elder  brother  once  find  ^it  neceflary  to  difoiirs  him  from  thft 
caracy  of  Satton  Coldfield  ? 

Did  he  not /gr  a  time  become  the  difciple  of  the  author  of  Thelypthora? 

Did  he  not  make  and  obtain  a  demand  of  thirty-fix  pounds  for  dilapida-^ 
tions  of  his  brother's  repi'efentatives,  after  that  brother  by  will  had  given 
him  th«  next  prefentation  to  the  living  of  Sutto.n>,now  worth  Sool.  per  annum. 

Was  he  not  frjuftrated  in  a  imeaa  attempt  to  cut  down  the  ornamental 
trees  near  the  Reftory  Ho\jie  ?  . 

Has  he  not  disfigured  thoTe  trees  which  he  was  prevented  from  cactin^ 
down  ^  '  . 

POETRY. 

^     H^e  Revuwtrs  Impromptu  on  redding  a  certain  Motto  from  Juvendli% 

Go  angry  zealot,  boail  with  honefl  pride> 
Thou  haft  for  once  fix  verfes  well  apply'd.    ,      . 
Live,  to  thy  own  quotation  juft-and  true, 
Th'  infuriate  monfter.  whom  the  poet  drew. 

JSPIGRAMS. 


Pensioners*. 

WHY  at  penfioners  rail,  while  the  patriot  Charles 

(8ince  him  oppofitionifts  call  fo) 
for  ttm  thou/and  a  year  at  bur  Government  fnarls  ? 

T-rlfn't  he  then  a  penfioner  alfo  ? 

Runaways,   '  ' 

-   Youtig  fa ys,rr-a  fool's  profuiion  to  difplay — 

**  He  built  a  houfe  from  which  to  run  away.'^ 
'    Thus  too  Old  England  of  her  foes  may  fay, 

.  For  France  l>iii|ds  geets  in  which  to  run  away ! 

Unphancbables. 

Of  the  Papifb  to  judge — as  they  ne-ver  can  'vary^ 

We  Ihould  turn  to  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Queen  Mary. 

When  in  pow'r  they  were^/r^-r-^f  AyCf  bdt  now  they  wont  hurt  you. 

rrThefe  unchangeabU  men  are  all  milduefs  and  virtue  !f '* 

'•  '  .         '     .  ".  .  .    ill     .ili    .1.  .    .    III.       (    .l.——"^— ■^—i^-— — -liB-iM-M* 

) 

♦  Occafioned  by  a  late  -Whiggiih  attempt  to  expofe  the  lift  of  penfiona 
as  if  they  were  newly  granted,  when  the  IJft  was  only  frefti  made  out. 

t  This  plainly  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King/s  Jiench,  as  y  u  well 
'jifw,  Mr.  Anti-Jacpbiii>  July  nth  1805,  ";  :  :-/• 

"^  '  r  :  B|fOHAPA4T$ 
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Pmry. 


BcOKAVARTl'i  SoLILOqVIBI* 

'  Soliloquy  I« 

France  and  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hanover,  Spain, '^ 
H(>]hnd,  Pmifia,  the  Netherlands,  Fox  and  his  traitf» 
Pope  Pitts«  and  Holkar,'  by  me  all  commanded, 
-^Do  but  fee  how  the  Engliih  I  he^i Jhtglc'/iaadedf  v 

•  SOLILO^Y    11. 

Happy  dines '(hall  enfue — be  it  known  thro'  the  worlds 
Not  a  (hip  (hall  be  freighted,  or  canvafs  unfurl'd. 
Not  a  ihip  (hall  fet  fail  without  tribute  to  me. 
When  onee,  thro' my  prowefs  the  ocian  is  free  ! 

Tom  Twhig'eh. 


*^*  Thefe  Epigrama  were  intended  for  our  laft  number,  but  came  t09 
late«— however,  the  two  Foyes  which  we.  did  infer t  was  by  the  fame  author* 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  much  additional 
and  valuable  assistance  has  rebently  been  obtained  for  this  Revieiv ;  so  that 
in  future  no  work  of  Science  will  be  left  unnoticed,  nor  any  other  publica- 
tion of  the  smallest  importance.  The  Summary  of  , Politics  will  alfo  be  resumed 
very  9oon  s  and  be  continued  with  regularity. 


ERRATUM. 

l^gc  74>  line  17,  from  bottom,  for  affgnatm  read  ajfajfinatiom 
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Sit  hoc  &ti.s ;  prsefiat  eniippauca  avld^  difcere^  quam  molla  cum  tsdip  de- 
vorare- — Eilasm^  ;. 
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ORiGINA,!.  CRITICISM: 

L^41g'^  tlljiory  of  Scotlan4m 
(Continued from  P,  ^^.) 

THE  commencement  of  our  author's  third  chapter  excitedi  wf 
muft  cpnfefs,  our  aftoni(bment. »  Aflertions  fo  notorioufly  con- 
trary to  fa£t  we  could  not  have  expelled,  even  from  the  hardihood 
of  Mr.  Laing. 

•'  From  the  moral  evidence,"  he  ^s,  "  which  the  condaft  of  Mary  af-^ 
fords  of  her  fecret  concerrr  fn  die  Inarder  of  her  huiband,  her  apologias  are 
careful  to  turn  away  their  eyes.  They  quibble  concerning  particular  fadls, 
but  are  afraid  to  contemplate  the  whole  in  focceflion,;  and  under  whatever 
name  their  examinations,  enquiries,  and  vindications  are  publiQied,  they 
begin  invariably  at  the  middle,  wi^h  verbal  and  miniitecriticirmson  the  let* 
ters>  or  partial  obfervations  on  detached  paiiages  of  the  conferences  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  they  never  venture  to  (race  and  ftate  the  refult/*  (P.  111.) 

Surely  Mr.  Laing  muft  take  it  for  granted,  that  none  of  his  readers 
have  ftudied  this  controverfy  ;  or  he  woirld  not  thus  infult  their  com- 
mon fc*nfe.  On  no  fubjefl:  has  the  moral, evidence  been  more  ably  can- 
valTed,  or  the  fa£ts  examined  with  greater  care.  GooJ^iirs  worlc,  in- 
deed, was  principally  confined  to  the  objed  of  proving  the  letters; 
fjpurious  ;  out  his  labours  thus  far  were  attended  with  complete  fuc- 
ccfs.  Tytler,  however^  took  a  wider  range.  His  "  Inquiry "  cm- 
braces  the  whole  moral  evidence^  in  all  its  btaring$^  and  is,  con^cffedly, 

»•»  LXXXVIII.  YOi.,  xwu        I  on^ 
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one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  mafterly  fpecioiens  of  controverfial  writ- 
ing which  any  age  or  country  h4  produqed.     The  mighty  mind  of 
Whitaker  has  exhaufted  the  fubjeft.    His  keen 'and  indefatigable  eye, 
which  nothing  can  efcape,  inftead  of  turning,  as  Mr.  Laing  allegest  < 
from  the  evidence  in  this  caufe,  has  pierced  its  mbft.dark  and  intri- 
cate recefles.     Nat  on}y  has  this  powerful  and-f  rdent  WNy(>. placed  all 
the  dtre£i proofs  in'  a  light  which  flafhes  coriviSibn  \  but  he  has  hardly 
omitted  even  a  callaterai point  conneSed,  however  remotely,  with  the 
queftion.     His  **  Vindication''  C9ntains  an  amazing  mafs  of  inforr 
matiohy  combined  with  that  flrong  fire  of  genius,  and  that  impregna- 
ble folidity  of  argument,  by  which  all  the  produ^ions  of  his  pen  are 
diftinguiihed.    His  *|.Vindication"yi)igh%  perhaps,  be  fqmewhat  im- 
proved by  compreffibn ;  l^nd,  certainly,  by  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
Dnent.     But  he  has,  with  fuch  acutenefs,  dete£led  the  enormous  and 
complicated  viliartffes  of  Murray  and"  his  rebellious  crew,  that  their 
names,  in  fpite  of  Mr.  Laing's  exertions,  will  defpend  with  infamy 
to  the  lateft  poftefity.     We  muft,  however,  proceed  with  our  author. 
According  to  the  ftatement  of  the  rebels,  oneofBothwell's  fervants, 
Vtamed  Dalgliefh,  was,  ofi  the 20<ffe^-JiiM -1567,  feized,  by  fome  of 
Morton's  retainers,  with  a  box  of  papers,  which  he  had  be^n  fent,  by 
his  mafter,  to  fetcb  from 'Edinburgh  Caftle,  then  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
James  Balfour.     This  box  was  a  caiket  of  filver  gilt^^  which  had  ber 
longed  to  Francis  II.  of  France-,  and  which  Mary,  oj  courfe^  had  pre- 
fented  to  ^othwell.     It  contained  the  famous   letters,  funnets,  and 
contra£ls,  which  thus  catne,  fay  the  rebels,  into  their  pofTeflion,  af- 
fording the  moft  fatisf^^ory  evUence  of  Mary's,  as  well  as  of  Both- 
vell's  guilt,  conyidling  them  both,  of  aaultery  and  of  murder.     \y\^% 
certainly,  very  natural  tq  aflc,  WKat  could  have  tempted  Bothv^ell  to 
prcferye  thqfe  papers  ?     Vft  (hall  fuppofe  the  Queen,  from  the  influx 
ence  o(  her  abandoned  paflton^  to  have  been  fo  lo(l  to  all  fenfe  of  Hiame 
and  confide  rations  of  fafcty,  as  tp  write  the  letters,  and  eyen  to  dif- 
patch  them  open  to  Bbthwell  y  but  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  have  been 
delirious  with   l6ve  of  a  woman,  who   was  forcing,  ^nd   ^aufeouf^y 
.forcing,  her  perfpn  upon  him.     His  intereft,  in  every  ppflible  poix>t 
of  view,  was  certainly  to  deftroy  thefe  dangerous  letters ;  ^nd,  there- 
fore, his  conduct  is  wholly  ynaccovtitable.  Xord  Hs^iles,  however, 
Mr.  Laing  informs  usj,  affigns,  in  a  MS.  not^  on  Ty tier's  ^nquiry, 
**  three  yj^«V»/  reafons'*  for  Bothwell's  procedure;  "the  care  of 
vindicating  himfelf ;  the  defire  of  preventing  the  Queen  frooi  dn^wing 
back  ;  and  the  vanity  of  having  received  fuch  letters,  from  the  finelf 
woman  in  the  world,"    It  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  eiFe£($  of  prqudice, 
l^ord  Hailes  was  a  man  of  penetration  and   fenfe ;  yet,  in  this  cafe, 
we  find  him  fatisfied  with  reafons  which  ^re  no  reatons  af  all.     The 
,laft  of  them,  all  the  circumftances  confidered,  is  ridiculous  to  the  laft 
degree.     The  two  iirft  are  the  original  property  of  Buchanan,  who 
fays  that  Bothwell  '^  literas  confervarat,  ut  (iquid  diffidii  cum^  ea  ^Re- 
gina]  incidiflet,  illo  teftimonio  uteretur,  nee  fe  regias  caedis  ^u6loremj» 
it^  comitem  fuiifC|    oftenderet."'   (Hift.  xviii^  51*}   .  It  is  furely 
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Urange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Buc}|iinan9  Lord  Hailes,  or  Mr.'Latriff, 
tliat  Both  well  could  never  have  rfared  tp  produce' the  fe  letters  ip  his 
own  juftification,  though  ,  the  Qtieen  (hould  have*  afterwards  capri- 
cioufly  deferted  him.  The  prc^duftion  of  thf m  muft  have  been  at- 
tended with  his  inftant  and  infallible Vtfin. 

But  "  the  Confederate  Lords,"  as  oiir  author  calls  them,  were,  ac- 
cording to  him,  perplexed  with  the  difcovery^  and  knew  not  how  to 
aft.  **  Until  the  contents  of  the  caftct,"  he  fays,  **  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, we  may  be  fure  that  the  difcovery  would  not  be  revealed 
by  them.  They  were  careful  not  to  exafperate  Mary's  fritinds,  by  di- 
valging  the  letters.'^  (P.  114.)  It  is  thus  that  our  author,  by  a 
friendly  fiftion  of  his  own  invention  in  favour  of  his  clients,  en4ca- 
vours  to  account  for  a  Angular  faft  which  alofre  is  fufficienttb  datiin 
their  caufe.  This  important  calket,  on  which  they  chofe,  at  laft,  to 
reft  their  whole  defence,"  came,  the  rebels  tell  us,  into  their'  poflcf- 
fion  the  20th  of  June;  yet  it.. was  never  heard  of  by  a  (ingle  perfoit 
till  the  4ih  of  the'  following  December,  when  it  was  produced  in  Miir-^ 
fay's  Secret  Council.  Dalgliefh  was  examined  before  Morton's  Coun- 
cil on  the  26th  June,  anid  was  riot  executed  before  the  3d  January. 
But  neither  in  his  depofitidn,  nor'  in  his  confeflion,  which  are  both 
given  U6  by  the  rebels  themfelves,  is  there  a  fingle  word  of  the  ca(ket 
or  its  content^.  No  queftion,  it  appears,  was  afked  concerning  therti. 
It  is  not  fufficient,  with  Mr.  Lairi^,  to  fay;  that,  at  the  time  of  Dal- 
gliefh's  examination,  fix  d^ys  after  the  difcovery  of  the  letters,  the 
Febels  ♦•  were  afraid  at  firft  to 'divulge  them,  left  it  (hould  preclude  all 
terms  of  accommbdarion  with  Mary's  fiends."  (?.  121.)  When 
they  laid  thefe  papers  before  the  Council  and  Parliament  in  Decem- 
ber, their  fears  of  accoitimofdation  were  over,  Dalgtieffa  was  then 
alive;  why^id  they  t\o%  pTodiiceTiin(i,  and  thofe  who  feized  him,  to 
authenticate  the  circumftandes  of  this  interefting  difcovery  ?  The  rca- 
foh  is  plain  :  because  they  "durst  not.  -Dalgliclh'  knew  nothing 
about  this  caflcct,  of  which  the  contents,  at  the  time  of  his  apprehen- 
fion,  were  not  in  exiftence  ;  and  had  he  been  then,  or  afterwards, 
^xamiped  on  the  fubje<3,  he  would  have  blown  the  whole  fqrgery  at 
dncc  mtd  atoms.  * 

There  is  no  refiftino;  the  forc^  of  this  conclufion.  But  although  the 
^ebds,  according  to  Mr:  Lining,  were  at  firft  afraid  to  divulge  the* 
Tetters,  they-ptit  them,  it  feems,  to  an  admirable  ufe.  **  Their  firft 
defign,  which,"  he  fays,  "  was  to  hep  Mary  confined  for  a  iime^  tiil 
divorced  from  Sothweli,  was  altered  by  thofe  indifputable  proofs  which 
tl^ey  had  difcovered  of  her  guilt.*'  (P.  114.^.)  This,  we  think,  i$ 
incomparable !  *  The  original  objeft  of  the  rebels,  good  fouls  !  is  only 
to  get  their  Q,ueeh  divorced  from  BothwelK  To.accon>plifli  this 
objeft,  when  they  haveBothwell  in  their  power  at  Carberry  Hill  on 
the  15th  June,  'they  very  courteoufly  "  bid  him  depart,  promifing 
that  na  man  sould follow  nor  :purfew  him  !**  and  they  then  confine  their 
unfortunate  Queen  till  the  divorce  be  obtained!  When  Mr.  Larng 
^ndefcemfed  to  reafon  thus,  he  muft  furely  have  fuppotfed  a(li  his  read* 
'  ' '.  l^  ^  era 
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ers  jimpletons !  The  coatent&of  thexalket,  however,  being  thus  pro*, 
yidentially  difcovered  by  thefe  confcientious  merii  were  employed  to 
extort,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  from  the  captive  Queen  a  ^fignation* 

.  of  her  crown.  They  threatened  her  with  a  judicial  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  hufband  ;  and  (he,  when  {he  knew  that  th6y  had  fuch  evi- 
dence agaiiift  her,  could  refufe  them  nothing.  The  danger  of  a  Iqgal 
i^veftigation,  if  we  believe  Mr.  Laing,  was  the  only  argument  cm- 
ployed  to  frighten  her.  From  her  refignation  he,  therefore,  concludes, 
that  the  contents  of  the  caflcet  were  undoubtedly  genuine.  "  As  Mary 
-  had  no  danger  to  apprehend^  except  from  a  judicial  examination,  nothing 
lefs  than  her  letters,  cpntaining  the  proofs  of  her  guilt,  could  have  in-^ 
duced  her  thus  to  refign  th^  crown."  (P.  119.) 

On.e,wou!d  think  that  Mr.  Laing  niuft  have  been  prefept  at  every 
interview  of  thefe  audacious  rebels  with  their  wretched  Queen.  Who 
told  him  that  fhe  was  in  no  danger,  except  from  a  judicial  procefs  i 
T|;irockmorton  fays,  "  I.  find  by  intelligence  that  the  Queen  is  in 
very  great  peril  of  her  life  : — they  cannot  tell  how  to  be  rydd  of  their 

*  Qj^ttnt  (wyche  I myflrufie  thiy  intend  an  wcyor  other).)'  Melville 
fays  that  thty  fcnt  I/crd  Lindfay,  ^*  iirft  to  u(^  fair  perfuafion,  and 
if  that  failecl,  they  were  refolved  to^  ?nter  j^^vto  Azir/Z^r  terms.'*  Craw- 
ford'^ MS.  fays,  that  *'  (hoe  nather  could,  nor  durft  refufe,  for  the 
meflenger  was  commandit,  in  cafe  fiioe  had  refufit,  to  denounce  pu- 
n'tjhmentand  death  unto  her  for  the  murder  of  her  lawful  hu/band  King 
Henry*'  Thefe  paffages  are,  at  leaft,  as  naturally  explained  of  aflaU 
iination  as  of  trial,  and  Mr,  Laing  forgot  the  chara£ler  of  hisjclients 
when  he  wrote  the  ifollowing  gratuitous  aflfertion  :  "  Her  friends  had 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  Confederates  would,  incur  the  public 
abhorrence,  and  the  united  vengeance  o(  France  and  England,  by  an 
aiTaffinationi  woife  and  more  atrocious  than  that  of  which  they  accufed 
the  Qjieen."  (P.  J17,)  Murray,  on  his  return,  paid  her  a,vifit} 
and  "  his  motives,"  fay^^our  author,  "  for  thijB  vifit  have  never  been  un^ 
4erJiood.,"  But  what  has  never  been  hitherto  undcrftood,  Mr»  Laing  i» 
perfectly  able  to  explain.  We  are,  accordingly,  aflured  that  Murray's 
vjews  "were  to  ex^mi  nether  pxefent  difpofition  in  perfon,  that  l^is  fu- 
ture conduft  might  be  regulated  by  the  refult  of  his  ownobftrvations  5 
to  produce,  perhaps,  by  his  falutary  remonftrances,  a  refoi:mation  in  her 

V  mind;  and,  finally,  to  procure, her  perfonal  confent  to  bis.  acceptance 
of  thj5  government."  (P.  119)  That  Murray  was  afiuated  by  the 
firil:  and  lafl  of  thefe  yiews,  no  one,  we  fuppofe,  will  be  (jifpofed  to 
qoubt ;  and  we  are  rather  furprifed  that  Mr.  Laing  fhould  arrogate  to. 
himfelf  the  claim  of  uncommon  difcernment  on  account  of  thedifco- 
very.  With  regijrd  to  the  fecond  moiive  to  which  Murray's  vifit  is 
here  afcri bed,  we  own  that  we  have  our  doubts.  Throckmorton  in- 
forni's  u  ,  from  the  rebels  themfelves,  that  Murray,  at  the  fecond  in- 
terview with   his  fitter,  "  behaved  like  a  ghoftly  confeffof."     This 

'  report  ib  certainly  coo.fiftent  enough  with  the.chara£ler  which  Murray 
wniformly  affe<3ed,  and  wliich.was  afterwards  confirmed, to.. him  by 
^hf  appellation  gf  the   Gudc  (i.  x*  £odiy)  Recent,     f  rc^jB  ,^the  very  be-,. 
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gioAifig  of  the  Ri^fortnation,  this  unprinclf^Ied,  but  able,  hypocrite 
irefolved  t6  make  the  ignorant  zeal  of  the  fanatical  reformers  the  ftaik'^ 
ing  horfe  Qf  his  inordinate^mbition  $  and  he  facceeded.    But  he  had, 
in  truth,  no  fenfe'  of  religion ;  and,    although  he  had  known  the 
Qjieen  to  be  as  guilty  as  he  knew  her  to  be  innocent,  her  ref^entance 
and  obduracy  would  have  been  tONh^m  matters  of  equal  indifierence* 
The  objeft  of  this  vifit  was  to  force  his  Sovereign  to  abdicate  :  he^   . 
crown' ;  and  the  argument  employed  was,  undoubtedly^  a  tnenaet  ofimt" 
vitabU  death.     At  the  clofe  of  his  fecood  interview,  accordmgly,  be 
**  lefi  her  to  the  mercy  of  God j  m  her  onfy  rejource^   (PI  lao)     This 
inteHigence  we  have  from  the  rebels  themfelves,  who,  bv  the  very  ex* 
preflioD,  fufficiently  betray  the  kind  of  language  held  by  Murray  on  this 
cruel  occafion.     But  if/ Murray's  party  had,  at  this  time^  been  pof» 
fefled  of  the  letters,  would  fach  have  be^n  his  language  ?     *'  Crida^t 
Judaus  Apeild.'*    Could  the  rebels  have  told  their  unfortunate  Queen ; 
that  they  had  letters  of  hers,  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  clearly 
convicted  her  of  adultery  and  murder,  no  other  argument  would  have 
been  neceffary.     Had  Mary,  indeed,  been  even  confcious    that  fuck 
letters  might  poffibiy  be  in  exiftence,  aifingle  hint  of  their  difcover#i 
would  have  been  fuilkient :  and  had  Murray  been  fortified  with  fuch  , 
irrefragable  evidence  of  his  Sovereign's  guilt,  the  grimaces  of  the 
**  gboltjy  confeffor"  would  have  been  wholiv  ufelefs,  and,  of  courfe^ 
we  ni4y  be  fure,  would  have  been  laid  afide.  , 

Mr.  Whitaker  (Vol.  I,  240,  &c.)  has  proved,  in  the  moft  coavjnc* 
ing  manner,  that   the  contents  of  the  cafket^  though  faiJ  tq  be  ob- 
tained on  the  20th  June,  were  not  in  exiftence  for  many  months  after* 
Elizabeth  had  fent  down  T^irockmortbn  to  interpofe  in  behalf  of 
Mary  ^ith  the  rebel  fadion.     The  rebels  difcovered  great  eagernefs 
to  juftify  themleJves  by  defaming  the  Queen,     But  they  never  onoe 
^^lleged  the  letters ;  and,  therefore;  we  may  be  certain  that  tbey  had 
them  not.     Nay,  in  all  their  ads  of  counciland  proclamations^  from 
the  aotb  June  to  the  4th  December,  not  a  fmgle  hint  of  thefe  letters 
occurs,  noT  even  fo  much  as  a  bare  allufion  to  them*     Mr^  Larng 
accounts  for '^is  omiffion  by  faying  that^  *Vas  no  minutes  of  council 
were  then  taken,  no  mention  of  the  letters  could  occur  in  its  recofds, 
till/an  a£):  of  council  was  pronounced  on  the  fubje6l ;"  and  he  adds^ 
that  'Mr.l  Whitaker  «•  fliould  have  known"  this.    (P.  121.)      But 
fuch  reafonihg  is  moil  egregious  trifling.     Why  did  not  the  rebels 
make2in  a<5  of  council  ott  the   fubjeft  of  thefe  letters?     The  letters 
were  certainly  the  bejl  defence  which  they  could  allege  for  their  treafbn. 
We  fliall,  indeed,  foon  find  the^m  exprefsly  declaring  thefe  papers  to 
be  tjieir  only  defence.  If  they  had  had  thefe  moft  iihportant  docuoients, 
their  afl's  of  council,  their  neg(K:iations  with  Throckmorton,  and  their 
proclamations,   would   have  mounded   with   their  ^riomphs.     We,    y 
therefore,  conclude;  A5^f  they- had  them  not \  and  all  Mr.  JUaing's  rea- 
fonslTor  thAfir  ftlenee  are  nothing  but  the  ^^  c^uibbtings  of  a  Scottifli. 
advocate,^'  which, 't6  the;-  mind  of  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  fcratinize 
the  vsdue  ^tyidcoee,  prove  only  the  de^jpe^fite  badnefs  of  hi;  oaufe. 
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.  At  kft  thefe  important  letters'  make  thotr  appearance*  On-  the  4th 
Decemter,  nearly  i\X  months  after  thefeizui^e  of  Dalgliefli^.the  rebels, 
allembled  in  fecret  council,  declare  that,  after  coniultation  for  their  ^ 
own  fecaricy,  they  .**  can  find  vo  ether  way  or  meyen  [mean]  h^w  ^ 
iind  or  make  the  i^aied  fecuritie^  but  be  oppynynge  and  reveling  bf  the 
ttemir  and  haili  matter  fra  the  be<^imHnge  pla'mlie  and  uprichtlie." 
They  then  declare,  with  diabolical  f^lfehood,  their  fonrow  for  beiivg 
<lriven  co^this  (lep,  ^^  for  that  lujif  they  beare  unto  hir  perfon,  wba 
was  fomtime  iheir  foverain^,  «  .  .  and  if  otherwi/e  the  fineeritie  of 
their  intentions  and  proceedings  myt  be  known  toforrein  nacionsyadd 
^  the  inhahrtantesrof  this  iile  fatisfiet  and  refolvit  of  the  rightneflnef^  of 
theire  quarri),  and  the  fecurrtie  of  them  ^nd  theire  pofteritie  be  atty 
ether  mean  myg^ht  be  providit  and  eftabhflicd." 

'     Let  our  readers obfervethe  profligacy  of thefe  men.     From  the  Hth 
of  June,  when  they  armed  againfl:  their  Sov^retgn,  to  the  4th   of  D^ 
cember,  they  allege,  as  their  excufe,  her  atts^chment  to  the  murderer 
of  her  hufband,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  Prince's  life.     If  thefe  ex- 
cufes  w^re  valid  at  firft,  they  were  valid  ait  lad;  and  no  other  was 
^¥anted.     During  all  this  time,  though  mai»y  fchemes  had.  been   agi- 
tated in  their  fertrle  brains,  aad,  aoaong  the  reft,  a  proje&  of. charging 
the  Qiieen  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder,  not  a  word.ef- 
capesihem,  concerning  the  letters.    Even  folate  as  the  iftSeptember^ 
Throckmorton  reports  the  following  converfation  with  Murray,  no9r 
Regent:  "  As  to  the  acceptation   of  the  .regency,  he  faid,  .itwas 
now  pad  :  and  as  for  ignominy  and  calumniation,  he  had  none  other 
defence  againji  that  but  the  goodnefs  of  God^  his  uf  right  confciencep  and 
hts  intent  to  deal  fincerely  in  his  office  \  and  if  that  would  notferve^  he 
tould  not  tell  what  to  jay ;  for  now  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  be 
muft  go  through  with  the  matter."   (Keith,  457.)     By  his  own  con- 
feflion,  therefore,  Murray  had  not  then  the  contents  of  the  caiket. 
They  had  not  as  yet  come  forth  from  the  forge  ;  for  his  only  defence® 
were  the  goodnefs  tfGody  his  upright  eonfciepce,  zxid  his  good  ititefttions. 
But  a  better  defence  than  any  of  thefe  was  deemed  exjpedient.     Ae^ 
cerdingly  the  letters^  fonnets,  ^and  contrad^-are,  at  lajlU  prjepared  for 
the  public  infpe£bion.     And  now,  the  rebel^  whofe  a<SI:ians  were  be- 
fore fufficiently  juftified,  have  no  ihadow  of  }u(lific|itiQn  whatever, 
but  what  arifei  from  thefe  papdrs.     They  f*  can  find  no  other  way  or 
moyen"  for  their  own  fecurity  but  producing  thefe  papers ;  and  thfe 
Queen's  unconquerable  attachmenf  (to  Bothwell,  their  folicitude  to 
^bring  that  nobltms^n  tojuftice,  their  |fear»  for.  tb^  Prince  ;:nay^ '^  the 
goodnefs  of  God,"  Murray's  **  upright  cQnfcience,"  and  ^\  his  intent 
to  deal  fincerely  in  his  office  /'  allr.vanifli  iefto  air. 

But  thefe  men,,  like  moft  dcvifers  of  croolced  policy,  overfiipt  their 
mark.  They  declare  that  **  their  preirjeco^venfinis  and  mfjffage^," 
that  is,  their  private  treafon«ble  c<»nfedef;^cies ;  tbeir.  >^^  taking  of 
armes,  and  ccxni^e  to  the  fields  ;with.  opinn  ^d  difplait  baneris^''' 
their  ^<  taekihg  of  the  Quene's.  perfon  upon  tht  15th  dai^  ^.JuAii 
lad  by  pafty  and  holding  imid  deteinjog^  5>f  the  fame  withiii  tb^  jiojufe 

and 
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and  placed  of  Ldchlevin  contincWallle  fetifyn*,  prefentHc,  an4  in  alf 
times  comings  and  gentrdlHey  ali^ther  thingt  innjetitity  jpokin^  writ  tin  fVr 
donne  bt  them  or  annf  of  them  Jtn  ^he  tent  daie  ofPekmarv  loft  bypajl  [the 
day  6f  the  King's  murder]  wff/^  thi  dale  and  datehyiroj\  toweching  the  * 
faicdQuenc'hir  perfon^/*-  wer^  fil}t)6(?afiohed  by  hdrcrimei^as  difco- 
vered  m  the  letters  to  Bbthwell;  Thus  the  letters,  which,  by  their 
dwn  accounts,  were- not  dircovered  till  the  20th  oi  June,  arc  afTigned 
by  them  as  the  caufe,  not  only  of  their  talcing  arms  on  the  1  ith,  and 
of  making  their  Qiieen  a  prifoncr  on  thte  l^5ih,  of  that  month  ;  but, 
generally,  of  all  thei^r  treafons  from  the  loth  of  the  February  preceding, 
Mr.  Laing  has,  indeed,  controverted  this  interpretation  of  the  ad  of 
tourtcil  ;  and  therefc^re'it  is  nec^ffary  to  produce  the  very  woros  of 
it.  The  rebels  fay,  then,  that  ^^  the  caufe  and  occajion'*  of  all  their 
proceedings,  as  detailed  above,  **  wes  in  the  faicd  Quene's  awin  de-  .^ 
fault,  ///  as  far  as^  be  divers  hir  previe  letters^  ivrittin  and  fubfcrivit 
ivttb  f^ir  atjUin  hand^  andfent  be  hir  to  James  Erli  ef  Boithwelt .  ...  it 
is  moft  cerieine  that  ftte  tuas  previe i  art  and  party  and  of  the  aSiuall  devifi 
and  deid^fibe  murder  of  the  Kinge  hir  huchful  hujhand,*^ — ^**  This  paf- 
fage,"  fays  tMv  author,  **  has  been  miferably  perverted  to  a  different 
fenfe,  \'ft.  that  her  letters  to  Both  welt  were  the  caufe  of  taking  arms^ 
and  the  detention  of  her  perfon,  Which,  as  the  letters  were  not  then 
difcovered,  was  abfolutely  falfe.^'  His  own  interpretation  is  that, 
**  ihe  could  not  accufe  their  riling  as  rebellion^  when  their  proceed* 
ings  were  juftified  by  her  own  crimes,  as  was  manifeft  both  ft^m  hier 
letter^  and  marriagie.*'  (P.  123)  Fdr  this  expofition  he  quotes  hit 
great  authority,  Lord  Hailes,  in  another  MS.  note  on  Tytler,  who 
had  urged  the  argument.  But  this  is  only  another  proof  that  Lord 
Hailes,'  notwithftanding  all  his  aciitenefs,  was  capable,  wher^  his 
prejudices  were  engaged;  of  the  common  weakneffes  of  inferior  men. 
The  rebels,  in  exprefs  terms y  affirm  that  the  caufe  and  occafign  of  their 
rebellion,  were  the  crimes  of  the  '^een^  as  proved  (in  part,  at  leaflj  by 
her  letters  to  BothwelL  Now  this  is  a  grofs  and  manifeft  falfehood  ; 
for  they  openly  rebelled  on  the  nth  of  June.;  and  yet  the  crimes  if 
I  he  Q;.icen,  as  proved  by  the  letters^  were  not  known,  by  their  ow^i 
confeffion,  till  the  20th.  Tbefe  men  are,  therefore,  proved,  by  their 
own  public  ad,  as  notorious  liars  as  they  were  perjured  traitors; 
and  it  is  to  us  incompr^henfibleon  what  principk  any  perfon  of  honour* 
able  feelings  can  undertake  their  defence.  " 

The  objeS  of  the  rebels,  in  their  aft  of  couticil,  was  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th 
December,  ah  aft  of  parliament  ratified  the  aft  ofcotincil.  But  in 
parliament  the  letters  are  exceedingly  difierent  from;  what  they  were 
in  council.  '  In  the  latter  they  were  "  divers  hir  previe  letters,  writtin 
4tnd fubfcrivit  with  her  dwin  hand ;"  but,  in  the  former,  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  is  cautioufly  withdrawn.  They  are  now  defcribed  as  "^divers 
fair  previe  letters,  u;ri///ff  hajelie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  band'*  The 
letters.bad,.  therefore,  undergone  a  molt  material  change  (ince  their 
prodfi£tioii  in  ^cbaAcilji  4  change  which  fixcis  the  brand  of  forgery  fo 
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ftroiigly«>n  them,  titAX  noeiForts  will  ever  be  fuipicien't  to  remove  ir,- 
Our  author,  however,  denominates  this  in/erente  ^*  difpiiMbU  quib^ 
bUng  ;"  whilft  his  own  fagacious  reafoning  oo  the  fubje^i:  is  fupremely 
ridtculoys.  ^*  As  ^very  legal  and  conveuiional  writing,"  he  fays,  ^<  was 
-termed  a  letter^  her  letters,  foirnets,  and  marriage  contradts,  which 
wcrc'allfecrtt,  were fty led  indifcriminately  her ^rrt/f^i/Z^rj.'*  (P.  125.) 
The  Scots,  it  is-true,  talk  of  lelters  of  b$rfi'mg^  letUrs  ofcaptioHy  crimi- 
nal letters^  &c.  \  but  no  Scotch  lawyer  ever  Callced,  we  believe,  of  let^ 
ten  ojfonnety  or  litters  Qfmttrriagi  contrail,  Mr.  Laing  too,  w?  ap- 
prehend, is  thefiift  lawyer  of  any  nation  whoever  ftyled  private  bve- 
ietters  and  fonnets  "  legal  and  consent ipnal  writings,**  But,  continues 
our  author,  '^  As  the  letters,  fonnets,  and  firft  contrail  in  French 
were  written,  and  the  fecond  only  fubfcrtbed,  by  the  Queen,  they 
were  defcribed,  undoubtedly^  as  '  divers  her  previe  letters,  written  or 
fuhfcri bed, with  her  own  hand:'  but  this  claui'e,  in  the  copy  found  by- 
Haynes  among  the  Cecil  papers,  has  been  converted,  by  a  natural  mirW 
talce  of  the  pen  or  the  prefs,  into  *  written  afid  fubfcribed  with  her 
own  band  !"  (Ibid.)  This  is  improving  on  the  old  folution  ofHume^ 
who  contended  that  **  the  let$ers  only  were  written  by  the  Queen  ; 
tW  fecond  contrail:  with  Bothwell  only  fubfcribed;"  but  ^hpfe  faga* 
city,  was  unequal  to  the  happy  difcovery,  made  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  «(;{i8f 
having  flipped  into  the  place  of  or,  Hunje,  foolifh  man  1  .was  weak 
enough  to  fay  "  that  a  proper  accurate  diftindlion  was  not  made,^nd 
'  they  are  all-  faid  :o  be  wrote  and  fubfcribed."  Yet  even  our  author^^. 
with  all  his  dexterity,  has  fome  diffioulty  to  fave  the  credit  of  his 
clients.  T.he  contents  of  the  cafket,  in  the  ad  of  parliament^  are 
frtid  to  be  ''  whlly  written  by  the  Queen's  own  hand  !"  Now,  among 
ehefe  contents  was  one  contrad  of  marriage  between. her  and  Both- 
well,  which,  according  to  the  rebels,  was  written,  not  by  the  ^an^ 
tut  by  Huntley*  What  then  is  to  be  done  with  this  troublefonie  docu- 
ment ?  for  the  honeft  gentlemen  feem,  on  every  fuppofition,  convi£led 
offalfthood.  But  no  !  Another  Twinging  aflTert ion  of  Mr.  Laing 
fets  all  t'j  rights.  His  all-pdwefful  undoubtedly  ^t  once  eftabiifheir 
their  honeft  gopd,faith.  ' 

"  In  parlrament  the  whole  cafket  was  not  produced.  The  Scotch  con^ 
traci  at  Seton  was  undoubtedly  withheld,  for  this  fubftantial  reaf'on,  that  it' 
was  written  by  Huntley,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Articles;  and  when  h  is  peace 
was  already  maue  with  the  Regent,  the  contrad  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pafs  that  committee,  nor  introduced  into  parliament  for  hi) .ob- 
vious impeachment.  The  letters,  fonnets,  9^\^L  perhi^s  the  firft  contr^, . 
were  alone  predated,  and  are  therefore  properly  defer i bed  in  the  adt^. 
by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  as  writjen  kalelie  with  hir'  awin  hand.'* 
.(Pp.  127,128.)  /  ,  > 

In  anfwer  to  all  this  egregious  fophiftry,  it  is  fufficient  to-obferve^ 
that  nor  a  fingle  circumfrance  leads  us  to  fuppofe  that  any  thing  but 
the  letters,  properly  fo  called;  were  exhibited  either  in  parliament  or  i Ul 
council ;  and  in  council  they  were  not  only  Written,  but  fabfcribed^ 
by  ttie  Qu^n*    Thej  thtn  biAd  all  tiki  proper  and  peculiar  appen^ 
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*igcfft)fprivke letters;  rhcy  mtift  ha^etH^tt,  as  aU  fuch  letters  are> 
fubfcribed,  addrefled,  and  dated,  with  ih^  appearance  likewife  of 
having  been  fealedr  Bvt  thefe  diftinguifhing  marks  of  genuine  letters 
were  foondifcovered  to  be  dangerous.  They  were  therefore  removed  } 
and  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the  lett^s  is  thus  impreffively  defcribedby 
the  Biihop  of  R<?fs.  *VThey  are  not  fubfcrivit  be  the  alledgit  writer 
tiKiirof,  nor  feillit,  nor  flgnetit,  and  contain  na  dait  of  zeir  [ycarj^ 
moneth,  or  day,  nor  iit  [yet]  direS  to  na  man.''  Of  tud\  lettera 
well  might  Mr.  Whitafcer  obferve  as  follows  :— 

**  They  were,  therefore,  moft  extraordinary  letters  to  be  exhibited  in 
evidence.  They  were  to  ground  a  charge  againfl  Mary  of  murderous  con- 
federacy with  Both  well:  Yet  they  were  not  suh^ribed  by  Mary ;  and  they 
were  not  sufierscrihed  to  Both  well.  But  they  were  both  rvfierscribed  VLtid  sui* 
scribed  originally,  as  I  have  already  (hewn.  Only  the  fame  principle  of 
cautiou's  villainy  in  the  rebels  that  annihilated  their  >own  prior  creation  (b 
decifively,  that  mangled  their  poflerior  one  fo  much  as  we  have  ieen,  and 
peculiarly  lopped  away  the  fubrcriptions,  equally  applied  its  retrenching 
hand  to  the  diredtions,  and  tore  them  wholly  away.  Letters  ui^sEA4«ep^- 
and  yet  (as  the  Comroitlioner^  at  York  very  properly  fay,) '  containing  fcule 
inatteir,  and  abominable  to  be  thought  of,  or  to  be  written  by  a  prince/ 
could  not  be  fuppofed,  by  any  but  the  determined"  enemies  of  Mary,  to  be 
either  figned  openly  by  ier,^ov  to  be  addrelfed  openly  to  him.  The  fimpli- 
city  of  faith  in  a  fool  would  revolt  equally  at  either.  And  the  addrefs  to 
Both  well  was,  accordingly,  withdrawn,  with  the  fignalijre  of  Mary.*' 
(Vol.  I.  p.  403.) 

After  all,  wemuft  obferve,  the  ingenious  differtator  appears  to  have 
no  great  confidence^  either  in  the  undoubted  fubllitution  of  and  for  or 
in  the  ad  of  Secret  Council,  or  in  the  «»A«^/ri/ fuppreflion,  when 
the  contents  of  the  caiket  were  produced  in  Parliament,  of  thecon* 
tra£^  written  by  Huntley.  The  charafter  of  his  clients  is,  at  3 aft, 
defended  by  accufing  them  of  a  blundering  miftake.  *^^  Nothing  can 
be  Qiore  captious  and  pedantic,'-  he  fays,  ^^  than  to  demand  precifion 
of  language  from  an.age  and  nation  accaftomcd  tp  neither^^^  [neither 
what  ?]  (P.  I25.)|^  Unqueftionably  a  man's  reputation  for  honcfty  ia 
cheaply  bought  oy  a  voluntary  facriiice  of  his*  pretenflons  to  (kill  in  / 
compoiitibn.  But  whom  does  Mr.  Laing  exped^  to  perfuade  that 
Murray  arid  his  friends  understood  not  the  difference  between  **  lorit^ 
tin  and Juhjcrivit^*  or  (ab  he  will  have  it  {o\  ^*  writtin  or  fubfcrivity* 
and  *^  writtin  halelie  ?"  Or  does  he,  on  his  honour  and.  coufcience> 
believe  that  the  latter  words  were  fubftituted^in  the  z&,  of  parliament^ 
without  any  ^meaning,  and  merely  in  eonfequence  of  a  thoughtlefs 
blunder  ?  We  have  a;better  opinion  of  Mr.  Laing's  difcernment  than 
to  imagine  fo.  But  his  modefty  in  requiring  his  reader  to  grant  him 
To  plain  a  poftulate  is  really  admirable  !  If  Mr.  Laing  were  counfel 
fox  a  €omm(m  feion^  bewpitklnot,  we  m^  fafely  venture  to  affirm^ 
overlook  a  gcbfs  inaccuracy  in  the  indidasent.  But  when  t)ie  honour 
and  life  of  q  ^w^  vc  at  ttake,  yffi  muft  o^t  be  too  teAaci4?us  of  pre- 
.   .  cmoni 
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cifion  1  Thil  is,  fureljTf  ittipirCulity  with  awitncTs  ;  aod  mod  greatljT 
recommcDd  the  unprejudiced  (jpirit  of  this  learned  hiftorian  ! 

•As  (oon  as  Mary  hod  put  herfeU  into  the  power  of  Elisabeth,  helf 

(pafe  was  defperate.     This  was  juft  what  that  unfeeling  woman  de« 

filled  ;  aijui  it  had  happened,  beyond  her  mod  fanguine  hopes.     Bue 

Ibe  toolc  care  that  her  credulous  and  too  eafy  prifoner  Ihould  hate  tel-* 

fure  to  repent  her  ill- placed  confidence.     Mr.  Laing  has,  a$  he  him-» 

lelfprofefles,  taken  great  pains  to  ftate  the  precife  intention  of  the 

conferences  in  England  ;  "  bec^ufe^"  he  fays,  "  Mary's  apologiftst 

from  £7  ftixi  partial  quotations  of  her  in(lru£^ions  to  her  com miffi oners j 

havevaffiimed,  that,  whether  fhe  were  innocent   or  guilty,  the  pro- 

fcfled  object  of  the  conference,  whatever  were  its  iflue,  was  to  reltore 

her  unanointed  and  unannealed  to  her  throne,"  (P.  137.)     This  if 

abfolutely  too  much.    There  is  not  a  circumftance  relating  to  the  ne? 

gotiattons  either  at  the  conferences,  or  previous  to  them,  left  unex^ 

amined  by  Whitaker  and  Xytler,  while  Mr;  La ing's  quotations  ar« 

garbled  a^d  unfair..    But  our  aurhor  fays,  that  ^^  the  early  deifbera«> 

«ions  of  Cecil  ....  aiFoid  a  full  demonftration  that  Mary  could  ex* 

ped  no  affiftance  nor  liberty^  till  abfolved  from  thofe  crimes  of  which 

flie  was  accufed.'*  (P.  138.)     Yet  part  of  Cecil's  plan,  as  quoted  by 

Mr.  Laing  himfclf,  is  thus  exprefled  :  "  But,  if  by  her  anfwer  it  fhaft 

not  appear  but  that  (he  is  culpable,  then  her  Majefty  maydevifeother- 

Mrife  how  lo  cover  the  diftionour  of  her  crime,  and  alfo  to  fitfli  her  in 

her  realnij  under  fuch  government  as  may  preferve  the  fame  from  the 

tyranny  of  the  Fiench^  and  continue  the  good  accord  betwixt  the  two 

realms."  (P.  1 30  )     This  plan,  however,  did  not  fait  Elizabeth,  who 

was  refoived  (hat  Mary,  whether  guilty  or  innocent^  ihould  never  be 

•reftored.     Our  author  repeats,  (p.  i4{.)that  "  the  alternative,  which 

was  unavoidable,  muft-have  been  tacitly  underftood  by  both,  that,  iff 

plainly  guilty  of  her  huiband's  murder,  Mary  hid  no  claim  jon  Eltsa* 

bcth    for  protection  or  relief."     But  the  alternative,  as  our  atithor 

calls  it,  could  not  be  fo  underftood  by  Mary,  who  never  could  have 

fuppofed  that  (he  was  to  be  formally  tried,  before  Elizabeth's  commif^ 

fiontrs,  for  adultery   and   murder.     Her  misfortune  was^   that  fhe 

•trufted   too  much  to   Elizabeth's  hollow  profeflions   of  friendfliip. 

When  once,  indeed,  (he  was  treacherouflv  confined    in  an  Englifk 

prifon,  and  had  difcovered  the  real  difpofition»  of  her  fifter  queen ^, 

what  could  (he  do  ?     She  would  have  afled  -with  more  heroifm,  it  is 

true,  by  reiifting  all  attempts  to  m^tke  her  commit  herfelf ;  but  who 

couid  have  forefeen  tHzabeth's  ^darlc  and  inrveterate,  malice  ?     HacI 

Mary  been  the  vileft  wretch  on'earth,  Mr.  Laing  will  not  fay  that 

Elizabeth >had  any  authority  over  her ;  ^and  the  very  imprifonmenc  of 

a  fov<»reign  princefs  wak  the  blacked  treafon  againft  royalty  itrfelf. 

Elizabeth's  objeA  was  now  to  perfuade  Murray  and  his  fai£H<m  to^ 

accUie  their  Q\iceh^  and  to  obtain  fuch  plaufible  proofs  of  her  guilt, 

as  itiight','  in  lome  degree,  ferve  to  cover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  hTcr 

,  own  dilhobourable  proceedings*    Even  Murtay^'howev^r^  Wa$  fright. 
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ened  at  tli^  fyfofpe^l  of  engaging  in  fuch  k  bt^finefs,  and  demanded  an 
afiurance  that  he  might  dq  it  with,  (afety.  He  wanted  a  plain  declara- 
tion front  Elizabeth)  that  (he  would  efpoufe  his  caufe.  He  thereforb, 
tranfoiitted  a  note,  by  Middlemore,  on  the  22d  June,  1568,  requiring 
^o  know  on  wh^t  ground  he;  flood.  Tlie  tenor  of-  this  note  is  very 
remarkable.  It  fets  the  vilhny  of  both  Elizabeth  and  Murray  in  the 
cleared  light.  After  tnentioni^ng  the  danger  of  bringing  forward,  at 
Elisabeth  folicitJed  him  to  do,  anaccu&tion  of  murder  and  adultery 
againft  bis  Sovereign,  Murray  thua  proceeds  : — 


*'  Alwa^is,  in  cais  the  Q/^enis  Majestte  will  have  the  accusation  directUe  to  /tr9- 


prefeHllie.  And  thairfoir  we  pray  zou  reqoyre  her  Hienes  in  this  point  to 
refolve  us;  at  leiil  that  my  Lordis  of  the  Counfal  will  atTure  us  quhat  wp 
laiJ  lif>jMn  ufit<^  [ra^ay  depend  upon]*." 

•'  Farther  it.roay  be  that  licletten'sai;  we  hai/of  the  Quene,  our  Sove^ 
reign  Lordis  naoder,  that  fafficientlie^  in  our  oplnioun,  preivis  hir.conrent> 
ing  to  tlie  marthure  of  the  King  hir  fauchful  hu(bancl,  saU  he  callit  in  doubts 
be  the  juges  to  be  con  (lit  ute  for  examinatipun  and  trial  of  the  caus,  quhether 
they  may  Hand  or  fall,  pruif  or  not.  Thairfoir  fen  [fince]  our  fervand  Mr. 
Jhone  Wodc  has  the  copies  of  the  fame  letteris  translated  in  our  language,  we 
.wald  erneftlie  defyre  that  the  ("aid  copies  may  be  confiderit  be  the  juges 
thai  iail  haif  the  examinatio\in  and  commimoun  of  the  matter;  ihat  they 
xnay  relblve  us  this  for,  in  cais  the  firincijial  agrie  with  thi  cojiic,  that  then  wt 
pruif  the  caus  Indeed :  for  quhen  we  haif  maniiefiit  and  fchawin  al)^  and  zit 
[yet]  fall  haifna  aflfurance  that  it  we  fend  fall  falisfie  for  probatioun,  for 
quhat  parpois  fall  we  ather  [either]  accufe,  or  tak  care  how  to  pruif,  quhen 
we  ar  not  aBurit  quhat  to  pruif,  or  quhen  we  haif  preivjt,  quhat  fall 
fucceid  r" 

A  more  fcandalous  tranfaftion  than  is  here  brought  to  li^ht  occurs 
not  in  all  the  annals  of  cofruption.  Murray  coolly  afks  Elizabeth  t$ 
iertify  him^  beforehand^  that  the  evidence  which  he  has  to  produce  Jhall  be 
heldfufficient  to  condemn  the  ^teen.  But  our  author's  interpretation  of 
this  requeft  is  inexpreflibly  curious.  "  By  a  ftrahge  mifreprefentation 
,  of  the  fa£V,"  he  fays,  •*  or  perverfion  of  intelleft,  Miirr'ay's  demand 
is  reprefented  as  3n  infamous  propofal,  to  which  Elizabeth  acceded, 
that  the  letters  fliould  be  hel3  as  authentic  evidence  of  guilt,  if  they 
agreed  with  the  copies y  not  ifaSlualty  written  in  Marfs  hand.*^  And  he 
contends  that  Murray  only  wanted  to  krK>w,  *'  Whpther  on  infpe<Sling 
the  copies  then  in  Engljand,  if  the  originals  correfppn'ded  with  thefe 
tranflations.)  the  letters  would  be  fuftained  by  judges,  nota$  authentic^  hot, 
according  to  the  Scottifli  law,  as  relevant^  or  fufficieat,  if  iiuthenticated, 
toeftablKhher  guilt."  (P*  140.)  It  is,  fure\y>  by  ''  aftrange  perver- 
fion of  rntellea"  tfiat  Mr.  Laing  pretends  to  underftand  Murray 
jbetter  than  Murray  underftood  himfclf ;  and  tha,t,  jtoo,  direft'ly  in  the 
very  face  of  Murray's  own  words.  Where  doe^;  Mi:.  Laing  .find,  in 
Murray'^  note,  a  finglc  fyllable  about  the.  r^/f^ij/yry.ojfithefe  letterjs,  or 

about 
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about  proving  them  the  Ijand  writing  of  the  ^ien  ?  Murray  fendi 
^  tianflations  of  his  pretended  originaU,  and  l|e  exprefsly  deiires  to  have 
a  previous  declaration^  that  his  caufe  will  be  fuftaihed  as  godd,  ndt  if 
the  originals  are  proved  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  Mary ^  but  "  iH  cati 
the  principal  agrie  with  the  copie.^  Can  any  thing  be  more  evident 
and  plain  ?  And  yet  Mr.  Laine*  has  tfie  modefty  to  affert,  that  Mur* 
ray's  only  care  was  about  the  relevancy  of  his  proofs  !  Mr.  Laing  muft 
fuppofe  the  intelledts  of  his  readers  to  be  perverted  indeed  ! 

But  the  artful  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  fo  forward  as  Murray  wiflied^ 
to  grant  the  broad  afTurance  which  he  demanded  :  and,  therefore, 
while  the  letters  are  fhewn,  as  we  have  fcen,  at  York,  to  Elizabeth's 
com  mi  fli  oners  5  "  in  a  fecret  conf^erence,  and  not  as  commifiioncrs/' 
the  fame  Mr.  Juhn  Wood  is  employed  to  haften,  by  a  letter  to  Cecil, 
her  tardy  movements.  This  letter,  which  alfo  fully  difcovers  the  cod 
and  deliberate  viliany  of  Murray,  is  dated  at  York,  Odlober  the  9tb^ 
1568.  A/ter  informing  Cecil  that  the  conference  19  opened,  the 
^  writer  prcfl'es  him,  by  arguments  which  he  hopes  will  be  efFeduaty  to 
obtain  the  aflurance  which  A4urray  requires. 

'*  Now  when  it  js  at  the  pynche,  I  maift  hambiy  befeech  you.  Sir,  to  con- 
fydder  of  I  he  danger  the  delay  may  bring  on  fo  weqhtye  and  To  neceflTary  ane 
caufe  ;  and  lett  not  (fo  far  as  in  your  wifdome  lyeth)  ceremonyes  Jia^  and  utterly 
undoyn  so  godly  and  so  good  ane  work  begoun  ;  fii  I  darassuryou  that  thir  things  being 
resolved i  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  rest  of  the  cause,  the  loord  tfiheEvangile  sail  be 
accomjilyshtd,  Lt  trint  novissimi  Jirimi,  et  primi,  i^c.  And  seing  now  thai  are 
proponit,  if  t  lie  if  sail  not  take  pUyn  and  clear  resolution,  it  may  mar  all  the  cause,** . 

-  He  then  informs  Cecil  that  Lord  Herries,  one  of  Mary's  cpmmif- 
iioners,  and  an  honourable  noble-fpirited  man,  ^'  does  not  forbear  to 
augment  fufpitions  of  the  outfalliniis  of  the  matter,  and  fpeiks  plainly 
and  amply  as  to  it."  He  farther  tells  the  Minifter,  that  John  of  Betoi^ 
had  brought  6000  crowns  to  Mary  at  Bolton,  and  defires  him  to  thiiik 
what  danger  may  enfue  f/om  her  liberality, 

"  Heir  for.  Shir,*'  he  adds,  "  remember  my  emist  desyir,  and  lett  the  suyre  re* 

tMeid,  qulnlk  I  shew  you  t  be  haistallye  firouydit  in  so  gryitt  an  cause.     This  far  I  am 

bold  to  trouble  your  \\ono\xv,  2iwdcraifer?testlye  to  understand  that  itwald pleas^ 

.  the  Q^.  majestie  to  incouragi  fearful  bPREiTTs;  and  then  ye  wald  pet'- 

sale  the  trewth  xvald quikly  ajipeair**    (Lairig,  Append,  xvi.)  ^ 

We  then  fee  this  unconfcionable  villain,  John  Wood,  exaAIy  tread- 
ing in  the  infamous  fteps  of  the  mafter-vil lain,  Murray.  He  advtfi^ 
Elizabeth  and  her  minifters  to  lay  afide  all  ceremony  in  fo  good  a  caufe^ 
and  to  encourage  timid f pints.  And  thefc  are  the  men  whofe  honefty 
Mr*  Laing  undertakes  to  demonftrate  ! 

.  On  the  8th  of  Oitobcr  the  conferences  at  York  began.  Mary  g-vve 
in  a  written  complaint,  accufing  Murray  and  his  faAion  of  rebelltcm, 
^nd  ufurpation  of  her  crown.  The  truth  of  this  accufation 'was  fo 
notorious  that  Murray  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  but  he  juftified  the 
Gondu^  of  his  party  by  alleging  the  Quecn'$  marriage  with  BotbweiU 

and 
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^nd  the  itfteffity  oft  fecurihg  the  princ^  from  the  murderer  of  hi^ 
father.  With  regard^o  his  own:  acceptance  of  the  regency,  he  reftcd 
his  defence  on  Mary  s  voluntary  appointment  or  him,  and  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  crown.  Her  voluntary  refignation  !  How  could 
even  Murray  have  the  impiidenqe  to  fpeak  of  it  ?  He  well  knew  that 
it  was  any  thing  but  voluntary  ;  and  what  credit  is  due  to  a  man.\vha 
k  capable  of  advancing  fo  glaring  and  monftrous  a  falfehood  ?  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  eafy  tor  Mary  to  reply  ^^  that  fhe  regretted,  and  waa 
ever  deiirous  to  puniib  the  murder,  btit  had  no  fufpicion  that  .both<« 
well  was  guilty,  when  acquitted  by  a  verdid  confirmed  in  parliament^ 
al)d  when  recommended  by  almoft  all  the  nobility,  both  her  advjerfa- 
ries  and  friends,  as^  hulband  ;  and  that  the  refignation  of  the  crowa 
was  extorted  by  the  f^ar  of  diofh^  on  the  aiTu ranee  of  Throckmorton 
and  her  friends,  that  nothing  was  valid  to  which  ihe  was  compelled 
to  aflent  in  prifon.'*     (P.   150.)  , 

Thepower  of  truth  is  great.  This  reply  is  fo  fimple,  and  fo  fatisfac*' 
tory,  that  even  Mr.  Laing  is  unable  to  devife  a  fihgle  argument  ia 
ref utatioAr^  of  it.  Does  he,  therefore.,  nobly  and  generoufly  allow  it 
the  force  and  weight  to  which  it  has  a  claim  ?  No:  fucb  a  con* 
celfion  would  have  been  an  indelible  blot  on  the  candid  impartiality 
of  this  hiftorian  !  If  he  cannpt  refute  the  Queen's  reply,  he  muft, 
at  ]eaft«indire£lly,  have  a  fide  blow  at  it.  He  accordingly  tells  u» 
that  ^^  her  reply  to  Murray's  defence  was  more  plaufible  than  juft;'* 
and  he  proceeds  to  ailfure  us  that,  <^  while  (he/  triumphed  over  her 
opponents  in  argMment,  ;her  commiffioners  fecretly  trembled  for  the 
refult."  (Ibid)  It  is  fu^gplar  that  our.  author's  reafonings  and  afTer* 
tions  (faould,  in  various  inflances^  be  in  flat  contradidion  to  his  own 
original  documents.  Mr.  Laing's  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
does  not  appear  to  us,  as  quoted  above,  to  infinuate  that  Mary's  com- 
miffioners  **  trembled  for  the  refulu^\'  Lord  Herreis,  at  leaft,  is  not 
reprefented  by  him  as  trembling  for  the  refuit.  But  Mr.  Laiiig-aflures 
us  that  >^  Lcfly  tacitly  acknowledged'  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  ;" 
(p.  151.)  and  farther,  that  Mary  was  early  informed  of  the  im- 
preffion  which  they  had  made  on  Norfolk  and  her  other  friends 
**  who.believed  them  authentic  \  and  of  the  honour  and  lafting  infa- 
my which  in  their  opinion,  her  character  would  incur,  if  the  atcufa- 
tion  ihould  proceed.''  (P.  152.)  Great  as  is  our  refpe£l  for  Mr. 
Laing,  we  mufl  take  the  liberty  bluntly  to  deny  the  truth  of  both 
thefe  aflTertions,  till  Mr.  Laing  (hall  be  pleafed  to  produce  the  aa- 
thorities  on  which  they  are  founded.  . 

"  Whether  fufpicious,^'  fays  our  author,  **  or  not  of  Norfolk's 
intrigues,  Elizabeth  foon  perceived  that  no  progrefs  would  be  made 
at  York,"  (P.  152.)  True:  the  conference,  as'Robcrtfon  obferyes, 
'^  bad  hitherto  difappointed  Elizabeth's  views,  and  produced  none  of 
ihofe  difcoveries  which  ftje  bad  expe^fed.**  She.  therefore  removed  it  to 
Weftminfter.  And  now  Murray  and  his  fadion  received  that  aflur- 
%^Q/^  wlficb  they  h^d  ^U  ^I^ng  deriiand<^d^  of  h^vin^  their  accufation 

fuftainpdi 
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fuftatned.  On  the  a6th'  of  November  he  ^afve  in  his;  charge, 
Elizabeth  had  promifed  that,  as  Mary  was  not  acfmrtted  to  her  prcfence, 
neither  fliould  Mtirray  and  his  aflociaies  ;  but  this  -prortiife  was  noW,  * 
with  confustimate  contempt  both  of  honour  ahd  of  juft ice,  total F^il^f-' 
regarded.  The  commiflioners  of  Mary  ihfifted  on  the  fame  actefs 
for  their  raiftfefs,  and  their  Claim  was  fureiy  reafonable.  Vct^fays  Mr. 
Laing,  **  fuch  a  requifition  can  admit  only  of  one  inter ()r€ltaf ion.*' 
(P.  157.)  ^'  The  adniiflibn  of  their  Quecfn  to  Elizabeth's  prfcfcnce, 
as  it  had  been  refufed  from  the  beginnfffg,  was  the  more  ittenuoufly 
yrged,  boraufe  they  wer(b  wl^ll  aflfured  that  it  cou^c^  riot  be  obtained;" 
(P.  162.)  |t  is  impoftble  to  read  fuch  unfeeling  language  without 
mdignatiofi  and  contempt.  -  ff^  could  it  not  be  obtained  ?  Or  on 
what  principal  of  juftice  could  it  be  refufed  }  One  would  think  that^ 
in  Mr.Laing's  eftimation,  a  character  is  fan£lified  by  hypocrify, 
lebelhon,  and  treafon.  Elfe  why  fhould  Murray  have  a  better  title 
than  hisfoweceign  to  an  i-nterview  with  the  immaculate  Virgin  Qu^en  I 
Mary's '  application  wa^,  however,  reje6led ;  and  from  this  very* 
Tejedion  arifes  fuch  a  prefumpiion  of  he?  innocence  as  muft  now 
cover  her  inveterate  adverfaries  with  confuffon.  Mr.  Laing^  deduces  • 
a  proof  of  her  guilt  from  her  afking  what  fhe  knew  that  Elizabeth 
would  not  grant.     But  we  maintain  that  had  Elizabeth  believed  her 

fuilty,  her  requeKl  would  have  been  immediately  complied  with, 
^oor  Mary  would  then  have  been  ttiumphantly  produced,  and  at  once 
pverwhelnrted  with  the  evidence  againft  her^  But  Elizabeth,  know* 
ing  the  evidence  to  he  forged,  faw  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  l^eeping 
her  at  a  dii^ance.  This  v^^as,  indeed,  as  M>ry'^  cooimiflioners  faid, 
*'  a  prepofleraus  order^  never  ufed  in  any  treaty  of  conference,  yea 
not  even  in  cafes  of  judicial  procedure,  to  receive  probation  before 
the  party  was  heard  to  anfwer  to  the'  alledgeance."  This  iniquitous 
procedure,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  is  the  ftrongeft  qf  all  proofs  ii> 
favour  of  Mary.  On  this  fubjedt  we  appeal  to  the  Comnion  fcrtf^ 
pf  mankind.  Let  the  cafe  be  fainly  ftated,  without  mentior^  of  riames, 
find  niaety-iune  perfons  out  of  every  hundred  will  agree,  we  afe 
ponftdent,  in  our  conclufion. 

But  Mr.  Laing  alleges,  after  Hume,  th^t  Maryi  inft^ad  of  anfwer- 
,^ng  Murray's  accufation,  broke  up  the  conference  j  and  he  argues 
that  *'^  her  refufal  to  proceed,  at  that  critical  moment,  wh^n  the  letter^ 
^ere  ready  to  be  produced  ^gaind  her,  confirnis  their  authenticity, 
arid  amounts  to  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  they  afForcjed  the  moft 
Viconteftible  pro  >fs  of  her  guilt."  (P.  163.)  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
yfhtn  Mary's  commiflioners  were  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth '5 
partiality,  they,  at  fiift,  protefteii  *'  that  no  further  fhould  be  proceed 
m  this  conference.'*  Can  this  proteftation  excite  any  wonder  ?  It 
V^ill  certainly,  however,  excite  aftoni(hment  that  Mr*  Laing  flioulct 
argue  thus,  when  he  himfelf  produces  ample  proofs  that  the  confer- 
ences were  not  broken  up.  His  own  words  are,  ^*  the  fi^quel  of  the 
conference  remains  to  be  re-examined;^'  (p.  176.^  and  he  prciceed^ 
to  ej^ai^ne  it  in  his  own  way.     The  flniple  truth  is  that,  though  the 
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grofs  partiality  and  injuftice  df  Elizabeth  would  have  Completely 
juftified  Mary  in  witbdravyinj^  .her  commifliOners  and  putting  ^n  end 
to  the  (conference,  yet  fhe  wifely  confidered  that  her  reputation  would 
faSer,  if  (he  did  not  give  In  an  anfwer  to  the  charge  of  hei'  reb^lliou* 
fubjedts.  She  therefore  on  the  igih  of  December,  in{tru<3s  her.comiaiiff 
fioners  to  '*  defire  the  infpeSfioun  and  doubillis  of  all  that  thay  half  pro- 
ducif  again  is  us  j  and  that  we  ifiay  fee  the  alledgit  principal  tvritiingii^ 
^nd  if  they  haif  ony,  prodpcit."  Accordingly  on  the  25ih.  her  com- 
miffioners  make  this  demand,  and  give  in  the  only  anfwer  to  Murray '5 
accufation  which,  without  feeing  thefe  papers,  it  was  poHible  to  give, 
and. which  the  reader  will  find  in  Tytler's  Inquiry,  Vol.  I.  I*p.  138 
-r^i^o.  Yet  our  author  fays  that  <*  Tytler  endeavours  to  Conceal 
thaj  the  conference  was  broken  off.*'  (P.  460,)  It  would,  we  thinl^ 
be  fomewhat  difficult  to  conceal  a  thing  that  never  had  any  exijience^ 
Bgt  Mr.  J-»aing  has  a  long  note  in  his  appendix  (Number  XVIIL)^ 
in  which  he  fettles  the  ciedit  due  to  Tytler.  **  The  truth  obliges 
one,"  he  fays,  **  to  declare  that  Tytler  did  not  under/land  the  contra* 
verjy*^  Whatever  Mr^  Laing  may  think  proper  to  'declare,  this  19 
not  the  general  opinion  of  the  public,  nor  ever  will  be.  He  adds  thaj^ 
Tytler  *^.  wrote  like  a  lawyer  pleading  from  his  brief;'  felefting 
wh^t.w.as  advantageous  for  his  client,  not  folicitous  to  difcover,  or  ta 
afccrtain  the  truth."  If  fo,  he  muft,  we  think,  have  undtrjlood  the 
f ontroverfy  tolerably  well ;  for  oiherwife  he  might  have  Telexed  what 
was  as  much  againll  his  client  as  for  her.  The  charge,  indeed, 
approaches  in  our  opinion,  very  nearly  to  nonfenfc  ;  for  it  we  do  not 
pnderAand,  how  can  we  feled  i  Mr.  Laing,  however,  has,  in  tl^is 
place,  given  us  mod  accurately  the  charadier  of  his  own  diflertation, 
and  of  hjs  whole  hiftory.  *<  Aiieno  nomine  dete  fahula  narratur.**  It 
feems  as  if  he  had  received  a  fee  for  calumniating  Mary  and  all  the^ 
fubfeqiient  princes  of  her  houfe.  But  our  author's  boldneis  of  aifevera- 
tion  is  fometimes  in  danger  of  confounding  the  carelefs  or  ignoranf 
readier.  Thus,  in  this  fame  note,  he  tells  us  that  "  Tytler  ventured 
to  give  Hume  the  lie,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  feverely  chaftifed.'^ 
But  he  who  (hall  examine  the  difpute  (which  is  fully  detailed  ii^ 
Tytler^s  poftfcript)  will  foon  be  able  to  decide  what  credit  |s  due  tq 
this  hairdy  afiever^tion.  The  fubjeft  of  difpute  wa$  this  very  poiint 
of  the  conferences  being  broken  up  by  Mary  and  her  commifitoners. 
If  the  He  was  giyen  to  Hume,  it  waif  giY^"  ^X  ^1^^  public  records,  an4 
Spot  by  Tytler.  By  the  records  indeed  it  was  given  effcSually  ^ 
and  tne  CQndu<5l  of  the  hiftorian  itfelf  is  a  ftandin^  proof  of  the 
fruth  of  the  charge.  K(e  coafeflcd  the  fuperibrity  of  Mary's  defender, 
by  confei-ring  an  honour  on  him  which  he  never  vouch'afed  to  anj 
othec  of  his  numerous  opponents.  Ife  loaded  him  with  fcurrility 
andsibufe;  But  let  Tytler's  poftfcript  be  read,  and  then  let  it  b^ 
fald  on  whom  the  chaflifement  refted. 

At  lad  the  contents  of  Murrav's  cafkct  are  produced  ;  and  Mr^ 
j^Aing  dilates  o?  ^  ext\^bition  o(  theqi  in  (ome  p?.^es  (fro;^  p.  x6^ 
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to  171.)  of  fuch  inextricable  confufion  as  ,wc  have  tried  in  vain  to 
comprehend.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  than  the  groft 
iniquity  of  the  whole  procedure.  On  the  8th  of  December  the 
rebels  **  produced  feven  feveral  writings,'  writiten  in  French  in  the . 
like  Romain  hand  with  others  her  writings  which  were  (Hewn 
yefterday,  and  avowed  by  them  to  be  written,  bj  the  S^ueen  y  which 
feven  writings,  beilig  copied,  were  read  in  French,  and  a  due  col  la- 
Ition  made  thereof,  as  near  as  could  be,  by  reading  a)id  collation,  and 
made  to  accord  with  the  originals  ;  which  the  (aid  Earl  of  Murray 
required  to  be  re- delivered,  and  did  thei'c  upon  deliver  the  copies, 
being  collationed/*  (P.  164.)  Here  two  collations  are  evidently 
made^  o^  the  copies  with  the  originals ;  and  of  the  originals  with 
other  writings  given  In  yefterday,  and  avowed  by  the  rebels  to  be  wrlt^ 
ten  by  the  ^een.  With  this  avowal  the  commiflioncrs  are  fatisfied'. 
Murray  receives  back  his  pretended  originals,  which  are,  therefore, 
barely  fhewn  and  v^ithdrawn. 

**  This"  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  juftly  obferved,  **  certainly.has  all 
the  afpedt  of  an  hocus-pocus  trick  of  dimonefty."  In  common  jufticc 
to  theaccufed  Qiieen,  to  their  own  characters,  and  to  their  own  feelings, 
the  comKiiflioners  fliould  have  required  the  evidences,  on  which  the 
accufation  was  grounded,  to  be  left  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  court. 
They  fiiould  then  have  examined  them,"  with  the  niceft  care  them* 
-  felves.  They  fliould  have  collated  them,  agafn  and  again,  with  au- 
thenticated originals.  Such  a  hafty  cellation  of  them  as  they  made 
with  Murray's  pretended  originals,  even  if  thefe  had  been  real^  could 
never  have  been  fatisfa£lory.  A  compariibn  of  JDapers,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  genuinenefs  or  fpurioufnefs  of  a  hand-writing,  demands 
a  long  and  painful  attention.  And/ if  it  is  to  be  done  in  company, 
like  the  bufinefs  of  a  comniiflion,  it  will  neceffarily  proceed  with  a 
ftiU  flower  pace.  The  commiffioners  of  Mary  fliould  alfo  have  had 
free  accefs  to  them,  have  been  allowed  to  collate  them,  day  after  day, 
with  their  own  originals,  and  been  permitted  to  tranfcribe  them  from 
end  to  end.  But  the /orgeries  would  not  be^r  infpeftion.  They 
would  foon  have  been  detefted  by  it.  They  could  only  bear  to  be 
fliewn,  to  be  collated  \vith  Murray  s  own  Jtandards^  and  then  to  b« 
inftantly  withdrawn."     (Vol.  I.  P.  131.)  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  ^December,  Murray's  originals  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  privy  council.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  Murray  hirriTelf 
wais  prefentj  thefe  precious  papers  were  probably  intrufted  to  CecfU 
They  were  then,  fays  the  journal,  **  duly  conferred  and  compared, 
for  the  manner  of  the  hand-writing,  and  fafliion  of  orthography,  with 
fundry  other  letters  long  finpe  hereto  written  and  fent  by  the  faid.. 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Queen's  Majefty — in  the  collation  whereof  no 
diiference  coujd  be  found."  But  how  were  they  compared  ?  V  It  is. 
to  be  rioted  that  at  the  time  of  producing,  (hewing,  and  reading "of  all 
thefe  forefaid  writings,  there  was  nojpec'tal  choice  nor  regard  to  tm  ordfv 
offroducirtg  thereof  \  but  the  whole  writings^  lying  altogether^  upcH  ihi 
council  tabU^  wer^  one  after  another ^Jhevm  rather  by  haf^  as  tbi  faffir^M^ 
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tie  upon  the  table  than  with  any  cb^ee  .made y  as  by  the.  nature,  thgreof^  }f 
time  had  fi  fervedy  might  tAsve  been  J*  Th?  coflation  then,  appears 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  to  have  been  a  farce.  The  very  perfons 
employed  to  make  it  confefs  that  neitijer  care  nor  time  was  beftqwed 
on  it.  It  was  huddled  over,  without  any  attempt  at  difcrlmination, 
and  asfaftas  poffible.  .  Yet  Mr.  Laing,  with  un parallelled, aflurance, 
affirms,  and  even  •deduces'  it  as  an  evident  inference  from  the  w6rds 
which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  comparifon  Was  made  **  in  the  moft 
unexceptionable' martoer."  If  Mr.  Laiqg  really, think  fo/ we/caa 
only  fay  that  we  do  ROt  envy  his  powers  of  intelle&.         ,     ^ 

He  thinks  Whitaker  very  unreafonable  for  maintaining  .that  "  in 
-comparing  the  letters  with  oihers  produced  by  Elizabeth,  one  forgery 
was  merely  collated  tvith  another."  (P.  l^t*)  And,  in  order  to 
fhew  tliat  this  could  ©ot  be  the  cafe,  he  obferves  that  there  were 
many  members  of  council  to  whom  Mary's  hand  w^s  perfefily  known, 
and  who  could  not,  of  confcquence,  be  eafily  impofed  on.  True; 
but  our  candid  author  chufes  to  forget  that  Elizabeth  was  determined 
to  find  the  letters  genuine ;  and  that  thefe  privy  counfellors  durft  not, 
for  their  lives,  have  ca,lkd  them  fpurious.  The  reafoning  ©f  Whita- 
ker is,  in  fa<!:>,  unanfwcrable.  We  are  not,  therefore,  at  all  furprifed 
that  Mr.  Laing  has  not  attempted  to  anfwcr  it;  but  we  are  fur- 
prifed that  it  did  not  convince  him.  We  (hall  copy  part  of  it,  which* 
we. think,  will  fufficiently  convince  our  readers. 

"  The  letters  had  been  authenticated,  at  dieirfirft  appearance  before  the 

commifiioners  inYork^by  the  force*  of  affirmations  and  by  the  offer  of  oaths 

from  tJtc.veiy  producers.     At  their  fecOnd  appearance  belbre  the .comnfiffion* 

ers  in  Weitminfler,  they  liad  been  authenticated  by  the  written  affevera- 

tions  o^ (fie  very  pfoducejs,  and  by  the  collation  of  them  with  letters  prefentedT 

by  the.  very  /inducers.     And  they  are  now  aathenticat«d  pretty  nearly- in  the 

feme  manner.     They  are  now  collated  with  letters,  not  indubitably  origi- 

•na]»  thejnfelves,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  llandards  of  collation  to  ^h* 

-others.     Bat  they  are  collated  with  letters  that  lequire  to  he (ireviously  collated. 

They  are  collated  with  letters  furnished  by  whom  P     Not,  indeed,  as  before 

:by  the  producera  of  the  letters  j  bui-^^iy  their  confidante  and  associate  in  thf 

business — even  by  Elizabeth." 

*•  Murray's  letters  were  compared  with  forae  of  Elizabeth's.     Thefe  are 
faid  to  have  been  written,  with  Mary's  own  hand,  and  lent  by  Mary  to  her.. 
livii  r^Uiho  imtnessed  to  the  hand  of  Maiyf  -  NO  OKE  I       Wh^  v>itnessed  to  the 
sending  of  than  by  Maty  J  .  no  one  I     We  mufl  take  both  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Elizabeth  awl  her  privy  council.     But  can  wa  do  fo  upon  any 
principle  .of -jiropriely?    -We  cannot  fuffer. cither  the -privy:  council,  or 
*  their  prcfident  Elizabeth,  to  become  at  once  witnelTes  and  judges, — But 
"oven:  ifiwe  could  do  thKs,>yet  can  we  admit  the  teftimony  of  either?     Or 
^o  fpeak  oiore  precirely,.as  the  whole  centers  in  Elizabeth  herfelf  at  lall, 
ican  wfe..adniit  her  evidence  upon  the  point  ?     We  alfuredly  cannot.     We 
-iiaye;aUe'4dytfeen.l)er  fo.xleceitrul  and  fo  audacious,  in  alPthe  proceedtngd 
hitherto^  .tiiat  we  cannot,  in  common  juftice  to  Mary^  lay  any  flrefs  upon 
he^.  evidence.         .  v    .  .  ,  _      .    ' 

*',  Even  jf  we  could  allow  Elizabeth  to  be  at  once  a  witnefs  and  a  judge, ' 
id  give  her  fiich  a  credit  for  probity  as  would  make  her  a  competent 
Ko«  Lx^xvni.  VOL.  xxu.        K     '  %  witnefs 4 
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wttnefi ;  yet  we  cannot  certainlj  admit  her  to  teftify  to  fii6ls  which  it  was 
abloltttely  impoffible  for  her  to  know.  Sh^  could  not  poflibly  know  that^' 
Mary  wrote  the  produced  letters  to  her.  She  did  not  fee  her  write  them* 
She  never  faw  her  write  at  all ;  nor  could  (he  poiHbly  know  that  Mary  feiit 
them.  She  was  nol  pre  tent  wlien  they  wer^  fent.  She  did  not  pretend  to 
be  fo.  And  (he  did  not  pretend  to  produce  any  one  who  faw  them  fent, 
wbo  faw  them  written,  or  had  even  (een  any  thing  written  by  Mary/^ 
(Vol.  I.  Pp.  119*-121.)  '       '  ' 

Thefe  letters  are  now, ,  however,  authenticated  by  Elizabeth's^ 
ilandards,  which  were  them felves  juft  as  authentic  as  Murray's,  and 
not, a  whit^more  fo.  Thry  are  then  withdrawn,  for  ever;  and  no 
importunity  could  ever  obtain  a  fight  of  them  either  for  Mary  or  for 
her  commiflioners.  Will  Mr.  Laing  fay  that  this  was  juftice  ? 
We  think  that,  bold  as  he  is,  he  will  hot  venture  to  fay  fo.  Mary 
was  now  deprived  for  ever  of  the  power  of  proving  them  forgeries  by 
infped^ipn  of  the  hand  writing ;  but  this  very  circum(lance,  as 
Whitaker  mod  convincingly  argues,  is  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  direct 
proofs  of  their  forgery.  This  point  is  fo  ably  urged  by  that  wfiter, 
and  is  of  fuch  fupreme  importance  in  the  caufe,  that  we  ihall  make 
no  apology  for  inferting  part  of  the  argument. 

*'  Had  (lie  [Mary]  been  guiUy ;  had  (he;  in  the  slightest  degree,  been 
arcfefTary  to  the  crime  charged  upon  her,  and  had  there  been  even  a  fair Jii-^ 
bability  of  proving  her  guilty  of  the  charge,  in  fpite  of  her  innocence;  her 
enemies  would  have  aded  in,  a  very  di(rerent  manner.  No  am'bulcade 
would  they  have  laid  for  her.  They  would  never  have  fkulked  behind  tb^ 
bu(hes,  and  woundeci  her  with  inviiible  (hafts.  They  would  have  com<l 
forward  into  view,  ai.d  engaged  in  open  fight  with  her.  They  vxmld harts' 
produced  tJie  originals y  imih  pi  etended  regret,  and  with  real  ttiumph.  They  wautd 
have  lodged  tliem  with  the  commissioners  at  York,  and  the  cwtmissioners  at  West-^ 
minster.  TJiey  would  have  eom/ielled  both  to  collate  them  carefuUjf  witi  Jkrivate  and 
with  fiublict  with  foreign  and  with'  domestic,,  writings^  ^  Marys,  Her  com- 
iniilic^ners  would  alfo  have  been  called  upm  to  infpedt  them,  urgtd  to  com- 
pare  them,  challenged  to  difprore  them.  Mary  herfelf  would  liave  beeii 
Drought  up  from  her  confinement  in  the  country, as  (he  frequently  recfuefied 
to  be ;  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  freest  access  to  them ;  allowed  to  make  eveif  " 
objection  to  them ;  and  heard  with  all  the  patience  of  candour,  for  de^s,  and  for 
weehs^  in  her  attempts  to  invalidate  their  authority.  Such  must  have  been  the 
demeanor  of  Murray  the  producer,  and  of  Elizabeth  the  receiver,  of  tb» 
letters,  if  they  had  thought  her  [Mary]  guilty,  if  they  had  thought  her 
frobably  So,  or  if  they  had  thought  her  (o  in  appearance  oidy*  An^  a  condu6t, 
totally  the  reverfe  of  ail  this,  proves,  what  they  never  receded  it  wQuld' 
prove,  the  fialfehood  of  their  own  pretences,,  and  ^he  profligacy  of  their  ^ 
own  conduct ;  Kna*es  Httle  think,  when  they  are  exerting  their  arts  of 
impofition,  and  exhaufting  their  fund  of  deceit*  for  the  profecution  and_ 
concealment  of  their  fcandalous  purpofes,  that  they  are  telling  the  world 
they  are  fcandalous,  by  their  very  concealment.''  (Vol.  L  Pp.  152t-» 
134.  '  ...  ■    •      ' 

Our  author  contends  that  Norfolk  thought  the  letters  genuine  | 
apd  that  he  told  his  confidential  fervant  JBaiiiuftcj:  fo.    <f  Wberebv^?' 
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m^s  Bannifter,  ^*  I  verily  thought  that  his  Grace  could  never  join  ia 
marriage  with  her."  We  think,  however,  that  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  himfelf  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  ab  that  of  Bannifler,  and 
bis  Grace  when  examined,  before  bis  trial,  concerning  his  interview 
with  Lethington  in  the  fields  at  York,  anfwcred  that  Lethington, 
who  told  him  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Queen,  '*  moved  this  ex-* 
aminant  to  think  her  not  guilty ;  and  then  aifo  moved  this  examinant 
to  like  of  a  marriage  with  the  faid  Queen."  But  from  this  declara- 
tion, in *our  author's  opinion,  no  ar^^ucnent  for  Norfolk's  per fuafion 
oi  her  innocence  can  be  derived.  We  (hall  give  his  reafon  in  his 
own  wdrds ;  and  it  is,  we  conceive,  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  logic  as  i$ 
ieldom  to  be  met  with. 

*'  If  Lethington,"  he  fays,  "  firft  moved  the  Duke  to  think  her  innocent, 
then  moved  him  lo  like  of  a  marriage,  the  word  mvoe,  to  perfuade  or  propoCe^ 
muft  in  both  ipftances  receive  ths  fame  interpretation^  but  it  never  can 
fignify  that  Lethington  fo  moved,  or  perfuaded  the  Dukelo  think  her  inno- 
cent>  that  he  alfo  moved  or  perfuaded,  rather  than  urged  or  importuned 
him  to  like  of  that  marriage.  But  the  word  is  evidently  ufed  in'  an 
equivocal  fenfe,  by  a  faint  declaration  of  her  innocenjfe  to  extenuate  her 
marriage,  to  which  Norfolk  was  inftigated  by  ambition,  when  convinced 
of  her  guilt.'*  (Pp.  174-— 175.) 

If  our  readers  can  make  any  thing  at  all  of  this  we  (hail  be  glad  j^ 
for  our  own  part,  we  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Mr.  Laing  does  ^ 
not  appear  to  us  a  very  plain  interpreter.  But  one  thing  is  evident. 
If  Lethington  mtved  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  think  Nfary  not  guilty^ 
he  muft  have  given  him  proofs  of  her  innocence ;  for  that  is  the  * 
only  way  in  which  one  perfon  can  be  moved  to  think  another  not 
uilty.     And  this  was  exaflly  what  Lethington  did.     He  aflured  the 

uke  that  the  letters  were  forgeries  j  which  no  other  perfon  could  . 
do  with  more  efFe£t,  becaufe  he  himfelf  had  forged  them.  But  Nor* 
folk's  prefuming  to'thiak  Mary  innocent  coft  him  his  life.  It  was  a 
crime  which  could  not  poffibly  be  forgiven  either  by  Murray  or 
by  Elizabeth.  This  popular  and  virtuous  nobleman  was  induced, 
in  an  evil  hour,  to  make  Murray  his  confident.  The  vile  unprincipled 
wretch  betrayed  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  block.  ,  Indeed  his 
condu£t  to  Norfblk  fufficiently  marks  the  chara£ter  of  Murray,  and 
ihew&  that  he  was  capible,  pf  every  crime.  The  godly  rej^ept  had 
not  one  particle  of  virtue.  **  He  deceived  and  betrayed  Norfolk/' 
fays  Robertfon,  "  with  a  bafcnefs  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour." 

Al(hough  Mr.  Laing  is  unable  to  conceal  that  Mary  repeatedly  and 
earneftly  requefted  infpeftion  pf  Murray's  pretended  originals,  or,  at 
leaf):  to  have  copies  of  them,  and  was  unfortunately  refufed ;  yet  he 
labours  bard,  with  his  ufual  candour,  to  perfuade  the  reader  that, 
from  this  refufal,  no  prefumption  arifes  either  againd  Mary's  guilt  or 
Elizabeth's Juftice*  He  pretends  that  Mary  refufed  to  anfwer,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  have  Murray's  proofs  laid  before  her« 
Mary,  never  refufed  to  anfwer ;  and  how  could  fhe  anfwer  to  an 
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accufalion,  fupported  by  letters  aDedgeii  by  her  accufers  to  be  wrilteir 
by  herfelf,  withouc  teeing  thofe  ktlers  f  If  thev  were  withheld,,  flic 
could  only  affirm  that  they  wcr^*  foigericb  \  but  i-  v.i.  v  were  commu- 
.  nicated,  (he  pled^^cd  herfelf  to  prove  them  fo.  But  fays  Mr.  Lamg  z. 
.*'  the  demand  of  copies  without  a  reciprocal  obl.g  tion  to  anfwer  to 
the  letters  witn*  ut  exception,  was  merely  an  oileniiblc  pretext  to 
their  r^jlevancy,  or  the  competency  of  trie  accufers,  and  can  only' 
fignify  that  no  dired^  anfwer  was  intended  to  be  made."  (P.  194-) 
Vi^hac  does  Mr.  Laing  mean  by  a  direSf  aniwer  ?  Was  not  Mary 
entitled,  in  common  juflice,  to  make  the  beft  defence  ihat  fhe  could  ? 
^  Was  file  net  entitled  to  oDJeft  to  the  relevancy  of  the  letters,  as  well 
as  to  prove  that  they  were  forged,  and  of  courfe  that  her  accufers 
were  uhdelervin^  of  credit  ?  Mr.  L  ing  prefumes  that  Mary  would 
have  made  a  frivolr^tis  tlcfence.  We  a(k  him  what  right  he  has  to 
prefume  fo  ?  "If  admitted  to  an  audience,*' he  fays,  *^  her  defence 
"^ould  have  terminated  in  the  moft  futile  pretenfions  of  her  own 
innocence ;  the  moft  frivolous  objections  to  the  produdlion  or  com- 
parifon  of  thte  letters  with  the  former  writings."  (P.  208.)  .  Agaia 
we  afk,  whatii^iht  has  Mr.  Laing  to  make  fuch  afiertions  ?  JBuC 
(upppfing  that  Mary  had  done  ail  this,  was  fhe  tiherefore  to  be  depri- 
ved o\  juftice?  Our  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  ftrange  notiont 
of  this  virtue;  and  we  fvncerely  hope,  from  that  regard  we  bear  for 
our  fellow  fubje£ls  of  Scotland,  that  he  will  never  be  made  a  judg^ 
in  that  kingdom.  Our' author,  when  feated  on  |he  criminal  bench, 
^  Teft  the  perfcns  accufed  ftio.ild  make  a  bad  defence^  would  deny  them 
fhe  me:>ns  of  making  arty  defence.  And  if  they  infifted  on  thoft 
<otnrnon  pi ivileges  which  law,  as  well  as  humanity,  fecures  to  pcr- 
fons  in  their  unhappy  fituation,  he  would  tell  them  that  the  court  had 
determined  othcrwile,  and' reprove  them  for  their  infolcnce.  Inthis 
manner  at  kaft  he  treats  poor  Mary.  When  hfr  ccmmiffionerS 
make  i he  moft  reafonable  demands,  the  refufal  of  which  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  juftify,  Mr.  Laing  infers  that  they  were  only  tr?fling,'becauf<!« 
they  alked  what  **  they  were  v/ell  aflurcd  could  not  be  obtained..'* 
fP.  162.)  And  '*  what  they  knew  would  not  be  granted."  (P-  194.) 
And  thus  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  the  Englifti  Queen  is,  by  ••  th« 
quibbling  cf  this  her  Scottifti' advocate,*'  advanced  as  an  argument  lit 
proof  of  her  juflice  I 

»  Bur,  in  this  cafe,  alLquibbling  is  evidently  ufelefs.  ^  It  is  perfcflly 
unntC'Ceffary  to  ifccompany  Mr.  Laing  through  his  tedious  detail  of 
the  difR^ent  appearances  of  Mary's  commiflioners,  and  of  Elizabeth's?, 
cvafive  anfwers  to  their  dcmaitds.  One  fimple  argument  is  decifivdP 
of  the  queiftlon.  Net  only  the  fubftantial  ends  of  juftice,  but  th^ 
very  appearance  of  juftice  demanded  that  Murray's  pretended  dccu- 
itjents  fliould  Kave  beei>  readily^  inftantly,  and  without  waiting  for 
her  aficing,  communicated  to  Mary.  If  Mary  had  made  an  impYo* 
per  ufe  of  ihefe  documents,  Elizabeth  aijd  her  privy  council  in  the  iirft 
place,  and  pofterity  in  the  Jaft  refort,  were  judges, of  her' condud*. 
Bat  to  dtny  bcr  the  inQieaion  of  tlicfe  papers  for  fear  Hic  fbould 

make 
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make  an  improper  ufe  of  them  is  fuch  an  infult  on  the  co/nmoif 
ifeelings  of  mj^Jcind  as  is  '^ithout  ^  parallel..  The  unfophiilicated 
fentiments  of  th^  human  mind  proclaim  with  irrefiftible  force,  that, 
Vhile  copies  of  thefe  letters  were  retained  by  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  (hould 
have  been  put  in  polleffi  )n  of  the  originali* :  why  was  not  this  the 
cafe  ?  One  reafon.,  and  but  one,  can  be  aflignedvi  Elizabeth  and 
Murray  were  fenfible  that  they  durft  not  expofe  their  caufe  to  fuch  a 
certainty  of  defeat.  Every  ftep  in  the  procedure  difclofes  a  new 
proof  ot  their  confummate  villany  and  of  Mary's  unheard  of  wrongs. 
Had  they  thought  their  abominabl  forgeries  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
idete6lion,  they  would  not  have  hefitated,  for  a  fingle  moment,  to 
expof^them  to  all  the  world.  Bui  had  they  known  theft*  papers  to  be 
authentic,  they  would  have  forced  them  upon  Mary  and  her  com- 
miflioners.  X^^Y  ''Vou^cl  not  have  allowed  a  fingic  day  to  pafs  with- 
out eagerly  pr*  (ling  their  papers  on  them,  and  clamoroufly  demanding 
a  refutation  of  their  contents.  ^  Inftead  of  this,  Elizabeth,  from  tim^ 
to  time,  makes  the  moft  frivolous,  and  impudent  excuf'iS' for  not 
-communicating  them.  And  at  laft,  when  all  topics  of  excufe  are 
exhaufted^  flie  difmiffes  Murray  with  thefe  pretended  proofs,  that 
ihe  may  not  be  harralfcd  with  any  farther  applications. 

Here  then  we  take  our  ftativ^n  on  ground  which  v/e  challenge 
Mr.  Laing  to'difpute.  If  he  has  courage  he  vyill  difpuie  it  ;  but  we 
have  not,  we  acknowledge,  much  fear  on  the  (ubjed.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Laino[  would  be  as  fuccefsful*1n  controverting  our  conclu- 
lion  as  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  two  and  three  rnake  ten.  Yet,  on 
fecond  thought,  we  are  forced  to  own  that  we  have  here  exprefled 
.ourfelves  with  rather  too  much  confidence.  For  this  learned  hiitorian 
is  fuch  a  mafter  of  reafoning  that  we  fhoukl  not  be  (urprized  li  he 
undertook. to  prove  that  two  and  three  make  ten.  He  has  a6iu ally 
undertaken  to  prove  ^  (what  feems  not  lefs  difficult  J  the  exijlafce  of  an 
'Mcinowledged  non  entity.  This  will,  probahlv,  make  our  readers 
*ftare;  and  we  do  riot  wonder  at  their  afloniihment.  But  our  affer- 
tio^  is  fimply  gnd  literally  true,  as  we  now  proceed  to^fhew.  The 
lirft  paragraph  of  Mr.  Laing *s  foiirth' Chapter  contains  this  very 
tinguiar  argument,  which  delcrves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  which  we  fliall,  therefore,  copy  without  any  abridgement.^  ' 

'*  Here  then  I  may  fecurely  reH^  and  before  we  proceed  to  a  critical  ex* 
amin.'^tio;!  of  the  letters  and  fonnels,  let  us  admit  for  once,  that  whatsoever 
]Mary*s  ajiologists  have  asserted  is  trut,  and  xuhatever  evidence  her  ojiponents  have 
^rodu^d  is  false.     Let  us, admit,  with  Whitaker,  that  her  acjverfaries  have 
produced  two  calkets,  like  the  two  Dromios,  when  there  was,  in  Tacl,  bul 
one,    which,    ibftead   of  Letters,    foniiets    or-  contracls,    contained   the 
jewels  of  which  th6y  had  delpoiled  the  Queen  on  her  removal  (o  Loehlevin. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  letters  were  not  iiuercepted  on  the  20Lh   of  June, 
'toor  Dalgliefli,  the  fuppoj'cd  bearer,  apprehended  till  Ju^y  18th.,  becanfe 
his  tfatne  is  not  once  mcMitioned  by  Throckmorton  till  then.    Let  us  believe 
ithat  the  |irft  idea  of  the /or^^ry  originated  on  thQ.24th  of  July,  above  a 
^montl)  aftep  thc!*date  aflSgned  for  the  difcoyery  of  the  letters;  that  lo  im- 
plicate Mary  in  the.  fiaurder  of  \i^  hufband  wos  then  the  defign,  but  that  it 
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'was  altered  orlimitedy  in  a  fubfeqaent  draaght  of  the^etters,  to  ber  adul- 
tery with  Bothwell.     Let  us  also  admit  that  the  letters  wereforged'a  third  time 
tofun  produced  in  the  privy  council,  December  A'th,  to  ,tbe  number  of  four 
or  five,  in  the  Scottifh  Language,  with   fubrcriptions,  dates,  diredions, 
but  (as  Mary  retained  her  own  iignet  in  Lochlevin  Cadle,)  without  the . 
guard  or  im predion  of  a  feal ;  that  they  were  forged  anew,  before  the  Parlia^ 
ment  met  on  the  \5thy  in  order  to  abfira^  the  fignafures  and  dire6lion$  to 
Bothwell;  and  that  the  fame  letters,  in  July  156S,  were  fent  to  England  as 
tranflations  from  the  French,  when  the  idea  of  a  French  original  firft 
occurred.     According  to  the  fame  author  [Whitaker],  the  French  ibnnets 
•    werfs  then  forged ;  (as  werealfo  the  contracts  in  September,)  to  fupport  the 
evidence  of  the  adulterous  letters,  which  were  produced  at  York,  to  the 
number  of  five*  in  their  original  Scotch,  dated  half  at  Glasgow,  half  at 
Stirling:  but  in  the  interval  between  the  two  coriferences,  they  were  again 
forged  and  produced  at  We f) minder,  in  the  French  language,  and  without 
any  dtifes.     Let  us  farther  admit* that  their  number  was  flill  five;  4s  of 
fevtrn  French  writings,  produced  on  the  8th  of  December,   there  were  five 
letters,  the  ibnnets  and  contracts  ;  but  that  others  jufl  appeared  on  the  7tb* 
And   were  again  withdrawn  ;  and  that  three  additional  letters  were  afler- 
wrards  forged,  as  eight  letters  were  afterwards  publifhed.     In  (hort  let  us 
^llow  with  Goodatl,  that  a  man  might  eafily  forge  an  hundred  of  theQueen's 
fubicriptions  in  a  Sngle  day ;  with  Camden,    that  Lethington  privately 
intimated  that  he  had  counterfeited  the  Queen's  hand  more  than  once ;  or 
^ith  Whitaker,  that  it  was  almofi  as  eaCy  to  execute,  and  to  repeat  the 
forgery,  as  to  afiiert  that  the  letters  were  five  times  forged.     Still,  horvo- 
ever,  Whbn  these  assertions  are  all  admitted,  her   refusal. 
TO  answer,  unless  to   THt    RELEVANCY,  when,  copies  had  been  tiDice 
offered  iffhe  would  return  a  direct  answer  to  the  letters  themselves,  constitutes^ 
A   Full  acknowlrdgement  that  the  supposed  forgeries  wer£ 
HER  GENUINE  HAND  WRITING,  the  authenticity  (f  which  she  was  unable  to 
dispute:'     (Pp.  209—2 11.) 

TThis  \$  fuch  a  fingufar  fpecimen  of  reafoning  as,  we  conceive,  was 
never  exhibited  before.     Though  all  Murray's  papery  fhould  be  admitted 
'^  h^  flagrant  forgeries^  yet  Mary's  refufal  to  anjwefmdde  them  genuine^ 
i^nd  converted  them^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  into  her  own  hand-wrj'^ 
ting!     What  cannot  onjnipotent  genius  effed  ?     It  can  metamor- 
phofc  abfurdity'into  fenfe,  and  reconcile  the  moft  glaring  contradic- 
tions, as  eafily  as  comment  on  an  old  fohg,  or  publifh  an  old  manu- 
script !     It  is  natural  to  a(k  Mr.  Laing  again  what  he  means  by  a 
direa  anfwer  to  the  letters  ?     The  proper  anfwer,  we  fuppofe,  would 
have  been  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written  by  Mary.     How  was 
this  to  be  done -but  from  the  letters  themfelvee  ?  "  Even  copies^  in  this 
cafe,  ivere  of  fmall  utility  for  Mary's  defence.     JBut  neither  copies 
Jjor  originals  were  even  put  in  her  power ;  and  Mr.   Laing  infers 
at  the  letters  were  genuine  becaufeflie  did  not  return  an  anfwer  which 
cnt  •'^7^'"  '^^^  th^  "^«^ans  of  returning  !    We  fliall  draw  a  ve^y  differ- 
and  "    v""'  ^*^'^^  ^^  ^^^"^^  "^*^^'  better  founded  than  Mfl'Baing's  j 
^lia^alb?  K    ^^^^  **  ^^"^  fcandalous  condua  of  Murray  and  of  his  friend 
letters       V"  '^^^"^*"S  ^^  communicate  to  Mary  the  pretended  original 
^^Ib^       */''^'f''^^^/>^/«^*«^W^fl{^w^«/  that  thefe  originakwerefirgeries^ 
''^'"'''^^nUcttyofwhkbitwasitpoffihletomaintaL'r 
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fi/  Plays  of  Philip  Maffinger^  in  four  Valumes^  ^ith  NoUs  critical  and 
ixplanatory.     By  W.  Gifford,  Efq.     8vo.     G.    and  W.   Nicoll. 
1805. 

WHEN  we  took  up  this  work,  we  took  it  up  with  the  icj^a  of. 
finding  that  part  of  it  which  confifts  of  the  notes,  like  thofe 
notes  whkih  have  fo  generalty  accompanied  the  modern  editions  of  our 
ancient  writers,  and  efpecially  of  our  great  poet-^notes  where  every 
thing  is  to  be  found  but  what  the  reader  wants — where  obfcure  pa(- 
fages  are  explained  into  greater  obfcurity,  and  incorr^d  phraft^s  made 
more  incorreft  by  conjeftural  amendment,  .  Neither  did  the  high  opi- 
nion we  entertain,  of  the  editor's  abilities  deliver  us  from  this  appre- 
henfion,  as  in  the  variorum  editions^  oi  Shakcfpear,  we  fee  the  mania 
of  criticifm  difgracing  many  names  who  ftand  highcft  in  literary  ^fti- 
mation.  We  find  a  Warburton,  a  Johnfon,  a  Blackftone,  making  ob- 
iervations  and  propofing  alterations  that  would  not  be  tolerable  in  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old. 

'  But  very  different  indeed  is  tlfe  complexion  of  the  work  before  us 
Aow.  "As  an  editor,  Mr.  GiiFord  has  fpated  no  pains  in  ex;;iir. ining 
and  collating  the  old  editions,  to  bring  forward  the  real  words  of  the_ 
poety  in  the  place'^f  what  fanciful  and  tafteleis  criticifm  has  fubdituted 
for  them  ;  and  when  the  incorreftnefs  of  the  old  copies  has  made  con- 
jectural alteratidn  abfolute^y  neceffary,  it  is  always  done  fo,  as  to 
mark  the  hand  of  a  man 'of  genius  and  abilitv,  and  offered  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  difBdence  which  diftinguifhes  the  man  of  real  Icience 
from  the  rafli  and  ignorant  empiric. 

Mr.  GifFord  has  prefixed  to  this  edition  an  effay.  on  the  writings 
of  Maffenger,'  1)y  Dr.  John  Ferriar,  written  in  1786  ;:  and  every  play 
is  followed  by  ajudicious  criticifm  and  analyfis  from  the  pen  of  his 
learned  friend.  Dr.  Ireland,  which  do  the  highefl:  honour  to  his  ability 
and  difcrimination.  ' 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  edij^ion,  and  the  notes,  we  fhall 
fe-fl  make  fome  obfervatioris  on  Mr.  GifFord's  introduction.' 

Mr.  GifFord  very  juftlyteprbbates  the  inaccuracy  of  the  preceding 
editions  of  MafTeng'er,  and  ridicules  the  vain  boaftings  of  the  two  laft 
editors,  MeflTiS.  Coxeter  and  M.  Mafon,  (efpecially  the  latter),  who, 
with  the  boldeft  aflTertiotis  of  fuper ior  fkili  in  arranging  the  text,  have 
Ihewn  themfelves,  among  all  the  commentator?^  facile  principes  in  er-  ' 
rpr  and  abfurdity.  We  feel  what  the  author  fays  of  the  geiieral  prac- 
tice of  annptators  fojuft,  that  we  fhall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

•  «'  I  come  now  to  the  notes.  Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  Crowded 
pages  of  our  modern  editors,  will  probably  be  ibmewhat  (lar tied  at  the  cony- 
parative  nakednefs  of  mine.  If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  a  voluntary  one.  *  I  : 
never  could  conceive  why  the  readers  of  our  old  dramatifts  ftiould  be  fuf^ 
piedted  of  labouring  under  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  than'  thole  of  any 
other  clafs  of  writers ;  yet,  from  the  trite  and  infignificant  materials  amadedl 
for  their  information,  it  is  evident  that  a  per(ua{ion  of  this  nature  is  uncom- 
Kjionly  prevalent,    CoHoms  which  are  univerfal,  and  expreffions  "  familiar 
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lis  houfehold.  words"  in  every. mouthy  areiHufhatedy'tdaf  is  to  (ky,  overlaid, 
b^  an  immeniity  ojf  p^allel  paflages,  yvith  juil  as  much  wifdom  and  reach 
of  thought  as  would  be  evinced  by  him  who,  to  explain  any  (imple  word  in 
this  line,  liould  empty  upon  the  reader  all  the  examfle^o  be  touod  under 
it  in  Johnloi)*s  Didionary !"        '  '  ^' 

It  IS  the  common  fault  of  tranfl^itors  and  editors  to  be  wantonly  la- 
villi  of"  their  praife  of  the  author  they  are  illuftrating.  From  this  idle 
partiality  Mr.  GiSord  is  entirely  free ;  and  when  he  fays,  that  he  un<f 
dertook  his  prefent  taik  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  the  author  to  take 
his  plac^  on  the  fame  flielf,  not  indeed  with  Shakefpear,   but  with 

Jfbhufon,Beaum'>nt,  and  his  affociate  Fletcher,  we  think  he  gives  him 
efs  than  his  due.  Few,  very  few,  of  Johnfon's  dramas  are  now  read ; 
and  for  condu£fc  of  fable,  delineation  of  manners,  and. harmony  cf  lan- 
guage, MafTenger  is  much  fuperior  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  But 
this  triumvirate  had  fo  got  pofleflion  of  the  public  mind  at  .th|;tihie 
-Maflengcr  wrote,  that  it  was  Jooked  on  as  a  kind  of  literary  treafon  . 
to  put  any  other  name  in  competition  with  it ;  and  we  fincl  thefelin^s 
ia  a  copy  of  congratulatory  verfes  fent  to  our  poet : 

**  I  know  you'd  take  it  for  an  injury. 

And -t is  a  well-becoming  mode liy. 

To  be  parallePd  with  Beaumont,  or  to  hear  .. 

Your  name  by  fome  (oo  partial  friend  writ  neai: 

UnequallM  John  Con*" 

The  EfTay  of  Dr.  Ferriar  is  flrongly  tin£lured  with  the  partiality  wc 
have  alluded  to,  when  he  fays,  "  Mafltnger  is  an  author  not  olten 
ihuch  inferior,  and  fometimes  nearly  equal,  to  Shakefpear.".  Becaufe 
the  nature  of  our  old  drama,  the  <:onftruftion  of  the  fable,  and  the 
idiom  pf  the  language,  threw  a  general  colour  over  all  thefe  contem- 
'  porary  dramatic  poets,  to  draw  any  comparifon  as  to  general  poetic 
merit  between  Beaurnont  and  Fletcher,  and  MafTenger,  and  one  of  the 
greateft,"  peihaps  the  greateft,  original  poet  that  ever  exifted,  from  a 
refemblance  arifing  from  fuch  circumftances,  is  furely  beyond  the  fp^a 
^  of  fober  criticifm.  Dr.  Ferriar  proceeds  to  confirm  his  opinion,  by 
comparing  detached  '  paflages  of  the  two  poets.  We  have  fdlowed ' 
him  through  thefe' quotations,  and  think  every  one  of  them  proves  the 
contrary  to  his  hypothefiS :  but  we  fhall-not  take  up  our  pages  with 
the  comparifon  ;  for,  did  they  not,  ftill  the  refult  would  be  nothing; 
for  no  man  can  be  fo  blind  to  the  faults  of  Shakefpear,  and  the 
^beauties  uf  Maffenger,  as  not  to  fee  that  many  dfetached  paflages  may 
be  produced  from  both,  in  which  the  latterwili  be  evidently  fuperior 
to  the  former:  but  if  this  be  adopted  as  afny  criterion  of  general  me- 
rit, Tbomfon  and  Akenfide  may  be  put  in  competition  with  Milton. 

We  ft  all  now  proceed  to  make  a  i'ew  obfervations  an   the  notes, 

which  occurred  to  us  on  a  careful  perufal  of  them.     In  a  note  on  a 

^paflTage  in  the  Unnatural  Combat,  Mr.  G.  obferves,  that  '^^  Marfeilljes, 

or,  as  Maffenger  fpells  it,  Marfellis,  15  conftantly  ufcd  by  him  as  a 

trifyliable,  which  in  fa£l  it  i»."    '^bU  fad  is  fp  true,  that  at  this  mo- 

m^ni 
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ipent  every  draper  in  London  puts  Maroella  waiftcoato,  in  his  printed 
iiiopbills,  for  waiftcoati  made  of  Marfeilies  quilting. 

In  a  note  on  ancther  pan  of  the  fame  play,  it  is  obferved,  that  to 
full  or  f  luck  down  a  Jide  was  an  allufion  to  a  party  at  cards  ^  but  ic 
was  alfo  applied  to  any  other  game  where  the  want  of  (kill. in  one  pf 
the  party  was  injurious  to  his  own  lide,  Roger  Afcham  applies  it  to 
an  unikilful  ^rcher.  We  will  quote  ihe;  pafTage,  as  there  is  a,  note  on 
it  b\  the  editor  of  Afcham  that  may  fairly  ftand  by  the  fide  of  the  note^ 
of  iCl.  Mafon,  Coxeter,  and  Stevens.  Afcham  fays,  *' Other  that  nc^ 
ver  lear.'.ed  to  (hoot  will  be  as  bufy  as  the  bcft  ;  but  fuch  a  oue^com- 
monly  flufketh  down  ajide^  and  crafty  archers  which  be  againft-him 
will  be  both  glad  of  him,  apd  alfo  ever  ready  to  Jay  a  bet  with  hkm,'* 
This  the  fagacipus  commentator  both  corrects  and  explains  j  he  alters 
qjide  to  ajidef  and  then  fays,'  '*  To  pluck  down  afede;  I  believe,  is  to 
flibot  on  one  fide*  into  the  ground." 

This  note  on  the  Duke  of  Milan  is  fo  juft,  that,  though  It  impljcatcf 
diir  great  poet,  we  muft  accede  to  ic ; — 

**  In  the  management  of  preparatory  hints,  Maflengcr  furpaffes  aft  hig 
(contemporaries.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  end  fometimes  forgets  the 
beginning;  and  even  Sliakefpear  is  not  entirely  free  from  inatten(it)ns  of  a^ 
finiilar  nature.  I  will  not  hefe  praife  the  general  felicity  of  our  author^si 
plots ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  he  feems  to  have  minutely  arranged  th« 
component  parts  before  a  line  of  the  dialogue  was  writferr." 

A  note  that  almoft  immed^tely  follows  this  deferves  our  particulaf 
notice.  \ 

*'  Nothing  more  flrongly  marks  the  poverty  of  the  ftage  in  thofe  tlmeS;, 
than  the  frequent  allufiuns  we  find  to  the  iize  of  the  aftors,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  apology  to  the  audience.  It  is  not  poffible  to  alcert- 
tain  who  played  the  part  of  Mariana,  but  it  was,  not  improbably,  Theophi- 
lus  Bourne,  who  a6led  Paulina  in  tJte  Renegado,  where  an  exprefiion  of  tli© 
fame  nature  occurs.  Domitilla,  in  the  Roman  Actor,  is  alfo  little  ;  fhe  wag 
played  by  John  Hunnieman.  1  do  not  condemn  thefe  indi^red  apologies; 
indeed,  there  appears  to  be  fomething  of  good  fenfe  in  them,  and  of  properv 
deference  to  the  underftandings  of  the  audiei>ce.  At  prefent,  we  run  in- 
trepidly into  every  fpecies  of  abfurdity;  nien  and  women,  unwjeldy  a^ 
once  from  age  and  fatnefs,  take  upon  them  the  parts  of  active  boys  anc4 
gkls;  -and  it  is  not  only  in  a  pantomine  that  we  are  accuflomed  t<y  fee  chiU 
d|fen  of  fix  feet  high  in  leading  firings!*' 

.  We  have  feen  this  jately  carried  to  an  cxcefs  of  abfurdity  that 
wants  a  name.  We  have  feen  parts  of  lovers  and  tyrants  a6ted  by  a 
child  :  jve'havefeen  theatres  crowded,  and  applauding*  with  almoft 
frantic  enthufiafm,  a  fcene(we  mean  in  the  play  of  the  Mountaineers) 
where  a  boy,  unarmed,  took  one  of  the  largeft  aSors  on  the  ftage, 
firmed  with  an  enorrnous  fey  meter,  by  the  throat,  threw  him  down^ 
anci  put  his  foot  on  him  :  and  this  in  tfie  metropolis  0/  the  Britifh 
oi^ire  in  th^  19th  centyry  1 
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On  a  paflage  ip  thetl^egado,  it*i$  obferved,  that  j?fv  muft  be  read 
%B  a  diijy liable,  to  complete  the  verfe*  The  fame  obfervation  is,  in 
jaiiother  place,  made  on  the  word  heir,  though  Mr.  Gifibrtj  fays  he 
does  hot  know  how  it  can  be  done.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Mitford's 
Effay  on  . the  Harmony  of  Language,  we  remarked^ -that  ever)  long 
vowel,  when  fjoUowed  by  an  r,  had  the  ftiort  found  of  a,  as  in  cur^ 
^added  to  it.  We  pronounce ^rr  exadlly  as  we  do  higher^  and  heir  zs 
-wt  do  player.  The  moil  faftidious  critic  in  rhymes,  not  even  Mr, 
Gilbert  Wakefield  himielf,  were  he  aliwc,  would  object  to  rHem  as 
rhymes ;  and  yet  furely  player  and  higher  may  be  pro^iounced  as  diffyl- 
lables,  though  we  allow  not  with  very  goodefFed. 

The  courfe  of  our  progrefs  has  brought  us  to  the  Parliameiit  of  Love, 
a  play  of  Ma(renger'>,  now  firft  given  to  the  pubiic  trom  a  MS.  of  Mr. 
JMalone,  of  which  Mr.  GifFord  fays, 

"  1  have  already  mentioned  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Malo'he  for  the  ufe  of 
the  manufcripf,  with  permiilionto  inlert  it  in  the  prefent  edition,  of  which 
it  forms  no  inconiiderable  ornament :  it  is  here  given  with  the  molt  icrupu- 
lous  fidelity,  not  a  word,  not  a  fy liable,  being  altered  or  omitted,  except 
in  one  or  two  inftances^  where  the  inadvertence  of  the  old  copy tft  |had  oc- 
cafioned  a  palpable  blunder,  of  which  the  remedy  was  as  certain  as  thedifi 
covery  was  ealy. 

*'  It  would  not  have  required  much  pains,  or  the  exertion  of  much  mge- 
fiuity,  io  fupplymod  of  the  chaibis  occaOoned  by  the  defect  of  the  nianu- 
fcript,  which  are  here  pointed  out  by  Qcioxi  lines :  bat  it  (ieemed  the  fafef 
method  to  pre  fen  t  them  as  they  Hood.  The  reader  may  now  be  confident 
that  all  is  genuine,  and  exercife  his  fkiil  in  filUng  up  the  vacant  fpaces»  in 
ai  manner  moll  confonant  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  drift  of  the  author.  He 
m\ii\  not  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  further  aids,  for  uniefs  another 
jnianufcript  pi  this  play  fhould  be  dilcovered,  (of  which  there  is  little  proba- 
bility,) no  fubfequent  refearches  will  add  to  what  is  now  before  him.  Such, 
unfortunately,  is  the  decayed  ilate  of  the  prefent,  that  with  every  precau- 
tion which  the  moil  anxious  concern  could  fuggeft,  it  crumbled  under  tho 
infpedion:  a  repetition,  therefore,  of  ray  labours,  which  I  fcarcely  think 
will  be  lightly  undertaken,  will  produce  nothing  but  disappointment ;  fince 
many  linen,  and  fragme tits,  of  lines,  which  are  fa'uhfully  copied  in  the  fuc- 
ceediug  pages,  will  be  found  in  it  no  more. 

*'  I  cai}not  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  this  curious  relick  will  be  perufed 
with  uncommon  intereft;  at  leafl,  with  all  that  perfect  novelty  can  give  : 
ince  it  is  highly  probable,  that  not  a  iingle  page  of  it  has  been  read  by  any 
pcrfon  now  in  ^xilience.'*  •     . 

The  lovtrs  of  our  ancient  drama  are  under  much  obligation  for  the 
labour  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Though  the  play  does  not  rank  with  the  firft 
of  Maficnger's  produftions,  it  certainly  pofieffes  many  beaijties;  and 
(he  happineiis  of  conjeilure  when  it  is  hazarded,  and  the  modefty  with 
lirbich  it  is  d^-ciined  Vv  hen  the  fuccefs  of  it  is  doubtful,  in  the  reftora- 
tion  of  this  mutilated  fragment,  fully  juftify  the  opinion  of  Mr.-  G/f* 
ford's  ability  as  an  editor^  Which  we  g^vc  at  the  beginningof  our  re-' 
view  of  this  work.  ' 
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.    In  this  play  we  find  this  extraordinary  paflage : 

"  Perillus'  brazen  bull,  th&Effgluk  rack. 

The  German  pincei-s,  or  the  Scotch  oil'd  bootd. 

Though  joined  together,  yet  come  (hort  of  ioftnte. 

To  their  full  merit.'*  .  ^  ^ 

Here  we  have  the  two  divifions  of  Great  Britain,  marked  w»t  ilo^w 
for  their  inftniments  of  that  diabolical  cruelty,  which  wc  can  now 
hardly  believe  tohave  exifted  in  this  country,  and  that  at  an  «ra  (th« 
age  of  Elzabeth)  which  we  are  apt  to  contemplate  with  veneration. 

In  the  text  of  the  firft  fcenc  of  the  Great  Duke  pf  Florence,  thii 
edition  j'eads, 

^*  Their  houfhold  Lars  nnjihom  they  believed  hadpow«r/*^^&c^ 

On  which  is  the  following  note : 

Mr.  Maioh  choofes  to  read  of  his  own  authority. 
Their  houfhold  Lars  vjho  they  believed,  &c.'* 

But  if  it  be  allowable  to  corre<S(  a  gramtnatical  error,  ^M.  Mafon  it 
right  here.  The  relative  is  not  governed  by  they  helieutd^  which  is  % 
parenthefis,  but  is  the  nominative  cafe  to  had  power. 

The  account  of  the  dance  called  Lavolta  is  lb  curious^  that  we  giv€ 
the  whole  note. 

**  J  liglit  lavolta  viith  her,"]  What  the  dance  here  alluded  to  isj  I  cannot 
lell,  nor  can  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  word  in  any  didlionary.-^Coxtr 
T£ a  and  M.  Mason. 

f*  That's  a  pity  I  Didionaries,  generally  fpeaking,  are  not  the  places 
^o  look  for  terms  of  this  kind,  which  ihould  be  (ought  in  the  kindred  writ- 
ings of  contemporary  authors.  Lavolta  (literally,  tic  turn)  was  a  dance  on« 
gtnally  imported,  with  many  others,  from  Italy..  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
f  hy  our  old  writers,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite ;  and  is  fo  gr^phicalijr 
defcribed  by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  Orchestra,  that  ail  further  attempts  to 
explain  it  mud  be  fuperfluous : 

'  Yet  is  there  one,  the  mod  delightful  kind, 
A  lofryjumiping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
'  Where,  arm  in  arm,  two  dancers  are  en twin'd. 

And  whirl  themfelves  in  lirid  embracements  bound.*     ^  . 

*'  Ogr  countrymen,  who  feem  to  be  lineally  defcended  from  Si(yphuj$, 
mnd  who,  at.  the  end  of  every  century,  ufually  have  their  work  to  do  over 
again,  aAer  proudly  importing  from  Germany  the  long-exploded  tra(h  of 
their  own  nurferies,  have  jud  brought  back  from  the  fame  country,  and 
-with  an  equal  degree  of  exultation,  the  well-known  lavolta  of  their  grand- 
fathers, under  the  mellifluous  name  of  the  wa/za!/'' 

Lance- fretado. — ^For  the  explanation  of  this  word,  Mr..G.  quotes 
t^e  Soldiers'  Accidence.     *'  Thejoweft  range  and  meaneft  officer  of  an 
army  is  called  the  lance  pejado  or  prefadoj  who  i^  the  leader  or  gover- 
nor of  half  a  file."    The  lance-pefado,  in  our  old  armies,  wheti  the 
4ow€r  of  the  troops  w^re  cavalry,  was  a  horfe-foldler,  who,  on  his 

•  ^  horfc 
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horfe  being.killed,  joined  the  infantiv,  arid  had  then  the  loweft  degree 
of  command  given  him^  receiving  his  name  from    his  weapon.     At    . 
this  day,  when.a  private  foldier  is  apppinled  to  aft  as  corporal  pro  tern- 
forey  he  is  ?aUed  a  lance  corporal  . 

In  a  note  on  The  Pifture,  on  the  erroneous  pronnnriation  of  the 
name.Eubulus,  Mr.  Gifford  obfervcb,  that  Maffenger,  tiiough  a  fcho- 
lary-  pronounces  Eubulus  much  as  Sha«.erpear  v^rould  have  done  ;  but 
the  fadt  is,-  that,  long  after  the  time  of  Shak.i;^f>ear,  Greek  wro  uni- 
serially  pronounced  according  to  the  acceniuai  marks.  The  prefent 
mode  of  reading  is  qnentioned  by  Weft,  in  his  Pindar,  as  aniniproyc- 
ment  then  juft  adopted  at  Eton.  We  find  Cleomenes  paffim^in  the 
play  of  Drydert,  who  was  a  fcholar,  znd^Ev^Kx  pronounced  as  it  is  ac- 
cent,* in  a  college  exercife  of  Prior. 

Atter*the~play  of  ihe  Fatal  Dowry,  befides  the  judicious  criticifms 
of  Dr.  Iieland,  the  com  pari  Ton  of  that  play  with  the  Fair  Penitent  of 
Rowe,  from  Mr.  Ciimherland'sObferver,  is  added;  where  the  inferio- 
rity of  the  copy  to  the  original  is  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  fomething 
fingujaf,  that,  while  Rowe  fo  boldly  plundered  the  incidents  of  Maf- 
fenger,  he  (hoyld  have  taken  fo  little  of  his  language.  This  is  th« 
only  inftanccrpointed  out  by  Mr.  GifFord.  ? 

"  And  let  thefe  tears,  an  emblem  of  our  loves, 

Like  cryftal  rivers  individually, 

plow  into  dne  another,  make  one  (ource 

Which  never  man  diftinguifli,  lefs  divide." — Mas'senge*^ 

"  Are  you.  not  mixed,  like  ftreams  of  meeting  rivers, 
Whofe  blended  waters  are  no  more  dillinguilliM, 
But  roll  into  the  fea  one  common  flood  ?'* — Rowb,     " 

;  In  a  note, 6n  the  City  Madam,  Mr.  GifFord  obferves,  thztivaisi^ 
f$atar  was,  in  the  language  of  our  old  plays,  ^*  a  cant  term  for  a 
ftrarnpet  of  the  loweft  kind.*'  It  Vfzi  ufed  in  this  fenfc  fo  late  as  th« 
time  of  Thomas  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  who  iipplies  it,  in  his 
pialogues  of  the  Dead,  to  the  ele\^n  thoufaiid  virgins  who  were  faid 
to  have  accompanied  St.  Lrfula. 

In  a  note  oii  A  Very  Woman,  Mr.  GifFord,  in  oppoTition  to  Mr. 
Stevens,  rightly,  explains  an  end  by  perpetually^  without  intermiffion. 
To  the  exan^ples  he  brings  from  our  old  writers,  and  from  the  dedi- 
4:ation  of  the,  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  may  be  added  the  .common 
phrdfe  of  the  hunter ;  running  an  end  is  applied  to  a  hare,  whe^i  fh^ 
pei  fifts  ill  running  forward,  without  do^ubhng  or  making  a  rmg. 

The  rerfi ark,  that  by  j^wel  our  old  writers  meant  not  fo  much  a 
fingle  precious  (lone,  as  a  trinket  formed  of  feveral,  is  perfedly  jufh 
punng  the  civil  wars  in  the  feventeenth  cemury,  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons irequently  voied  a  Cum  of  money  to  ^*fuc9efsful  Gfeneral  to  buy 
him  a  jewel. 

We  (hail  conclude  our  obfervationsby  again  congratulating  the|}ub* 
'    Jic  on  this  valuable  editjon  of  the  works,  of  a  po^t,  who.thq.morg  hf '^ 
'  is  known  the  moi^  h?  will  be  admired,  and  who,  though  we  caji  by 
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.Siaiement  of^fome  Important  Faffs^  i^c.  iif 

po-tnezm  allow  any  ^omparifon  with.  Shakefpear,  is*certair>Iy  in  mpft 
refpefts  equal,  and  in  many  much  fuperior  to  Beaurhnnt  and  Fletcher. 
We  might  notice  a  few  inftances,  but  they  are  very  few,  where  Mr. 
.G  fiord  runs  into  the  error  of  other  commentators. In  expl^Ui  ing  what 
clo^s  not  require  explanation  5  as,  for  inftance,  .the  note  on  ^/j/t/^;:^ J 
falmon^  which  is  now  as  common  in  every  fi{hmo^ger*s  fliop  as  crimped ' 
fcate.  But  the  general  charafler  of  thefe  notes  is,  that  they  are  ex- 
afliy  what  notes  ihould  be  on  an  author  fometimes  obfcUrc  andfonje* 
times  mutilated* 


4  Jhort  Statetnent  of  Jonu  important  Fa^s  rehtive  to  the  EleSfion.of  m 
Mathematical  Profejfar  in  the  Univerjity  of  Edinburgh  ;  accompanied 
with  Original  Papers^  and  Criticat~ Remarks.  Third  E<lition. 
Pp.  140.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1805. 

THOUGH  this  publicatFon  may  feem  at  firft  fight  to  be  only  of 
local  importance^  yet  it  Was  10  be  cxpeSed  that  it  might  poilefs 
ftmewhat  of  g^jicraiinter^ft  from  the  celebrity  of  the  Univ^ifuy  to 
which  it  refers,  the  interference  of  thcprcfbytery  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  ground  of  certain  metaphyfical  notions'  incorporated,  as  they  pre- 
tended, with  the  national  creed,  and,  finally,  froin  the  reputation  of 
the  Profeflbr  who  has  flood  fbrth  as  the  advocate  of  the  newly  eleScd 
mathematical  Profeffor,  and  of  the  interefts  of  the  Univerfity,  T'his 
expe£lation  is  not  difappointed.  The  Short  Statement  branches  out 
into  general  queftions  of  the  firft  importance  in  philofophy  as  wdll  as 
into  the  intriguing  fpirit  which  is  incident  to  all  bodies  of  men,  ev$;n 
divines  not  excepted,  and  into  feveral  particulars  which  f«rve  to  con- 
traft  the  prefcnt  fpirit  of  Scotland  with  that  of  the  tinves  of  the  cove- 
liant,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  A  portion  of  that  fpirit  wis  / 
afiumed  by  a  fmall  facSlion,  and  that  too  one  noted  for  an  oppofrte  fpi- 
rit, for  their  own  purpofe,  but  immediately  fubdued  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  church  and  the  nation, 

-The  University  of  Edinburgh  having,  on  tl-.e  3otfi  January, 
3805,  ^^^^  deprived  of  one  of  its  ahleft  fupporters  and  brigfereft  orna- 
fiients,  by  the  deatii  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Robifon,  a  very  general  foli- 
bitude  wa's  felt,  not  only  by  his  colleagues,  but  by  all  ,wbo  take  ati 
intereft  in  the  profperity  of  that  city  as  a  feat  of  learning,  that  his 
place  (hould  be  fupplied  by  {omQ  perfon  qualified  to  fucceed  to-facH 
a  prcdeceflbr.  The  right  of  ele<Sion  is  vefted  in  the  Lord  ProvoR, 
magiftrates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh.  A  fufficieat  opp<&r.u- 
niiywas  afforded  for  tiandidates  in  every  part  of.  the  ifland  to  bring- 
forward  their  pretcnfions- ;  and  a  determination  was  openly  anitoirnced 
bytbe  chief  magi{VFate( Sir  William  Fettes,Bart.)  to  be  gtiided  in  his 
•  cHoiceby  no  confideration  but  the  cotnparitive  merit  of  the  competi- 
tors and  the  weight  of  reconiimcndation  which  they  fhould  feverally^ 
^iaim.  The  &  ft  candidate  who  appeared  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ma^Might.  Qj^^  qif  ,iJbe  nujaifteis^of*£din()urgh,  wb&  bjad  been  occa- 

-■'■'■-       -  ,       .  '    .       .fion^lly 
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Jbnaliy  employed  by  Mr.  Robifon  as  ,an  afliftant.  Mr.  Mackntght's 
aim  was  to  hold  both  his  parochial  charge  and  the  profefTcu-fhip.  Lh6 
pretenfions  of  Mr.  Macknight  were  countenanced  by  a  perfon  of  great 
political  weight  in  the  councils  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Roger  Ranken, 
Jate  convenor  of  the  trades,  and  tailor  to  his  Majefty.  Mr.  Stewart 
alarmed,  as  well  as  many  others  of  his  colleagues,  at  thei'e  circum- 
ftances,  refolved  to  addrefs  himfelf  direftly  to  the  chief  magiftrate. 
At  the  fame,  time  the  contents  of  his  letter  (hew  that  hb  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  wifli  to  exclude  from  the  Scotch  univerfities  thofe  mi- 
,  nifters  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whofe  literary  attainments,  or  ts^ftc 
for  the  fciences,  might  lead  them  to  prefer  the  duties  of  an  academical 
life  to  thofe  connected  with  the  exercife  of  their  clerical  fun^^tons* 
After  mentioning  fome  circidmftance  tending  with  great  force  tc^  im<r 
prefs  his  mind  with  ^  peculiar  concern  for  the  profperity  of  the  Uni- 
verfity,  he  demonflrates  to  his  Lordfhip,  the  provoft,  the  difadvantage- 
ous  and  pernicious  confequences  to  be  apprehended  from  uniting  pro- 
fefibrlhips  with  ecclefiadical  livings.  The  confuierations  briefly  dated 
by  Profeflbr  Stewart  were  feconded,  at  greater  length,  and  with  great 
ability  by  Profeflbr  Playfair.  Among  a  variety  of  other  remarks,  very 
clofc  to  the  purpofe,  Mr.  P.  obferves — 

*'  That  a  ProfefTor  of  Mathematics,  in  the  Univerfity,  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  than  merely  to  give  ledures.  He  will  dedicate  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  to  his  own  improvement,  to  the  ftudy  of  tho%  difcove- 

^  ries  that  have  been  made,  and  that  are  continually  making,  over  all  Europe; 
and  he  will  feek  to  extend  the  bounds  of  faience  by  new  and  original  in- 
vedigations.  This  is  the  only  way  of  difcharging  his  duty,  i'o  as  to  improve 
knowledge,  and  to  do  credit  to  the  Univerfity  and  himfelf.  The  Profe^ot 
yvhb  takes  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  is  a  real  lover  of  fctence,  will  not 
ieel  much  defire  to  have  more  work  put  into  his  hands/ or  to  have  the  num^ 
ber  of  avocations  incrcafed.  Indeed  it  is  the  man  who  is  4he  befl  qualified 
to  he  a  profefibr  of  mathematics  who  will  find  the  duties  of  his  office  the 

'fulled  occupation  for  him,  and  the  more  he  is  fitted  to  difcharge  them  well 
the  lefs  leifure  be  will  find  for  other  purfuits.'^ 

The  different  candidates  bad  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  collediag 
whatever  teftimonies  they  were  able,  to  procure,  when  the  town  coun- 
Qil  of  Edinburgh  eleSed  Mr.  John  Leflie,  author  of  **  An  Experi-t 
mental  Enquiry  concerning  Heat,"  and  for  which  he  had  received 
Count  Rumford's  prize  for, the  bed  eflay  on  that  fubjed,  by  the  una- 
nimous refolutron  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Reports  had  already  been  propagated  ^irgainft  Mr.  Leflie*s  principles 
by  the  fricpds  of  Mr.  Macknight,  and  their  fadion,  in  the  Prefbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  Biit,  a  day  or  two  before  the  ele£tion,  a  jlifcovery  was 
made  of  a  very  dangerous  do£trine  inculcated  in  a  note  fubjpined  to 
his  '*  Experimental  Inquiry  iato  the  "Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat;** 
a  doctrine  which,  it  was  laid,  involved  all  the  Atheiftical  principal 
of  Mr.  Hume's  philofophy.     The  paffage  is  this  :  , 

*^  Mr.  Hume  is  ths  fir^fl,  as  far  as  I  know,  whc/ has  treated  caufation  in  tk 
mo}y  ^hiIofophii;«4  ,i&aiuier«    £[«»  '  £0ay  on  Neccflary  Connexion/  feems  a 

cleac 
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cilear  model  oF  accurate  reafbning.  But  it  wanted  only  toidifpel  tK^  cloud 
of  myilGTy  which  had  \'o  long  darkened  that  important  fubjedt.  'fhe  uV 
fophiiHcated  Jentiments  of  mankind  are  in  perfe^  union  with. the  deduc- 
tions of  logtc^  and  imply  nothing  more  at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  caule 
or  effed/  than  a  constant  and  invarialfle  sequence.  This  witi  diflindtly  appeac 
from  a  critical  examination  of  language.*' 

"  If/'  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  "  Mr.  Leflie,  in  the  foregoing  ex(ra£l,  had  qua- 
lified the  firft  fentence  by  ifaying,  that  Mr.  Hume's  EHay  on  Neceflary  Con-' 
nexion  (lo  far  as  it  relates  to  phyHcal  caufes  and  effe6ls  merely)  is  a  model 
of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning,  the  (lighted  objection  could  not  have  been 
made  to  his  afTertion.  But  it^was  of  phyfical  caufes  alone  that  Mr.  LefliQ 
could  be  uppofed  to  fpeak.  His  argument  is  diredled  ag^infl  the  unpbi- 
lolbphical  luppofition  of  the  agency  of  lome  inviiible  intermedia  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  a  fuppofition  by  the  way  which 
has  always  been  confidered  hitherto  as  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  weapons 
of  the  Atheift  ;  and  after  remarking  that  fuch  theories  ferve  only  to  torture 
the  imagination,  without  obviating  or  leHeningthe  difficulty,  he  concluded 
with  the  tbllcAvlng  veiy  jufl  and  ilriking  reflection,  *  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
inilructive  fad  \i\  the  hiilory  of  philofophy,  that  impiilfion  fhould  have  been 
at  one  period  the  only  force  that  was  admitted.  The  motion  of  a  falling 
vras  certainly  not  lefs  familiar  to  the  fenfes  than  that  of  a  ilone\vhich  ii 
thrown  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe  the  contadl  of  the  hand  was  pbferved  to  pre^ 
cede  the  flight  of  the  projetStile;  and  this  circumftance,  which  feemed  to  fill 
tip  the  void,  fatisfied  the  imagination.  Gravitation  founded  like  an  occult 
quality;  it  was  neceflary  'to  aifign  fome  mechanical 'caule^  and  if  there 
\fere  no  vifiblc  impulfes  to  account  for  the  weight  of  a  body^  might  not  that 
office  be  performed  by  fome  lubtle  invifible  agent.'  Such  was  the  fway  of 
metaphyfical  prejudice  that  even  Newton,  forgetting  his  ufual  caution,  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along.  In  an  evil  hour  he  threw  out  thofe  hatiy 
conjedlures  concerning  aether  which  have  (ince  proved  fo  alluring  to  fuper- 
ficial  thinkers,  and  which  have,  in  a  very  (enfible  degree,  impeded  the' pro- 
grefs  of  genuine  fcience." 

Mr.  Lejlie,  the  moment  after  he  received  intelligence  of  aa  intend- 
ed meeting  of  the  niinifters  of  Edinburgh  to  oppofe  his  eledion,  in* 
fiantly  tranfmitted  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  t)t.  Hunter,  Profeflbr  ot  Di- 
vinity in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  declares  that  the 
note  in  queltion  (above  dated)  **  referfe^  entirely  to  the  relation  be- 
tween  caufe  and  cfFecEJ,  conlldered  as  an  obje£t  of  phyfical  inveftiga- 
tion,  being  a  more  full  illuftration  of  fome  reafonings  in  the  text,  in 
oppofition  to  the  unphilofophical  theories  which  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation,  &c.  by  means  of  invifible  aethers."  The- 
fentiments  exprefled  by  Mr.  Led  e  received  Profeflbr  Hunter's  appro- 
bation. But  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh  remonflrated  againft  the 
meafure  of  proceeding  to  the  ele6lion.  of  a  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics 
till  tfie  advice  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh  fliould  be  regularly  re- 
ceived, alleging  that  they  poflefled,  in  the  eleftibn  of  Profeflbrs,  a 
right  of  AVISAMENTUM.*    Thc  minifters  alfo  fct  forth  in  th^ir  le- 

^  ■  ^      .  monftance^ 

•  **  On  this  queftion  it  was  determined  hy  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of 
licntbju)^  tfajit  not withiliuiding^ this  right^of  ayu4^M«ntvm,  which  alfo  had 

become 
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ttionftrance,  ^'  that  being.ftt  prefent  denied  ttie  exdrctfe  of  their  legal 
privilege  they  are  not  cfBciiilly   infofrmed  refpcQing  the  candidate*  - 
for  the  vacant  chair  in  theUniverfity  j  but  they  had  learned  from  re- 
port, and   from  many  members  of  the  Town  Council  individually, 
that  one  of  thofe  candidates  is  Mr.  John  Lf  file,  auchor  of  *''  An '  Ex!- 
pferimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature   ana  Propagation  of  Heat,"  and 
'th^y  do  hereby  more  particularly  remonftrate  and  proteft,  in  the  mod 
/olemn  manner,  againft  hb  being  eledled  to  the  faid  profeflbrfbip,  be- 
caufe  the  faid  Mr.  Leflie  has  avfucheo  to  the  world,  and  endeavoured  , 
.to  fuffport  by  argument,  an  opini'sn  calculated  to  undermine  the  found- 
ation of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed.     That  the  miniftcrs. 
^  in  bringing  forward  this  moft  ferious  charge,  refer  to  a  note  which 
Mr.  Leflie  has  fubjoined  to  his  forefaid  Inquiry. 

'*  From  which  words/*  being  part  of  (be  note,  the  miniflers  proceed,  *'it 

IS  evident,  that  Mr.  Leflte  having,  with  Mr.  I^ume,  denied  all  such  necessary 

connexion  betzveen  cause  and  eff'ecty  as  implies  an   operating  principle  in  the 

"caufe,  lias  of  courle  laid  a  foundation  for  rejecling  all  the  argument  that  is 

derived  from  the  works  of  God,  to  prove  cither  his  being  or  attributes/* 

This  aflertion,  or  allegation- of  the  minifTers,  being  the  preat  ground 
I  "Work  of  their  battery  againft  Mr.  Leflie,  is  attacked  by  Mr.  Stewart 
with  all  the  fubtjety  of  diftindion,  the  force  of  reafoning,  and  the 
"♦height  of  authority.  And  it  is  this  which  forms  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  hand,  that  v/ill  draw  the  attention  of  fcholars^ 
and  perhaps  preferve  this  paniphlet  in  the  library'of  fome  judicious 
collectors,  as  a  curious  monument  of  the  relation  between  religion 
and  philorophy  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.* 

The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  dodlrine  concerning  caufe  and  efFe(Sfc 
does  not,  Mr.  Stewart  juftly  obferves,  lie  in  bis  premifes,  but  in  tbe 
conclufiofi  which  he  draws  from  them.  There  is  an  uniform  con- 
nexion between  what  we  call  caufes  and  efFefts,  but  x\q  neceJJ'ary  tori" 
nfxion,  no  connexion  the  want  or  even  the  contrary  of.  which  would 
involve  an  abfurdity.  What  then  ?  becaufe  things  are  not  bound  to- 
-g''-ther  by  any  cement  that  we  can  difcpver,  does  it  follow  phat  they 
are  not  cemented,  net  bound  together  at  all  ?  Nt>,  they  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  relation,  the  agency  of  that  fl:upendoUs  and  in'compre- 
henfible  Being  which  launched  them  into  exifl:ence,  and  continues  them 
flill  in  all  tlieir  mutual  dependencies,  relations,  ai\d  motions.  Thus 
the  .dependence  of  the  univerfe  on  the  will,  the  volition  of  the  Deity 
Is  much  more  fenfible  and  clofe,  according  to  the  fyftcm  of  Huorte, 
adopted  by  Leflie,  than  according  to  the  /V;/^r;77<?^//tf  phjlofophers-and 
the  minifters-of  Edinburgh.  A'^e  the  invefl-igations  of  philoCophei;s 
then  pj^ccluded  by  this  fyftem  ?  No  :  but  they  fhoi^ld  be  diredled  nat 
to  efficient  but  to  natural  caufes — to  the  order  that,  takes  placeNin  the 


!"»•.- 


become  obfolete,  the  mimlters  liad  not  any  right- of  interdi^  or  negative  on 
^he  queftion. 

*  The  prevailing  (yftem*  of  philofophy,  whatever  they  be,  influence  i«* 
'I^giottg  cfM^di  and  commenlarie^,  a»d  even  fyftem«  of  raedicine.        " 


\ 
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AicceiSaii  of  events^  refults,  or  produftions — in  fupport  of  the  fyftem 
which  .rejeds  all  invifible  intermedid' 2l%  vibrating  ' at  her  5  y.  &c.  Mc, 
Stewart  produces  the  authority  of  the  great  father,  oi  reftorer  of  found 
philofpphy.  Lord  Bacon,  a  whole  cohort,  as  it  were,  of  Englifti  di- 
vines,, whofe  religious  notions  were  not  more  orthodox  than  their  phi-« 
lofophical  tenets  were  found,  as  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Butler, 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  Dr.  Stephen 
Hal^,  Dr.  Peter  Brown,  Bifhop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Waring,  Luc'afian  Pro- 
feffor  of  Mathematics  in  th*'  Univerfiiyof-  Cambridge,  whof-  zeal  for 
the  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  was  not  '*  inferior  to  that  of  any 
cne  of  Mr.  Leflie's  opponentSy'*  Malcbranche,  Dr.  Reid,  Profeflbr 
Robinfon  in  hi«  Mechanical  Philofophy,  &c.  &c.  His  own  reafoning 
did  not  need,  but  is  certainly. moft  powerfully  feconded  by  fuch  fup-* 
porters*  It  is  fomewhere  faid  in  the  Scripture,  that  even  the  wicked 
are  made  **  to  praife  God,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Even  Mr.  Hume 
in  the, hand  of  Providence  has  become  the  inflrument  of  bringing 
back  nien  from  occult  .qualities,  vortices,  and  invifible  inter  media,  lo' 
a  fenfe  of  thei;*  immediate  dependence  on  the  Deity.  The  dodrine 
of  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  queilioh  of  Caufe  and  EftedV,  is  in  theology 
orthodox^  an4  that  of  the  oiinifi&rs  of  Edinburgh  irrefragably  convicted 
of  the  moft  abfurd  as  well  as  pernicious  heterodoxy* 


Carr'j  Northern  Summer. 
(Concluded  from  p.  59.  j  ; 

MR.  CARR  remarks  that  the  Ruffians  are  enthufiaft'cally  attached 
to  their  faints  and  their  churches ;  and  notices  a  fayino: 
current  In  Ruiua  not  very  honourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  J  *f  that  whilft  the  Ruffians  build  their  churches  firft  and  their 
towns  afterwards,  the  Englifh  never  think  of  a  temple  until  they  hav^ 
credbcd  their  own  dwellings."  It  would  be  very  well  if  they  thought 
of  it  even  then,  but  we  are  concerned  to  fay,  this  is  riot  often  the 
cafe. 

.  The  followers  of  the  Greek  church,  however,  it  appears,  ufe  their 
dead  faints  better  than  their  living  priefts  j  for  vvhiiii  '*  they  would 
devote  their  lives"  to  the  former  ;  **  they  give  black  bread"  to  the 
latter.  Confeffion  is  in  ufe  in  the  Greek  church,  as  the  follovAMng 
anecdote  will  prove.  **  A  priefl  came  to  hear  the  confclfion  of  a 
great  man.  *  Holy  father,*  fays  the  count,  '  have  you  a  good  nierr  ory  ?' 
*•  Yes.*  *  Then  you  remember  what  I  told  you  at  my  lafl  conkfTion  ; 
Cnce  that  I  have  had  the  fame  temptations  from  without;  the  fame 
weaknefTes  from  within  ;  and  here  is  the  fame  number  of  rubles." 
We  heartily  wifh  that  Mr,  Carr  had  quoted  his  authority  for  this  anec- 


♦  Among  thofe  opponents  were  not  a  few  whofe  zeal  forthefe  doclrincs; 
•n  the  prefent  occaiion,  appeared  altogether  furprilinfg. 
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Aottf  for  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  now  at  our  elbov^,  fotklvAf 
declares  it  cannot  ba  true ;  as  the^riefts  never  take  monqy  for  confef* 
fin^  their  penitents*  In  vain  we  urge  that  the  Greek  church  may 
dtiFcr  from  the  Roman  Church  in  this  particular ;  or  that  the  rubles 
might  be  given  to  the  prieft  to  be  diftributed  for  charitable  ufes,  as  j 
aims  and  oblations  are  given  at  the  adminiftration  ef  the  facra-^ 
ment.  She  infifts  it  cannot  be>  and  that  the  ftory  muft  be  a  fabrtca- 
tron.  Wd^call,  therefore,  upon  Mr*  Carr  to  fupport  his  own  veracity  ; 
and  upon  fuch  of  our-  readers  as  have  any  knowledge  of  the  pra£iice 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  on  this  pointy  to  communicate 
that  knowledge  to  us. 

In  matters  of  Police  too  Mr.  Carr  draws  a  comparifon  between 
the  Ruflians  and  the  £ngli(h  not  very  favourable  to  the  latter  ;  and 
as  his  (entiments  on  this  fubje£l  are  very  fimilartoour.own^  we  (Kail 
tcanfcribe  them. 

'*  It  would  be  well  for  the  fafety  and  tranquility  of  (he  inhabitants  of 
London,  and   more  particularly  oF  its  immediate  neighbourhood,   if  its 
police  were'^  more  extended^  swift,  and  ptFwe^rfuL     In  this  refpect  we  aye 
aflu redly  inferior  to  moft  nations.     I  am  aware  that  arbitrary  governments 
have,  hitherto,  difplayed  the  mofl  perfe^  fyHems  of  police;  bat  is  this'the 
reafon  why  the  genius  and  confiitution-  of  a  fiee  one  cannot  admit  of  its 
extending  domedic  protection  to  its  fubjedls?     Is  civil  liberty  incoropatibte 
with  preventive  policy  ?     Is  the  freedom  of  the  country  gone,  when  mur- 
derers and  robbers  ceaf'e  to  be  fVee  ?     Or  is  it  to  preferve  our  chartered 
privileges,  that  a  band  of  i'uperannuated  watchmen,  who,  to  protradl  their 
becoming  an  additional  burden  upon  the  poor-rate,  beyond  the  ordinary  era 
of  eleemofynary  ard,  are  helmeted  in  fianael  night-caps,  and  with  a  ^attU 
Sitid  n  lantAora,  admirable  equipment   (ox  second  childhood,  9Lnd  eyes  dim  vnth 
age  !    are   fent  forth  to  guard  the  lives  aud  property  of  the  inhabi|ant$  of 
the  moft  crowded,  populous,  and  wealthy  city  in  the  world  ?    To  mid  Ault 
IS  an  eafy  and  an  odious  office.     But  a  traveller,  like  a  bee,^fhouId  never  be 
upon  the  wing  without  bringing  home  fome  fweet  to  encreafe  the  honey  of 
his  native  hive.     Neither  at  night,  nor  by  day,  are  the  ftreets  infefied  by 
women  of  the  town ;  they  live  in  a  quarter  by  themfelves,  and  I  believe 
are  not, very  numerous;  fome  of  them  are  Poli(b,  of  courfe  handfome> 
fome  (Germans,  of  courfe  lafcinating;  and  fome,  and  thesinoft  of  them, 
fair  and  frail  wanderers  fr4>m  the  upper  parts  of  Finland,  which,  althcwgh 
the  portion  of  the  province  that  we  faw  was  fo  deflitate  of  every  thing  like 
beauty,  is  (aid  to  poiTefs  many  pretty  faces  and  good  perfons  amongll  the 
females.    If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Jufiice  Coli^uhoun^s  regifler  aHerts,  that  tbe 
j)roflitutes  of  Londdn  amount  to  fifty  th<uiland,  I  (hould  not  fuppofe,  from, 
all  that  I  could  learn,  that  the  frail  (ifterhood  of  Peterlhurg  exceed^^s  a  tenth 
of  their. number.     Where  thefe  unhappy  beings  abound,  it  is  always  a 
compliment  to  thechaftity  of  the  purer  part  of  the  fex.     ThercJ  was  fome 
portion  of  iagacity  in  tlie  remark  n^de  by  a  poor  little  knight  wi^nderer,. 
in  a  city  on  the  continent  which  (hall  be  namelefs,  when  a  traveller,  who 
pitied  and  relieved  her  diflrefs,  obfierved,  that  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  {o 
/   few  of  the  (ifterhood  in  fucha  capital.     *'  Alas,  fir,*'  faid  the  unfortunate^ 
**  we  cannot  live  (or  the  virtuous  part  of  our  fex/^  One  mornif^  prefeitied 
a  very  (lingular  fpeAack«    A  number  of  wcU  drefled  women,  walking  jn 
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pairs,  fsfteiled  by  the  arm  to  each  other  with  cords  with  their  band*boxes 
m  Iheir  hands,  and  each  couple  attended  by  a  police  officer,  were  very 
quietly  and  decorouiiy  marching  to  the  Emperor's  cotton  mills,  which  are 
(forredional  houfes  of  indulJry  tor  ladies  of  this  defcription.  There  were 
no  repining  looks  amongfl  them,  not  a  pouting  lip,  fo  great  in  general  is' 
the  conftitutional  lubmiflion  to  the  law  in  the  north.  Upon  e>iquiry,  I 
found  that  a  man  had  been  violently  ill-treated  in  the  haunts  of  thefe  Idalian 
goddefles,  and  that' upon  the  affair  being  reprefented  to  the  Emperor^  he 
ordered  three  hundred  of  them  to  be  marched  off  lor  a  few  months,  as 
above  mentioned.  How  the  lift  was  filled  up,  whether  by  ballot,  oV 
promifcuoufly,  I  know  not.     v       '  .  ' 

When  we  faid  that  Mr.  Carr's  fentiments  were  fimilar  to  our 
own  we  did  not  niean  to  extend  our  remark  beyond  his  obfervations^ 
on  potice  in  general,  and  on  the  watchmen  in  particular.  We  are 
very  far  indeed  frbm  acceding  to  thejuftice  of  the  very  ftrange  notion, 
that  the  abundance  of  proftitutes  is  a  compliment  to  the  chaftity  of 
the  virtuous;  and  we  think  there  is* much  more  of  flippancy  and 
impertinence  than  of  fagacity  in  the  faying  of  the  *'  poor  little 
night  wanderer." 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  there  is  a  (Retailed  Account  of  the  cir- 
cumdances  which  preceded  and  occafioned,  the  aflaffination  of  the 
Etpperor  Paul.  It,  in  mbft  refpedls,  coriefponds  to  the^particularai 
which  we  received  ourfelves  from  Ruffia,  and  which  were  briefly 
noticed  in  our  review  at  the  time.  As,  however,  they  tend  to  throw 
conHderable  light  on  that  dark  tranfa<^ion,  and  a«  they  prefent  the 
charatSer  of  Paul  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  cpnfidered,  long  as  it  is,  we  fliall  tranfcribe  it  for, the  in-^ 
formation  of  our  readers. 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  approach  the  delicate  and  awful  rubje<5l 
of  this  chapter.  Humanity  would  gladly  cover  it  with  the  pall  of  oblivion; 
but  juftice  to  the  memory  of  an  unhappy  monarch,  ana  to  the  chief  of 
the  augufl  family  of  RuIHa,  demand  a  candid  tliough  careful  developement 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  fall  of-the  lad  Emperor.  The  original^ 
fource  of  my -information  is  from  one  who  beheld  the  cataftrophe  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  whom  I  can  neither  name  nor  doubt ;  a  cataltrophe 
which  is  too  near  the  period  in  which  I  write,  not  to  render  an  unre(lraine4 
difclofure  of  all  the  particulars  wilh  which  I  have  been  furniQied,  untalr 
if  not  imprudent.  The  caufes  that  firll  created  tljofe  well  known  prejudices 
which  Catherine  II.  cheriHied  againtt  her  fon,  have  periilied  with  her ; 
but  all  tlie  world  ^  knows,  that,  duiing  the  many  years^  which  rolled  away 
between  tl)e  Grand  Duke's  arrival  at  the  age  of  maturity  and  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  his  av^^ud  mother  jiever  admitted  him  to  any  participation 
of  power,  but  kept  him  in  a  iiate  of  the  modabjetl  and  mortify^^g  repara- 
tion from  the  court,  and  in  ahnod  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire.  Although  Paul,  -hy  Iws  birth,  was  generaliffimo  of  the  armies,  he 
never  was  permitted  to  head  a  regiment;  and  although,  by  the  fame  right, 
grand  Admiral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  interdide3  from  even  vifiting  the  fleet 
at  Cronftadt.  To  thefe  painful  privations  may  be  added,  that  when  he  waa 
"•fecommendedylhat  i^or/lered,  to  travel,  daring  his  abfence  Catherine  feized 
and  fent  to  Siberia  one  of  his  nloll  cherilhed  friends,  becaufe  (he  dlfcovered 
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that  be  had  infenned  her  Ton  of  Ibme  inconliderable  fiale  aSair.  Thus 
Npaul  beheld  himfelf  not  only  levered  from  the  being  who  gave  him  births 
but  from  ail  the  ordinary  felicities  of  life.  The  pfeOure  of  his  hand  excited 
ifufpicion ;  peril  was  in  his  attadiment,  and  in  his  confidence  guiit  acMl 
trealbn.     He  could  not  have  a  friend,  wititcut  &mi(hing  a  vidim. 

**  A  gentleman  nearly  conneded  with  me*  iM>«r'  no  moce,  a  man  of 
talent  and  acute  obfervationand  veracity,  had  feveral  years  Gnce  the  honour 
of  rpending  a  (bort  period  at  the  little  fecluded  court  of  Gatchinay  upon 
which,  as  the  dazzling  beams  of  imperial  &voar  never  (hone,  theobferver 
was  lett  in  the  tranqmility  of  the  (liade»  to  make  a  more  calm,  fleady,  and .' 
undiverted  furvey.  At  this  time,  Paul  dtfplay'ed  a  mind  veiy  elegantly 
inclined,  and  without  being  forilltantf  high  ly  cultivated,  aocompliAied  and 
informed,  (rank  and  generous,  brave  and  magnanimous,  a  heart  tender 
amd  ad^ionate,  and  a  difpofitton  very  (weet,  though  mofi  acutel^'and. 
poignantly  fufceptible:  his  peribn  was  not  handfome,  but  his  eye  wat 
penetrating,  and  his  manners  fuch  as  denoted  the  finiihed  gentleman.  la 
his  youth  he  was  feen  by  the  bed-(ide  of  the  dying  Panin,  the  hoary  auid 
able  miniiler  of  Catherine,  and  his  tutor,  ki(nng  and  bathing  his  hand 
with  tears.  As  an  evidence  of  hts  intelle£tual  vigour,  let  the  elaborate 
and  able  ukafe,  by  which  he  fettled  the  precedence  and  providon  of  the 
imperial  family,  unqueHionably  his  own  unafliiied  compofition,  be  referred 
to.  He  loved  his  amiable  prince fs,  and  his  childreq,  with  the  moil  ardent, 
file  mod  indulgent  fondnefs,  and  it  was  the  labour  of  their  love,  as  well  as' 
of  his  fervants^  ,who  were  devotedly  attached  to  him,  to  requite  h^  aflfefit- 
ions  and  gracioufnefs,  and  to  endeavour  to  fill  up  with  every  endearing, 
every  fiudied  attention,  the  gloomy  chafm  which  had  been  formed  by  aa 
unnatural  and  inexplicable  negled ;  but  this  chafm  was  a  bottomlefit  aby(s, 
upon  the  brink  of  which  his  wounded  fpirit  was  ever  wandering  !  >  Paul 
po(fefleda  high  martial  indtnation,  and,  reflefling  that  he  might  one  day 
mount  the  throne  of  a  military  empire,  he  made  the  art  of  war  the  prina* 
pal  objed  of  his  fhidies;  but  neither  this  purfuit,  fb  copious,  ib  intereding, 
nor  the  endearments  of  thofe  who  lurrounaed  him,  could  e^pel  from  his  mind 
(he  fenfe  of  his  injuries.  He  beheld  himfelf,  the  fecond  perfbnage  and 
the  defiined  ruler  of  the  empire,  pofiponed  to  the  periodical  favourite  of 
his  mother,  the  minder  of  her  unbounded  voluptuoufnefs,  not  unfrequently 
elevated  to  the  prefidency  of  the  Hermitage  from  the  ranks,  willi  no  other 

Eretenfions  than  vigorous  health  and  a  mighty  frame ;  whild,  on  the  other 
and,  the  bleeding  fhade  of  his  father  was  for  ever,  in  his  morbid  imagina* 
^6n,  pointing  to  his  wound,  and  yi^htfpeqng  revenge.     Thus  exhiled  from 
the  heart  of  his  mother,  is  it  a  matter  of  furprife  that  he  fhpuld  exclude 
her  from  his  own  ?  ^ 

f*  Catherine  more  than  once  obferved,  that  her  (on  would  not  long 
occupy  the  throne  after  her  deceafe ;  and  it  has  been  the  fa(hion  to  fay, 
that  her  alienation  from  him  was  judified  by  the  events  which  fucceeded  her 
death.  With  this  prophetic  fpirit^  ftie  devoted  all  her  care  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  grandfons,  Alexander,  and  Condantine,  and  exercifed  all  tlie 
powers  the  poffeded  towards  the  confummation  of  her  predi6iion.  She 
foretold  that  the  flower  which  flie  had  planted  would  wither  early  :  (lie 
"^  Ihook  it  till  every  blodbm  rell^  and  diaded  it  fo,  that  the  dew  of  Heaven 
(hould  never  viGt  it  more:  (he  preded  and  pierced  the  delicate  and  ardent 
mind  of  her  fon  until  die  iubverted  it.  Was  it  then  a  proof  of  infpiration, 
to  progDofiicate  th«  brevity  of  his  reign  over  ap  empire^  the  hiflory  of 

""  '  which 
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whidi  has  too  often  and  fatally  proved,  tliiat  hQwever'defpotic  ifsgOTcm- 
vaent,  and  there  is  not  one  under  heaven  nvore  abfolute/a  caalious  and 
dexterous  cultivation  of  the  tntere(!«  feelings,  prejudices,  and  afiedions  of 
the  people,  is  infeparable  iVom  the  fafetv  of  the  ruler  ? 

•*  A  Qiort;  time  bcForfe  her  demire>  Catherine  committed  to  P- 


her  iaft  favourite,  witom  (he  highly  efteemed,  a  declaration  of  her  will, 
addrefled  to  the  fenate,  purporting  (hat  Paul  fliould  be  paifed  over  in  the 
fttcceffion,  and  that  the  Grand  X>uke  Alexander  Qionid  mount  the  vacant 
throne.     As  foon  as  the  favourite  was  acquainted  with  the  fudden  death  of 
the  Emprels,  he  flew  to  Pavlovi}:,  about  thirty-hve  verfis  from  the  capital, 
where  Paul  occafionally  refided,  whom  he  met  on  the  road ;  and,  after  a 
fkort  explanation,  dehvered  up  to  him  this  important  document.     Paul, 
diarmed  wfth  his  Zealand  ioyaUy,  preferved  hib  in  al!  his  (lononrs  and 
fortunes,  whilfl  a  general  and  rapid  difpeihon,  to  all  points  of  the  compafs, 
inflantaneouily  fucceeded  amongfi  the  members  of  the  mple  s^aglh  of  the 
Hermitage.    The  Emperor.  a(cended  the  throne  without  difficulty,  but  a 
total  Granger  to  his  fut^eds«     One  of  the  firft  meafur^s  of  his  reign  dit 
played,  in  a  very  iingular  manner,  the  native  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  under 
the  clouds  that  rapidly  began  to  overiliadow  it^^  in  an  a€i  of  piety  towards 
his  mardered  father,  whole  remains  he  iremoved  from  the  church  of  St. 
i\Iexandeir  Neviki,  called  the  monaiiery ;  and  having  exhibited  them  in 
great  funeral  Hate,  he  configned  them  to  the  fepulchre  of  Catherine  II.,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     The  latter  part  of  this  extraordt^ 
nary  tranfadion  has  often  induced  me  to  think  that  Paul  did  not  believe 
that  his  mother  ilFued  the  order  for  tlie  aJaliination  of  his  father.     At  this  ' 
eccentric   folemnity,   be   compelled  Count   Alexey  Orloff,    and   Prince 
Baratyn(ki,  under  whofe  hands  the  unhappy  monarch  isfaidtohave  |)eri(hed^ 
|o  ftapd  on  each  fide  of  the  body  as  it  lay  in  ftate,  and  afterwards  to  follow 
it  to  the  tomb  a.^  the  principal  mourners. 

*'  Ndt  long  after  this  event,  his  mind  began  occafionally  to  difplay  the 
inoH  fearful  (yibptoms  of  diQraclion ;  but  when  his  reafon  was  re(lored, 
the  haplefs  Emperor  never  failed  to  endeavour,  with  the  mo(l  a^Teding 
fenfibility,  to  repair  the  ruin  and  havoc  which  his  derilium  had  occaiioned. 
The  depofed  Stanislaus,    the  broken-hearted  King  of  Poland,    partoofc 
alternately  of  his  beneficence  and  feverity  ;  but  with  what  demonfiratioi^v 
of  refpe^  and  genuine  grief  did  the  Emperor  attend  the  obfequies  of  this 
]a(i  of  the  Sarmates?    Qn  that  gloomy  occafion,  he  commanded  inlperfoui 
the  guards  who  aflTifted  at  the  funeral ;  and  uncovering  himfelf,  vvith  the 
moil  afledling  emotions,  faluted  the  coffin  as  it  pafTed.     To  the  memory  of 
the  hoary  and  heroic  SuvarofF,  who  fell  a  broken-hearted  vidim  to  the 
dif^radion  of  his  Imperial  mafier,  in  periods  of  agonized  and  coippun.flious 
redeCiion,  he  raifed  a  coloflal  fiatue  of  bronace,  in  the  vafl  area  behind 
^enfkoi's  palace,  oppofite  to  Komant^off's  monument ;  and,  on  the  days 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  there,  he  ufed  to  order  them  to  march  by  ia 
open  order,  and  face  the  flatue,  wlrich  he  faid  reprefented  one  of  the 
greatefi  and  bravefl  generals  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 

**  Notwjthflanding  the  important  fervice  which  P Z had  ren«< 

dered  him^  the  Emperor  could  never  fenarato  him,  i^  his  mind's  eye,Troni 
the  ca^r^es  of  h\s  mother,  and  fpeedily  became  difguiled  with  him  ;  fpoke 
of  him  with  great  afperity  to  his  friends,  and  at  length,  converting  the 
mnty  of  Catherine  into  a  robbery,  he 'denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to 
(Q  Impeicial  treafury  of  half  a  million  of  rubles;  andj^  convinced  of  the 

t*  3,  '  jufticQ 
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juftice  of  the.  allegation,  proceeded,  without  lofs  of  time  to  fequefter  the 
yaft  eflatcs  which  belonged  to  him  and  to  his  two  brothers.  Driven  to 
delpefation  by  fuch  conduct,  one  of  the  (ufFerers,  the  fecond  brother,  one 
day  boldly  walked  up  to  the  Emperor  upon  tbe^  parade,  and,  with  manly 
cloqueuce,  repieiented  the  injuflice  of  his  mealures.  Paul  received  him 
without  anger,  heard  him  wiihout  interruption,  reflecled,  and  feftored  the 
property :  but  the  original  difguft  rapidly  returning,  he  ordered  P  » 

Z to  refjde  upon  his  eflate,  to  which  he  fubmilted  for  a  confidtiable 

time.     But  the  mind  o(  the  exile  was  too  ardent  to  endure  feciulion  ;  am- 
l)itious,  bold,  adlive,  a-nd  enterprizing,  he  determined  up6n  releafing  liim« 
ie\f  from  the  unjuft  conftraint  impofed  upon  hirt  by  his  fovereign,  the 
delirium  of  whofe  mind  now  frequently  burft  forth  with  all  the  fury  and 
defolation  of  a  convuUed  volcano.     Mellirs.  Otto,  Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  who 
at  Uiat  time  formed  a  diplomatic  tqo,  or  rather  were  fpies,  at  the  court 
of  Peterfburg,  with  the  dexterity  of  talent,  and  the  fubtility  of  French- 
men, refolvcd  to  turn  the  gathering  ftorm  to  the  advantage  of  thefr  own  - 
country,  by  means  which,  extending  beyond  their  calculation  and  their 
wi(hes,  Anally  and  rapidly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Emj)eror.     Under 
their  tuition,  a  French  adrefs  was  introduced  on  the  boards  of  the  French 
theatre  at  PeterlLijrgh,  and  placed  in  fuch  iituations  of  allurement,  that  the 
eye  of  the  Emperor  could  not  but  notice  her.     The  ruin  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs  furniflied  thefe  politicians  with  the  means  of  their  fuccefs.  A  French 
a6lrefs  was  deti^ned  to  eftrange  the  Emperor  from  his  family,  and  to  create 
a  temporary  and   terrible  change  in   the  affairs  of  Europe.     Madam  Che- 
valier poflTefled  that  ftyle  of  face  which,  without  being  regularly  handfom  e 
was  more  fweet,  expreffive,  «nd  captivating,  than  the  exa6t  (ymmetry  of  a 
'finiflied   beauty.     Her  perfon  was   fmall,  but  delicate,  and  rather  en  bon 
Jioint :  her  manners  were  of  the  higheft  order,  and  enchanted  every  otie 
who  approached  her.     The  Emperor  was  fond  of  mufi^  :  -Madame  Cheva- 
lier excelled  upon  the  h^rp,  and   fung  to  it  Ibme  fweet  and   crafty  verfes, 
compofed  by  one  of  her  three  employers,  and  which  flie  herfclf  had  let  to 
mufic  ;  the  iubje^l  of  wiiith  was,  the  martial  Ikill,  valour,  and  generofily, 
of  thcEmperor.  She  had  not  ipre^d  hpr  wich^ries  long,  before  an  evening 
was  appointed  for  a  private  gratification  of  the  mulical  tatle  and  paffion  of 
the  Emperor.     This  S)ren  very  foon  bepame  the  lole  idol  of  his  (liattered 
mind,  which  flie  moved  according  to  the  direction  of  her  lecret  principals,^ 
until  the  Emperor  withdrew  himlelf  from  his  alliance  vvilh  AuHjia,  recalled 
Suvaroff  and  his  army  covered  with  glory,  crowded  the.rOads  to  Siberia 
with  Britifli  fubjecls,  and  filled  with  terror  and  contieVnution  the  Exchange 
of  the  Britifh  empire.     I  mean  not  to  enumerate  all  the  calapiities  which 
followed  :  they  were  too  fignal  not  to  be  widely  known,  too  recent  not  to 
be  well  remembered;  and,  from  (heir  very  nature,  ineontefiably  proved  the 
abbenation  of  thole  faculties  which  could  alone^  by  their  pr^fence,  render 
the  Empeior   rtfpondble    for  all   the  mifery,    dilmay,   and   ruip,    whjch 
threatened   th'e  very  exiftenc  of  4he  empire.     P         Zb        relblved  upon 
availing  himlelf  of  the  influence  of  the  fair  favourite,  to  whom  he  addrefletf 
\  himfelf  with   all  the  infinuation   of  perfon,   manners,   wit,  and  |Boney  : 
having  engaged,  her   in  his  favour,  he  made  her  acquainted    with    Count 

K ,  a  man  who,  from  having  been  about  the  perfon  of  Paul  in  the  menial  , 

capacity  of  a  valet,  at  laft  obtained  a  high  place  in  his  affedion,  diflin- 
guifl.ed  honour,  and  great  wealth,  The  more  firmly  to  bind  K  U  to  his 
jnterpfl,  P-r — Z«—— ^-feigned  an  honourable  pafljon  fof  \^^  daughter  of  the 
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former,  who  was,  like  all  the  fudden  favourites  of  forlune,  much  pleafed 
at  the  profpeft  of  an  alliance  with  a  very  dilUnguiQied  family.  Coant 
K — f  and  Madame  Chevalier,  conceived  many  plans  for  prevailing  upon 

his  Majedy  to  reflote  Z-f to  his  favour.     At  length,  one  evening  when 

fije  had  trancjuillissed  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and  excited  in  him  an 
appearance  of  gaiety  hy  the  vivacity  of  her  wit,,  and  fome  of^Jjer  moflf  fuc- 

cefsful  fongs,  (he  artfully  tnlinuated  that  P Z was  the  moil  unhappy 

man  alive  in  being  deprived  of  the  Emperor's  favour,  and  of  the  power  of 
promoting  the  intered  of  one  of  the  greatefts  geniules  that  ever  mounted 
the  Czarian  throne,  to  whom  he  was  mofl  inviolably  attached,  v  Tho  ' 
Emperor  paufed,  and  expre (Ted  fome  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  flalement ; 
but  upon  her  reafTuring  him  of  its  fincerity,  accompanied  by  fome  of  thofe 
little  blandifiimen ts  which  no  woman  ever  knew  how  to  ditplay  with  more 
finiflied  addrefs  than  Madame  Chevalier,  Paul  granted  her  petition,  and 

recalled  Z to  the  refidence,  where  he  flew  with   the  celerity  of  a 

courier,  and  threw  himTelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  was 

gratioufly  received,  and  from  whofe  prefence  he  with  drew  to  prefenthis  fair 

, advocate  with  the  ftipulated  reward^  magnificent  aigiette  of  diamonds, 

.  Tallied  at  fixty  thoufand  rubles.     Whatev^   private  pique  Z knighi 

have  cheridied  againti  his  Imperial  mader,  I  oelieve  that  it  was  wholly  \oi\  in 
bis  review  of  the  deteriorated  and  dreadful  condition  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  thofe  awful  meafures  of  reftoration  which  were  afterwards  reforted  to, 
2-^— ^gradually  and  warily  unfolded  his  mind  to  K  ,  who  as  cauti« 
oufly  entered  in(o  his  views,  until  their x^onfidence  was  completely  ellab« 
Ji^ed,  The  refult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that,  to  fave  the  en^pire,  it 
was  necefTary  that  the  Emperor  (bould  be  removed.    They  next  prevailed 

upon  Count  P — f^ — ,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  Count  P ,  a  very 

young  nobleman,  but  of  conliderable  family  intereQ,  the  (on  of  the  celebra- 
ted general.  Count  P P who  fo  eminently  diftinguinjed  himfelf  in 

the  Turkifti  war,  and  alfo  the  Prince  Y ,  and  fome  other  perfoRS  of 

great  rank  and  confequence.  All  of  thefe  noblemen  were  actuated  by  no 
other  motive,  than  to  prevent  the  final  ruia  of  their  country,  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  deternyned  to  place  in  peril  their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 

**  In  their  conferences,  which  were  managed  with  admirable  difcretion^ 
it  was  refolved  that  Paul  fhould  die ;  and^  liKe  Cxfar,  it  was  deflined  that 
he  (liould  perifh  in  the  ides  oi  March»  on  the  day  of  the  fefiival  called 
lilfadaint^. 

'*  I  think  I  hear  the  voice  of  humanity  exclaim,  "  Why  not  provifionally 
remove  th^  unhappy  Monarch  from  the  throne  ?'*  Alas  !  The  conditu- 
tion  of  Ruflja  poftelTes  none  of  thofe  mild  and  beneficent  provilions,  which 
endear  our  own  conilitution  to  us  a  thoufand  and  a  thouland  time>s.  When 
the  ruler  is  onpp  rnounted  on  the  throne,  an  abyfs  op^ns  below,  and  the 
defcent  from  the  H(l  ilep  is  into  eternity*  I  am  endeavouring  to  iHuArat6 
motives^  not  Ji|tH^  them  ;.  the  record  is  before  another  tribunal !  It  is 
fcarcely  neceifarv  for  me  to  obferve,  that  the  auguft  family  of  Paal  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  meditated  blow. 

.  "  Thef  Eimperor,  ^^tx^  an  averfion  he  had  taken  to  thofe  palaces,  which 
formed  the  favourite  r«fidence  of  Catherine,  refolved  upon  building  a 
palace  for  himfelf.  The  gorgeaus  magnificence  of  Zarfko  Zelo,  and  of  the 
wipter  palace#  apd  all  (he  Oriental  voluptuonfnefs  of  the  Hermitage,  were 
bateful  to  him  i  i^dced^  to  fuch  an  elevation  bad  his  abhorrence  of  theCe 

L  i  placed 
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places  attained^  that  Jbe  had  determined  ^  to  reduce  them  to  the  daft,  that 
only  .         ,  ^ 

it The  blacknefs  of  aflies  (liould  mark  were  they  ftood." 

"  His  fate,  which  was  fall  approaching,  prtivented  the  accomplifliment  ' 
of'  this  irretrievable  aQl  of  dcriliun).  The  Emperor  and  his  family  refided, 
at  the  time  when  the  confederacy  had  r^folved  upon  his  removal/ in  the 
rew  palace  of  St.  Michael.  It  is  an  enormous  quadrangular  pile,  of  ced 
Dutch  brick,  riling  from  a  mafly  balement  of  hewn  granite;  itfiands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Summer  Gardens,  and  the  lofty  fpire  of  its  Greek 
.  chapel,  richly  covered  with  ducat  gold,  rifing  above  the  trees,  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  '  ^ 

*'  As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this  palace  as  foon  after  he  was  crowned 
as  poffiblc,  the  mafons,  the  carpenters,  and  various  ar,tificers,  tdiled   with 
^incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch-light,  under  the  fultr)  fun  of  the 
fummer,  and  in  all  the  feverity  of  a  polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this 
enormous  and  magnificent  fabric  was  completed.     The  whole  is  moated 
round,  and  when  the  llranger  furveys  its  baftions  of  granite,  and  numerous 
draw-bridges,  he  \i  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
'    laft  afylum  of  a  Pritice  at  war  with  his  fubjedls.     Thole  who  have  feen  its 
inafly  walls,  and  the  capacioufnefs  and  variety  of  its  chambers,  will  eafily 
admit  that-  ait  acl  of  violence  might  be  committed  in  one  room,  and  not 
be  heard  by  thofe  whb  occupy  the  adjoining  one  ;  and  that  a  mafliicre 
'  ■  might  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and  not  known  at  the  other.     Paul  took, 
poifeflion  of  this  palace  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  beheld  h  with  rapture, 
becaufe  his  Imperial  mother  had^never  even  (een  it,  Whilft  his  family  were 
here,  by  every  acl  of  tendernefs  endeavouring  to  foothe  the  terrible  per- 
turbation of  his  mind,  there   were  not  wanting  thofe  who  exerted  every 
firatageih  to  inflame  and  encreafe  it.     Thefe  people  were  conltantl)  in- 
jQnuating,   that  every  hand  was  hrmed  againft  him.     With  this  imprelfionj, 
which  added  fuel  to  his  burning  brain,  he  ordered  a  fecret  (lair-cale  to  be 
conllructed,  which,  Icadiug  from  his  own  chamber,  palTed  under  a  falfe 
itove  in  the  anti-room,  and  led  by  a  fmall  door  to  the  terrace. 

"  It  was  thecullom  of  the  Emperor  to'fleep  in  an  outer  apartment  next 
to  the  Emprjefie^s  upon  a  fopha,  in  his  regimentals  and  boots,  whilft  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Daehefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  Imperial  family,  were  lodged 
s^t  various  dKiances^.  in  apartments  Jbelow  the  ftory  v^hich  he  occupied. 
Orv  the  tenth  day  of  March^  O.  S.  1801,  thb  day  proceeding  the  fatal 
night,  whether  Paul's  apprehenfion,  or  anonymous  information,  fuggcfted 
^be  idea,  is  not  known,  tiit  conceiving  thht  a  ftorm  was  ready  to  burlt  upon 
diim,  he  fent  to  count  P— — ,  the  ^overnir  of  the  city,  one  of  the  noble- 
men who  had  refolved  on  his  deftruftion  :  *'  I  iim  informed,  F ,*'  faid 

the  Emperor,  *'  tnat  there  is  a  confpiracy  on  foot  agaiiift  me  ;  do  you  think 
•it  necelfary  to  take  any  precaution  ?"  The  Count,  without  betraying  the 
leaft  emotion,  replied,  *'  Sire,  do  not  fuffer  fuch  apprehenfions  to  haunt 
your  mind;  if  there  we/e  any  combinations  forming  againft  your  Majefty*s 
pei-fon,  I  am  Aire  I  (liould  be  acquainted  with  it.**  **  Then  I  am  iat^fi§d/' 
.faid  the  Emperor,  and  the  governor  withdrev^.  Before  Paul  retired  to  reft, 
he  unexpectedly  exprelled  the  moll  teiider  folicitude  for  the  Empr^fs  and 
Jiis  childrt  u,  kiJ'ed  them 'with  ail  the  warmth  of  farewell  fondnefs^  and 
rppiained  with  them  longer  than  ufual  j  and  after  be  had  vifited  the  cent}- 
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nels  at  their  difierept  poHs^  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  wher^  he  had  not  loiig 

remained,  before,  under  fome  colourable  pretext,  that  fatisfied  the  men,  the 
guard  was  changed  by  the  officers  who  had  the  coinraand  for  the  night,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  confederacy.  An  huflTar,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
particularly  honoured  by  his  notice  and  attention,  always  at  night  llept  at 
his  bed  room-door,  in  the  anti-room.  It  was  impoflible  to  remove  this 
faithful  fbldier  by  any  fair  means.  At  this  momentous  period,  (ilence* 
reigned  throughout  the  palace,  except  were  it  was  dtfturbed  by  the  pacing 
of  the  centineis,  or  at  a  diftance  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Neva,  and  only  a 
few  lights  were  to  be  feen  diftantly  and  irregularly  gleaming  through  the 

windows  of  this  dark  coloilal  abode.     In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z -and 

his  friends,  amounting  to  eight  or  nine  perlons,  paffed  the  draw-bridgq^ 
calily  afcended  the  'flair-cafe  which  led  to  Paul's  chamber,  and  met  with  no 
re(i(tance  till  they  reached  the  anti-room,  when  the  faithful  hu (Tar,  awakened 
by  the  noife,  challenged  ihem,  and  prefented  his  fulee:  much  as  |hey  mtift 
iiave  all  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of  the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circtun- 
fiances  would  admit  of  an  a^  of  generofity,  which  might  have  endangered 

the  whole  pl^n.     7^ drew  his  Tabie  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down. 

Paul,  awakened  by  the  noile,  fprung  from  his  fopha:  at  this  moment  tbb 
whole  party  rulhed  into  his  room  ;  the  unhappy  Sovereign,  anticipating 
Iheir  defign,  at  full  endeavoured  to  entrench  himfelf  in  the  chairs  and 
tables,  then  recovering,  he  alfumed  a  high  tone,  told  them  they  were  h}« 
pri Toners,  and  called  upon  them  to  furrender.  Finding  that  they  fixed 
their  eyes  fieadily  and  fiercely  upon  hjm,  and  continued  advancing  towardf 
him,  he  implored  them  to  fpare  his  hfe,  declaied  his  confent  inftantly  to 
relinquiflf  the  fceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terniswhich  they  would  diciate. 
In  his  raving,  he  offered  to  make  them  princes,  and  to  give  them  eflatcf^ 
and  titles,  and  orders,  without  end.  They  now  began  to  prefs  upon  hini^ 
when  he  made  a  convulfive  dfort  to  reach  the  window  :  in  the  attempt  he 
failed,  and  indeed  ^o  high  was  it  from  the  ground,  that  had  he  fucceeded, 
.  the  expedient  would  hiave  only  put  a  more  inftantaneous  period  to  hi» 
mifery.  In  theetfort  he  very  feverely  cut  his  hand  with  the  glafs;  and  ai 
they  drew  him  back  he  grafped  a  chair,  with  which  he  felled  one  of  the 
aflailants,  and  a  defperale  refi fiance  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noife^ 
that  not  withftanding  the  mafly  walls,  and  thick  double  folding- doors, 
which  divided  the  apartments,  tne  Emprefs  was  dldurbed,  and  began  to 
cry  for  help,  when  a  voice  whifpered  in  her  ear,  and  imperatively  told  her 
to  remain  quiet,  otherwife,  if  (he  uttered  another  word,  the  (lioujd  be  put 
to  infiant  death.     Whilfi  the  Emperor  was  thus  making  a  laft  firuggle  the 

Prince"  Y firuck  him  on  one  of  his  temples  with  his  fift,  and  laid  him 

upon  the  flour  ;  Paul  recovering  from  the  blow,  again  implored  his  life ;  at 

this  moment  the  heart  of  P Z relented,  and  Ajpon  being  obferved 

'to  tremble  and  hefitate,  a  young  Hanoverian  refolutely  exclaimed,  **  We 
have  paifed  the  Rubicon :  if  we  fpare  his  life,  before  the  fettimg  of  to- 
morrow's fun,  we  fliall  be  his  vi6lims  I"  Upon  which  he  took  ofThis  fafh, 
turned  it  twice  rdund  the  naked  neck  of  the  Emperor,  and  giving  one  end 

to  Z ,  and  holding  the  other  himfelf,  they  pulled  for  aeon fiderable  time 

with  all  their  forpe,  until  their  mi ferablefovereign  was  no  more;  they  thea 
retired  from  the  palace  without  the  leafl  iholeflation,  and  returned  to  their 
refpe^lvc  homes>  What  occurred  after  their  departure  can  be  better  con- 
ceived than  depidled  :  medical  aid  wa^  reforted  to,  but  irt  vain,  and  upon 
\\\^  bfeathleffi  body  of  the  Emperor  fell  the  tears  of  hit  widowed  Empref* 

and 
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and  children^  and  doitfeftics ;  nor  was  genuine  grief  ever  more  forcibly  or 
leelingly  diiplayed  than  by  iiim  on  whole  brow  this  melancholy  evenl  had 
planted  the  crown.  So  paifed  away  this  night  of  horror,  and  thus  periQied 
a  Prince,  to  whom  nature  was  severely  bountiful.  The  acutenefs  and  pun- 
gency of  hi«  feeling  was  incompatible  with  happinefs :  unnatural  prejudice 
.preiled  upon  the  fibre,  too  finely  fpun,  and  fnapped  it, 

'  Tis  not  as  heads  that  never  ache  fupppfe. 
Forgery  of  faocy.  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp,  whofe  chords  elude  the  fight. 
Each  yielding  harmony,  difpofd  aright ; 
.  The  icrews  reversed  (a  tafk  which  it  he  pleafe 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  eafe), 
Ten  thoutknd  thoufand  firings  at  once  go  loofe. 
Loft,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  ufe.' 

COWPIH. 

The  fun  flionc  upon  a  new  order  of  things.  At  feven  o'clock  the  intelli- 
gence of  the'  demife  of  Paul  fpread  through  the  capital*  The  interval  of 
time  from  its  fird  communication  to  its  diffufion  over  every  part  of 
Peteriburg,  was  fcarcely  perceptible.  At  the, parade  Alexander  prefented 
himlelf  on  horfeback,  when  the  troops  with  tears  rolling  down  their  rugged 
and  fun  browned  faces,  hailed  him  with  loQd  and  cordial  acclamation. 
The  young  Emperor  was  overwhelmed,  and  at  the  moment  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  the  mod  extenfive  empire  under  heaven,  he  was  feen  to  (urq 
from  the  grand  and  afTecling^fpedlacle,  and  weep. 

"  What  followed  is  of  very  fubordinate  conHderation  ;  but  perhaps  it 
will  be  eagerly  alked,  to  what  extremity  did  the  avenging  arm  of  juflice 
purfue  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  ?    Mercy,  the  brighteft  jewel  of  every 
crown,  and  a  forlorn  and  melancholy  convi61ion,  that  the  reigning  motive 
vas  the    falvation  of   the  empire,   prevented  her  from  being  vihdi^ive, 
N«ver  upon  the  threatre  of  life  was  there  prefented  a  fcene  of  more  affe6l-^ 
jng  magnanimity  ;  decency,  not  revenge,  governed  tb^  facrifice.     P  » 
%       ■  was  ordered  not  to  approach  the  imperial  ref]dence,and  the  governor 
of  the  city  was  transferred  to  Riga.     As  soon  as  Madame  Chevalier  was 
inforiped  at  the  demife  of  her  imperial  patron,  (lie  prepared,  under  th^ 
protpdljon  of  her  brother,  a  dancer,  for  flight,  with  a  booty  of  nearly  a 
|n  11  lion  of  rubles.     A  police  officer  was  fent  to  infped  and  report  upon  her 
property:  amongft  a  pile   of  valuable  articles,  he  difcovered;  a  diamond 
f  rols  of  no  great  intrinf;c  value,  which  had  been  given  by  Peter  I.  to  a 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  on  that  account  much  elteemed  ;  it  was 
to  recover  this  that  the  oflicer  was  fent,  who  obtained  it,  after  the  moil 
indecent  and   unprincipled  refinance  on  her  part.     PafTports  were  then 
granted  to  Madame  Chevalier  and  her  brother.     Thus  termin^l^d  this  ev 
traordinary  and  impreffive  tragedy,** 

At  the  bcgjmiing  of  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Carr  pays  a  tribute  of 
jiinice  to  that  gallant  ofHcer  and  acconnplUbed  gentleman,  Sir  John 
B  iflafe  Warren ;  and  fpeaks  of  the  noble  family  of  the  PolignacSt 
whom  he  met  at  Sir  John's  hotel,  with  a  feeling  that  does  hioa  honor  | 
and  of  the  Corfican  Ufurper  with  that  becoming  indignation  which 
convinces  us.  that  he  has  fubdued  thofe  fi»lfc  tmptcf&omi  which  he 

bad 
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had  received  refbeSing  that  fanguinary  tyrant,  during  his  refidence  in 
his  capital,  which  we  had  occafion  to  reprobate  in  our  review  of  his 
**  Stranger  in  France."  ^ 

"  It  was  impoflfible  for  an  Englilhman  to  vifit  Peteriburgh  when  I  did, 
without  feeling  a  juftifiable  national   pride   in   findiiyg   his  country  repre- 
fented  by  one  of  her  moll  diflinguiflied  naval  heroes,  who,  to  the  frank- 
nefs  and  iincerity  fo  peculiar  to  that  character,  unites  the  graceful  attra6lions 
of  the  mofl  courteous  and  poliflied  manners.     From  the  intcepid  miniiler, 
and  his  elegant  and  enlightened  lady^  1  experienced  that  urbanity  And      ^ 
attention,  which  eminently  difiinguiflied  iheir  condu6l,  and  endeared  theoT 
to  the  Ruffian  court,  and  to  their  countrymen.     The  Emperor,  in  his  pri- 
vate circles,  has  often  extolled  the  nautical  fkill  and  undaunted  valour  of 
Sir  John  Borlafe  Warren,  and  honoured  him  with  his  friendfliip.     In  no 
period  of  thof«  political  ftorms  which  have  fo  long  fiiaken,  and  ftill  con- 
tinue to  convuUie,  the   continent  of  Europe,  has  the  cabinet  of  Ruffia 
manifelled  a  more  propitious  and  cordial  dilpofition  to  the  caufe  and  inter- 
efts  of  Great  Britain,  than  during  the  diplomacy  of'the  gallant  admiral. 

"  The  houfc  ofembaflTy,  a  noble  manlion,  in  ihe  Englilh  line  was  fitted  up 
with  great  tafte,  and  the  hofpitality  which  prevailed  in  it  was  truly  Russian. 
The  partiea^  which  affembled  there  were  ve/y  feledl  and  agreeable.  Amofigd 
the  moft  frequent  vifitors  1  met  the  Due  de  Polignac  and  feveral  of  the 
in<;mbers  of  £hat  illuflrious  houfe,  who,  from  the  higheft  rank^  and  an  in- 
fluence equal  to  that  of  their  fovcreign,  have  been  cafi:  into  the  regions  of 
the  north,  by  the  tertible  tornado  of  the  French  revolution,  where,  in  the  , 
fenfibility  and ^Bimincence  of  the  Empero^,  ihey  have  found  protection. 

*'  The  noble  fortitude  of  the  Polignacs,  and  particularly  the  heroic  and 
affeding  eloquence  of  one  of  the  brothers  before  the  tribunal  ^f  3oiiaparle« 
created  at  this  period  a  ftrong  fenlation  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world*  more  forcibly  thai\^  at  Peteriburgh.  In  another  age,  when 
paffion  and  prejudice  fliall  repofe  in  "  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  the 
HCftlm  invefligating  hiftorian  may  perhaps,  but  in  better  language,  defcribe 
their  crime,  as  I  have  ever  confidered  it,  a  confpiracy  of  Bonaparte  again(l 
hi-mfelf,  to  enable  him  to  alTume  the  imperial  purple.*' 

While  our  traveller  remained  at  Peterfburgh,  he  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  be  introduced  to  the  jiifily  ceielyated  Db£tor  Quthrie,  a  man  of 
great  iearnin]g,  extenfive  information,  and  varied  accomplifhments^ 
who  is  equally  loved  and  refpedled  by  all  who  have  the  honour  of  hi^ 
friendibip. 

"  It  was  v^ith  great  plea fure  that  I  availed  my felf  of  an  introdu^lon  tq 
the  venerable  Doctor  Outhrie,  phvfician  to  tha  Noble  Land  Cadet  corpS;, 
^  gentleman  of  the  moff  amiable  manners,  a  philofopher,  aq^d  well  kr\owq 
to  the  world  fur  his  various  fcientilic  and  literary  productions,  and  particu- 
larly for  being  the  editor,  as  he  has  roodeftly  announced  himfelf,  of  the 
letter^  of  his  deceafed  lady  from  the  Crimea,  whither  flie  went,  but  in 
vain,  in  fearch  of  health.  It  is  very  generally  believed,  that  the  Doctor 
yery  largely  contributed  to  this  able^nd  beautiful  work,  which,  from  fond- 
neis  to.  the  memory  of  the  departeds' he  is  anxious  fhould  be  CH>ntiderQd  a^ 
her  own. 

**  1.  found  ihe  Db6lor  proie&ed,  by  his  philofophical  knowledge^  from 
^^  p|  \h^  paoft  fuJtry  days  \  ev^r  e^tperie^c^.    He  wmt  in  si  httje  ftudy 
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liisilt  of  vrood,  raifed  opon  piff »  in  a  little  ineddow..    iRfieacI  cf  hfs  fin^ 
aaer  windows  being  open  to  admk  the  air,  they  were  all  doled  and  l^fteued 
without  ;^  his  (errarrt  occaOormMy  inoiHened  the  bfanches  af  the  tree?^  that 
were  (iifpended  oTer  the  biiitding,  with  water  from  a  garden>-ei»gine ;  and 
ta  pravent,  as  much  s^s  poi&ble,  iUe  adminton  o^  the  fites>  thei  entrance  was 
throagh  an  oater  door^  aiid  an  inner  one  of  gauae,  ami  m  the  centre  of  tiie 
loom  ilood  a  tub  dlled  with  ice  ;  by  thefe  means  the  Dodor,  ivhilit  erery 
fKher  perfon  was  languitliLug  at>d  parting  with  heat^  enjoyed  a  cool  and 
delightful  atinoipbere.    Bis rolleclion  of  SiberiaQ  sainerals^  g^n^>  and  prcci* 
ous  (lones  (aiBongH  which  is  a  beaatiSiil  ribbond  agate)  frooa  vario«s.  paits 
9f  tbe  RuifiaB  empire,  and  a  varietj  of  xnarioe  low  Is  frcxn  the  RulTiaa 
a»chipeIago>  are  verj  ciurioas  and  interefling.     i  heve  faw  a  fine  fpecimen 
«f  the  encoaftic>  or  wax-painting,  the  art.w  wliich  was  difcovered  a  few 
jears  iince  in  Hercolaneuixir  by  a  foldief  accidentally  holding  a  Bambeaat 
'  toan  apparantly  naked  wall,  when  thera^ion  of  tbe  heat  created*  to  his 
afto(uQ){nent,  a  beautiful  landHbpe,  by  reviving  the  encooftic  coknur  iii 
which  it  had  been  painted*    Tt^  Dodor  alCo  t>bligiiigly  (hewed  ne  am 
•pera  which  v^aft  compofed  by  the  late  flmprefs^  in  whrrh,  with  grefat 
poetical  fpirit  and  genuis,  fbe  has  defcribed  the  iounding  of  Mbfcow  and 
the  habits  and  culioms  of  the  Ruffians.    The  words-  of  many  of  the  foogs 
wese  adapted  to  old  Rufs  tunes,  and  otliers  were  fet  to  mu(icby  Sarti*     0€ 
^us  Iniperial  production  only  four  copies  were  ever  printed  ;  asfooa  as 
they  were  firuck  off,  the  pre(s,  the  types  of  which  were  made  at  Paiisy  was 
broken.     Independent  of  his  merited  reputation,  the  Do^oc  has  two  *otber 
leafons  fuil^ient  to' make  any  phLl^Copher  proud  and  bapp^  :  be  is  the  fa- 
tiier  of  two  lovely  daughters;  the  eldefi  is'bdy  Gafcoi^ne«  wboy  to  tbi^ 
cliarms  of  youth  and  beauty,  unites  the  mod  elegant  accomplifbrnents  and  • 
captivalii^  manners.     So  high  was  report  in  her  favour^  and  fo  little  c«i^ 
Ibe  be  known  with  impunity^  that  1  felt  a  fullen  fati^^adlion  in  teaming  lha| 
file  was  upon  a  vifit  to  her  friends  in  Scotland  whild  I  was  at  Peteribargb  : 
ffie  other  daughter  is  a  lovely  girl,  puriuing  her  Uudies  in  the  Convent  des 
Demoiielles. 

**  On  account  of  his  long  and  faithful  ferrFces,  the  Dcxfior  was  em^obted 
iiy  Paul,  who  nfivays  retained  a  great  [>artiality  for  him,  evet^  during  tbq 
temporary  dii'gaCt  which  he  felt  againft  his  countrymen :  he  is  honoured 
with  a  hat  and  feathers,  and  the  rank  of  a  gei>eraL  \t  is  ftcarcefy  neceifary 
Ibr  me  to  obferve  that,  in  a  mihtary  government  like  Ra(&a»  mibtdiy  moR 
^  jwecedes  every  other." 

The  account  of  a  memorable  fete  given  by  the  djftinguiibed  favourite 
of  the  Emprefs  Catherir^e  to  that  rrincefs,  at  the  Taorida  PalacCt  - 
which\  be  had  received  as  orre  of  the  nnagnificent  proofs  of  her  Im- 
peria)  bounty,  is  at  onc9  fo  charaSeriftic  of  tKc  fpirit  of  Prince 
Potemkin,  and  fo  curious  in  itfelf  th^t  we  cannot  forbear  to  ex-* 
tradl  it. 

•?  Soon  after  Prince  Potemkin's  return  from  the  conqaefi  of  Ctira  Tsir-* 
tary,  under  the  inOuence  of  a  gloomy  prepofeffion  that  it  woald  be  the  laft 
time  that  he  fbould  have  it  in  his  power  to  pay  due  borM>ur  to  his  imperial 
bene&^(«fsy  he  refolved  upon  giving  a  banquet,  which,  in  modern  Europe 
and  Afia,  Hiould  have  no  parallel.  What  the  expences  attending  itaiiiount<* 
•d  to>  were  never 'known,  but  they  mtift  tnve  been  piod^gtoas.    For 
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ts^ecsl  wfmlin  pcevious  to  tHe  gala,  the  mmQ  diflh^guifhod  ^itifH  ^er^ 
invUcd  from  41  (iant  countries  if)  alljil:  ia  i^  cuiiQ^iktion.    Tiie  grand  outline 
wai  <Siei£gQed  4>y  the  rrmce,  aiid  loA'arious  as  weU  as  vaXi  were  the  parCs, 
thait  not  one  of  tbe  affiHsu^ts  could  ioxm  ahj  previous  idea.of  tl>e  whole  of 
it.     la  4lie  general  iNiiUe  oif  preparation,  tbe  following  amecdat^  thai- 
prcfves  ike  natural  tafte  of  Poteadcin'«  oiind,  k  related  :  He  had  orderod  m 
ftalMe  4i'  Catfheriiae  to  be  ibrxned  of  shbtL^es^  which  he  intended  (hoiild 
be  caifed  vpon  a  pedeHal,  in  a  temple  of  preci«ui$  ftones,  ia  the  winter- 
^ni^;  for  the  tnoito  qpon  its  eaUahlalure  he  wrote:  **  To  Uie  MoHieif 
of  viy  Country,  and  to  me  the  moil  gracious.'*  In  bh  de£gp«  the  artili  ha4 
exteniSed  the  hand  and  elevated  i^  iceptie,  ia  the  ioriual  fiyie  of  our 
Queen  Anne^s  appearance  in  wax-work^  the  oritical.eyeof  this  Prince* 
although  he  has  heeo  teroied,  and  in  Tome  innances  juQly,  a /plendid  b£u> 
fcaiian,  in  a  moment  perceived  the  defici^ic^  of  grafce  in  the  attitudet  «n4  , 
ordeiedtlie  iceptre  to  be  inclined:  the  artift   retired  to  another  room  <im 
chagrin,  and  exclain:ied«  ^  This  great  lavage  has  ifnore  ta/ie  tiiais  I  hav^ 
>  ^ho  have  been  brought  ,ty>  in  the  Tap  of  the  Arts«"    Upon  giving  anoth^ 
dinediooy  the  artifl  ifiiarej,  and  reinonflrated  upon  the  eqormo«6  Asia  whi<5k 
it  would  coft :  *•  What  I  Sir,^  feid  PotenUcln,  '*  do  yoai  affed  to  know  the 
^€^th  of  my  treafurv  ?     Be  afTured  it  (lands  in  no  need  of  your  ienfibility,^ 
After  which  his  orders  were  obeyed  withou.t.ariy  refeience  to ^xpetiditure. 
**  'Nothing  could  exoeed  the  public  ieniation  which  this  leteexdll^d. 
At  length  the  evening  arrii^  when  the  Prince  was  to  appear  in  all  his 
^bffip  and  glory,  before  his  fond  and  adored  (bv^erek^n^    The  walis  of  .theie 
^lend id  apartments  were  moft  richly  and  beauufutly  ilium inatedj  and 
decx)rated  with  various  exquiUte  tranfparencies;  and  tiie  (iai(s,  hall>  avenues;* 
auid  (ides  of  the  roofns  were  iiiKid  with  odicers  of  (labe^  attached  to  the 
liouiebdd  of  th^  Prijice,  aaid  fervants,  in  the  nK)ft<:oftJy  drell'es,  aiid  m%g- 
tiifioent  liveries*     Tlie  orclieftra  exceeded  fix^  hundred^  vocal  and  indru- 
naentai  mulicians*  and  announced  the  entrance  of  the  Emprefs  and  h&t 
court*  richly  attired,  by  a  grand  overture  and  chorus,  which  reverberaled 
(hroi^  the  colonnades  and  ialloons«     Potemkin  conduced  ivis  Iinperi^ 
vidior  to  an  elevated  chair  glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds:  midway 
between  thq^ columns  were  boxes  gilt  with  pale  gold,  and  lined  with  greea 
lilk*  filled  with  (jje6)ators  in  gala  drefles.     The  fellivity  commenced  ivith  a 
dance  ot  youths  of  l>oth  fexes,  habited  in  white,  and  covered  with  pearls  and 
jewels,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  prefent  Emperor  jand  the  graiid  duke 
Conftantine  his  brother.'  After  the  dance,  and  the  mofl  cofily  retreil|mei^<i, 
the  party  repaired  to  tlje  threatrc,  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  palace,  whew 
an  occafional  piece^corapo(eil  in  honour  of  the  Emprefe,  was  j)erf©rmed. 
in  which  all  thef»wers  of  (inging,  ach'ng,  dancing,  drel^,  Iceneiy,  arvd 
decorations,    were,  dilj^layed.     Upon  the  conclufion  ct  the  drama,  the 
audience  rofe^and  as  if  impelled  by  magic,  the  benches,  touched  by  ii^ringj^ 
moved  and  formed  into  tables  and  little  feats,  which  were  almoft  ini*ta«ita- 
tieouily  coverbd  with  the  ricbeft  viands,  (ervad  up  in  gold  and  tilver.   The 
curtain  again  rofc;,  and  di(covered  a  hall  of  mirrors,  from  which  defcended 
globular  luitres  of  cryftal,  and  a  table  appeared  covered  with  the  rarity  of 
.  afmoiOt  every  regioRi   fplendidly  (e^ved  in  gold ;  and  at  the  head,  upon  a 
throne  gilded  and  gfittering  with  precious  rfones,  fat  the  Emprefs  furroimded 
by  her  court,  the  moft  brilliant  in  iLurope,     Such   were  the  arrangements 
in  this  place*  that  every  one  could  lee  and  be  feen.  In  the  coloffal  hall  were 
fpread  tables  (illedwith  delicacies  and  the  mofl  coil  ly  wh:ies«  atid  at  the 
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head  6f  it  was  a  prodigious-  maHy  cidern  of  folid  filver,  containing  fterlet 
foap,  which  is  faid  alone  to  have  coil  ten  thoufand  rubles.  During  this 
fplendid  reppfl,  in  every  room  the  fofteft  mufic  was  heard,  which  rathe^ 
enlivened  than  redrained  the  current  of  converfation.  Univerfal  decorunli 
and  hilarity  prevailed ;  every  wifti  was  anticipated,  every-  fenfe  was 
gratified.  "  i 

"  The  banquet  was  followed  by  a  fucceffion  of  magnificent  exhibitions^ 
and  the'Emprefs  did  not  rexire  till^nidnight.  As  (lie  proceeded  io-kcfr 
carriage,  it  was  obferved  that  (be  appeared  much  affefleS  by  the  homage 
which  had  been  paid  to  her,  encreafed,  perhaps,  by  the  tender  remembrance 
6(  departed  hours ;  and  as  (lie  turned  to  bid  the  Prince  adi^u,  (he  could 
Scarcely  i'uppoTt  herfelf :  at  this  touching  moment,  Potemkin  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  covered  her  hand  with  his  tears  and  kifles  :  it  was  deflined  that 
he  (liould  never  more  behold  her  under  that  roof,  and  his  mind  feeraed  to 
be  fully  polfeflfed  of  the  idea.  A  (hort  time  aflerwards,  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing from  Yafly  to  Nicolaiefi  he  was  feia^d  with  a  violent  cholic,  which  it 
is  fuppofed  was  produced  by  his  iinguiar  irregularities;  he  alighted  from 
his  travelling  carriage^  fupported  by  his  nieces,  with  difficulty  reached  a 
bank  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  and  ekpired  in  their  afrms.  His  remains  were 
interred  with  magnificent  honours,  at  Cherfon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  a  fplendid  maufoieum  was  raifed  to  his  memory  by  the. order 
of  her  czarian  m^efty. 

*'  The  difltke  which  Paul  fever  bore  towards  Potemkin,  principally  on 
accOuntTof  his  being  the  favourite  of  his  imperial  mother,  induced  the 
Emperor,  during  the  dreadful  fubverfion  of  his  mind,  to  order  the  body  of 
the  Prince  to  be  raifed  and  cxpofcd,  and  the  maufoieum  deftroyed.  A  lady 
whpm  I  met,  and  who  was  obliged,  during  this  fearful  period,  to  take 
refuge  iri  the  Crimea,  beheld  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  rehiains  of  the 
Prince  expofed  to/the  birds  of  the  air. 

"  To  what  trifles  do  many  perfons  owe  their  elevation  :  Potemkin  was 
indebted  for  his  honours  and  fortunes  to  q  feather.  In  the  devolution  which 
gaye^the  late  Eniprefs  fole  pofTetTion  of  the  throne,  (lie  appeafed  at  the  heacj 
of  the  Ifmail  of  guards,  when  Potemkin,  a  young  officer  in  the  cavalry, 
perceiving  that  (lie  had.no  feather  in  her  hat,  as  (he  appeared  on  that 
momentous  occafi(5n  en  mJlitaire,  rode  up  to  her  and  prelented  bis.  This 
extraordinary  man  experienced,  in  early  life,  a  diiappointmefit  of  the 
heart,  ,which  fo  frequently  forces  the  miiid  out  of  its  proper  fphere,  and 
unfettles  it  for  ever.  Potemkin  ruflied  irtto  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  (earch 
of  death  obtained  glory:  The  cruel  fair  one  (lill  rejeded  him,  notwith- 
iianding  his  fears  and  honours,  became  violently  fmitten  with  an  ugly  old 
man,  whom  (lie  married,  and^  hated  for  ever  after." 

Th«5re  are  many  othei:  curious  particulars  related  of  this  extraordi- 
nary naan,  which  our  limits  foVbid  us  to  tranfcribc.  Indeed  we  have 
already  fo  far  exceeded  our  ufual  bounds  in  the  copioufnefs  of  our  re- 
marks;, and  the  multiplicity  of  our  extracts  from  this  entertaining  work, 
that  vve  muft  bring  our  account  of  it  to  a  clofe.  But  we  cannot 
concl  ude  without  tranfcribing  one  other  (hort  paifage,  exhibiting  a 
new  isibde  of  checking  the  circulation  of  revolutionary  principles. 

*'   Catherine  pu,t  down  a  fe€t  ftill  more  formidable,  and  tiy  the  followin]^ 
whnti&cally  wife  manner»^  faved  her  people  ficbn  the  baneful  contagion  of 
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French  principles.  During  that  revolution^  which  portended  ruin  to  all 
the  facred  eflablifhments  of  all  nations,  when  in  England  Pitt  trampled  oul 
the  brightening  embers,  and  faved  his  country  from  the  devoj^ring  flamea^ 
a. group  of  miichievous  emiflaries  from  France  arrived  at  Peter  (burgh,  and 
began,  in  whifpers  amongd  the  mob,  to  perfuade  the  poor  drofhka  driver, 
and  the  ambulatory  vender  of  honey  quafs,  that  thrones  were  only  to  be 
confidered  as  flools,  and  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  fit  upon  one  of 
them  as  their  emprefs :  Catherine,  concealing  her  real  apprehentions,  ' 
availed  herfelf  of  the  powers  with  which  (be  was  clothed,  wiU^out  (bed- 
ding a  drop  of  blood.  She  knew  ridicule  to  be,  iii  able  hands,  a  powerftxi 
weapon,  and  refolved  to  wield  it  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  One  evening 
the  police  ofllicers  ^^ere  ordered  to  feize  all  thefe  illuminated  apofttes  of 
'  liberty,  and  bear  them  away  to  the  lunatic  afy lum,  where-  the  Emprefs  had 
direded  that  their  heads  fliould  be  iliaved  and  blidered^  and  their;  bodies 
well  fcour/&d  by  aperient  medkines,  and  kept  on  meagre  diet ;  this  regimen 
was  continued  for  fourteen  days,  when  their  confinement  terminated*  The 
common  Ruflians  had  heard  of  their  fate,  and  really  Relieving  th^t  they 
had  been  infane^  negle6ted  and  deferted  them  \ipoA  their  re-appearance  in 
the  city  with  (horn  heads,  hollow  eyes,  and  funk  .cheeks,  and  all  th« 
itriking  indications  of  a  recently  bewildered  mind.  If  this  mild  and  inge- 
nious projedl  had  failed,  Catherine  would  have  let  loofe  all  the  energy  of 
power,  and  for  this  purpo(e  (he  rapidly  caufed  to  be  built  that  vad  edifice, 
now  ufed  for  the  marine  barracks,  which  (he  dedined  for  a  flate  prifon.*' 

We  had  noticed  feme  defe£)r4  ^^  t^i^  Volume,  with  the  Intentiori  of 
psirticularinng  them ;  ^but  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  fuggefting 
to  the  author  the  neceffityof  impofing  fome  reflraint  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  imagination,  as  frequently  difplayed  in  an  affefled  anj 
a  bombaftic  ftyle,  equally  remote  from  digniiied  eloquence  and  front  ^ 
claffical  purity.  The  very  title  of  his  book  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of 
this  d'ef(p£t.  We  had  alfo  remarked  fome  incohfiftency  in  his  notions 
oijlavery'j  for  while  he  expatiates  on  the  ivils  of  flavery,  he  repre- 
fcnts  the  Ruflian  flaves,  in  piany  inftances,  as  enjoying  all  the  com-' 
forts,  and  even  all  the  luxurits  ,of  life,  thus  affording  a  very  fatif- 
fadlory  confutation  of  his  own  argument.  Put  we  have  loft  our 
reference  to  this  pafTage,  and  to  another  in  which  he  dates  the  num- 
ber pf  proftitutes  at  Paris  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  f:line  defcriptioni 
of  women  in  London  ;  a  ftatement  notorioufly  contrary  to  fa<fl.  It  is 
fuflicient,  however,  to  notice  thefe  points  to  induce  the  author  to 
reconfider  thedi ;  and  his  work  is  fo  interefiing  as  to  be  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  correftion  ;  for  which  we  doubt  not,  an  opportunity 
will  fooq  be  afforded  him,  by  a  call  for  a  new^editiofi. 

jf  Voyage  round  the  Pf^orld^  in  the  Tears  i8oo,  1801,  1802,  and  t%o^  ; 
in  which  the  Author  vijited  the  principal  IJlands  injhe  Pacific  Ocean ^  ) 
and  the  Englijh  Settlements  of  Port  Jackfon  and  Norfolk  IJland.     By 
John  Turnbull.  In  three  Vols,  lamo.' Pp.  740.    Philips,    1805. 

THE  fpirit  of  navigation  and  difco very  which  burft  forth  in  Europe 
a.t  the  coixclufion  of  the  fifteenth  century^  and  which  (hone 
forth  with  (q  much  luftre  and.  fuccels,  ia  Qiur  own  >Goiuitry>  in  the 
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glortoos  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  beett  happily  revived,  in  the 
reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  with  increafing  fplendour.  Difcoveries 
have  been  made  of  new  countries  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
the  eafe,  and,  we  ttiay  fay,  the  pleafure  attending  colonization,  form 
a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers,  the  privations 
and  fuiFerings,  of  various  kinds,  with  which  our  forefathers  had  to 
ftruggle,  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  By  thefe  recent  difcoveries 
a  variety  of  new  and  moft  interefting  objp6ls  is  prefented  to  various, 
defcriptions  of  men  :  to  the  mercantile  adventurer,  new  fources  of 
coicnmerce;  to  thofe  who  pant  after  the  poffeffipn  of  independence,  a 
foil  that  courts  the  hand  of  induftry,  and  ever  pours  its  bounty  fpon- 
taneoufly  ;  and  to  the  philofophcr,  fubje<9:s  of  fpeculation  which  add 
to  the  ftores  of  fcience  phyfical  and  moral.  The  map  of  human  na- 
ture has  been  unfolded  more  and  more.  The  ftate  of  fociety  amongp 
the  Aborigines  of  America  could  not  have  appeared  more  fingular  and 
furprifing  to  their  fiift  vifitors  from  Europe,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and  the  numerpus  ifles' 
in  the  South  Seas,  to  the  enlightened  philofophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. .  Though  many  voyages  to  thefe  parts  have  been  publifbed,. 
the  field  of  obfervation^is  fo  vaft  and  various,  that  new  accounts,  if 
drawn  from 'nature  with  judgment  and  tafte,  are  ft  ill  read  with  avi- 
dity.  .  The  voyage  under  leview  ranks  among  that  number.  Mr. 
Turnbull  has  fenfibility  to  receive  fntercfting  impreflions,  judgment  to 
(eled,  and  probity  to  rela-te  with  fidelity  the  fa<fts  and  occurrences 
which  came  under  his  notice,  and  attraftcd  his  attention. 

Mr.  Turnbiil),  whilft  fecond  officer  of  the  Barvvell,  in  1799,  with 
the  firft  officer  of  that  fh'p,  had  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  from  their 
own  a£lual  obfervation,  that  the  Americans  carried -on  a  moft  lucra- 
tive trade  to  the  north-weft  of  that  vaft  continent*.  Strongly  im- 
prefTe^  with  this  perfuafion,  they  refolved,  dn  their  ret urii  home,  to 
reprefent'  it  to  fome  gentlemen  of  well-known  mercantile  enterprize. 
Tney  approved  of  the  fpbculation,  and  loft  no  time  in  preparing  for 
its  execution.  Having  obtained  the  neceflary  permiflion  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  they  proceeded  to  Portfmouth,  in  a  newfliip,  in  the 
letter  end  of  May  ;  and  having  there  joined  their  convoy  and  the  Eaft^ 
India  fleet,  finally  left  England  on  the  firft  of. July,  to  pufh  their  for-^ 
tunes  in  regions  but  little  frequented  by  Europeans.  They  foon 
reached  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  **  that  garden  of  the  world."  Having 
touched  at  Brazil,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  are  enter- 
tained with  manners,  cuftoms,  and  occurrences,  they  proceed  on  their 
voyage,  and,  through  Bankes's  Straits,  arrive  at  Port  Jackfon^  in 
Botany  Bay,  ))eing  the  'third  veflTel  that  had  ever  attempted  this  paf-^ 
fage.  It  was  refolved,  that  Mr.  Turnbull  fhould  remain  herCj^  to 
diipofeofihe  cargo,  whilft  the  Captain  fbould  proceed  irhtheveffel 


*  Th^  grammatical  conftr4i6lion  here  points  to  China  :  but  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  mail  mean  the  ContiMnt  tf  Amxric  a. 


OP  the  nortji  weft  fpeculation. .  Mr.  Turribiill  bcmg^now  a  refident» 
pro  temporey  in  Botany  Bay ^  enjoyed  a 'favoufableopportanity  ,of  giv-r  , 
ing  feme  attention  to  the  nature  and   circumitances  of  this  fo  cften .. 
mentioned,  but  little  known,  fettlement.     Ooe  charafteHftic  of  the 
colony^  and  which  ftiuck  Mr.  T.  with  peculiar  force,  was  this : 

*     f  . .  • 

'*  That  it  is  alraofl  the  only  fettlement  in  the  world  in  which  the  reu*  , 
dence  of  fluropeans   has  productjd  abfblutely  no  change  in  the  manners  or 
uiefu  I  knowledge  of  the  natives.'*     "The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  (as  Mr. 
T.  mentions  afterwards)  have  adopted  our  fifliing- hookas,  acknowledged  the , 
fuperiority  of  oiir  tools,  and  almofl  univerfally  laid  afide  their  implements 
of  bone.     The  Sandwich  iflanders  are  in  many  refpedls  ftill  more  advanciki 
ih  the  k'now^ledge  and  ufe  of  European  commoditieii.     It  Is  not  fo  with  the 
natives  of  New  Holland :  they  have  gained  nothing  in  civilization  fince' 
their  firft  difcovery.*^ 

The  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, is  defcribed.  An  account  is  giveo  of  its  population,  the 
civil  government,  and  general  chara(9er  of  the  fettfers.^  **  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole  population,  Jbath  men  and  women,  are  Iri(h  ' 
convj£ls,  many  of  whom  were  tranfported  thither  for  fedttious  prac- 
tices.*^ Mr.  Turnbull  is  of  opinion,  that  ifan  enemy  were  to  make  ' 
their  appearance  in  any  force  that  {hould.promife  effedt^  this  patt  of 
the  Gonvi£ls,  at  leaft,  would  join  them.  There  is  indeed  one  fe-p 
curity,  Mr.  T.  obfcrves,  againft  any  attack  of  this  nature — "  the  little 
value  of  the  lettlemebt  to  the  conquerors  ;"  but  if  New  Souih  Wales 
is  nothing  in  itfelf,  like  Malta  it  may  haye  a  relative  importance. 
^^  The  multitude  of  law*fuits  and  litigations  in  this  colony  exceed  all 
proportion  to  its  population.  There  were  not  leCs  than  three.hundred 
capiafes,  fumtnonfes,  and  executions,  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  fitting  of  the  civil  court,  and  the  fees  of  office  to  tKe  provoft  were 
("aid  tp  amount  to  pearly  three  hundred  pounds."  Mr.  T,  fuppofes, 
that  this  '*  may  appear  ftrange."  To  moft  readers  we  prefume  it  will 
appear  quite  natural,  and  what  was  to  be  expeded. 

**,  The  AjboriginaMnhabitants  of  this  diftant  region  are,  beyond  coropa* 
rifon,  the  moft  barbarous  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  refidence  of  Eu- 
ropeans (ans  had  been  before  noticed)  has  here  been  wholly  ineffedlual.  The  - 
natives  ore  (lill  in  the  fame  ft  ate  as  at  our  firil  fettleibent.  Every  day  are' 
men  and  women  td  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  naked  as 
in  the  moment  of  their  birth)  They  ftill  perfift  in  the  eiijoyment  of  their 
eafe  ^d  liberty  in'their  own  way,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  tg  any  advice  on  this 
fubje6l. 

*'  Is  this  to  be  imputed  to  a  greater  portion  of  natural  ftapidity  than 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  offavages?  By  no  means:  if  an  accurate  obferva- 
i^on,  and  a  quick  perception,  of  the  ridiculous,  be  admitted  as  a  proof  oF 
natural  talents,  the  natives  oFNew  South  Wales  ate  by  no  means  deficient. 
Their  mimicking  of  the  oddities,  drefs,  walk,  gait,  and  looks  of  all  fhe  £u^ 
ropeans  whom  they  have  feen,  from  the  time  of  Governor  Philips  down- 
wards, is  fo  exact,  as  to  be  a  kind  of  hiitofic  regijlerof  their  feveral  action* 
and  charadlers.     Governor  Philips  and  Colonel  Grofs  [(hould  not  this  b^  , 
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Gfvsef]  they  imittte  io  the  life;  smd  to  this  day,  if  there  be  any  thing  pe* 
cvlIw  in  any  of  our,  coantrymen.  Officers  in  the  Corps,  or  even  convids, 
aoy  ca(t  i]^  the  eye«  of  hobble  in  the  gait,  any  trip,  pr  ilrut,  flammering, 
or  thick  fpeaking,  (hey  catch  it  in  the  moment,  and  reprel'ent  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  renders  it  iropoffible  not  to  recognize  the  original./  They  are^ 
moreover^  great  proficients  in  the,  language  and  Newgate  Oang  of  the  con- 
victs, and  in  the  cafe  of  any  qiiarrel  are  by  no  means  unequal  to  them  in 
the  exchange  of  abufe. 

**  But  this  is  the  fum  total  of  their  acquifitions  from  Europeafn  inter- 
cburfer  In  every  other  rc'fpefl,  they  appear  incapable  of  any  improvem^at, 
p'T  ever^  change." 

This  incapacity  in  the  New  Hollanders,  Mr.  T.  does  not  impute 
to  any  unufual  portion  of  ftupidity,  becaufe  they  are  found  to  be  ad- 
~  mirable  mimicks  ;  iFor  he  prefumes  that  ''  a  quick  perception  of  the 
r/W/Vw/i?«5  muft  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  natjural  talents.     Certainly 
a  quick  perception  ci  the  ridicubus  (fo  nearly  allied  to  the  exercife  of 
reafon)  muft  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  quick  talents.     But  does  the 
mimicking  of  thpfe  fav^gcs,  in  every  other  refpedi  fo  ftupid,  intrac- 
table, and  indocile;  prpceied  from  Xh^fenfus  ridiculi  (v^hich  the  cele- 
brated profcflbr  Hutchinfon  confider^  as  an  original -principle  in  hu- 
man nature,  as  well  as  a  moral  fen fe,  a  fenfe  ofbeatity,  &c.)  and 
not  rather,  like  that  of  apes  and  parrots,  from  what  appears  fingular^ 
peculiar,  mark^,  or  ftriking  ?     In  the  town  of  Perth,  about  forty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lenox,  who  was  deaf  and 
^umb,  and  certainly  had  the  appearance,  at  leaft,  of  fiupidity  {  yet 
Dumbie  Lenox,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  rnoft  es^cellent  mimic.  There 
was  not  any  perforl  of  note  in  the  town,  that  might  not  immediately 
be  recognized  from  Dumbie  Lenox's  imitation  of  his  gait,  manner|,andi 
general  appearance.     Mimicry  depends  on  the  fenfes  and  pliability  of 
the  organs,  not  on  the  intellcft.     When  the  New  Hollanders  iliaU 
become  better  reafoners,  they  will  be  worfe  miiliics. 

The  account  that  is  given  by  our  author  of  the  means  and  modca 
of  jife,  the  ways,  or  arts  in  peace  and  war,  and  general  character  oF  . 
« the  New  HoUanders,  as  well  as  o^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Societyaxid 
Sandwich  iilapds,  &c.  is  in  perfc£t  conformity  with  the  narratives  of 
Capt.  Cook  and  other  voyagers :  but  be  ha$  noticed  'and  recorded 
many  curious  particitlars  which  they  have  not  mentioned,  and  which 
probablv  did  not  fall  iHider  their  obfervation.  They  are  all  of  them 
great  cheats,  liars,  beggars,  and  thieves:  even  the  royal  families^ 
kings  and  queens,  princ€»  and  princefles,  not  excepted.  Their  p(4n-< 
cipal  fubfiftehce,  as  haftl^n  obierved^by  every  vifitor,  is  drawn  frofn 
the  fea  and  rivers^  and  htnce  the  fea-cdaft  is  much  better  inhabited 
.than  the  interior. 

-  •'  When  a  dead  vvhale  is  caft  on  (hore,  they  (the  New  "Hollaiiders)  live 
,  fumptttoufly^  flookin|^  to  it  in  great  numbers,  and  feldora  leave  It  till' the. 
himes  are  well  picked.,  Their  fubditute  for  bread  is  a  fpecies  of  root,  fome- 
thin^  refembling  the  fern.  It  isroclfted  and  pounded  between  two^oneft, 
Suid  being  ibtti  nixisd  with  fiftir  and  perhaps  fome'other  ingredients,  con* 
i.  (litut«s 
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ftitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  food. '  They  haveoyfters  of  an  extraordinary 
fize,  three,  of  them  being  Cufficrent  for  any  ordinary  man." 

"  The  genera!  caules  of  quarrels  among  the  natives  of  Botany  Bay  ap- 
pear to  arrle  from  jealou fy  of  their  women  ;  and  one  mode  of  retaliation  is, 
feizirig  on  and  ravi(hing  tpem,  which,  wC  prefume,  is  not  fo  grievous  a  fuf* 
fering  ther^  as  it  would  be  in  Europe/' — "  Tite  quicknefs  of  their  eye*  and 
ear  is  equally  lingular.  They  can  hear  anddillinguifti  obj^ds  which  would 
ef'cape  an  European.  This  circurtftance  renders  them  very  acceptable  \ 
guides  to  our  fpqrtfmen  in  the  woods,  as  they  never  fail  to  point  out  the 
game  before  any  European  caa  difcover  it.  /They  deep  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven  for  their  covering.  In  wet  weather  they  retreat  to  the  caverns 
in  tciQ  rocks,  and  remain  tli^re,  having  lighted  fires  zK  the  mouth,  till  the 
tempefl  is  difpelled.  They  are  faid  to  be  terribly  afraid  of  viiions  and  ap-. 
paritions.  Their  canoes,  compofed  of  the  bark  ef  trees  tied  together  in 
iinall  Iplinters,  are  the  moll  miferable  that  it  ispoflSble  to  conceive.  They 
are  actually  half  full  pf  water ;  and  nothing  but  the  buoyancy  of  the  mate* 
rials  couid  prevent  them  a  minute  from  linking.  In  this  crazy  crafl,  3 
whole  family  may  frequently  be  feen  a-fi(hing.  A  fire  of  embers  is  ufually 
in  the  midfl  of  the  veffel,  and.  the  filh  tliey  catch  is  thus  drelfed,  or  rather 
half  warmed,  in  the  fame  inllant  in  which  it  is  caught." 

On  the  firft  fettlemeatof  the  cojony  at  Botany  Bay,  all  intercourfe 
was  much  impeded  by  their  je'aloufy  of  their  new  vifitors.^ 

'*  It  was  not  without  many  friendly  advances,  and  fome  artifice,  that  the 
Governor  could  in  any  degree  appieafe  them,  or  induce  them  to  venture 
among  the-4ettlers,  '  One  of  their  chiefs,  Bennelong,  a  warrior  of  great 
repute,  was  caught  by  a  very  fingular  expedieqt.  Having  taken  a  liking 
ta  a  fai lor 's  jacket,  it  was  offered  to  him  without  Hefitation,  and  a  faibr 
ordered  to  affift  him  In  putting  it  on.  The  fellow  obeyed,  Wd  by  putting 
the  back  of  the  jacket  on  f  ont,  contrived  to  hamper  the  arms,  aiid  effectu- 
ally fecare  the  Ituray  lavage.*'  '  v^ 

Mr.  T.  heard  another  ridiculous  anecdote,  the  trujth  of  which  *'  he 
does  not  abfolutely  [too  ahfolutely^  he  fays  \  h\xt  abfoluie  admits  not  pf 
9Xiy  degrees]  alTert,  though  the  ignoranc:^  of  the  natives^  be  obfer^es 
at  the  fame  time,  renders  it  not  incredibfe. 

*'  Some  fiiii  belonging  to  the  failors  of  a  fliip  in  the  harbour,  b?)illng  in 
acamp-kellle  O^er  the  j  fire  on  fliore,  fome  of  the  natives  obferved  them 
with  a  look  of  defire,  arid,  watching  their  opportunity,  flily  put  in  theic 
hands  to  take  one  put ;  and  being  thus,  as  it  were,  caught  in  a  trap,  betook 
theYnfelves'  to.  flight,  with  lookk-fuH^  of  equal  terror  arid  aiJonilhment,  and 
roaring,  like  fo  many  wounded  bull^^'  I  can  the  more  readily  believe  this, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  that,  except  in  their  mimicry,  they  can 
fcarcely  conned  two  ideas  togelhefr." 

Therefore,  as  aboVe  obfenrcd,  excellence  in  mimicry  is  not  a  proof 
of  excellent  naturjii  talents.  While  we  do  notlfi  every  inftance  agree 
with  our  candid  author  in  his  conelunons,  we  greatly  refpe£t  his  ftriA 
regard  to  truth,  in  his  narration  of  matters  of  fad.  If  it  had  been  his 
obje^  to  pr9ve,  from  the  admirable  mimicry  of  thofe  favages,  that 
they  had  good  natural  part$;  he  would  not  have.infifted  fq  much  on 
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their  extreme  ftupidity  in  other  rcfpcfls.  He  ftatcs  fa£ls,  leaviri^ 
theories  to  others ;  though  he  fometimes  fuggefts  hints  for  the  exer* 
cife  of  refle6lion.  ^ 

I     The  curiolity  of  kaowins;  thecharafter  andclrcumftancesof  newly*- 

difcovered  favages  is  fcarcely  greater  than  that  of  knowing  the  light  in 
which  our  own  chara£ler  and  circumftances  are  viewed  by  them.  The 
following  anecdotes,  therefore,  ofBenftelong,  the  chief  already  men- 
tioned, are  mtroductd  into  this  liarrative  with  tafle  and  judgment. 

'*  Whilft  Bennelong  was  in  England,  be  was  prefented  to  maf^y  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  firft  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  from  many 
of  them  prefents  of  clothes  and  other  articles/wftich^a  favage  of  any  other 
coantry  would  have  deemed  almoflf  ineitimable.  It  was  not  fo,  however/ 
with  Bennelong.  He  was  no  fopner  re-landed  in  his  own  country,  than  he 
forgot,  or  at  ieaft  laid  afide^  all  the  ornaments  and  improvements  he  had 
reaped  from  his  travels,  and  returned^  as  if  with  increafed  relid),  to  ail  bis 
former  loath fome  and  favage  habits.  His  clothes  were  thrown  away,  as 
burthenfomereliraints  on  the  freedom  of  his  limbs,  and  he  became  again 
as  complete  a  New-Hollander,  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  native  wilds. 
Indeed  the  fame  obfervation  ho^ds  gopd  with  refped  to  the  reft  of  his  coun- 
tryman ;  for  though  they  are  continually  craving  clothes,  it  is  but  very  lel- 
dom  that  they  appear  in  them  a  fecond  time. 

"  It  cannot,  indeed,  bfe  denied  that  Bennelong  is  fomewhat  advanced 
beyond' his  countrymen  in  European  ^quifitions,  for  he^can  occafionally 
Cohverfe  with  eafe  and  even  intereft.  The  names  of  Lady  Sydney  and 
Lady  Jane  Dundas  are  oflen  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  appears  juftly  grateful 
for  the  favours  received  from  thele  his  fair,  patronelles.  It  is  not  unpleafing 
to  litlen  to  his  relations  of  the  wonders  feen  by  him  during  his  abode  in 
England.  One  incident,  in  particular,  he  relates  with  all  the  fatisfadion  of 
a  favourite  ilory :  that  beiiig  at  the  hOufe  of^a  very  refpedable  gentleman, 
and  furrounded  with  humberlefs  viiitors  of  curiofity,  an  old  gentleman,  un- 
moved amidd  the  general  eagernlsfs,  took  no  further  notice  of  him  than 
befiowingon  him'  a  tingle  glance,  and  then  helped  hi  mfblf  bountifully  to  a 
pinch  of  fitiufF,  and  requeued  the  company  to  pafs  the  bottle,  which  had  for 
fdme  time  been  quite  neglected.  This  apathy  and  inflexible  gravity  (eem 
to  Jiave  made  more  imprellion  on  the  mind  of  Bennelong  than  all  the  won- 
ders and  glitters  of  drefs  that  he  had  feen  that  evening ;  and  from  the  plea- 
fure  he  takes  in  relating  this  incident,  he  no  doubt  conHders  (he  old  gentle- 
man as  one  of  the  wifeft  men  in  the  company,  or  perhaps  m  England! 
Behnelong  (who  is  his  countrymen  in  epitome]  is  foaddided  to  drinking, 
that  he  Would  fcarcely  ever  be  fober  if  he  could  obtain  fpirits  ;  and  when- 
ever ii^loxicaled,  he  is  intolerably  mifchievous. 

**  A  gentleman  of  great  humanity  made  the  trial  of  cultivating  a  young 
native  boy  feind  girl,  beginning  with  them  from  their  infancy,  juftly  thinking 
that  hiR  early  comraenceipent  gave  the  beft  promife  of  fuccefs. 

«  Th«y  were  accordingly  ftridlly  and  anstiotilly  attended,  and  fupplied 
.  with  food,  clothes,  and  every  thing  either  neccffary  to  the  comfoh,  or  to 
the  forming  of  them  to  European  habits.  No  fooner,  however,  ^n  their 
advanced  age,  were  they^  reftored  to  their  free  choice,  and  liberty  of  a&ion, 
than,  throwing  ftiide  all  their  European  improvements,  and  rejeding  with 
difdain  ail  tiie  habits  ofcivilissed  life,  they  returned  to  their  countrymei^^ 
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smd  preferfe(i  even  the  ■fanning' of  a.  favage  life  to  all  the  plehty  and  com- 
paraiiv^  luxury  of  i  civil  fociety.  Numberlefs  are  the  other  examples  of  ^ 
the  fame  kind ;  indeed  To  many  as  almofi  to  induce  a  concludop,  that  a* 
New  Hollander  is  phyflcally  incapable  of  civilization.  The  New  Hollander^, 
are  wholly  without  any  ibriip  of  government,  or  any  family  or  indi/idual. 
whom  they  ackiiowledge  as  their  king  or  chief, 

*'  EarturitioD  here  feems  excepted  from  the  general  curfe.  The  wotncn,' 
in  a  few  hours  after  their  delivery,  return  ^ojhe  performance  of  their  do- 
meftic  duties.  Whilft  the  female  child  is  in  its  infancy,  they  deprive  it  of 
the  tWofir^  [the  fir  tl  two]  joints  of  ihe  little  finger  of  the  right  hand;  the 
operation  being  effe^ed  by  obftru61ing  the  circulation,  by  means  of  a  lighf, 
ligature.  The  difmember^d  part  is  thrown  into  the  fea,  that  the  cjuild  may 
be  hereafter  fortunate  in  fiihing.  They  have-  alio  a  cuftom  of  extrading 
from  the  male  children,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  one  of  their  front  teeth." 

Mr.  TurnbuU,  departing  from  Port  Jackfon,  proceeds  lo  Norfolk  - 
ijland,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which,  as  well  asof  two  fmaller 
adjacent  iflands,  known  by  the  name  of  Philips  and  Nepean,  are  de- 
{bribed.  At  Norfolk  ifland,  he  was  informed  by  a  letter  ,from  his 
companion,  the  Captain  of  the  (hip,  that  the  North-Weft  fpecula- 
^  tion  had  entirely  failed,  and  that  he  had  In  con fequence  returned  to- 
Port  Jackfon  ;  that,  under  thefe  circumftances,  he  bad  copie  t6,a  re- 
foluiion  to  try  fiafs*s  Straits,  and  endeavour  to  make  up  a  cargo  of 
fkins,  as  their  licence  from  the  £aft  India  Company  compelled  them 
to  vifit  China. 

,The  following  Angular  ftory  of  a  fugitive,  befides  that  it  isamufing. 
in  itfelf,  containb  fome  interefting  local  defcription. 

*'  As  the  Captain  (whofe  name  is  not  mentioned)  returned  frpm  his 
voyage  to  the  North- Weft,  he  was  compelled,  by  theneceflity  of  recruiting 
his  /lock  of  fre(h  water,  to  ftop  at  one  of  thole  folitary  iilands  with  which 
the  furtace  of  the  South  Sea  is  eVery  where  ftudded,  and  not  one  half  of 
ivhich,  however  fertile  and  beautrful,  have  any  other  inhabitants  than  the 
itfual  fea-birds.  Alter  the  watering  was  completed,  the  boat  was  difpatched 
to  another  part  of  the  ifland,  abounding  in  the  cocoa  nut  and  cabbage  tree/  ' 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  fruit,  they  had  begun  to  cut 
down.  They  were  all  in  the  ufual  fpirits  of  men  wtio  touch  at  land  after 
the  lopg  coili^nem^nt  of  a  fea  voyage,  when  their  mirth  was  interrupted  by 
^  mod  hideous  UQife.  Th^  found  approach/ed,  exclaiming  to  them,  in  libt- 
fid  exclamation^  and  jg^ood  E.pgli(h,  as  they  thought,  to  defift.  The  whole 
party  were  now  panic-Ar^ck.  F^rCuaded  that  it  could  be  nothing  but  a 
lupern^tiir^l  being  warning  them  froin  his  (acred  don^ain,  and  that  inflant 
death,  or  fome  horrible  puni(hment,  would  attend  their  dif«bedience ;  a 
pooncil  of  war  was  held  on  the  (pot,  and,  after  fome^^j  and  'coa^,  it  was  finally 
9gre^  to  (i^nd  l^y  one  another,  and  not  to  take  to  their  heels  till  the  enemy 
lippeared.  ^be  fpe^re  at' length  advanced,  in  appearance  a  favage,  and 
reproached  them  for  their  unprovoked  trefpafs^on  his  premifes.  The  party 
were  at  length  convinced  that  their  monfler  was  no  other  than  a  man,  who* 
according  to  his  own  account  and  conjectural  reafoning,  had  been  left  oii 
the  ifland  by  a  (hip.  about  four  months  before.  The  reader  will  readily 
ponclu4e«  that  he  had  not  received  this'punifliment  for  liis  good  behaviour. 
His  beard  had  not  been  ihaved  iince  the  firfl  moment  of  his  landing.    His 
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raiment  was  all  in  rags,  and  his  flefh  as  B\thy  as  a  milter  who  had  never  ap* 
peared  above  the  furface  of  his  mother  earth. 

*'  The  fiTlt  enquiry,  of  courle,  was,  how  he  came  to  be  left  on  the  ifland, 
vf^ih  every  probability  of  perifhing :  a  queltion  to  which  he  codd  return 
no  very  falisfadory  anfwer.  The  next  quefiidn  w*s,  as  to  his  mode  of 
living,  to  ^^^hich  he  i)eplied  fomewhat  more  fti(eiligibly ;  thtet  the  principal 
arti<^Ie  of  his  lubfiftence  was  the  cocoa  nut,  fifli,  and  land  alid  fea  crab^ 
that  one  time  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  wild'hog,  but,-  for  want  of 
fall  to  preierve  it,  he  could  make  it  laft  but  two  days. 

'*  After  fome  farther  intercburfe,  (brae  of  the  party  accompanied  him  to 
what  he  called  his  houfe,  which  was  built  in  a  particular  fliape,  three  pofts 
being  iunk^in  the  ground,  and  im-lined  towards  each  other,  lb  as  to  form  a 
complete  half  of  a  regular  bi  fed^ed  cone..  The  rooF  \^as  doubly  and  trebly 
matted  over  with  tfie  leaves  and  fmaller  branches  ofthe  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  but 
the  houfe  altogether  appeared'  more  like  a  dog-kennel  than  a  fuitable  abode 
for  a  human  being.  The  houfehoid  furniliire  confined  of  an  old  trunk, 
a  dirty  flock  bed,  an  axe,  a  pocket  knife,  a  butcher's  fteel,  and  four  gun 
^ints.  In  this  fituation,  four  hundred  miles  from  any  human  being,  and  at 
almofran  immeafurable  di fiance  from  his  native  country,  this  fellow  ap« 
peared  fo  contented  with  his  condition,  that  he  feetned  to  have  no  wifli  to- 
depart.  When  a  propolal  was  made  to  him  to  accompany  our  men  to  the 
(hip,  he  pauled  for  lome  time,  and  at  length  made  a  demand  for  wages, 
which,  asWpreflive  of  indifference,  would  doubtlefs  have  juftified  them  in 
leaving  him  to  his  fate.  At  length,  however,  he  (utfered  himfelf  to  be 
periuaded,  but  flill  feenncd  to  confider  the  convenience  mutual,  or  rather 
that  we  were  the  obliged  party. 

They  could^  never  procure  from  him  any  fatisfaftory  account  as  to  the 
caufe  of  his  beihg  left  on  the  ifland  ;  but  they  never  entertained  any  doubt,' 
that  it  was  no  flight  criire  that  could  provoke  his  Captain  and  his  comrades 
to  fuCh  an  exemplary  punifliment.  Indeed  his  fubfequent  condud  was  » 
fuch  as  to  jufti fy  thi's  conjedlure;  for,  inftead  of  any  gratitude  to  his  de- 
liverers, he  was  found  to  be  luch  a  mover  of  fedition  amongft  the  fhip's 
company,  that,  for  thepreiervation  of  good  order  in  the  (hip,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  leave  him  at  Port  Jackfon." 

'  Our  voyagers,  leaving  Norfolk  ifland  with  a  fair  wind,  proceeded 
to  Otaheite,  where  they  were  vifited  by  the  chiefs  and  miffidparies. 

"  The  King  being  very  defirous  to  obtain  fome  of  ouiTava,  that  is,  fpi- 
rituous  liqu«vPs,  we  gratified  him  with  a  fmall  quantity,  which  was  handed 
<lown  to  him  in  a  cocoa-nut  fliell  in  his  canoe.  On  receiving  tbe  prefenl* 
he  faid  aloud  *  My  ty  te  tata,  my  ty  te  pohie — ^Very  good  men,  very  good 
Ihip.'  We  afterwards  learned,  that  his  Majelly  was  fomewhat  too  much 
addided  to  the  ule  of  fuch  liquors,  and  that  he  would  go  all  lengths  to  pro* 
cure  them.  His  father  Pomarie  was*  not  yet  returned  from  an  expedition 
againft  his  enemies  in  another  part  of  the  itland.  It  may  be  necelFary  here 
to  obferve,  that,  by  ihe  laws  oF  Otaheite,  the  fon,  immediately  on  his 
birth,  tucceeds  to  the  dignity  of  his  father,  the  father,  from  that  inftant  be- 
coming only  adminilirator  for  his  child.  Oloo  therefore  was  king,  and. 
Pomarrie,  his  father,  regent, 

'*  Nothing,  in  the  way  of  prefents,  was  fo  acceptable  as  fire  arms.     No- 
other  kind  ot  pre 'ent  could  be  made  acceptable,  even  to  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager Edeoh.    Whatever  was  offered  to  her,  cloth,  looking-glaiies,  fcrOiirs^ 

even 
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.  even  axe:;,  flie  rejected  with  difdainy  making  us  underfland  tliat  (he  was  as 
capable  as  any  man  in  the  country  of  making  ufie  of  fire-arms*  W6  had  " 
indeed  been  informed  by  the  Miiiionaries,  that  flse.was  not  iefs  expert  at  a 
warrior  thanks  a  politician.  We  therefore  explained^  that  the  articles  we 
had  prcfented  to  her,  were  fuch  as  would  have  been  eagerly  preferred  by 
our  fair  countrywomen,  and.cQnclttded  by  giving  her  a  muikety  with  whicn 
(he  was  perfectly  latisfied." 

Our  voyagers  were  alfo  vifited  by  theTCgent  Pomaric— i 

'^'\Vho  defired  to  be  accommodated  with  a  bed.  as  well  for  himfeir  as 
for  a  fupplementary  wile,  who  attended'  him  in  the  double  capacity  of  a 
milirels  and  fervant.  It  was  his  practice  to  be  fed  by  thi^  lady^  or  Idmt 
other  trufty  attendant,  wliea  in  company  with  Grangers ;  ^s,  according  to 
the  cultoms  of  Otah«itet  he  would  have  disgraced  himfeif  by  carrying  his 
hand  to  his  mouth, ,  We  founds  however,  afterwards,  that  he  was  not  fo 
fcrupalous  on  (hore«  on  this  point  of  etiquette.  During  the  afternoon^ 
that  he  might  fee  how  mu^h  I  confidered  myi'elf  honoured  by  liecoming 
his  tayo*  \ot  particular  friend)  I  (hewed  him  ail  podibl^  attention,  and  ia 
perfon  waited  on  him  as  his  Servant.  His  queftioo^  were  as  nuii^rous,  and 
''  for  the  mod  part  as  iniigniflcant  as  ufual :  though  fome  of  them  argued  a 
greater  ft rength  of  mind,  and  a' more  warlike  propenlity.  ^  He  enquired  of 
us  repeatedly,  if  any  of  us  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  guu*  - 
powder ;  and,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  mutineers,  of  the  Bounty,  that  it 
was  a  corapoiition,  and  not  the  farina  of  a  vegetable,  ^  luppofed  by  other 
favages,  he  demanded  to  be  informed  of  its  component  parts,  and  whether 
they  might  not  be  found  in  the  foil  of  Olaheite?  Was  -ray  Royal  Maiter  a 
longer  man  tjian  him?  Had  lie  a  conWly' countenance  ?  Was  his  drefj 
elegant?— and  fundry  other  particulars  fefpedting  her  Majeliy,  and  the 
]adies  of  rank  in  oui*.  country.  Such  was  the  curiolity  of  Pomarie  and  his 
female  attendant,  that  the  whole  afternoon  was  employed  in  minutely  exa^ 
mining  every  object  around  them.  They  were  particularly  liruck  with  ih» 
iightoftwo  American  negroes  ip  our  fliip's  company,  both  of  whom  were 
of  a  complexion  uncommonly  dark,  and  had  ftiort  woolly  liair^  The  Oto- 
heitans  leeraed  to  thnik  the  deep  colour  of  the  (kin  was  produced  by  paint- 
ing, af  they  at  different  times  tried  to  rub  it  off. 

**  J'lie  Otaheiians,  like  other  favages,  are  pailionately  fond  ofmuiic.  Every    , 
feature  of  their  face,  and  member  of  tjeir  body,  bears  [not  bear]  tellimony  to 
its  iraprelfion;  no  mconfiderable  arguments  of  their  fi^nfibility  and  focial 
afledion, 

'  **  One  day  we  had  Edeoh  and  h^r  fayoufi^e  chief  (to  whom  (lie  had  been 
attached/  li nee  the  pa'rted  from  Pomarie)  to  dine  on  board  ;  not  that  they 
cared  fp^  our  food,  drelfed  after  our  own  manner,  but  becaule  they  knew, 
that  unlefs  they  ate  with  us,  they  could  hope  for  none  of  our  ava  and  tobacco, 
for  which  they  both  ardently  longed.  The  eflfeds  of  the  liquor  or^  the  two 
gueits  were  very  different ;  for  while  the  man  became  mad  and  furieus,  the 
poor  Queen  Dowager  appeared  (illy  and  child Jfti.  She  burlt  into  tears,  and 
trembled  with  fear,  as  her  companion  ^ew  outrageous  and  defperate.    Juft  , 


♦  When  they  become  Tayos,  or  particular  friends,  they  exchange  names* 
yiiu  Turnbull,  for  example^  was  called  Pomarie  \  Poaiarie>  TurnbulK 
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fti  this  time,  Poinarie  catne  on  board  16  have  fome  work  done  at  ouf 
forge,  and  hearing  the  noife  below^  was  touched  with  compaflion  lor  Efieoh, 
his  former  conibrt ;  but,  unwilling  perfonally  to  interfere,  he  beckoned  to 
me  to  go  down,  and  endeavour  lo  arrange  matters,  without  his  appearing 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs.  This  was  done:  but  it  was  only  by 
k  promife  of  a  iittje  more  fpirits^  on  condition  tha(t  peace  Q)ould,be  redored, 
that  the  fury  of  the  lavage  could  be  reflrained  from  breaking  out  in  fonie 
defpetate  adl« 

I^eaving  Otaheite,  they  arrived  at  Huaheinp. 
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While  we  I^y  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  wS  were  agreeably  fur- 
prized  at  the  approach  of  a  large  double  canoe,  as  carrying  a  pendant  and 
red  flag.  We  concluded  that  the  King,,  the  Admiral,  or  <bme  other  great 
chief,  was  on  board  :  but  when  the  canoe  oame  along  Me,  we  diicovered 
that  the  iiranger  was  no  other  than  one  of  our  former  (hipmates,  ahalf^ 
>vit(ed  refUefs  teilow,  who  had  for  i<f>me  time  pail  reHded  in  the  iQaipd. 

"  Indeed  there  does  not  occur  a  greater  <iifficulty  to  all  European  (liips  in 
the  South  Seas  than  that  of  keeping  their  crews  together:  inch  is  the  fe- 
du6lion  of  that  life  of  indolei;»ce,  and  careledhefs,  which  the  feveral  iiJands- 
hold  out:  the  beauty  of  the  country,  particularly  that  of  Otahdte,  and 
ilill  more  the  facility  with  which  the  neceflaries  of  life  may  be  procured, 
are  temptations  too  powerful  to  failors  exhaufied  with  the  fatigue  of  j'uch  a 
long  voyage.  Add  tothii^,  the  women:  and  the  difficulty  of  rellraining  our 
feamen  againft  lb  n^any  attradlions  will  excite  no  farther  furprize." 

By  the  advicp  of  their  ihiptnate  whom  they  found  at  Huaheine, 
they  left  that  ifland,  and  proceeded  to  the  knavifh  and  treacherous 
Ulitea,  where  a  pl^n  was  concluded  between  a  number  oFconyids 
(whom  they  had  been  obliged,  from  the  defection,  of  many  of  their 
men,  to  take  on  board  as  part  of  their  crew  at  Botany  Bay)  and  the 
chiefs,  for  cutting  the  veiTel  from  her  anchors,  letting  her  \lrive  ori 
ibore,  murdering  the  (bip^s  company,  and  making  prey  of  the  fhip. 
Hoftilities  enfued  between  the  Kngliih  and  Uliteans,  aided^  by  fome 
'deferteis:  but  all  difficulties  and  dangers  )>eing  happily  furmounted, 
our  countrymen  were  enabled  to  make  thtir  pfcape  from  Ulitea. 
Pailipg  by  the  iflands  of  Bolobolta  and  Mouiia,  in  which  laft  they  had 
fome  jntercourfe  with  the  natives,  {h^y  bade  adieu,  for  th^  prefent,  to 
the  Society  Iflands. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


An  EJ/ay  on  tjje  Prlnclpk  ^nd  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power ^  By  a  Dig* 
nitary  pf,  the  Church,  Tranflated  frpm  the  French,  wftn  a  Pre- 
face  and  Appe.ndi^.     8vo.     Pp.  298.     7s.    flatcbard.     1805. 

THE  French  revolution,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  throne  x>f  France 
by  Napoleon  BMonapartg,  appear  to  have  given  rifetothis  pub^ 
lication,  which  the  author  divide?  into  two  parts.  In  the  firfl  of 
thefe,  coniifting  of  four  chapters,  he  enters  itito  a  refutation  of  the 
Jiypotheft^  of  a  Itale  of  nature  aotWQr  to  fociety,  af?d  of  a  primitive 
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compa(^  \  at'id  in.  the  .fecond,  he  endeavours  to  point  out  aiid  trace 
the  firft,  or  the  original  ftate  of  fociety.  He  endeavours  to  inveftigate 
and  afcertain  thefc  three  points,,  whether  civil  focietyarofe  from  a  pri- 
mitive convention  between  men  independent .  of  all  redraint  from  au- 
thority ;  whether  fuch  a  ftate  of  natural  independence  has  ever  exift« 
ed  ;  and  whether  fuch  a  ftate  is  even  poffible;  attempting,  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  performance,  to  prove,  ift,  That  from  the  hypothefis  of 
fuch  a  ftate  fyftcms  are  derived  moft  deftrudVive  both  to  fociety  and  to 
the  int^refts  of  religion ;  2dly,  that  the  hypothefis  itfelf  is  not  fupported 
by  any  hiftorical  fafts  ;  3dly,  that  it  is  aiheiftical,  reflefting'on  Divine 
Providence,v  and  c^^trary  to  revealed  truths;  4thly,  that  it  is  repug- 
nant to  reafon,  even  unenlightened  by  revelation.  And,  in  the  fe- 
cond part,  he  labours  to  eftablifti  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  fove- 
reigns  are  confecrated  by  religion  ;  that  their  authority  emanates  from 
a  divine  fource>  proce4?ding  from  God  himfelf ;  and  attempts  to  trace 
this  emanation  in  the  very  ordinances  of  nature  themFelves. 

In  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  part,  he  combats,  we  think  fuccefs* 
fiilly,  the  dodrines  of  Hobbes,  Montefquieu,  and  Roufleau,  fo  far  at 
leaft  as  they  relate  tp  the  fuppofition  of  men  exifting  in  an  independent 
infulated  fituation,  or  ftate  of  nature,  prior  to  every  kind  of  fociety. 
After  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  their  opinions,  he  draws 
a  comparifon  between  their  principles  in  the  foUowings  words  : 

*'  In  decompofinfg,  or  analyfing  the  nature  of  man,  Hobbes,  with  much 
acutenefs  of  dilcriraination,  faw  that  his  vicious  propenfilies,  when  unre* 
ftrained  by  the  laws  of  fociety /  inclined  him  to  difturb  general  harmony. 
This  is  a  truth  but  too  well  evinced  by  experience.  This  ^author  has  con- 
cluded, that,  ^previous  to  the  eftab'ilhment  of  fociety,  the  ftate  of  nature 
was  a  ftate  of  anarchy:  a  faife  condudon,  becaufe  man  is  a  being  eften* 
tialty  fociable>  and  becaufe  man  h^s  never  lived  in  a  ftate  of  nature  prior 
tt)  fociety,  and  out  of,  and  diftincl  from  a  ftate  of  fgciety, 

'*  Montefquieu  and  Roufleau  have  attacked  the  principle  laid  down  by 
^obbes.  They  have  jemarked,  that  God  could  not  place  man  inraftaie 
of  warfare,  where  natural  laws  could  not  be  difpenled,  nor  operate;  So 
far,  tbey  reafoned  juftly.  But  they  fubjoin,  that  man  exifts  in  peace  with 
his  kind,  in  the  ftate  of  nature  anterior  to  that  of  fociety.  Here,  equally 
with  Hobbes,  they  reafon  erroneouily.  For  man  is  born  with  the  propen- 
fitiesof  a  fallen  and  corrupt  pature  ;  and  a  ftate  of  nature  cannot  be  iup- 
pofed  where  man,  independent  of  all  authority,  would  hot  be  a  prey  to  his 
own  palfions,  and  at  w^r  witn  his  feliow-creatures/ 

"  Why  have  thefe  wjriters  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  fallen  into  error? 
It  is  becaufe  the^  have  not  perceived,  that  fociety  is  the  natural  ftate  of 
man,  at  once  a  reafonablc,  and  corrupt  being.  Society  developesh  is  rea- 
fon, by  iituating  him  in  a  ftate  of  mutual  relations  withiiis  kind:  and  (he 
reftrains  his  pafiions,  by  fubjc;6ling  him  to  a  governing  authority.  In  a 
word,  the  fyftem  of  Hobbes  is  abfurd,  becaufe  in  confidering  man,  suck  as  • 
he  is,  fince  his  fall,  he  places  him  in  a  fiate  of  nature  fubjedt  to  no  authority^ 
and  abandons  him  to  the  fury  of  bis  vicious  and  unruly  inclinations.  Mon^ 
tefquieu  and  Rouffeau,  on  ih^  contrary,  {\x\i^o£\ngm^n,  what  ke  ts  not,  con^ 
^\^ie^  that  his  naliions  ar^  Ul^  ver^  caufe  Qf  fociety^^and  that  he  would  not 
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poflefs  them  in  tbeftate  of  nature,  pr  at  leaft,  that  (hey  wduld  not  indino^ 
him  more  to  evil  than  to  good.  Now,  this  hypothefis  will  not  accord  with 
the  flate  of  degradation  and  lofs  of  moral  principle  fo  which  iin  has  reduced 
his  will  and  general  habits;  a  flate  which  even  the  heathery  philosophers 
have  fuppofcd." 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  be  has  recourfe  to-the  book  of  Genefis  to 
fhoWy  that  the  hypothefis  of  men's  having  exifled  individually,  fepa- ^- 
rarely,  and  independently,  in  arr  in  filiated  fituation  and  condition, 
prior  to  any  fort  of  fociety,  and  having  removed,  for  the  fake  of  mu« 
lual  fupport  aiid  convenience,  from  that  ftatc  into  the  focial,  in  virtue  of 
an  original  or  primitive  compaft  formed  or  entered  into  bv  them  in  that 
fituation,  is  not  fupported  by  ^any  hi(loricai  fads.  We  readily  allow 
that  this  aflertion  is  not  ojiiy  true,»but  that  the  truth  of  it  is  eftabliihed 
by  hiftory  both  facred  and  profane,  as  well  as  by  obferyation  and  expe- 
rience. Men  ntver  did  nor  ever  can  exift  but  in  feciety,  for  which 
they  are  fornA'  d  by  nature.  Bat  ever  fince  there  have  been  tnen,  th^r* 
have  been  quarrels,  whi«  h  have  rendered  an  attention  on  their  part  to 
felf- prefer va' ion,  even  in  the  f],mp)eft  forms  orftages  of  fociety,  abfo- 
lutely  ncceffary.  As  in  fciencc,  however,  no  fuppofition  is  admfffi- 
b'e,  that  is  either  contrary  to  demonftrable  truth,  or  repugnant  to 
certaifi  and  well-known  data,  fo  the  hypothefis  of"  man  fallen  from 
the  clouds,  abandoned  to  himfelf,  and  without  education,  antecedent 
,to  the  fgrmatii  n  of  any  fociety,"  is  a  fiftion  that  ou^ht  not  to.  be 
granted,  even  to  writers  on  law  and  natural  rights,  becaufe  it  is  in- 
confident  with  reafon,  which  fhews  us,  b't^yond  the  poflibility  of  con- 
tradjfiion,  that  fociety  -is  Tbeceifary  for  the  .propagation  and  prefcrv^- 
tion  of  the  fpecies;  with  revelation,  which  iiiforms  us,  that  man  was 
not^only  created  male  and  female,  a-  it  was  not  good  that  Adam  fhoul^ 
be  alone,  but  was  alfoNComm.inded  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  ;  with 
biftoncal  fadls,  with  experience  and  obfcrvation,  which  have  always 
found  men,  in  even  ihe  rudeft  and  mod  ignorant  ftate,  in  fonqe  fort 
of  fociety  or  other ;  and  vvith  the  defnes,  weakneffes,  and  wants  of 
human  nature,  which  all  cnnfpire  to  render  man  naturally  prone  to^ 
fociety,  as  abfolutelyneceira.'*y  for  his  happinefs,  fecurity,  and  pre« 
fervation.  At  the  fiime  time  we  cannot  fubfcribe  to  his  opinion,  that 
the  ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  civilization,  and  thai;  the  favage  ftate 
is  far  theft  removed  from  the  fame  ;  for  we  cannot  help  regarding  tbofe 
forms  of  the  family-ftate  of  fociety,  that  are  moft  fimple,  as  approach-. 
Ing  ne^eft  to  thS  ftate  of  nature. 

'  He  feems  to  think  that  civilized  ftxriety  e»fted  in  greateft  perfe£Hoa 
when  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  ;  that  civilization, 
with  a  knowledge  of  religion,  the'arts,  and  fciences,  gradually,  dimi- 
niflied  as  their  defceudants  feparated  themfelves  to  a  greater  and  greater 
diftince  from  them,  till  men  loft  all  jiift  and  proper  ideas  of  the  Su-- 
preme  Being,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  life,  and  de-* 
venerated  iii^to  a  ftate  oi  ignorance,  favagenefs,  and  barbarifm,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  in  the  extreme  oppofite  to  that  of  nature.  We  on  the 
i)ther  hand  conceife,  that  no  fair  or  reafonabie  cohclufions  or  inference^ 
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can  be  drawn  frbm  the  tJegree  of  civilisation  and  knowledge,  wtiich 
our  firft  parents  enjoyed  in  paradife,  with  regard  to  the  natural  ftat«« 
of  m^n  fallen  and  corrupt  as  he  now  is.  In  i  ontemplating  the  ftate 
of  nature,  we  n  uft  take  man  as  he  really  exifts  at  prefent,  without 
attempting  to  view  hi ni  as  t;hat  being,  which  v/e  are  told  he  origU 
lially  was.  * 

There  are  alfo  fome  other  pofitions  of^VIs  author,  which  we  can- 
not admit ;  fuch,  for^inftance,  a?  thefe  ;  that  the  favages  in  America 
have  i.  police,  councils,  and  fornvs  of  government,  and  that  the  heads 
oi  families  have  the  power  of  life  and  desith.  Fur  they  have  no  regula-. 
t ions  among  them,  even  for  the  punifhment  of  murder,  which  s  i^he 
greatcft  crime  that  can  be  committed  in  lociety.  In  fuch  cafes,  reta- 
liation is  the  only  principle  of  a6tion  among  them  3  and  that  ib  fre- 
quently for  a  cpnfiderable  length  of  time  delayed.  Every  family, 
without  confuUin^  any  other,  follows  the  bent  of  its  ow -inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  muft  ilecefT^rily  be  the  cafe,  whitft  they  continue  to 
fubfift  chiefl/  by  fiftiing  and  hunting.  The  head  of  a  fimi<y«neithW 
claims  nor  exercifcs  the  power  ofjife  arid  death.  The  m;  re  attempt 
to  exercife  fuch  a  power  would  generally  prove  fatal  to  him.  Vhey 
are  as  fond  and  careful  o^  their  children,  in  their  helplefs  and  infant 
ftate,  as  people  in  "more  advanced  ftages  of  fociety  are,  and  even  mora 
fo»  Parental  authoi ity  among  them  is  accompanied  with  no  coer- 
cion, but  is  exercifed  with  the  greateft  lenity  and  mildaefs.  They 
feldom  even  repr*  ve  their  children,  and  never  or  very  rarely  indeed 
chaftife  them.  And' as  to  their  war-coiincils,  it  is  as  neceffary  tor  all 
the  heads  of  families  to  be  prefeht  at  them,  as  fot  the  warriors  and 
young  men  fit  for  a£ling  as  fuch,  who  generally  attend  when  they 
can,  are  animated  to  warlike  exploits  by  the  fpeeches  of  their 
war-chiefs,  and  are  invited  to  acc^^mpany  them  on  their  expeditions^ 
which  they  fometimes  do,  and  fomet'mes  not,  as  they  themfelve-  thi^k 
proper.  The  very  women  and  children  are  not  excluded  from  their 
meetings,  if  they  choofe  to  attend.  We  agree,  however,  with  the 
author  in  this  pofition,  tha^  there  never  was  no<  coiild  h€  a  primordial 
e§mpa^  intereannto  by  men  living  prior  to  the  forming  of  it  individuoHy^ 
Jeparately^  and  independently  of  one  another.  ^  It  will  be  but  fa<r,  how*- 
cTver,  to  communicate  to  our  re^d^s  his  fentimentson  thefe  points  in 
his  own  words. 

*l  The  firft  defcendants  of  the  original  parents  of  mankind,  we  fee,  lived 
in  civilized  fociety.  It  mu/l  be  confeflfed,  that  others  who  removed  to 
filuations  diftant  from  the  country  of  their  anceilors,  have  becom  u  barbae 
rous  and  almoft  favage.  What  inference  are  we  to  draw  froki  this,  to  caufe 
jt  to  bear  on  the  fuppoiittons  of  the  publicids  ?  It  is,  that  ail  the  .nations 
from  Noah  downwards,  who  had  preferved  the  fame  language,  tli;e  fame 
lectal  relations,  and  wlio  had  -brought  to  perfedion  the  Iciences  and  arts^i 
would  not  have  been  in  a  (late  of  nature.  It  would  have  been  the  poiierity 
of  Japheth,  who,  in  the  wild  for^fts  of -unenlightened  Europe,  would  ^1  ive 
foaght  4be  ftate  of  nature,  to  live  in  it^  till  they  might  deem  it  eligible  ta 

relinquilh 
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Telinqui(h  it«  to  return  to  a  ilate  of  civilization  by  the  formation.of  a  focial* 
compad.  ,  , 

"  Neverthelefs,  fome  authors  have  endeavour*  d  lo  reconcile  -(his  hypor 
thefis  with  hiftorical  fadls.  "  When  under  the  focial  c<>mpad/'  fays  a  oio-* 
dcrn  writer,  **  our  forefathers  did  not  (ay,  fimply,  We  mult  be  governed. 
They  faid.  We  wjfli  to  have  fuch  a  certain  ipecies  of  government,  and^ 
immediately,  raifed  Pharamond  on  their  bucklers."  'This  writer,  quotes  in- 
judicioufly.  Does  he  imagine  that  oiir  anceftors  had  not  been  governed 
prior  to  this  period  ?.  They  hadrulers,  priefts,  and  religious  worlhip ;  they 
bad  laws,  fmce  (he  Salic  laws  exi/ied  before  Pharamond's  time.  In  a  word; 
they  had  a  government ;  whether  an  ariftocracy,  or  a  democracy,  it  matters 
not.  They  had  a  fovereign.  It  is  by  his  will,  thai  the  people,  in  purfu-^ 
ance  of  eOablilhed  ibrms,  alTemble  and  choofe  a  king.  If  the  government; ; 
becomes  legitimately  monarchical,  this  isalfo  effefled  by  the  intervention  of 
t)ie  fame  authority  that  has  hitherto  ruled,  and  which  refigns  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  tl^e  neW  fovereign.  Find  out,  prior  to  Pharamond^s  time,  the 
primordial  compafl  among  the  French.  I  fuipe^  its  original  exigence  can- 
nbt  be  afcertaiiied,  and.  that  hiflory  does  not  record  the  period  of  its  forma- 
tion..—D.  Appendix. 

**  The  fuppofition  of  men  altogether. independent,  and  relinquiQiing  Iheir 
"Woods  to  form  apolitical  conilitution,  involves  a  ridiculous  abfurdity.  The 
veryfavages  of  America  doi:jot  live  in  a  /late  of  anarchy.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  legiflator  undertakes  to  prefient  to  them  a  code  of  laws.  If  they  ac- 
cept of  it,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  (he  primitive  compad  has  railed  a 
tbvereign  to  the  throne.  The  fovereignty  and  the  governipent  had  a  prior 
exigence,  becaufe  they  had  -a  police,  rulers,  and  councils  that  regulated 
the  common  affairs  of  the  people :  a  form  of  governmenti  unque/lionably, 
£;nple,  but  proportioned  to  their  warns,  and  not  giving  rife,  lik.e  ours,  .to 
various  complicated  interefls  involving  political  and  contentious  4i^Cuffion.s^ 
"  The  European  contemplating  only  the  forms  of  government  peculiar  to 
his  own  country,  at  firft, 'regards  the  nations  of  North  America,  as  favages 
fcattered  among  the  woods.  He  is,  afterwards,  not  a  little  furprifed  Ai  . 
finding  a  fenate  with  whom  he  can  negotiate,  and  warriors  prepared  to  op^ 
pofe  his  enterprifes.  Thi^  fenate  is  compofed  of  the  heads  of  families,  who 
are,  atlually,  independent  fovereigns,  having,  in  their  refpedive  families, 
the  power  of  life  and  death/'  (Fergufort.)  ^ 

'*  It  is  taking  an  unfair,  and  deceiving  view  of  the  fubje^,  to  term  a 
oonflitiitional  charter,  a  Magna  Charter,  or  a  bill  of  rights,  which  among 
(bme  nations  originated  in  conventions  that  expreffed  the  publif  >9(ili  in  a 
formal  nianner,  a  primitive  compa6t.  The  origin  of  fovereignty  ii  by  no 
means  to  be  foqnd  Mn  fuch  conventions:  for, they  exhibit  nations  who  had 
already  been  fubjecl  to  laws,  Thefe  conventions  could  not  have  been  le* 
gitimate  and  regular,  but,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  pre-exifting  aathority 
that  diredls  men's  minds  to  that  particular  bbjjef^  of  reform  or  political 
change,,  which,  it  may  be  expedient  to  introduce  into  the  llate.  Lycwgus 
was  a  king,  before  he  became  a  legiflator.  Athens  had  laws  before  the 
times  of  Solon.         *  ' 

"  Let  us  not  confound  two  things  verjr  diftin^t  ih  their  nature  j  a/r/«wr^ 
dial  contract  which  men  fuppofed  independent  of  all  authority  mi^ht  enter 
into,  and  an  accidintal  convention  formed  by  a  nation  of  long  (tanding.  The 
one  would  be  nn  edential  change  operated  in  fbe  iikx^  ef -primitive  man« 

become 
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become  fecial.  The  other  is  but  a  modification  of  that  focial  fete  which 
he  has  always  enjoyed  as  his  natural  Hate.  Here,  it  is  a  nation  thoroughly 
eftablithed,  that  changes  its  confl;itution>  and  under  the  name  of  the  /ee/ilt 
we  are  to  under  ft  and  the  whole  body  politic^  the  head,  and  its  members^ 
the  foverergri  ind  his  i'ubje^s.  Nothing  is  eflre61ed  but  by  the  will  of  the 
rulers  of  the  ftate  acting  in  concert  with  members  conilUuting  it.     Undet 

•  the  other  confideration  of  the  fubjedt,  there  would  be  no  focial  body  politic. 
It  would  be  an  aggregation  of'men  pofFeffing  all»  the  fame  rights.  J'he  (late 
of  fociety  they  adopts  would  be  the  uncondrained  effedof  their  vofit ion 
that  would  tiot  deftroy  their  right  to  the  independence  they  would  hold  from, 
nature.  This  compadl,  founded  on  original  independence,  would  be  bidd- 
ing on  thent  while  its  condition*  were  literally  ful/iileds  but^fliould  one  of 

f  the  contracting  parties  violate  thefe,  then  the  original  ri^ht  ofindependJ 

^nce  woui'd  recur  in  its  fuHeft  fofce.  Under  thefe  fuppontions,  it  is  by  the 
election  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  kings  now  reign ;  tiow,  <!!qually  a« 
they  did  at  th^  period  of  the  primihve  contra^k.  ,  The  people  might  fa/ 
to  them  at  all  times^  You  do  not  accomJiUsh  the  object  ^your  institutim^  we  m 
longer  onjoe ym  obedience.  Under  the  oppofite  hypothefis,  the  fubjedl  alway# 
remains  aTubje6t»  during,  and  afler  thb  convention,  as  he  was  previoufly^ 
and  fubmits  to  the  lawa  legiflated  for  his  benefit.  It  is,  then,  evident,  that 
the  two  compadts  in  queition  have  in  their  nature,  nothing  Qf  a  common, 
import.  A  convention  arifing  from  circumftances,  formed  by  a  people*  to 
reform  their  government,  is  either  legitimate,  ,or  is  not  legitimate  f.  It  is 
jegal,  if  its  proceedings  and  its  convocation  are  fanttioned  by  the  concur- 

\  rence  of  the  conltituted  authorities  of  the  Klate.     It  is  illegal,  ifitalfe^iblet 

and  a^s  by  an  infurre6tion  of  the  people  againd  the  prince,  or  the  ruler* 
who  are  invelled  with  power.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  poffible  that  a  conditu- 
tion,  thus  vicioudy  formed,  and  of  unfandtioned  origin,  may  maintain  it- 
felf.  But  let  us  not  miftake  this  position ;  if  the  laws  promulgated  under 
fuch  a  convention,  during  a  revolution,  become,  fubfequently,  obligatory 
on  a  nation,  and  if  a  new  power  aflumes  the  right  of  ruling  over  the  people^ 
it  is  not' to  the  illegal  and  ufurped  authority  of  this  convention  that  this  is  to 
be  attributed ;  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  that  prefcriptive  authority  which  length 
of  time  gives  to  eftablifhments,  by  a  fan'dtion  they  could  not  derive  from  any 

*  will  of  a  revolted  people.  The  laws  of  this  preicription,  as  they  relate  to 
the  fovereignty,  will  be  the  pbjeft  of  an  important  article  in  this  work,y 

''  *  I  fupppfe  that  the  Poles,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  would  have 
fucceeded  in  the  delign  they  had  of  changing  their  conftitution.  '  Th^  fame 
confiituted  authorities  who  had,  till  that  period,  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  an  elected  king,  would  have  tranlmitted  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
dynafty  whom  they  might  have  called  to  the  throne.  We  raufi,  doubtlefs, 
not  CQ^n found  the  diet  rf  Poland,  vjith  the  sovereign  fieofile  of  Rousseau,**    . 

*'  \  I  have  no  fear  or  hefitation  in  faying  it.  The  treaties  of  peace  which 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Holland,  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  were,  by  no  mea^s,  trar^fa6tions  between  two  powers  poflelTing 
equal  rights.  Until  the  period  of  the  fignature  of  thefe  refpeclive  treaties, 
.there  was  onty  one  fovereign  relatively  cojicerned.  .  It  was,  in  one  care,.thQ 
king  of  Spain  who  relinquiilied  his  rights  over  HoUapd  ;  and  in  the  oth^r^ 
the  king  of  England,  who  agreed  not  to  cxercife  his^-eny  longer,  on  thie 
Contirient  of  America.  The  two  republics,  only  at  thefe  refpeflive  periods, 
comm/^nced  pofleiOiDg  fovereign  authority.''       '   '        • 

^  ■  In 
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.   In  the  third  chapter  he  proceeds  to  pr.ove>  that  th^  hypothefis  <)f  a  J 

ftate  of  nature  anterior  tg  fociety  is  atheiftipal,  reflefls  on  providence, 
and  iS  contrary  to  revealed  truth.  We,  readily  allow,  that  this  hy- 
pothefis is  contfadidory  to  the  account  which  Mofes  has  given  us  of 
the  origin  of  mai)  ;  but  we  cannot  regard  the  mere  fiftion  of  fuch  a 
fiate,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftration,  as  atheiftical ;  and  we  do  not/ 
think,  that  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  to  prove  it  fo.  We  can- 
not fubfcribe  to  his  aflertibn  in  page  62,  that  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment is  intimately  connected  with  revelation  j  for  though  the  Scrip- 
tui'es  g've  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  man,*  they  have  no  vVherc 
prefcribed  an  original  fotni  of  government  for  him.  The  only  fort 
of  government,  that  we  (:now  >of,  which  revelation  ever  prefcribed,  ^     | 

was  the  Theocracy  dtlivered  to  the  Ifraelitesby  Mofes.  And  we  muft  | 

alfo  reje£k  hi$  pofuion  in  page  6v5,  that  the  American  favage  is  in  the 
pppofite  extrerxie  to  a  ftatc  of  nature. 

,  The  author,  though  a  djgnitary  of  the  church,  does  not  in  thta 
chapter  ftick  clofe  to  his  text,  which  is  to  prove,  '*  that  reafon  alone 
is  armed  and  gubrded  againft  the  fuppo^tion  of  a  ilate  of  nature,  and 
cfa  primitive  cpmpa«5l/'  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, ^  that  the  hypo- 
thefis of^\  ftate  of  nature  antecedent  to  all  fociety,  and  of  a  focial  com- 
pacSl  entered  into  by  men  in  fuch  a, ftate,  for  the  purpofe  of  quitting 
it,  is  altogether  chimerical,  and  repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  the 
nature  of  man.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  however,  he  attempts,  through  '  ^ 
a  deficiency  of  correfl  di  fori  in  i  nation,  to  eftablifli  others,  that  have  na  * 

clirciSl  cojine6tion  wiih  it^  and    glances  at  doftrihes,  which  he  Jays 
down  more  particularly  in  the   fccond  part,  and  whi(^h  we  will  take  ^ 
particular  notice  of,  as  we  entirely  difapprove  of  thetn.     Before  we 
enter  into  an^ examination  of  them^  however,  it  is  proper  to  prefent 
them  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words^ 

*'  Man  is  a  focial,  and  corrupt  being.     Nature  hai  formed  for  his  bene-    j 
fit  fociety  regulated  by  peculiar  laws ;  but  his  untoward  paflions,  perpe*  '■ 

tually,  difturb  the  peaceful  repofe  w^hich  this  ftate  i^  calculated  to  afford.      ^         1 
it  is  in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  (Irange  contradictions  of  the  human  heart,  ■ 

that  God  has,  from  the  beginning,  fubje6^ed  him  to  a  ruling  power,  and 
has  not  lefl:  the  inftitution  oi  government  to  the  hazardous  decifion  of  fau-^ 
man  deliberations.  Society  was,  originally,  compofed  of  two.  -  individuals, 
and,  by  an  exterifion  of  the  idea,  the  iame  radical  priuciplie  Dill  holds. 
Already  fubordination  exifted  between  them;  the  woman  is  made  fat>je6^ 
to  the  man.  Children  are  produced  by  their  union.  The  father  of  the 
family  is,  naturally,  the  chief  of  this  rifing  fociety.  Hcire,  we  perceive^  the 
order  eitabliflied  in  the  world,  from  its  formation,  in  the  authority  of  one 
man  over  his  kind,  and  this -authority  comes  from  God." 

And,  in  page  99,  fpeaking  of  the  puhliciftsy  he  exprefles  his  fenti- 
ments  in  the  following  words :     . 

*'  They  have  not  Confrdered  the  parental  power,  excepting  in  the  a€laal 
ilate  of  fociety  where  its  authority  fcarcely  extends  beyond  the  infancy  of 
children.  Imagining  that  its  functions  t^eafed/^it 'the  (ame  period,- in  the 
ihiite  of  nature/  they  laid  it  down  as  a  principle^  that  man  arrived  at  years  of 

dl(cretion# 
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difcretion,  becomes  indepetident  of  natural  right,  hy  his  own  natural  right. 
That  opinion  is  evidently. falfe.  The  authority  of  the  parent,  under  the 
law  of  nature,  is  not  abiV)gated  when  his  children  are  of  age,  but  only  af- 
lumes  a  different  charafter,  and  is  modified  conformable  to  the  new  rela- 
tions e^abliftied  among  the  various  branches  of  the  family. 

'*  This  truth-appears  evident  on  pomparing  the  government  of  nature,  or 
original  government,^  with  lh«  various  political  conftitutions  that  exirt  in 
the  world,  and  on  difcovering  that  they  haire  been  modelled  on  this  fimple 
original  form.  ^  For  we  are  not  to  frfppofe  that  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment knowii  to  us,  afe  of  human  invention.  If  they  are  nktural,  it  is  in  as 
far  as  they  are  founeted  on  the  government  of  nature.  Let  us  mark  the 
changes  which  it  has  undergone,  or  might  have  undergone.  It  commenced 
by  an  unmixed-and  abfolute  monarchy,  tempered  only  by  the  religious  fenti- 
inents  of  the  father,  and  by  bis  aflfeaion  for  his  children.  The  children  them- 
felfes  having  become  the  heads  rcfpedtively,  of  a  particular  family,  or  affb- 
ciation,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  common  parent,  were,  of  courfe, 
eligible  tq  take'  their  feats  in  the  great  council  of  the  general  clan.  Thas, 
the  government  would  be  a  monarchy  tempered  by  ariftocracy.  .On  the 
demife  of  the  chieftain.  I  fuppofe  that  his  fons,  inffead  of  feparating,  have 
agreed  to  govern  together,  all  the  particular-,  or  private  families,  or  focie- 
-ties>  of  which  eadi  was  a  head.  In  this  cafe,  the  form  of  government 
would  be  an  ariftocracy.  Let  us  again  fuppofe,  that  their  immediate  heiis 
fucceed  them  in  the  exercife  of  this  fpecies  of  power,  and  after  them,  again, 
their  children  and  grand-children,  continuing  by  common  (fonfent,  to  carry 
on  dill  tjie  government  in  common.  The  qonfequence  H^oald  be,  that  the 
number  of  tbofe  governing,  becoming  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  governed, 
the  government  woold  degenerate  into  a  demo9racy  *,  of  all  forms  the  mo  ft 
turbulent  on  account  of  the  confulion  wjiich  reigns  in  the  fupreme  council 
^r  the  nation,  into,  whigh  all  the  citizens  are  admitted,  without  didinc^ion. 

"  Thus,  all  the  forms  of  government  dftabliftied  in  the  world,  are  natural. 
Were  they  not  ^o,  they  dould  not  fubfift.  Thus»  that  gradation  of  ranks 
and  ordinances  of  jurifdidion  confecratiilg  political   law,  for  the. good  of 

•  ■  »  * 


"  ♦  Here,  as  in  all  human  affairs,  what  is  lead  perfed,  is^  found  to  in** 
volve  extremes.  In  defpotic  governments,  under  which  obedience  mufl  be 
« blind  and^mpHcit,  as  in  the  cafe  of  children  in  infancy,  and  before  thsy 
grow  up,  it  tt  to  be.  feared  that  the  minds  of  the  people  may  become  de- 
bafed  l^  an  abje£l  (iibjedtion;  >and  that  the  prince  may  forget  that  be  is  the 
father  €»f 'lib  tabje£by  feeing  that  the  ditiance  feparaiing  them  is  immenfe, 
apMl  Ihat  his  fenfe  of  religious  obligation  oppofes  but  a  feeble  check  to  his 
paffioas.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  foetal  chain^  democracy  is,  in  gene- 
ral, the  very  worft  form  of  government,  becaujfe  the  paflions  vyhich  are  too 
much  retrained  in  a  defpotic  government,  ardhere,  in  a  (late  of  fermenta- 
tion, raging  with  ungovernable  furv.  A  multitude  of  wills  of  equal  tfllicacy, 
and  fovereign  in  power,  are  admitted,  in  tbe  formation  of  a  law ;  and  by 
ikis  verv  means,  the  wife  objed  which  nature  had  in  view  by  the  eftabliiL- 
iiient  of  a  natural  inequality  between  mankind,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  defeated. 
Democracy  is  every  wjMre  att  abfurdjity,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  people,  of 
foiall  weight  m  tha|^kicat  fcaie,  among  whom,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is 
bat  a  mtnion  of  tha^Afiteant  authorities  of  lhe.h«ads  of  ^ 
.  .  ^      '  fociety. 
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fociety,  and  th?it^fcale  of  inequalities  always  terminating  in  the  fuprente 
authority*  ate  conformable  to  nature,  and  nature  is  the  model  after  which  - 
God  has  been  ptisafed  that  hunian  iniruulions  (hould  be  fafhioned/    How, 
then,  has  it  been  fuppofed  that  every  thing  moft,  excellent  in   political  or- 
der, that  is  to  lay,  an  authority  where  decifion  in  all  appeals  is  final,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  natural  order  ?     How  happens  it  not  io 
have  been  percelyed,  that  in  theftate  of  nature,  as  in  the   political  ftate^ . 
mankind  cpuld   not  enjoy   their  ,retpcdive  rights^,  their  liberty,  and  their   i 
property,  but  from  the  exigence  of  this  authority,  and  tha^  God  has  actually 
ettablilhe#l  it'?     He  prolonged  for  centuries,  tb^  lives  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old>  in  order  that  the /o/zV/V^z/ government  yvhich  united  the  different  fami«« 
iiels,  might  be  naturally  eflabli(hed»  without  any  violent  commotions.     To 
confer  on  the  chiefs  of  the  riling  fociety  a  inore  venerable  and  refpe^abld 
charadler,  he  made  them  the  dcpofitari^s  of  his  holy  religion.     He  joined^ 
and  lodged  in  their  hands,  the  eccleiiaflical  apd  fovereign  powers  ;  and  he 
united   the   religiou«,  and  ,the  natural  and  political  authorities.     All  thefe 
truths  are  founded  on  nature  alone,  and   are,'  therefore,  evident,  even  fup* 
poiing  for   a  moment,  that  we  are  as  little  acquainted    with  the  hiftory  of 
the  early  ages,  as  the  heathens  whofe  accounts  are  involved  in  fabulous  ob- 
fqurity.     Rut  their  confirmation  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  when  we  fiqdfadl* 
CO. roborating  out  ideas,  and  when  we  perceive  political  governments y4;o- 
/ifrly  so  called,  formed,   originally,    within,  and  fpringing  immediately  fironi 
the  government  of  nature." 

Thefe  are  the  afliimptions  and  dedu3iot1s  oti  which  he  endcavodrs 
to   eftablifh  the  do*!^rine  of  non-fefijiance  and  fafftve  obeditntie^  of  the' ^ 
divine  Indefe a fihU  rights  offovireignsy  that  they  are  accountable  to  God^ 
and  to  him  only^  for  their  condulrt^  and  that  their  fuhje^s  have  no  right' 
to  examine  or  cfifcnfs  It^  and  much  lefs  to  oppofe  or  refill  it ;  and  fo  forth. 

He  aflerts,  ttiat,  at  the  formation  of  th^  world,  God  conferred  aii- 
thbrity  on  one  man  over  his  kind.     This  affertion^  however,  is  not 
fupported  by  revelation.     God    drd   not  l^cftow  on  Adam,  even  in  a, 
ftate  of  innocence,  an  abfolute  authority  or  controul  oyer  thofe  that 
Oiould  defcend  from  him,  or  eveu  over  Eve  herfelf.     For  Mt)fes  tells 
us,  that  he  created  man  male  and   female,  and -gave  M^m  dominian 
over  the  fi(h  of  the  fea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the, air,:  and  over  evcjry. 
living  thing  that'moved  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Their  dominion  or 
authority,  then,  appears  to  have  been  originally  joint  and  equal ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  that  Go  J  informed  Eve,  that  her  deftre 
fliould  be  to  her  huftind,  and  that  helhould  rule  over  her.     Her  fub- 
ordination,  then,  feems  to  have  been  part  of  the  punifhment  annex^ 
to  her  difobedience.     But  we  are  no  where  told,  that  Adam  (hbiild' 
rule  over  their  defcendants,  or  that  any  command  or  aiithotity  was 
given  him  for  that  purpofe.     That  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  that  he  (hould,  is  manifeft  from  this  circumftance,  that 
his  offspring  fopn  fcparated  themfelves  from  him,  and  became  totally, 
independent  of  him,  thinking  and  adting  for  themfelves  :  and  as  their 
biFspring  again  began  to  multiply,  th^y  became,  fo  completely  fepa*^ 
rated,  that  fomc  of  them  went  by  one  denominatibn,  iand  fomte  by- ano- 
ther i  for  we  are  told,  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  £ic:e, 
/  ■     '  •       ^        ^'  of 
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of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  the  fons  of  God 
faw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they^  were  fair,  and  took  them  wives  of 
all  which  they  chofe. 

Even  before  the  fall,  however,  our  firft  parents  were  commanded 
to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  For  fulfilling  that  commandment,  aa 
union  between  th^  fexes  was  neceffary.  The  very  nature  of  man  then 
pointed  out,  and  led  to  fuch  an  union,  eveain  a  ftate  of  innocence,  ,, 
Without  it,  the  human  race  would  foon  become  exlinft.  From  it 
proceed  families,  and  family  governments. x  But  every  ronnex ion  be- 
tween the  fexes  that  is  not  the  refult  of  violence,  whether  it  be  of  a 
tranfient  or  temporary  nature,  or  laftin^g  and  for  life,  is  fourrded  on 
confent,  agreement,  or  compact.  It  matters  not  as  to  this  queftion, 
what  the  ceremony  is  by  which  they  are  united,  or  whether  any  be 
made  ufe  of  at  all.  .  The  union  itfelf  muft  arife  from  confent,  agree- 
menty  or  compad):.  Family,  fociety,  whigh  was  certainly  the  firft 
form  of  human  afTociations,  and  family  government,  then,  originated 
in  connexions  founded  on  the  Confent  and  agreement  of  thofe  who  en* 
tered  into  theiti,  and  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  law  of  nature.  Every 
marriage,  and  even  every  agreement  between  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
live  together  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  is  a  fort  of  compaft. 
All  family  fociety,  therefore,  was,  and  is  founded  on  confent  or 
eompa£l.  ^ 

Parents  •naturally  have,  and  mufl  have,  authority  and  controul  over 
their  child|*en  io  their  infancy.  This  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  their 
prefervation  in  their  helplefs  ftate,  and  for  their  growing  up  to  matu* 
rity.  But  when  they  reach  the  age  of  reafon  and  difcretibn,  and  arc  ' 
^apabl^  df  ading  for'  themfelves,  and  forming  families  of  their  own, 
they  are  by  the  few  of  nature  emancipated  from  that  authority,  and  are 
no  longer  tinder  it  but  by  their  own  confent.  This  is  exadly  the 
cafe  with  the  favages  in  America,  mofl  of  whom  are  in  k  much  fim- 
pier  (late  of  fociety  than  that  of  the  patriarchs.  They  learn  a^  they 
grow  up  the  means  and  arts  of  fubfiftence  employed  and  praftifed 
by  their  parents:  -but  when  they  are  capable  of  marrying  and  afting 
for  themfelves,  they  are  under  no  reflraint  whatever  from  parental 
authority,  but  go  whitherfoever  their  inclinations  lead  them,  in  fearch 
of  fubfiftence  for  their  own  families.  The  defire  of  life  and  felf- pre- 
servation, which  is  the  firfl  or  primary  deftre  of  nature,  6n  which 
our  defire  of  happinefe,  as  well  as  every  other  defire,  is  grafted,  com- 
pels them  to  feparate  and  do  fo  j  for,  According  to  their  mode  of  life, 
many  of  them  in  a  body  could  not  find  fubfiftence  in  one  place,  or  even 
ITT  fcveral  near  and  adjoining  places.  Their  feparation,  therefore^  is 
dictated  by  the  law  of  natute  itfelf,  which  at  the  fame  time  conflitutes 
independence  and  freedom  of  a£l.ion,  ^nd  renders  them  neccflary,  li- 
miting the  period  of  parental  controul  to  the  age  of  reafon  oh  the  part* 
of  the  offsprings  The  fame  principle  or  cuftom  prevails  among  .the 
fettle^s  in  North  America,  and  regulates  the  conduft  of  the  parents 
aadtchil^i'^n  tdwavds  one  another.  The  father  exei;cifes  authority 
over,  and  claims  the  fen/ices  of  his  fons  till  they  reach  t^enty-^one 
years  of  age,  who  generally  obey  and  render  their  fervicas  to  him  till 
W.  Lxxxviii.  VOL,  XXII.  N  tbejr 
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they  artlve  at  that  age,  when  they  conftder  themfelves  as  their  own 
tnafterSf  as  emancipated  from  parental  authority  and  controul,  and 
at  perfeft  liberty  to  a£k  for  themfelves.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  wicji 
the  daughters  till  and  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Befides  its  being  impoffible  for  different  families  aflembled  toge^ 
ther  in  the  rude  and  fimple  ftages  of  fociety,  to. find  fuSfiftence  for  any 
length  of  time  in  one  place,  particularly  in  the  hunting  and  fifliing 
{late,  ftrife,  difcord,  and  diflention  would  foon  arife  among  them. 
The  fame  obfervation  hqlds  good  with  regard  to  the  pafloral  or  pa- 
trfarchal  ftate  of  fociety.  Thefe  confiderations  united  induced  Abram 
and  Lot,  his  jbrother's  (on,  after  they  had  gone  into  -Egypt  toge- 
ther, lived  in  it  together,  and  come  out  of  it  together,  to  feprarat^ 
by  mutual  confent  and  agreement,  and  each  take  his  own  tra<Sl  of 
country  for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  his  family  and  flocks :  anii 
fo  far  v,?as  Abram  from  claiming  ?ny  controul  of  fuperiority  over  hie 
rt\phew  in  the  bufinefs,  that  he  left  it  to  Lot  to  make  his  own  choice. 
Neither  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  nor  revelation,  gives  one  man  a 
right  to  rule  over  another  without  his  own  confent.  The  patriarchs 
}iad  their  bond-men  and  bond-women.  But  the  Indians  have  no  idefts 
either  of  fervitude  or  flavery :  they  have  their  hunting  and  fiihihg 
grounds  frdm  cuflom  and  confent;  and  infraftions  of  thcjir  refpeftivip 
claims  to  thefe  have  given  rife  to  moft  of  their  difputes  and  quart  els* 
Different  independent  tribes  of  them,  compofed  each  of  feparate,  di(* 
tiniSV,  and  independent  families,  have  fometimes  confederated  for  th^ 
purpofes  of  fejf-prefervation  and  mutual  defence.  This  was  the.Ciafc 
with  the  Iroc^uois,  or  Six  Nations,  and  with  others.  ,, 

As  the  union  of  the  fexes  formed  family- focieties,  fo  the  defire  of 
fcif  prefervation  and  fccurity  gave  rife  to  political  confederations 
among  tj^em  \  and  the  legitimate  origin  of  both  is  confent,  agreement^ 
or  compaft. 

Our  author  attempts  to  derive  from  the  family- government,  asema* 
iiatipns  from  G(  d,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  but  takes 
ro  potice  of  fucb^mixed  governments  as  ours,  having  an  irreconcile- 
able  diflike  to  c^etjjf  thing  like  compaft  or  eledion.  He  does  aot 
feem  to  unde^ftand  tWxiattire  of  civil  inftitutions,  or  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  cicclc,  m  which  ptsJilfccal  focieties  generally  revolve.^  No 
pure  royahy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  can  ever  lafl  long,  as  each  of 
them  tends  naturally  to  that  vicious  extxeme  to  which  it  is  nearly  aI-«. 
lied.  Thus,  royalty  haq  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  defpotifm^  . 
arijtbcracyy  into  oligarchy  and  oppiwon  \  and  democracy,  iato  favage 
violence,  and  the  government  of  the  multitnde.  It  cannot,  there- < 
fore,  bereafomibly  fi^ofi^d,  that  they  emanated  froin  the  Deity  ^ 
for  tbofe  ^governments,  in  fa£ty  are  bed  calculated  for  duration  and 
the  ffecwity  of  the  fubjed,  which  arc  partly  compofcd  of  all  the  three,^ 
and  have  iheir  parts  fo  adjuiled,  as  to  be  kept  by  mutual  counteradion 
m  their  j  aft  pcfittons,  and  prevented  from  degenerating  info  the  vicious 
extremes  that  are  natural  to  them.  Such  were  the  governments  of 
Sparta,  Caj-thage,  and  R^me,  cacl^  of  which  Ufted  for  man/  ages : 
and  fuch  is  the  government  of  this  countcy* 

Man^ 
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Man,  in  ah  kdvahced  and  civilised  ftate  of  fociety,  is  under  many 
rcftraints,  that  he  is  not  fubjefl  to  in  a  fimpler  one.'  SubjeS  to  thcfe 
reftriftiohs,  ^whether  they  be  naturally  of  a  moral  tendency  or  not, 
he.muft  exercife  his  rigHts ;  and  he  is  to  look  for  their  limits  anji 
boundaries  in  the  lay^s  and  regulations  of  the  community  he  lives  in. 

J  ColUSIion  of  Songs^  Afoml,  Sentimental^  InJiruSiivey  and  Amufingt. 
The  Words file^ed  and  revifedy  by  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  .pjare  Hall.  'Ihe  Mujic  adapted  andcompofed  by  Charles 
Hague,  Muf  Doc.  and  Profeflbr  of  Mufic  in  the  Univeriity  of 
Cambridge.  Large  8vo.  Pp.200.  Price,  on  common  Paper,  I2«. 
on  finer  Paper,  i6s.  Cambridge,  printed;  Rivingtbns,  London. 
1805.  * 

IN  a  long  "Introdu£lory  Letter"  to  £>r.  Hague,  Mr.  Pluraptrp 
details  the  motives  which  \t6.  him  to  maice  this  Collei^ton  of  Son^i 
and  thofe  motives  are  certainly  honourable  u>  his  feelings,  jind  to  Ilia 
principles,  both  as  a  man^  and  as  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel.  •> 

"  As  the  clergyijnan  of  a  parifll^  I  muft  own  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ftrenee  to  me^  what  fongs  are  Aitig  at  the  feftive  meetings.  I  know  froiti 
experience  the  ciFe6t  whkrh  finging  has  Upon  a  coihpany  of  perfons,  eveA 
of  education,  and  of  a  fcrious  turn  5  what  muft  it  thcri  be  upon  perfons'of 
no  education,  guided  ahnod  entirely  by  pafiion  and  example  ?  Were  a 
^  clergyman  to.  preachy  with  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  a  Home,  or  a 
Jopes,  againft  the  fin  of  drankennefs,  if  the  fong,  the  following  evening, 
aided  \^  liquor  and  conipiany,  were  to  be,  *'  True  Joy  is  Winking,'**  or 
**  All  get  diunk  if  you  wilb  to  be  happy,**  it  w;ould,  I  fear,  go  far,  very  far^ 
I0  do  away  any  good  impreffions  which  the  fermon  might  have  left. 

"  I  W'ifii,  therefore.  Sir,  that  yoii  would  furnifli  us  with  a  Collection  oF 
Songs  for  fuch  occafions,  which  Ihall  be  at  once  cheerful,  inftni6live,  and 
innocent.  Such  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  fopnd  >  though  I  fear  they  are  not 
fo  nomeroua  as  might  be  wiOied  and  expe6ted.  Our  fin gle  fongs  bein^ 
many  of  them  drinking,  hunting,  orfailors*  fongs  filled  with  oatbs,  or  love 
fongs  iuil  of  impiety  and  nonfeoie  ^  and  thofe  of  our  operas*  often  being 
upon  the  fame  fubjeClSj  and  often  forming  a  part  of  the  narrative,  or  dia- 
logue ofvthe  drama,  are  not  fit  for  leleSing  a^  independent  fongs  >  but^yet 
I  can  point  out  fome  that  I  think  are  unexceptionable,  and  others  which 
may  be  made  fo  with  only. a  little  corrcfting. 

*'  It  is  faid  of  our  countrymen,  that  they  will  not  fing  till  they  are  half 
droikk ;  and,  indeed^  fuch  are  the  fongs  ufually  fung,  that  no  man  in  bii 
fober  fenfes  can  fing  them;  but  fongs  of  the  defcription  i  mean  might  be 
Haade  a  part  of  an  evening's  amnfement  for  company' where  no  drinking 
was  going  forward.* 


-M» 


*  "  Some  years  ago,  at  the  fuggefiion  of  a  friend,  1  accompanied  him  to 
a  catob-club  of  fome  eminence.  1  had  heard  nauch  of  the  delights  of  fucl^ 
meetings.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  oyer,  ajl  the  company  flood  up>  and  non 
tiobU  was  fung.  J  wi(h  I  could  always  fee  grdce  faid  at  the  tables  of  even 
ferious  people  with  io  much  attention  and  feeming  devotionr  After  this 
the  catches  and  glees  began,  and  the  bottle  mov^d  round !  the  finging — I 
mean  the- words  of  the  fongs — growing  worfe  and  worfe,  till  that  whicl^ 
bogaa  with  non  mUs,  ended  llk«  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
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'f  We  arc  told  b^  St.  Paul,— ftart  not,  Sir,  at  my  quoting  fuch  freqdent 
and  fuch  hi|h  authorities ;  the  fubjea  is^f  confequcncei  and  I  wifti  to 
fupport  my  own  opinions  by  thofe  of  abler,  better,  and  higher  aothority 
than  my  own  —St.  Paul  orders^  (Cor.  x.  31.)  that  '  whether  we  cat  or 

drink,  cr  whatfoever  we  do,  we  fliould  'do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

*  Religion,  then,  is  to  guide  us  by  its  good  precepts,,  and  to  govern  all  ouf ' 
actions.  Our  lives  are  made  up  of  actions.  One  action  fucceeds  another, 
and  yet  in  all  this  courfe  of  actions,  there  is  hardly  one,  trifling  as  we  may 
think  it,  which  has  not  its  faulty  extreme,  and  which  we  may  not  make 
either  right  or  wrong.  In  fhort  we  may  turn  almoft  every  action  of  our 
lives  into  religion,  by  giving  it  a  religious  motive,  and  acting  with  a  view 
to  pleafe  God.'—'  Nothing  feems  to  have  lefs  of  a  religious  caft  ab6nt  it 
than  eating  and  drinking  -,  and  yet  the  text  plainly  aflcrts,  that  we  may 
turn  eating  and  drinking  to  the  glory  of  God— that  js,  if  we  eat  and  drink 
tinder  fuch  rules  of  temperance  as  the  Scriptures  give  us,  and  pra^ife  thefe 
fules  'witb  a  viey;  to  pleafe  God,  we  may  make  even  eating  and  drinking 
ads  of  religion.* (Gilpin's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Serm.  XVI.) 

**  Thus  religion  is  riot  only  to  be  brought  into  the  neceflary  bufinefs  and 
concerns  of  life,  but  *  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pJeafure  alfo,  aqd  he,  who 
is  really  a  Chriftian,  muft  be  a  Chriftian  in  his  very  diverfions.* 

"  By  this  criterion,  then,  let  us  try  forae  of  our  favourite  fongs,  and  fee 
tow  they  will  ftand  the  tefl.  ,  I  do  not  nitan  our  worft  fongs ;  but  fuch  aa 
fome,.who  pafs  fpr  fober  good  people,  will  not  be  aihamed  to  fing/' 

Mr..  P.  then  quotes  a  paffagc  from  Mrs.  More's  works,  being  part 
of  a  dialogue  **  On  the  Duqr  of  carrying  Religion  into  our  Atnufe- 
ments,"  in  which  the  lady  firft  confiders  that  fpecies  of  fon<rs  "of 
which  the  words  are  decent  and  the  principle  [is]  vicious  ;*'  but  un- 
fortunately fhe  has  felefted  a  fong,  as  her_firft.inftance,  of  at  leaft  a 
doubtful  tendency,  and  which  certainly  is  one  of  the  worft  which  (he 
could  have  chofen  for  the  fupport  of  her  argument.     We  do  not  re-' 
colleft  all  the  words  of  this  fong,  but  the  two  lines  of  it  which  (he 
quotes  in  proof  of  the  juftice  of  her  po(ition>  are  all  that  we  have  any 
occafion  to  confider.     Thefe  are — 

'*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  paflage  at  beft. 
Let  us  ftrew  the  way  over  with  flowers," 

It  is  to  the  laft  line  only  that  Mrs.  More  objeils,  and  her  objeflion 
is  foun3ed  on  the  affertion  that  it  conveys  the  folIowing~  meaning  • 
•*  Your  fong  f^ys,  becaufc  life  is  Ihort,  let  us  make  h  merry*  Let 
us  divert  ourfelvcs  fo  much  on  the  road  that  we  may  forget  the  end." 
Now,  to  our  minds,  it  certainly  does  not  convey  any  fuch  meaning  ; 
nor  do  we  fee  why,  becaufe  a  traveller  ftrews  his  way  with  flowers,  he 
muft  of  neceflity  lofe  fight  of  the  end  (or  objedi)  of  his  journey^,^  In 
order  to  provp  her  cafe  Mrs.  More  fliould  have  fhewn  that  flowers  are 
fynonimous  with  finful  pleafures ;  bufi  this  w6uid  have  been  a  trifle 
fomewhat  diflficult  of  performance;  and,  wc  fufpeft,  indeed,  that  in 
her  refearchcs  for  this  purpofe,  flie  would  have  found  that  the  general 
ufe  and  application  of  the  t«fjii,  or  figure,  whether  in  poetry  or  in 
profe,  would  have  fandlioned  aw  inference  almofl^  in  direct  oppofition 
to  that  which  flie  has  drawn  from  it  in  the  prefcnt  inftance.  We  do 
not  r^oUcS  a  finglc  inflance  in  which  ^Jkwtrs'  have  b^n  «fed  in  a 
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bad  or  doubtful  fenffe,  by  any  writer  of  authority — though  we  do  not 
mean  to  aflert  thdc  they  may  not  have  beer>  fo  ufed  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  fupport  of  our  objewion,  that  their  general^application,  and 
their  obvious  meaning  too,  are  of  an  oppofiie  nature  ;  nor  does  the 
pifcceding  line  of  the  fong  juftify  the  fuppofitioh  that  the  writer  hinn- 
felf  employed  the  word  in  the  fcjife  here  affixed  to  it.  In  our  apprc-»- 
'hehfion  the  flowers  of  life  can  only  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
thofe  innocent  and  rational  enjoyments  and  recreations  which  are  en««' 
tircly  compatible  with,  and,  indeed,  frequently  arife  out  of,  a  con- 
fcientious  difcharge  of  our  duty.  Of  religion,  we  ^re  told,  **  her 
ways  are  Ways  of  pleajaninefSy*  and  what  can  contribute  more  to  the, 
pieafantnefs  of  a  way  than  to  ftrcw  it  over  wit|i  flowers  ?  It  will  not^ 
be  denied,  that  truth  and  wifdom  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where> 
the  former  quits  the  latter  for  a  difl^erent  companion,  {he  will  find  her 
way  flrewed  not  with  flowers  but  with  thorns, .  We  have  faid  thus 
much  on  a-fubjeft  (011  which  much  more  might  he  faid)  becau(^  w^ 
think  that  the  obje6tion  of  Mrs.  More  to  the  lines  in  queftion  is  faf- 
lidious  and  hypei critical,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the  general  tenour, 
of  her  argument,  which  is  laudably  and  good  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  has 
a  tendency  to  catt  a  gloom  about  religion,  which,  unqueftionably,  does 
not  belong  to.her,  and  which  is  highly  injurious  to  her  caufe.  The 
other  inflances  adduced  by  her  are  appofite  and  forcible  ;  and  with  her 
concluding  reflexion  it  is  impoflible  not  to  concur.  ^ 

"  Such  fongs,  therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  though llefliiefs,  loofe 
imaginations^  falfe  views  of  life,  forgetfulnefs  of  death,  contempt  of  what* 
ever  is  ferious,  and  neglcft  of  whatever  is  fobcr,  whether  they  be  love-« 
.  fongs,  or  drinking'-fongs,  will  not,  cannot  be  ,Aing  by  any  man  or  any  Wo- 
man who  makes  a  ferious  pro  effion  of  Chridianity.'* 

It  is  a  truth,  and  one  highly  difgraccfu I  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  that  fongs  of  thrs  defcription  are  thofe  which  are  the  moft  gene- 
rally fung.  Hundreds  of  them  might  be  pointed  out,  but  the  taflc  is 
too  difguflful,  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  perform  it.  Bui  we  cannot 
ontiit  this  opportonhy  of  reprobating,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  one  of  the 
moft  popular  fongs  of  the  prefcnt  day.  Th^flory  of  it  is  the  feduc- 
tion  of  a  young;  lady  by  a  military  officer,  whi  h  leads  her  to  commit 
an  aft  of  Suicide  ;  her  gho/l  then  ap;^ears  to  her  feduccr;  a  dialogue 
enfues,  in  which  Jhe  informs  him,  that  the  parfon  would  n^.t  bury  her 
on  account  of  \\^r  frailty^  and  aflcs  him  for  money  to  bribe  the  lexton  j 
he  gives  her  money,  and,  in  conclufion,  (he  fttals  his  breeches.  1  his 
ftory  is  told  in  the  moft  ludicrous  manner ;  and  ^he  fong,'  mtroduced 
in  one  of  our  new  farces,  is  heightened  by  that  fpecie-^  of  buffoonery 
which  our  modern  afiors  fcem  to  think  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  hif- 
trionic  art,  and  contributes  fo  highly  to  the  amufement  ar^d  inJlruBion 
of  the  audience,  women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys^  that  they 
Bever  fail  to  beftow  on  it  the  moft  unbounded  appiaufe',  and  to  call 
loudly  for  its  repetition.  Now  let  any  ferious,  fober,  Chri:ri<»n  rtflcft, 
but  for  a  moment,  on  the  tendency  of  fuch  a  fong  ;  not  only  in  fami* 
Ui^rizing  young  Qiinds  with  fcenes  of  profligacy  and  vice,  which  can- 
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not  l3etoo  carefully  fcreencd  front  their  view;  but  in  teaching  theiA 
to  confidcr  as  an  objeft  of  IndiflTerehce,  nay  of  mirthy  a  crime,  a  fii\ 
.which  they  ought  ever  to  regard  with  abhorrence,  and  difguA.  Sorry 
arc  we  to  add,  that  we  have  heard — though,  we  hope,  it  is  not  true- 
that  this  beaftly  fong  which  violates  all  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,, 
and  which  has  neither  fenfe,  wit,  nor  humour  to  recommend '  it,  haar 
been  thought  a  fit  fubjedl  for  tranflation  into  a  dead  language,  by  a 
rfeigyman  of  the  Chu  ch  of  England — Horrefco  referens  ! — and  is  ac- 
fualiv  fung  in  the  polite  circles,  as  they  are  termed,  as  well  as  by  the 
ftiiddle  and  lower  clafles  of  fociety.  We  truft,  however,  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  a  nobleman,  lefs  diftinguifhed.by  his  rank  than  by  his 
virtues,  lefs  honoured  by  his  elevated  utu  at  ion,  than  by  his  regular  dif^ 
charge  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty,  will  interpofe  his  authority 
lb  far  as  txi  prevent  its  introduction,  henceforth,  on  the  flage.  How 
a*  woman  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  virtue,  or  even  modefty.  Can  fit 
patiently  to  hear  fuch  vile  ribaldry,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  5  what, 
then,  mud  be  thoug;ht  of  thofe  women  who  not  only  fit  patiently  to 
hear  it,  but  who  openly  enjoy  it,  and  publicly  exprcfs  their  approbation 
of  it  ?  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  effeft  even  of  the  mere  content^ 
plation  of  vice;  the confequence  of  viewing  it  with  approbation^  then, 
itiay  eafily  be  anticipated ;  from  applaufe  to  imitation  the  progrefs  is 
cafy  and  natural ;  and  vrhtn  fedu^ion  and  fuicide  have  become  (^bjeds. 
of  mtrth  to  the  thoughtlefs  and  the  gay,  it  is  no  wonder  x\\^xproftitution , 
and  adultery  fhould  be  openly  courteil  and  fandtioned  by  the  |u*Jatand 
the  proud,  or  that  they  (hould  be  allowed  to  Ibire  decency  and  victue 
out  of  countenance.  Having  (hewn  what  fongs  2lvc  improper y  Mr.  P, 
fiexc  proceeds  to  point  oirt  what  zxt  proper. 

"  Of  thefe,  in  the  firfl  place^  I ^ would  inflatice  fuch  as  teach  us  to  'fear 
God  and  honour  the  Kiag  :"  fuch  as  teach  us  to  reverence  Cod  either  in 
bi8  word  or  works.  .  Thefe  we  Ihall  find  in  our  Oratorios,  particularly  thofe 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  in  the  fliorter  poems  of  o^.r  moft  p'ous  aothors; 
and  which,  if  not  already  fet  to  mufic,  might  be  adapted  to  fuch  tunes, 
the  words  of  which  might  not  anfwer  our  purpofe.  Aifo  loyal  and  patrio- 
tic fongs— fongs  on  the  feafons,  circumftances^  ibcidehts,  obje6ls,'  and 
charaders  of  rural  life — foldiers*  and  failors*  fongs— foroe  few  dribking 
ibngs — fongs  on  the  paflions,  fuch  as  friendlhip,  love  and  marriage,  con- 
tentment, and  fongs  which  contain  any  generous  fentiments«  or  give  in^ 
llrudion  in  any  way. 

"  The  old  common-place  notifenfe-of  Strephon  and  Chloe,  and  Amaryl- 
lis and  Daphnis,  1  would  wifti  to  explode;  and  have  the  charaders,  man-r 
pcrs^  and  ientiments  more  nearly  allied  to  the  prefcnt  exifling  circumftaar 
ces  of  rural  life  1  am  afraid  likewifc  that  1  fliall  pbjed  to  all  derrjdoums^ 
arid  toU  de  rollsy  as  unmeaning  impertinence.  1  he  laft  line  of  a  yerfe  ffapuld 
contain  fomc  valuable  feniiment  or  point,  and  to  repeat  this  is  to  enforce 
tlje  fentiment  \  but  a  chorus  pf  derry  down  is  merely  an  apology  for  noifc 
and  riot.       ^        ^ 

'*^Wc  (hall  frequently  meet  with  a  fopg  the  general  tendency  of  which 
js  moral,  but  which  is,  at  the  fame. time,  difgraced  by  fome  improper  allu- 
sion, fome  profane  oath  or  curling,  or  fome.misi^ture  of  heathenifn^  I 
^ouldj  in  fuch  a  cafe^  have  no  (cruple  wl^tever  of  altpring  it:  to  do  fomaj 
^ \ fwha|>s 
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|^erliap?iticitr  the  cerifu^-e  of  fqneamiflinefs  from  fome,  and  of  impertinence 
and  conceit  from  others :  but,  with  me,  the  caufe  of  morality  and  piety  is 
paramount.     I  wotild  not  only  wifii  for  my  own  writings  to  contain—* 

'  No  line,  which,  dying,  I  would  wi(h  to  blot  ;* 

Hut  I  wruld  thank  the  friend  who  would  point  out  to  me  any  paiTage  tHo 
tendency  of  which  might  b^  bad«  and  think  he  had  done  me  a  re^l  and  a 
lafting  kindnels. 

'*  If  beings  in  the  other  world  are  <:onfcjous  of  what  is  going  forward 
in  this,  and  fhould  fee  the  tendency,  the  ravages,  which  fome  of  the  wri« 
tings  they  have  left  behind  them  are  making  among  the  moras  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  they  rouft  deetn  every  endeavour  to  impecje  the  progrefs 
of  the  fpreading  poifon  an  ad  of  kindnefs,  as  it  is  an  ad  of  duty.  I  know 
it  is  faid  that  oaths,  particularly  in  our  foldiers'  and  faiiors'  fotigs,  are  cha<* 
raderiftic  j  and  that  if  we  do  not  make  them  f^ear^  they  will  ceafe  t^  be 
faiiors'  fongs.  I  hope  «//  faiiors  and  foldiersdo  not  fwear,  and  I  would 
rather  copy  the  beft  originals;  or,  like  a  flatteriiig  painter,  leave  out  their 
deformities ;  and,  as  Goldiinith  fays  of  Mr.  Cumberland, 

*  Draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be^  not  as  they  are." 

^'  But  the  queftion  is  not'  about  charaderiftic,  but  propriety,  and  if  the 
tiling  is  wrongv  no  plea  of  charader  ca«  fandion  it.  Perhaps  many  a 
youth,  who  had  othtrwife  been  fober  and  pious,  has  learnt  to  Iwear  from 
fuch  charaderiftic  and  otherwife  pleafing  fon^s^  let  our  fong  writers  think 
on  this !  I 

'*  On  the  fubjed  of  heathcnifhi  I  would  wiHi  to  refer  ybu  to.Mr,  Jones's 
admirable  "  Reflections  on  the  growth  of  Heathenifm,  among  modern 
Chriftians,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  at  Oxford,  humbly  recommended  to 
the-Confideratiou  of  all  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  Education  of  • 
Youth.'*  1  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  two  paffagcs  diredly  toudh*- 
ing^obr  prefent  fubjed.  After  remarking, '  in  the  ages  before  the  reforma- 
tion, ^e  fubed  of  the  ornamental  arts,  whjch  are  now  fo  univerfally 
t  ken  from  the  heathen  mythology,  were  then  generally  borrowed  from 
the  Holy  \Script are,  and  had  fome  pious  relation  to  the  dodrines  of  Chri'- 
tianity  ;*  he  fays  further,  *l(liall  not  liop  here  to  difpute  which  of  thefe 
two  f.urces,  Paganifm  or  Chriftianity,  will  fnrnifb  the  bcft  fubjeds  for 
potts,  pointers,  and  fculptors  to  work  upon  :  but  I  cannot  help  obfervihg, 
that  the  general  ftate  of  religion  and  manners  may  be  judijedof  by  the  flyle 
and  lafte  adopted  in  the  ornamental  arts.  There  might  be  a  faulty  ftiper- 
liition,  with  a  mixture  of  limplicity  bordering  upon  ignorance,  in  the  works 
of  former  ages  j  but  the  ftyle  oi'  them  ihewed  that  Chriftianity  was  the  re* 
ligiop  of-fKe  country,  and  that  the  federal  particulars  of  the  iacred  hiftory 
were  then  held  in  honour,  as- the  objects  molt  worthy  to  be  offered  for  ad- 
raimtion,  and  recommended  by  all  the  elForts  of  human  ingenuity. 

'*  This  was  certainly  the  perfuafioti  of  thofe  times:  but  in  the  prefent 
age  >li^  public  talle  can  feldom  find  any  thing  but  heathen  matter  to  work 
upon:  from  which  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  heathenifm  is  in  better  repute 
than  formerly  j  and  thence  it  will  follow  that  the  public  regard  to  Chrif- 
tianity, and  all  th^t  relates -to  it,  is  pi^oportionaWy  declined." 

After  (hewing  how  heathenifm  has  gained  the  afcendancy  in  the 
ornaments  even  of  our  churches,  in  gardens,  our  places  of  public 
gioyfejiieat,  in  the  fcienc;es«  int  politics,  ij>  morality,  be  proceeds, 
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'^  ^dt  in  poetry  the  ferviUty  of  Chiiitians  k  mod  notorious  of  all.  Hero 
tkty  foUow  lEis  implicitly  as  if  the  heathen  mufes  had  deprived  t|iem  of  their, 
wits.  If  any  machinery  is  to  be  introduced,  it  mud  all  Ijxe  according  to  tho 
heathen  model,  by  a  law  as  invariable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians. 
But  it  fhonld  be  coniidered^  that  when  ^  heathen  poet  made  ufe  of  his.di- 

^  Vine  machinery  he  only  fpoke  to  fcye  believed,  introdpcing  fuch  powers  intq 
his  verfe  as  he  profeffed  to  worftiip  in  profe.  After  he  had  been  offering 
facrifices  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  bring  her 
in  to  the  affiftance  of  his  hero;  but  when  a  Chriftian  moralifi  does  the  famcj, 
propofing  a  pattern  of  virtue  oq  the  heathen  plan  for  the  purpofes  of  educa- 
tion, he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  adopt  what  he  knows  to  be  abfurd  in  itfelf 
as  it  is  contrary  to  his  prpfeflibn.  Lf  there  is  a  natural  oppofition  between 
truth  and  falfhood,  we  are  now  as  irratioijal  in  betraying  a  partiality  to  the 
profane  objects  of  heath  nifm,  as  the  heathens  themfelves  would  have  been. 
Lad  they  fhevvn  the  like  regard  to  the  facred  objects  of  the  Bible;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they  would  have  taken  up  what  was  better  than 
their  own,  whereas  we  incline  to  that  wliich  is  worfe:  their  choice  would 
Lave  brought  them  nearer  to  God,  ours  brings  us  nearer  to  the-devil.  How 
llrange  would-  it  have  been,  if,  while  their  temples  were  dedicated  to  Venus, 
to  Mars,  and  to  Bacchus,  their  gardens  had  been  adorned  with  ll^tucs  of 
Mofes  and  Aaron,  the  myalls  of  their  houfes  painted  with  the  deftruction  of 
Sodom,  the  overthrow  of  Pharoah,  the  deliyery  of  the  two  ta^s  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  fuqh  like  fubjects  of  facred  hiftory  !  Who  would  not  have  in- 
ferred in  fuch  a  cafe,  that' their  temples  were  frequented  out  of  form,  while- 
their  inclinations  were  toward  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  the  god  of  the  He- 
brews? The  heathen  priefts  would  never  h^ve  been  lilent  on  fuch  an  oc- 
caiion  :  they  would  have  exclaimed  againd  this  double-faced  difafiPe^oUj^ 
^nd  have  given  the  alarm  againil  all  that  were  guilty  pf  it,  as  perfons  ready 
to.apoftatize  ffoin  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.  But,  alas !  no  heath«nf 
were  ever  found  to  be  thus  inconfiflent  :  they  were  faithful  to  their  pro^ 

'  feilibn,  and.  with  one  mind  abominated  every  thing  that  was  JewiCh,"*  for 
the  relation  it  bore  to  the  Jewiih  worihip;  always  railing  againfi  their  na- 
tion an  low  and  contemptible,  and  their  religion  asfoolifh  and  fuperditious. 
r'^e  alio  (hould  be  as  (incere  in  our  profelliou  as  they  Were  in  theirs,  and 
cxprefs  our  aver^fion  againft  folly  and  profanenefs  wherever  they  occur,  uu- 
Jpfs  our  intelleds  were  vitiated  with  falfc  wifdom  from  the  common  forms 
of  education.  To  take  little  things  for  great,  and  great  thrbgs  for  little,  is 
the  worft  misfortune  that  can  befal  th.^  human  underlianding,  The  ma- 
chinery <}f  heathenifm  appears  great  to  fcholars^  becaufe  it  has  been  de(^ 
cribed  by  great  wits  of  antiquity  with  great  words  and  muiical  verfes ;  and 
being  offered  very  early  to  the  mind  at  fehool,  there  is  a  natural  prepof- 
leflion  in  favour  of  it. '  But  is  there  really  any  thing  grpat  in  the  charac- 
ter of  iEolus  (hutting  up  the  windfe  in  a  den  ?  In  Vulcan,  the  blackfmith, 
hammering  thunderbolts  with  his  one-eyed  journeymen  ?  In  Neptune,  a 
xnkn  living  under  water  like  a  fi(h,  and  dourifhing  a  pitchfork  to  fUll  the 
raging  of  the  fea  ?  If  thefe  things  are  taken  literally,  according  to  that 
poetical  chacadler  in  which  the  ancient  writers  ufed  them,  and  in  which 
only  the)^  are  adopted  by  the  moderns,  they  are  fo  mean  and  ridiculous, 
that  when  the  heathens  were  preffed  with  theni  after  the  commencement 
d^the  gofpcl,  they  could  find  no  way  of  upholding  their  dignity,  but  by 
rfefolying  them  into  their  phyfical  chai^a6ter ;  that  is,  by  accommodating 
them  to  the  po\yerff^nd  operations  of  nati\re;  to  which  they  alladed  with  a' 
ftift  of  myftical  refcmblance," 
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Te  thefe  truly  admicable/eflefkions  of  that  found  politician  and  di-^ 
vine,  the  Chriftian  S^ge  •£  Nayland -s  peaceful  groves^  foipe  judicious 
obfervations  of  the  pious, Dr.  W^tts  are  fubjoined,  who  conceived  the 
happy  notion  of  turning  fome  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  hea- 
theniih  world  to  Chriftran  purpofes  \  and  pycn  of  cnlifting  the  licen- 
tious Horace  into^the  fervice  of  religion.  We  think  the  following  f<^ 
excellent  a  fpecimen  of  this  new  mode  of  cmverjimy  that  we  tran- 
fcribe  it  with  pleafure.  It  is  ^  p^r^phrafe  of  the  two  lafT  ftanzas  of 
Ode  lixix.  Book  3.  '  - 

^' The  British  Fi$herman. 

•f  Let  Spain's  proud  traders^  when  the  mafi; 

Bends,  groaning,  60  the  flormy  blaft,  , 

Rgn  to  their  beads  with  wretched  plaints. 

And  vow  and  bargain  with  their  Saints, 

Left  Turkifti  ifilks  or  Tyrian  wares  ^ 

•       Sink  in  the  drowning  Ihip,  , 

Or  the  rich  dull  Peru  prepares. 
Defraud  their  long-proje6tin^  cares, 
Aijd  add  new  treafures  tp  the  greedy  deep.  .  ^ 

''  My  little  Ikiff  that  ikims  the  Ihores, 
With  half  a  fail  and  two  ftiort  oars, 
'    Provides  me  food  in  gentler  waves :  ;^ 

But  if  they  gape  in  wat'ry  graves, 

I  truft  th*  Eternal  Pow'r,  whofe  hand 
Has  fwell'd  the  ftorm  fo  high, 

To  waft  my  boat  and  me  to  land. 

Or  give  fome  Angel  fwift  command. 
To  bear  the  drowning  failor  to  the  iky." 

«^  Such,*  continues  Mr.  Plumptre^  *'  are  my  views  in  this  work*  la  , 
fiich  an  undertaking,  however,  there  will  be  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
^y  profane  people,  we  fhall  be  branded  as  Methodius;  and  by  Methodiiis, 
probably,  as  profane.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  can  but  incur  thiscenfure,  W:e 
ihall  not  be  very  far  from  that  happy  medium,  that  [which]  is  fo  defirable, 
but  fo  difficult  to  attain,  l^hat  we  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  hit  it 
exadly»  would  perhaps  be  an  ubreafonable  hope.  By  fome  we  may  be 
charged  with  trifling.  For  a  Profcflbr  of  Miific,  and  a  clergyman, -to  com- 
pile a  JBook  of  Songs  for  the  lower  claffes,  may  be  thought  i^ra  dignitatem  * 
but  J  hope.  Sir,  I  fhall  ever  think,  to  promote  the  caule  oi  morality  the  beft 
ufe  of  learning  *.  '  Abilities  of  every  kind.'  fays  Bifhop  Horne,  '  are  never 
fci  well  employed  as  in  the  fervice  of  him  who  gave  themj'  and  to  'con- 
defcend  tojnen  of  low  eftate,'  (Rom.  ^ii.  16.)  perhaps  requires  more  trtiQ 
greatnefsof  foul,  than  *  minding  high  things.*' 

Whether  he  incur  cenfurc  or  praife,  will,  we  perfuade  ourfelves, 

*  We  recommend  this  truly  Chriftian  fentiment  to  the  ferious^attentioa 
of  the  tranflator  of '<  Mifs  Bailey,"  as  well  as  to  the  author  and  to  the  ad- 
lliirers  o^  tha(  viiie  cojupouod  of ftupidity  and  yplgarlty.    He v« 
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be  a  matter  of  ir^diiference  to  this  refpeftable  clergyman,  ^nly  as  far 
as  it  may  aflRpft  the  fuccefs'  of  his  cfForrs  in  the  caiife  of  morality. 

The  c^nfcioufners  of  d^foharging  his  duty — t)\e  mens  con/da  re&i 

^  will  e^e£lually  prevent  all  urirherited  attacks,  however  violent  or  fe- 
vcrc,  from  diftmbing  his  rcpofe,  or  from  damping  the  fpirit  of  his 
enrerprize. 

His  obfervations  upon  what  we,  who  are  no  muficlans,  fhould 
term  the  folly  or  the  coxcombry  of  mqfic  and  (ihging,  ftrike  us  as  juft 
and  fcnfible.  ' 

"  Having  mentioned  the  fiibjefl  of  finging  and  articulation,  I  canoot 
forbear  faying  a  few  words  refpe6bing  an  impofition^  which  you  great  mu- 
ficians  and  fingers  fometimes  praftife  upon  us  poor  creatures,  who  enjoy 
only  a  plain  talie.  I  muft  own  the  firft  thing  1  look  for  is  good  words. 
Every  fong  (hoiild  be  a*  good  poem ;  if  not,  it  is  not  worth  the  mutician's 
trouble  of  fetting  to  muiic.  When  this  poem  is  obtained,  then  I  am  pleafed 
to  have  t^  e  force  and  beauty  of  it  heightened  by  all  the  chanm  of  mufic. 
But  if,  whcii  this  poem  is  fct  to  mulic,  the  finger  does  not  articulate  ihp 
words,  it  might  as  well  not  have  any  j  the  labour  of  the  poet  might  have 
been  fpared,  and  a  firing  of  fal  lal  las,  and  lira  lira  lit  as,  might  as  well  be 
the  words,  as  ^he  exquilite  poem  of  The  Rofc,  by  Cowper,  or  the  divine 
woftis  extracted  by  Handel  .for  bis  Meffiah.  So  copftiint  is  this' practice, 
that  the  words  of  the  fongs  of  our  oratorios,  concert,  and  operas,  are  always 
printed;  for  the  auditor  to  accompany  the  fing«  r  with  bis  eye.  What 
fhould  we  fay,  ^ir,  o^  a  preacher,  who  was  obliged,  to  print  his  fermon, 
and  difperfe  it  over  the  church,  *hat  the  congregation  might  be  able  to 
make  out  the  fentence«  as  he  delivered  them  from  the  pulpit?  So  much 
does  this  contempt  of  fenfe  grow  up'  n  us,  that  it  is  a  \tiy  common  thing 
to  fee  in  a  lady's  mufic  book,  the  mvific,  and  the  words  of  the  fiift  ftanssa 
only  written  out  with  it,  while  the  remainder  of  the  fong,  which  generally 
pontaips  the  eflencie  of  it,  is  thrown  by  as  refufe.  Such  pcrfons,  I  ihould 
fay,  have  only  *  itching  eai's  ;'  for  it  is  only  the  ear  that  can  thus  be  tickled, 
not  the  underftanding  that  can  be  delighted  and  irap.oved.  There  is  this, 
lipwevcr,  to  be  faid  in  their  defence,  that  the  words  of  m^apy  fongs  are  bettor 
,^hus  fuppreifcd  :  our  fong- weavers  only 

tie  up  non fenfe  for  a  fong  j 


Song;  faihionably  fruitlefs!  fuch  ai5  ftrajns 
The/ancy,  and  unhallowed  ^^ibw  fires  ; 
Chiming  her  faints  to  Cytherea's  fane.* 

^  '  Night  ThovohVs,,  N*.Zi** 

•Fhere  arc  no  people  who  cncoiirage  this  (hameful^  <^  contempt  df 
ffenfe"  fo  much  as  our  ftage- fingers,  who,  at mbft  tn variably,  facrifice 
fenfe,  propriety,  and  truth,  to  found  i  and,  ftrange  to  fay,  men  of  this 
d^fcription,  with  the  fi^gle  recommendation  of  a.  good  voice,  andfomo 
knowledge  of  muHc,  without  any  other  i^walification  whatever,  are 
» paid  moft  extravagantly,  and  b''ought  forward  as  ^^^rj,  when^tbey^' 
every  nooment,  vicj^^*  probability,  and  infujlt  the  audicncci,  by  the 
moft  fcandalous  inattention  to  the  commoa  bufine&^of  the^  fcetie,  ind 
^v  ^n  e^hibitiopi  of  t^ie  nopft  fiagrsint  i(icapacitvfo|r.fiifiaiiai»g»even'th« 

<  '        '  ""  *  '  mpft 
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B^ipft  inferior'p^rts,  knowing,  in  (bort,  nothing  but  how  to  fmg  a 
fongj  t^e  very  words  of  whicl>  they  Icarccly  know  Haw  to  prrtAcunc^^ 
while  of  the  meaning  of  them,  they  iare,  not  ur. frequently,  totally 
ignorant.  To  lu,gh, an  extravagant  pitch  is  this  rjtge  tor  facr.ficing 
fenfe  to  found  now  carried,  that  even  foreigners^  who  c^\\\\oxfp^dk[xS^ 
language  fo  a3  to  render  themfelves  intelligible,  are  fomctimes  made 
to  fupport  leading  cbaradlers  in  our  plays..  Strange- infatuation  f 
IVenty  years  ago,  the  public,  would  not  have  Cubmittjd  to  xo  grpfs 
ao  infult  to  their  underftanding.  But  b&ys^  automatay  aiid  ddgSy  are 
the  rage  of  the  prefent  day  ! ! !  in  the  matBe  o^  common  feafc,'lt  fucli 
beings  as  we  have  defcribed  mu.ft  be  engaged,  in  compliance  with  tho 
prevailing  tafte,  let  them  not  be  fuftered  to  outrage  haiyrej,  by  ridjcu- 
lous  attempts  to  perfonate  other  cbara£ler9  ;  but  let  then-  be  employed 
to  fing  in  concerts  and  oratorios,  in  propria  pirfona,  where  nothing 
is  expeiStcd  of  them  but  the  difplay  of  th^ir  mufical  powers-^the  only 
powers^aUs !  which  tbey  poflefs. 

V  An  extraS  from  Bloomfield's  "Farmer's  Boy'*  is  fubjoihed  to  thts 
letter,  which  is  written  in  a  ftyle  apd  fplrit,  ^t  leaft  great  part  of  it, 
which  we  cannot  commend.  It,  indeed,  difplay s  one  of  thoit  faifa 
views  of  life  which  Mrs.  R^ore  fo  juflly  condemn?;  for  the  e?iU 
which  he  there  deprecates  cxift  but  in  his  own  im^gii.ation. 

In  z  pdjffcript  t\ie  editor  enters  into  a  judicious  cfiticifm  of  Mr. 
Dibdin's  ibngs,  to  the  generality  of  which  he  pays  a  }uft  tr<ibute  of 
dpplaiife ;  for  no  writer,  that  we  know  of^  has  written  fo  mai)y  fongsi 
as  Mr.,  D.  nor  foi>gs  fo  generally  conducive  to  morality  ai^^  loyalty. 
He  alfo  notices  foRie  obje£lions  which  had  been  made  to  his  under- 
takings previous  to  the  publication  of  his  work.  The  chief  of  tbefe 
is,  the  inutility  of  it,  as  people  will  Hill  go  on  (inging  their  old  r<  ngs^ 
This  is  the  plea  of  indolence,  or  of  cowardice  :  the  fame^  obje^toq 
might  be  urged  againft  every  plan  of  improvement  and  reform  ;  but, 
certainly,  no  one  can  (ay  that  the  attempt  will  be  dfelefs,  until  it% 
utility  has  bben  put  to  the  teft  ;  and  furely  it  h  worth  the  trial.  Be-^ 
fides,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  exert  bimfelf,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his.ability^  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  if  he 
fuffer  his  talent  to  tie  ufelefs,  under  the  pretext  that  his- endeavours  tq 
employ  it  to  advantage  will  prove  fruitljbf&,  he  wtll,  aflitredly^  h^ve 
much  to  ^nfwer  for. 

.  It  is  a)moft  fuperfiuous  to  obferve,  that  the  Songs  here  given  are 
free  from  all  objection,  on  the  fcore  of  their  moral  tendency,  l^hoogh 
written  for  the  lower  claffes,  arid  confequently  in  plain  and  familia^^ 
language,  many  of  the  original  compofitions  have  co n fide r^ble  merits 
Perhaps  fome  obje£lion  might  be  made  to  Mr.  P.'s  fong  entitled 
«'  Gleaning,**  as  it  tends  to  imprefs  the  poor  with  a  miftakern.  notion, 
that  God  ha$  given  them  the  right  to  gle^n  \  whereas  the  fafl  is,  thaf 
they  haye  no  right  whatever  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  anqiher,  qiuch 
Ws  to,  take  any  thing  off  it ;  and  that  the.  permifliun  to  glean  may 
^i^ber  i>e  granted  or  refufed  by  the  holder  of  the  land,  every  ear  of 
^qi  i§  ^  .^eI4 .  being  his  property,  and  bio  alone*    T^^is  quedion, 
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about  which  we  ihould  have  thought. there  could  cxift  no  difference  of 
opinion,  has  been  decided  in  a  Court  of  Law  upon  an  action  of  tref- 
pafs.  It  is  certainly  of  confequence  that  fuch  a  miftake  (bould  be 
correded  ;  in  order  that  the  poor  may  know,  that  when  they  are  al- 
lowed  to  glean,  they  are  enjoying  aJFavoury  and  not  exen'tftng  a  right. 
It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  bad  efredts  of  a'mtflake  of  this  nature  : 
they  are  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  moft  fuperfic1.1l  obferver.  On  the 
advantages  oi  ^tzx\\T\^^^  to  the  poor,  alfo,  we  have  fome  doubts ;  we 
rather  incline  to  thinks  that  their  time  might  be  employed  more  pro- 
fitably to  themfelves,  and  more  beneficially  to  the  public;  without 
even  taking  into  our confideration  the  almoft  irrtfiftibie  temptation  to 
pilfer  and  fteal,  which  it  holds  out  to  them.  We  have  on*y  thus  briefly 
touched  upon  the  fubjed,  in  the  perfuafion  that  the  refpedlable  editor 
of  this  ufeful  volunie  will  take  it  into  his  ferious  confiderati^n.  We 
cannot  take  our  leave  of  hitn,  with<>ut  exhorting  him  to  continue  his 
efforts,  nor  without  expreffinij  a  hope  that  he  will  fulfil  his 'mtention- 
offupplying  a  farther  coUedJion  of  unexception  iblc  Soi»gs,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  higher  clafl'es  of  fociety.  In  the  perlormance  cvt  this  tafkr, 
we  are  convinced  that  he  will  find  Icfs  difficulty,  than  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  which  he  has  already  completed. 


Important  Difcoveries  and  Experiments  elucidated  on  Ice,  Heat,  and 
Cold.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  A.  M.  Jordan  and  Maxwell. 
8vo.    Pp.  74. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  ^curious  and  important  difcoveriq^  nef. 
pe£ling  the  formation  and  durability  of  ice,  and  the  pra6tidal 
purpofes  to  which  thefe  may  be  applied.  It  appears  from  due  enquiry 
and  experiment — 

*'  That  all  the  ice  in  the  o<*glin  is  compofcd  of  frefli  and  Ihe  pureft  water. 
Ice,  Ibefides  purifying  the  atmofphere,  and  confequentiy  preventing  diieafes 
is  abfolutely  neceifary  to  the  production  of  raany,  if  hot  a. I  (he%mo(l  valua- 
ble tribes  of  filhes.  It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  ice>  if 
excluded  from  the  open  air,  will  keep  for  ages.  And  that,  though  evet  fo 
oldfiipon  being  exp<^?d  to  .the  open  kir  will  produce  as  pure,  loft,  and 
wholelbme  water  as  the  day  it  was  congealed.  And  this  will  appear^^  if 
we  coniider  air  either  in  the  ad  of  freezing  or  causing  evapuratiop  and 
exhalations  to  afcend  [to  afcend  might  have  been  omitted.-}  That  the  air 
which  is  capable  of  being  highly  condenCed,  is  well  as-  rare^ed  by  an 
inherent  power  of  its  own,  in  the  a61  of  evaporation  .and  exhaling  as  well 
as  of  freezing,  rejeds  all  (aline  or  noxious  particles  in  the  fird  place,  and 
attra6^s  to  it  al)  the  pared  particles  of  water.  Hence  though  rain  ri/es 
from  the  fea,  the  thowers  are  never  fait  nor  the  fea  lefs :  for  water  falling 
upon  the  earth  forms  rivulets;  thefe  again  form  rivulets,  thefe  again  rivers, 
which  all  run  into  the  fea.  And  thus  water,  after  having  heen  carried 
tbrough^the  air  and  purified  by  it,  ■  after  having  fallen  upon  the  earth  and 
watered  it,  and  performed  many  important  fcrvices,  returns  again  to  the 
,  bofom  from  whence  it  was  lakeoj  and  henj:e  Iheie  is  pcobabJy  not  00a 
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drop  more  or  lefs  of  water  now,  than  there  was  at  the  creation  of  th« 
world:"      ,  ]  '^     '  ^  ^      " 

**  With  regard  to  thfe  durability  of  ice,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  Spain, 
where  it  is  taxed,  and  pays  a  conliderable  revenue  to  government,  ice,  by 
being  covered  with  chaff,  (Iraw,  reeds,  or  any  thing,  is  often  carried  in 
carts  at  noon,  und^r  a  burning  fun,  from  cellar  to  cellar,  from  city  to  city, 
as  any  other  commodity  for  hundreds  of  miles,  without  loting  any  of  it* 
weight ;  or  even  a  tingle  drop  falling  from  it.  At  Conftantinopie  too, 
JVrabia  and  other  parts  of  the  £ail,  nothing  is  more  common  than  ice 
being  fold  in  the  market;  which,  having  been  brought  from  the  mountains 
in  flannel  bags,  generally  by  poor  people  upon  afles,  often  continues  whole 
days  under  a  burning  i'un  without  even  the  bags  that  contain  tt  being, 
moift ;  the  whole  of  their  art  iYi  prefer ving  it  conUrfing  iu  keeping  th«> 
mouths  of  the  bags  Qiut  as  much  as  pofiible. 

'*  Need  I,  as  a  proof  pf  the  durability  of  ice,  mention  that,  near  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  carried  from  Europe  .to  the  kingdoms  of  Pega 
mnd  Siam,  in  the  Eaft,  to  convince  the  great  men  there  that  water,  by  the, 
adion  of  the  air  is  ofben  turned  into'a  body  ib.folid  that  men,  horfes,  carts, 
coaches  aftd  cannon  may  be  all,  at  the  fame  time,  feen  running  on  its  fur- 
nace ?    Need  I  ihew  that  logs  and  pianks  of  wood,  after  they  have  been- 
for  weeks' at  Jamaica  and  months  in  the  torrid  zone,  have  been  found  frozen 
'  and  flicking  together  ?     But,  to  one  who  reflecis,  there  is  no  miftery  in 
this.     The'e  having  been  frozen  together,  in  the  holds  of  the  (hips,  before 
they  lefl  the  fhores  of  America;  and  other  logs  and  planks  happening  to 
have  been  laid  upon  them  i»*that  Rate,  this  circumflance  preventedlhe  Open 
airfrbm  affeifting  them,  when  they  came  to  warm  latitudes;  and,  i%  is  proba- 
ble tbey.  would,  at  lepft  in  the  Jower  part  of  the  (hip,  have  continued 
fiicking  together  for  years,  even  in  that  warm  climate,  had  not  the  logs  and 
planks  above  been  removed  ;  and,  confequently,  a  circulation  of  warm  air 
admitted.     The  truth  is,  if  you  exclude  the  open  air  from  ice;  or  any 
thing  impregnated  with  tt«  even  by  fo  thin  a  body  as  ^auze-paper,  if  not 
poroas,  the  ice  or  frozen  object  will  continue  in  that  fiale  for  a  long  time; 
perhaps  for  years.     It  is  the  nature  of  cold  to  continue;  and,  by  diffuiing 
its  qualities   around,  never  to  yield   or  retire,  till  heat,  its  enemy  and 
oppofite,  come  immediately  in  contact  with  it ;  or  by  fuperior  force  oblige 
it  to  yield.     Keep  heat;  or  which \ is  the  fame  thing,  the  open  air,  which 
communicates  it,  even  at  a  hair  breadth's  diflance  ;  and  cold  will  keep  her 
place.     Put  hay,  ftraw,  a  cloth,  or  any  thing  on  ice,  even  ih  the  ppeii 
field  ;    and  when   all  the  ice  around  has    difappeared,    that    under  the 
covering  will  remain.     And  why  ?     It  is  not  becaufe  there  is  no  heat  nenif 
it  ?    ,No,  the-heat  was  above,  below  and. round  about  it ;  but  becaufe  the, 
.coverinjE;  prevented  the  open  air,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  coming  in  con- 
la^  with  it.     Af^d  this  ice,  when  minutely  examined,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  m'outains  of  Siberia,  the  top  of  the  Alps;  or  Terra  del  Fu ego,  howe\'er 
pld,  is,  and  -ww-r/  from  the  very  nature  and  efl'ence  of  cold  inherent  in  it, 
always  be  found  as  frefli  and  good,  and  poffeiling  the  very  fame  qualities  as 
the  day  it  was  congealed,  .  .         .      / 

*'  It  is  bieyond  a  doubt*that  Canada  in  America,  is  much  colder  in  win- 
ter than  fome  of  the  6ne(l  provinces  in  England  and  France,  with' which  it 
is  equal  in  latitude.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  The  immenfe  forefls  there 
prevent  the  fun- from  exhaling  the  fnow  aiid  ice  lodged  under  them  (0  foon 
and  efie^ually  at  otherwife  he  would.    And  this  ice  and  fnow,  like  the 
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vail  lieaps  of  frozen  materials,  whkrh  are  fometimes  driven  i^om  (he  frozen 

ocean»  on  the  coafls  of  Iceland,  &c.  (lied  their  influence  to  a  confiderable 
diitance  be\ond  the  (pace  they  occupy.  In  €hoie  parts  of  Giermany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  8{c.  where  there  arc  large  forefts ;  they  know  almoft 
to  a  day,  when  the  fun  will  acquire  (uch  heat  and  force  as  will  enable  htm 
to  overcome  the  ice  and  (how  lodged  under  ^hem,  durmg  the  winter :  and 
\vhich,  titi  he  gathers  flrength  an/d  riie«  inajcfiic  in  the  horizon,  lie  con* 
ccaled  and  lecure,  dcfpifing  his  attacks.  Why  is  GermanVf  Hungary,  Po- 
land, &c.  warmer  now  than  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans  ?  The 
aniwer  is  plain ;  many  thbufand  acret;,  havifig  been  cleared  ot*  tbe  w(K)d 
that  then  covered  the  country,  the  fu^n  has  it  more  in  his  power  in  the  fprin^ 
to  warm  and  cheriQi  the  face  of  the  ground.  The  Hyrcinian  Fofefl,  mren- 
fioned  by  Caefar  and  theHoman  authors,  covered  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary;  and  f'o  ex  ten  five  was  it,  that  though  lovfte  of  tii« 
moft  intelligent  inhabitants  had  travelled  through  it  for  fixty  dajrs  fnccef* 
fiveJy,  they  were  able  to  give  but  a  very  imperfedi  account  of  its  dimenr 
fions.  Bring  back  the  Hyrcinian  Foreft,  and  you  will  make  thole  part^  ol' 
Europe,  oF  the  fame  latitude,  as  cold  and  dreary  in  winter  as  Canada  ; 
\vhich,  at  present,  is  not  the  cafe.  Clear  away  the  woods  from  Canada, 
excepting  clumps,  patches,  and  hedge-rows,  which  ck>  n6t  obffru^  the 
rays  of  the  fvn,  and  you  will  make  the  winters  there  as  ihort  and  equally 
pleafant  as  in  fbme  of  the  fiuefl  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

"  Why  are  the  Germans,  Scots,  Irifli.  &c.  who  knguifh  under  ttie 
burning  Ions  of  Italy  and  the  South,  though  tolerably  fb  at  pr^lent,  yet 
now' not  fo  brawny,  fironj^,  and  athletic  Us  in-the  days  of  Julias  Ca;(kr  f 
One  caufe,  among  many  is,  their  immenfe  forefis  are  in  a  great  roeaflire 
gone  ;  and  confequenlly,  the  fteady  bracing  air  of  winter,  nec#frarily  arifing 
from  the  fnow,  which  generallylodged  in  thele  from  the  time  it  fell,  or  wa<; 
blown  into  them,  till  March  ox  Aprlli  and  this  circumflanoe  partly  accounts 
for  the  population  of  Europe,  not  keeping  pace  with  the  removal  of  the 
Woods.  Europe,  by  having  almof!  got  clear  of  the  Hyrcinian  and  other 
immenfe  foreils,  is,  no  doubt.  Warmer  than  it  was  befiore  this  took  place, 
and  in  this  pomt  of  view  bettered ;  but  the  gradual  removal  of  the  woods» 
and  conlequent  increafe  of  heat,  has  not  brought  fuch  a  gradual  increafe  of 
population  as  at  firfl  view  one  would  be  led  to  expefl ;  for  though  heat 
may  ftimulate  to  propagate  the  fpecies,  and  the  woods  cleared  make  room 
for  them,  yet  cold,  to  a  certaim  degree,  is  and  has  always  been  found 
favourable  to,  health,  vigour,  and  fecundity." 

Mr.  H^ll  haying  fliev^n  that  ice,  which  is  the  offspring  of  cold^  i« 
always  confipofed  of  the  pureft  water,  will  on  being  properly  covered 
keep  for  ages,  and  however  old  on  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  oif  a 
little  hot  water  being  put  into  a  veiTei  containing  it,  produce  as  good 
and  wholefome  water,  as  the  day  when  it  was  congealed,  proceeds  tp 
enquire  into  theufes  pointed  out  by  this  part  of  the  oeconomy  of 
nature— 

**  In  latitudes  where  plenty  of  ice  is  to  be  found,  where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  flnps  coming  fb  often  into  harbour  ibr  water^  when  ice  hoifledat. 
any  time  will  ferve  the  purpofe  much  better,  be  attended  with  lefs  trouble 
and  expence,  and  l;)e  found  lefs  cumberfome  either  on  ibips  of  war  or 
|aerchantmen  ?    In  the  tradl^fs  paths  of  the  oce^Qj  where,  no  frefli 
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is  to.  be  foand,  ice  may  be  ufed  for  quenchi«g  thir^>  invigorating  exhau^ed 
ihengih,  and  enlivening  drooping  fpirits.  The  din:ability  and  other  qoali* 
ties  of  ioe,  isTiot  of  more  importance  to  (ea-faring  people  than  to  thof«^ 
whodwell  upon  land.  As  the  winter,  or  ratlier  Provideiice  generally  givei 
ice  enough  for  ever,  in  Italy  itielf  ice  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  mornings 
might  not  cellars  or  repofitories  be  dug,  like  ice-houfes  and  filled  with  ice 
in  winter,  to^fupply  the  want  of  water  in  fummer  ?  Another,  and  no  lefa 
important  ufe  of  ice  i«  that  of  preferving  provifions  in  hot  and  lultry  wea- 
ther. What  utility  in  the  midft  of  fummer  might  not  be- derived  from  a 
ftock  of  ice  both  at  fea  and  land,  in  preferving  meat,  62c.  frefb;  and  ill 
preventing  the  produce  of  the  dairy  from  becoming  ranced  ?  What  benelk 
would  it  be  to  the  iarmer  to  be  able  to  cool  the  atmofpere  of  his  dahry,  hf 
throwiiig  in  quantities  of  ice^  and  how  eafily  would  he  convey  it,  in  A 
perfecl  liate,  to  a  greater  didance*  by  packing  it  up  in  frossen  water }  «. 
circumstance,  which  in  this  age  of  improvement  and  learning,  cannot  in  aij 
probability  be  long  over  looked.  One  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  the 
Kuffian  Empire  is  the  facility  of  preferving  a  great  quantity  of  ice  in  ice^ 
houfes  or  cellars,  during  the  whale  fummer  not  a  (ingle  family  in  the  cities 
and  villages^is  without  fuch  a  convenience  ;  vvhicK  ferves  not  nierely  fqr 
cooling  hquor  at  table,  but  principally  for  preferving  beer,  ak,  and  ail  fort^ 
of  frefli  provifions  m  the  fummer  feafon." 

Mr.  Hall  very  jqdicioufly  obferves  that  the  example  of  RufHa,  and 
other  northern  parts,  might  witk  the  utknoft  eate^  and. ought  to  be 
imitated  in  this  country.  There  are  many  fmall  families  living  ^t  a 
diftance  from  market  towns,  arid  who  are  of  courfe  o*:Hged  to  kill 
their  own  meat,  tp  whom  it  would  be  of  flngular  utility  and  advan^ 
ta^e. 

Mr.  Hall  difcovers  nbt  a,  little  knowledge  of  naltural  hiftcry.  He 
is  stn  ingenious  and  judicious  obferver;  and  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
bis  traft.difcerns  the  hand  of  Providence  :  fo  that,  it  is  among  the 
pumber  of  thofe  that  are  or  maybe  Called  Physico-Theoloci^ 

CAL. 

;  •       * 

Jn  EJay.  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformation  (ff  Luther — The 
ff^ri'urhich  obtained  the  Prize  on  the  ^eJHon^  propojed  in  1802  by 
the  National  Inftitute  of  France^  *'  If^hat  hat  been  the  Influence  (f 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  on  the  Political  Situation  of  the  different 
Stcttes  of  Europe^  and  on  the  Progrefs  of  Knowledge. "  IVitb  a  Sketch 
cfthe  fii/hry  of  the  Churchy  from  its  Founder  to  the  Reformation  :■ 
intended  as  an  yfppendix  to  the  tf^ork.  By  Charles  Villers.  Tranf- 
lated,  and  ilKftrated  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Mili,  £%• 
Bvo.     pp.  490.    9s.    C.  and  R.  Baldwin.     i%os. . 

WE  are  obliged,,  at  the  otitfet  of  our  examination^  to  differ  from^ 
the  tranQator  of  this  work.  We  canmot,  as  he  does,  atcributo 
the  prppofal  of  the  queftion,  and  the  approbation  0/  the  EtCay^/oiefy 
to  **  the  ^extraordinary 'progrefs  of  reafon  and  ^liberality/'  We  are 
afVaid  that  the 'do^rine  of  perfe£tibiUty  has  hot  as  yet  pro4i|C€d  all 
iti  effeds,  evfa  in  the  enlightened  National  InftiUitc  j  that  « |>ortioni 
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of  human  imperfe6titm  ftill  remains  ;  and  that,  if  we  attrjbute  its  a^« 
probatiofn  of  the  Effay  to  a  >w/><f</ motirc,  we  do  ro  injufticc.  It  is 
notorious  tTiat  Buonaparte  has  done  in  France  what  the  Reformation 
of  Luther  cffeQed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  claims  held  forth 
by  the  Pope. could  nc.yer  be  fubmitted  to  by  a  man  who  would  bear  no 
brother  near  the  throne  :  he  therefore  annihilated  in  that  kingdom  the 
influence  of  the  Pope  and  Court  of  Rome.  How  pleafing,  then,  muft 
it  have  been  to  Buonaparte,  to  find  that  a  production  h^ad  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  rewarded  by  his  Inftitute,  which  demonftratcd  tbat  an 
a£t  fimilar  to  his  own  had  been  highly  advantageousto  fogiety;  and 
(urely  not  lefs  pleafing  to  the  members  of^the  Inilitute,  to  have  found 

'  a  happy  opportunity  of  blending,  in  the  mod  frateriial  union,  the 
wifhes  of  the  defpot  with  their  own  extraordinary  reafon  and 
liberality.  ~  * 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  the  tranflator  in  thinking,  that  the  <juef- 
tion  originated  with  me^  of  tneJpopifti  perfuafion  ;  becaufe  we  have 
good,  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  rank  thet 
majority  of  the  National  Infiitut;e  under  any  denomination  of  Chrif- 
tians.  Mr.  Villers,  with  proper  caution,  ftiles  them  **  ap  afl^nhjy 
of  philofophers.*'  There  is,  therefore,  a  fallacy  in  the  ftatement  of 
Mr.  Mill,  when  he  fays,  that  *'  the  votaries  of  popery  [the  National 
Inftltute]  by  giving  the  priae  to  Mr.  Villers'  Eflay,  declare  to  tb6 
whole  world,  that  this  rebellion  [the' Reformation]  was  beneficial  to 
the  jiuman  race.^'  No ;  it  wis  not  the  *  votaries  of  popery,  butrm  af- 
fcmbly  o/  men,  who  cared  not  for  popery,  or  the  Pope,  who,  by 
beftowing  the  pri^e,.  may  be  faid  to  have  made  this  declaration^ 
A  true  child  of  Mother  Church  would  have:  confidered  the  ad  as 
matricide.  ■     ^  .  i 

We  aflc  pardon  of  the  author,  JFor  having  paid  our  firft  attention  tcr 
the  tranflator  ;  but  as  the  fubjeil  was  a  fort  of  prefatory  matter,  we 

--  hope  that  will  plead  our  excufe.  We  proceed  now  to  examine  hov^ 
Mr.  Villers  has  treated  thequeftidn  propofed  by  the  French  Infticute. 

He  divides  his  fubieft  into  two, parts.  In  the  firft,  after  having 
clearly  ftated  the  queflion  he  is  about  to  difcufs,  he  fpeaksof  the  na- 
ture of  reformations  in  general,  .arid  of  that  of  Luther  in  particular* 
He  then  giVe$  a'fketch  of  the  flateorpoliiics,* religion,  and  literaturer, 
at  the  commencenient  of  the  i6th  century,  and  concludes  with  con^ 
je.£lure;s  of  what  would  have  been  the  probable  ftate  of  Europe  fo^  fe- 
veral  ages,  had  nqt  the  Reformation  taken  place/     /    , 

In  the  fecpnd  part,  he  enters  into  a  more  minute  detail.  He  exa- 
mines  the  internal  ftate  of  all  the  principal  JEuropean  powers,  as  well 
as  th&\vjXifernaly  that  is,  their  relative  ftate  with  relpeci  to  each  other.; 
and  points  out.  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  had  npoh  eacfif^ 
and  upoii  rte  whole.     The  refult  of  this  critical  Inv^ftigition  is,  that 

.  the  Reformation* has  been  advantageous  to  man,  whether  we  confided 
4iim  as  an  intelle£bual,'pGditicaI,  ormoraKbeing.,  This,  we  think,  be 
pfoi^s  by  fadls  and  reafoning,  in  the  moft  clear  and  fati&fadory  man* 
nen    To  give  a  full  account  of  the  various  topics  which  co^e  under 
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the  invcfti^^n  of  th^  author  would  lead  us  far  beyo^id  thp  limits  of 
a  Review  :  for  this  we  mv&  refer  our  readers  to  the  worjp  itfelf,  and 
content  ourfelves  with  ii)(ierting  a  ^w  of  his  general  coocluilooSf  as 
J  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  foianoer. 

**  EfiSi  of  the  moraUmpulfe  chmmnfiicated  By  the  Re/ormatt&n.'--By'wh9i 
has  be^n  already  advanced  in  feveral  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  concerning  tijie 
nature  of  the'  Refermation  ;  the  dirediion  of  its  moral  iropulfe,  and  the  ob- 
ject's ta  which  It  extended/  may  be'  eafily  conjedurbd.     The  intention  of 
th^  reformers  was,  in  the  beginnings  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  *tho 
defpotifm  and  infallabilit^  of  the  Pope ;  to  depend  upon  the  facred  bookf 
alone  for  the  foundatipo  of  their  faith  $  and  to  overturn  the  fcholadic  doc:^  . 
-trine  which  had  become  the  fou1>  as  it  were«  ^f  the  Romifh  theology^  and 
a  powerful  fapport  of  the  hierarchy.     Hence  it  folio  ws,  that  the  Reforma« 
tioa,  from   its  very  niture^  nAift  haVe  alFected  the  liberty  of  thinking,  fo 
precious  to  man,  at)d  tbe  balls  of  his  political  liberty  ;  his  cnanoer  of  view- 
ing  religion  ancLeftablithing  its  proofs^  and  his  manner  of  interpreting 
*Soripture ;  and^  in  the  third  place,  it  muft  have  affected  philofophy,  and 
all  the  ramifidatioQs  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  proceed  from  any  of 
thofe  three  main  branches.     Order  and  perfpicuity  require  that  we  ihoulcf 
treat  of  each  of  thefe  articles  feparatdy.  , 

"  Ift  fij^ard  U  the  liberty  of  thought, — I  fhould  confider  myfelf  as  violatiiag 
that  relbect  which  I  owe  to  my  judges,  and  to  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
public,  if  I  allowed  myfelf  to  run  into  a  lone  enumeration  pf  the  advantages 
which  the  human  mind  has  derived  from  the  unlimited  power  of  exerciii^g  ~ 
fveely  its  faculties.     L^t  lis  only  reflect  upon  the  immenfe  apparatus,  9f 
.cenfures,  of  prohibitions,  and  of  inquKitors  which   the  Romifli  church 
eoDploytA  to  keep  all  eyes  (but,  at  a  time^hen  every  new  opinion  was  ^ 
iierefy,  that  is^  a^ctime  worthy  of  the  dired  ponifliment,  and  againft  yvbicti 
all  the  rigour  of  the  fecular  arm  was  required,  and  we  fball  (liudder  at  the 
danger  to  .which  the  human  fpecies  was  expofed  befure  the  fizteenth  cen- 
tury.    Had  not  ^he  mind,  by  the  happieft  and  mod  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  favourable  circum(tances  obtained,  in  rapid^  rucce(Iion> .  new,  aid^ 
and  frefli  fuel  to  its^divity,  what  would  have  become  of  that  feeble  fpark 
of  light,  which  began  toihine,  under  the  fyftem  of  extinguiiliment  an4 
ohfcuration  adopted  by  the  court  of  Rome  ?     Had  not  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
ILtntinople  emigrated  towards  the  wed;  hadiipt  Copernicus  in  the  heavens, 
and  Columbus  on  the 'earth,  extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge;  and 
the  art  of  printing  and  the  reformation  of  religion  proceeded  from  the  bofopai 
of  laborious  Germany^  had  not  the  coloiTal  power  which  bound  the  con - 
fciences  and  oppreffed  the  minds  of  meu  received  fo  many  ihocks  in  rapid 
fuccelHon,  for  how  many  ages  n^ight  not  the  culture  of  the  bu^ian  mind, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  political  condition  of  n'^an,  have  b^en  retarded ! 
Let  us  put  the  queflion  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  GerQ;:iny^  to  the  people  p( 
the  Two  Sicilies,  "Of  Spain,  apd  of  Ireland.^  Let  any  impartial  obferver, 
aflfer  having  fairly  alcertained  the  date  of  knowledge  in  thofe  couotriesi 
make  himielf  acquainted  with  the  degree  in  whiclv  it  exitU  in  Swit^cerlaod, 
in  the  two  Saxonies,  in  Holland,  and    England;  toe  contrail   cannot 
efcape  him.     It  is  not.aiTerted  the^t  in  the  Catholic  countries  above-named 
jfuperior  men,  perfons  on  a  lewel  with  the  moil  elevated  of  their  .age,  arp 
act  to  be  found ;  but  they  are  rare  i  and  onl;r  the  roaffes  of  the  people  in 

n^i  Uffxtnu  ^oL.  xau^  O  -  di^e;ent 
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different  countries  ought  to  be  compared.    True  it  is  that  in  t!he  elofe  con- 
nexion in  which  tbe  different  nationit  of  our  little  Europe  Hye  together,  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  knt)wledge  exifling  iirohe  country  fhonid  not  in  fome 
degree  penetrate  into  the  others.    The  wall  of  Teparation  cannot  be  fo 
raifed,  cannot  be  fo  vigilantly  'guarded*  as  to  prevent  individuals  in  all 
from  communicating  with  one  aiiother.     Hut  undoubtedly  on  the  {>art  of 
the  Gath(^lics  no  precaut;ons  have  hitherto  bcvn  neglected  K),  ward  off*,  aar 
d  dangerous  difeafe,  the  liberal  idearf  of  Proteflantiftu  from  tbcir  bounda- 
ries!    it  was  at  Rome  that  the  cen  for  (hip  of  books  was  firfl  invente4>  and 
the  example  was  religiouHy  followed  by  the  governments  dtvoteldto  Rome. 
Leo  X.  that  vauiited  proteftor  of  the  arts,  iffued,  in  1515,  fevefre  rcftric- 
tions  againd  printing  and  publiflying  any  book,s  trahilated  from  the  Greek, 
ftebrew,  or  Arabicl     At  the  fame  period  that,  five  years  afterward^-  be 
fulminated  againft  the  Reformation  thiat  famous  bull. which  hegun^  "  J?4r- 
/urge,  btu^.judica  caufam  tHam^'*  (Arife,  O God,  judge  thy  own  caufc,)  io 
which  Luther  rnd  his  adlierents  were  attacked  with  the  rood  terrible  ana- 
themas, and  in  which  all  men  were  prohibited  indifcrim'natelyirom  read- 
ing any  of  their  books  whatfoevery  and  on  what  fubjed  foever  they  might) 
treat ;  at  that  \t.vy  moment,  I  fay,  this  pontiff  did  not  blufli  to  publifh,  ib 
the  name  of  Jef  is  Chritt,  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane  poems  of  Arioflo^ 
threatening  with  excommunication  thofe  who  fliould  find  fault  with  them, 
er  obflriict  their  fale.  •  What  was  to  be  expected  from  fuch  a  fpirit  as  this^ 
from  fuch  an  abufe  of  things,  vio'ently  converted  into  things  facred^  nay 
thruft  info  the   place  of  the  very'  oracles  of  heiven  itfelf  J     France,  the 
mofi  enlightened  of  all  the  Catholic  countries,  Qiore  enlightened  than  ibr 
Veral  Protcftant  countries,  and  io  :which  popery  never  reigned  with  unlimited 
fvvay,  in  fpite  of  all  its  efforts  to  confirm  its  bold  and  to  iiitro4uce  the  in- 
qumtion — France  itfelf,  in  which  [Cven.  a  fpecics  of  half  reform  exified, 
tmder  the  title  of  Gallican  liberties,  was  not  entirely  exempted  from,  that 
fyi'em  of  extinguifliment.     In  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  Au&ria,  the  prohibi- 
tions and  cenfures  went  much  farttierj  and  in  thofe  countries  flili  impole 
tnany  fhackles  on  the  liberty  of  writing  and  thinking.     Several  of  the  go- 
Ternments  in  tbefouth  of  Germany  renew  from  time  to  time  thofe  falutary 
regulations  againfl    the  reading    of  books  written  by  beretks,  pr  bold. 
Speculators."  ,  ' 

*'  'J  he  maxim  of  the  middle  ages  is  yet  preferved  in  Jhofe  CQun tries  in 
-fiU  ih^  vigour  in  which  it  is  pollible  .to  prcTerve  it  in  the  prefent  titnes; 
**  to  retain  the  minds  of  men  on  certain  fubjed^s*  in  complete  ftupidity;  to 
keep  them  as  much  as  poflibfe  empty,  that  tliey  may  he  afierwards  filled 
with  any  thing  which  is  i'ound  aj^reeable,  ^nd  that  f^perftitiofi  may  find  a 
'  convenient  reception/'  Has  any  pope  as  '  yet  retratled  the  bull.  In  coma 
Domini,  hy  which  were  excommunicated  all  perforvs  who  (houkl  read  any 
.  books  compufed  by  heretics?*'  Patlier  Paul,  mentioning  the  fir/l  index  of 
prohibited  books  which  was  publiftVed  at  Rome  in  1559,  fay*  among  other 
things:  '  That,  under  pretext  of  religion,' the  pope  in  this  configned  to 
excommunication  the  authors  of  works  in  which  only  the  authority  olprinces 
and  magiflrates  was  fupporled  againft  theufurpatiori  of  ecclefiaftics,  Be*' 
fides  this,  the  Romi(h'inq,airitors  prohibited  in  the  mafs  all  books  prmtedi 
by  Txty-two  printers^  which  they  denounced  without  ai^y  regard  to  their 
contents ;  adding  further,  a  general  prohibition  to  read  any  book  iflttin|f  - 
from!  the  prefs  oi^  printer  who  but  oiiCe  in  his  life  had  printed  any  thin^ 

^'  I^odugel 
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produced  by  an  heretic.  By  Ibis  means,  fays  the  hiflomn,  nothing  was 
leFt  to  read.  Never  was  a  better  ^rei  found  to  benumb  and  corrupt  m^n 
by  religion.*  (Hiftory  of  (he  Council  of  Trent,  B.  6.) 

**  The  Reformation  br()ke..afl  thofe  (faackies  .impofed  upon  the  haman 
nlind,  and  overihreiy  all  the  barrier^  erecieel  againil  the  free  communica- 
tion-of  thought.  Within  its  boundaries  nothing  remained  forbidden  except 
productions  ofreHfive  to  modefty  and  public  morals*  By  recalling  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  ihackiesand  barriers,^  by  conlidcring  the  long  continuance  of 
barbarity  which  they  might  dill  have  maintained  upon  the  earth,  have  Ke 
Botfu£iciently  proved  bow  much  the  Reformation  has  contributed  to  the 
progtefs  and  to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  ?  As  ibon,  indeed^  as^  by  its 
Bieans  the  path  was  opened,,  men  proceeded  boJdly  and  publicly  to  difcufs 
tbe  be{l  interelis  of  human  kind>  and  to  fpeak  like  men  of  things  pertaining 
unto  men." 

**  I  will  refrain  mjfelffrom  adding  any  thing  more,  and  from  falling  into 
Tague  declamatiot)  on  this  fubjecl.  It  is  fuffkrient  to  reflecl  a  tingle  mo- 
ment on  the  immenfe  difference  between  thofe  two  principles  adopted  refpec- 
tively  by  thetwo  parti^'S  as  the  bafls  of  moral  culiure:  »on  the  one  Hde,  6elie^! 
on  the  other,  examine  !  Every  thing.  It  is  eVident,  mufl  of  necedity  aflume  a 
dtfierent  aff>e£l  under  the  fupreme  auti)orjty  of  thofe  twooppolite  })ririciples. . 
Thir  principle  of  eKaiyination  calls  forth  light,  of  which  it  is  the  friend,  as 
that  of  blind  fubmiffion  is  the  promoter  of  darknefs.  And  who  can  calcu- 
late the  immenfe  extent  of  the  influence  of  a  fundamental  principle,  ad- 
mitted as,the  bafis  of  religious^  and  by  consequence  of  moral  in(lruction,ia 
anation?  The  man  who  is  free  in  the  inmoft  fandluary  of  his  fodl  loul^s 
freely  and.  boldly  around  him,  He  becomes  enterpriiing,  a6iive,/anddir- 
poftod  ibr  every '.thing  that  is  great  and  ufeful.  '  He  who  is  a  flave  in  liis 
con(ciencr,  in  J  he  very  centre  of  hi  k  being,  is,  without  knowing  that  he  is 
fo,  a  Have  in  his'whple  coadu^.  He  is  by  birtUia.  (lave,  from  the  flupe- 
fai'tion  aild  a^xathy  which  unnerve  his  facalties."i  ni  /; 

''  The  long,  n\ulliplied,  and  deltrudlve  was,  to  which  this  commotion 
gave  birth,  retarded  tome  of  the  effecls  which  naturally  would  have  flowed 
ifijoi  it.  Tliemojiil  cultuie  of  nations^  which  was  abf)ut  to  take  a  ne^V 
flight,  made  foraihort  time  a  retrograde  movement.  The  fouls  of  men, 
however,  tempered  by  misfortune,  relumed  their  enei'gy,  and  that  immor- 
tal ipirit,  which  had  been  awaked,  difplayed  all  its  a61tvity.  Long  it  wan- 
dered in  the  falfc  paths  of  theological  controverly,  from  which  at  laft  it  re-* 
turned  more  alert  and  vigorous  tpr  fhe  conleft.  •  Meanwhile  the  neceffity 
Celt  hyihc  didferent  p:n:tie8  ofattra6Hng  the  people,  and  acqiviring  popula- 
ritv,  produ(*eii  (lie  cuUivatton  of  the  vulgar  languages ;  multiplied  in  (hem 
valuRbif?  works;  and  tlie  French, Englifh, and  German  profe,  was  fafhioiied, 
poliilierl,  .a^)d<4d&iiched,  amidit  thedifputes  of  feds,  and  the  fhock  of  reli- 
gious o|>ini(ms.  ' 

*'.  C<j|tt:W<Mr.-r-Such  are  the  principal  eflfe^?  whi^h,  in' my  opinion,  have 
flowed  jfrom  the; influence  prodticcd  on  Eu^rope  by  the  Reformation  of  Lu- 
tjiifr.  In.exaiiii)ilW|»g,the  complicated  catifes  ot  ^ll  the  more  confrderable 
f(4nfac|toos: during,  the  lapie  of  three  centuries,  both  in  the  political  anci 
Utecary. worlds,  it  i»dltficuU  tnekstpe  error,  not  to  .be  deceived  with  regard 
tfvfiMiie '<a^le9,  ai)d  not,  to  lofe  light  of  fome  e^e^s.  Amid  the  con- 
futioti  of  a.11  thofe. emharraiied  trains  of  things  in  the  polittcsand  inLelle61ual 
improiseme^t^  K>^*£^arop)e;,  theiui^n  who  iries.to  dii'cpver  thofe  which  are* 
ittiufdiately  connected  with  the  qu^irrets  iii  religion,  what  care  foever  be 

Q2  employs. 
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employs,  incurs  the  danger  of  being  often  deceived.  Some  of  them  arfe. 
conneded  ^th  Hte  e(labu(bment  of  Chrlftiaitity  it(^f»  witb  the  ^preaching 
of  the  aKioran,  with  chi^ralry,  veith  >the  crtfade^,  the  ufe  t)f  artillery,  tfte 
dil'covery  of  the  new  worlds  therevfvs^l  of  lelters,  the  Inftitutioni  of  Peter 
the  firft/  the  \var  6f  the  fuccelRon,  and  <ithelr  great  events.  Were  any  one  10 
examine  the  iniiaence  of  any  of  tiwfe  eveots,  perhaps  he  would  challenge, 
a^  b^^longing  to  it,  foittc  of  the  confeqaehces  whieh  I  have  afcribed  to  live 
Reformatiou." 

*•  We  arc  no\t  in  better  circotnfences  than  erer  to  judge  of  a  revolution 
which  happened  three  hundred  years  ago.  Let  m  confider  what  was  be* 
lore  it,  what  has  been*^  after  it :  let  as  heaf  all  parties^  look  around  u»,  ol>= 
ferve  what  is  now;,  and  judge.  . 

•'«  When,  after  the  long  deep  of  the  European  nations  and  ortheirTca- 
fon  during  the  middle  ages  ^^  ^  our  eyes  upon  the  condition  of  the  hu* 
toan  fpecies  in  thai  fine  part  of  the  world  in  the  fifteenth  Or  the  beginning 
of  the  fixiteenth  century,  we  behold  them  avi'ake  from  their  lethargy,*  rif6, 
move-relVlef*ly  in  all  directions,  fetac  in^ruments  ibr  tlteir  adivity,  forge 
new  ones,  make  trial  of  them,  tinfhld  their  pbwers,  take  po^fBoti  of  the 
field  olTcience,  throw  u(F  the  fwaddling  clothes  which  embarrafled  them^ 
and  enter  upon  a  new  epoch.  How  decifive  events  sind  inventions  crowd 
upon  one  another  duiring  thi^i  interval !  The  fortUHate  application  of  the 
magnet,  tlie  tetefcope,  printing,  the  taking  6f^  Conftantinople,  the  nevr 
World,  tire  deprctlion  of  the  great  vaflals  of  the  crown  in  France,  the  golden 
age  of  poetry  and  the  arts  in  Italy,  the  ereQion  (>f  numerous  fcbooTs,  the 
books  of  the  ancients  revived,  the  edabliflnneni  of  pods  which  facilitated 
communication,  the  famous  peace  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  chamber, 
the  exorbitant  increaie  of  the  Aulirian  power,  which  tefriiied  Europe,  and 
obliged  it  to  take  armi^,  Cdpernicas  by  whom  the  celeftial  fyfiem  wa«  re- 
formed, Luther  and  Loyola,  who  appeared  nearly  at  the  fame  iltme  !  •  It 
was  necelfary  that  th&crifis  thould  come  to  an -end,  aiid  the  fUte  of  tlungs 
und$:rgaa  change  both  in  the  ilrudure  of  civil  ibciety,  And  is  the  fyftem  of 
"liuman  knowledge."  •        , 

"  Every  'thing  was  under  the  oeccffity  oRcbanging.  The  new  fpirii 
could  not  exili  in  the  ancient  ibrmt ;  a  correfporKknce,  an  harmony  wal 
creceiTalry  to  be  eftabliQied  between  it  and  things;  ttnd  as  it  pofiefied  all  th« 
energy  of  the  morn ih^  the  omnipotent  power  of  youth,  it  operated  in  all 
diredions  ^^ith  force  and  efficacy,  and  every  wheie  under  the  aids  of 
tnthnfiafm.  -   -  - 

"  Under  tlm  point  of  view  flieii  it  i*  that  We  ought  tQ>  regard  the  Re*. 
formation ;  2k  k  necefliiry  product  of  the  new  age,  as  a  manifetiation  of  th9 
'  WW  fpirit.    What  Dante  and  Petmrch  were  fn  regard  to  poetry^  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphaief  to  the  arts  of  defign,  Bacon  and  Defcartes  to  philofo^ 
phy,  Copernicus Und  Galileo' to  aftronomy,  Coiuiabiis  and  Gama  to. geo- 
graphy, the  fame  was  Luther  in  regard  to  religion.    Thofe  emiiieiii  meft, 
the  organs  of  the  univ^ikl  fpirit,  expreifed  correftly  the  thought^  which 
brooded  in  the  minds  of  agreat  iiumber  of  their  contempomries ;  and  they 
fatfsfied  at  vOnc^  the  wants  of  their  age.    From  their  genius  as  foon  as  the 
^ark  efcaped,  the  fiam^,  ready  to  appear,  broke  nKKth  tin  aljl'^iredions. 
What  had  Only  been  an  immature,  a  vague  conception,  floating  privately 
tn  the  m|ps  of  a  multitude  of  men,  became  clear  and  fteady«  madeanopett 
appearance,  was  communicated  from  intellect  to  intellect,  and  an  unintei* 
^pttd  chain  united  ail  thinking  mindi  tosgetlm-^/  $acli  ii  tk^'natural  pro« 
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grefs  of  that  (acit  confpiraCy  whidi  preiides  over  all  refprmations.  Thofe 
which  take  place  iii  the  domiBions  oflhe  arts«^aiid  in  moil  of  tb^>f^*  bf  the 
fciences,  di(coi)nealed  with  the  patfions  a^d  vulcanic  eruptions  of  the  peo- 
ple>  are  genenaliy  accompanied  with  peace«  ^and  dcxompliffaed  without 
colling  tears  to  humanity^.  Diffe/eot  /was.  neceiF^iiy  the  fate  of  that  pro- 
duced by  Lutber*  .Religion  was  not  iiiesn  a  pnttCer.offimpie-npiuiod>  a 
purely  moral  i>eiog.  iLhjid  an  ioHnepfe  corporal  organ/  which  opprefled 
ail  bcxiies  poiitic>  and  had  preteniions  to  all  the  throne^,  and  to  all  the  j;K)f* 
fedions  in  the  world.  By  the  very  fir  (I  wound  which  it  received  tl^  Co*. 
loiTus  trembled,  and  the  earth  was  (baken  by  its  motion.  Princes  and  nations' 
ran  to  arms^  and  gave  themlelyes  up  ^4o  a  terrible  conflict;  a  conflict  of 
opinions  and  intereHs,  the  confequences  of  which  were  fo  various^and  fo 
important."  ,    _^  ^  .         - 

'*  It  has  been  my  intention  to  difguife  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  Reformation.  I  have  only  vendeavoured  to  prove«  that,  after 
every  thing  has  been  compenfated  and  the  final  balance  Itruck,  the  effects 
of  that  revolution, present  a  fufplus  of  good  to  the  human  race;  apd  that 
on  the  whole  it  ought  to  be  ranked  amitiij^  thofe  importajitevents  which 
have  moll  poweriuliy  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledge,, not  only  in  Europe^  but  in  all  parts  of  theeartb  to  which  the  Ei^« 
ropeans  have  carried  their  improvement." 

From  the  above  extrafts  the  public  will  be  crtdbled  to  form  fonre 
judgnient  of  the  entertainment  a  Ad  in  (Irudtioti  to  bte  cxpefted  from' 
th?  perufal  of  the  work.  It  has  afforded  us  both  ;  ahd  we  warmly 
rixemmend'lt  to  the  attention  of  our.readers.  ft  is  not  every  Protef- 
.tant  that  is  fufficiently  thankful  for  the  bleflings  he  no  w[  cm  joys. 
Many,  indeed  the  miij<^rity>  know  not  from  what  tyranny^  ffom  what ' 
flavery  of  mind  they  have  been  emancipated  by  the  good  fenfe^  the 
refoluttony  and  the  blood  of  their  anceftors.  They  enjoy  the  prcfent 
funfliine  and  catfp^  unap^ifed,  or  heedlefs  of  the  tempeft  which  dif* 
pelted  the  clouds,  and  almoft  regardlefs  of  thofe  magnanimous  fptrits 
who  wiehftood  the  buffetingsof  the  ftorm,  "a-nd  purchafed  at  the  price 
of  their  quiet,  their  tbrtunes,  and  their  lives,  the  happlnefs  of  their 
4efcendants.     s-  *  • 

As  we  began  with  the  tranflator,  we  conclude  our  review  with  one 
or  two  ftri£tures  on  his  department  in  this  volume.  He  has  fnbjbined 
9opiatSs  notes  to  the  text,  fome  of  which  are  illuftrativc  and  ufeful|' 
fome  might  have  been  fpared.  He  appears  to  be  rather  an  advocate 
for  rev'olution'8,  to  confider  them  as  falutary  politi^ral  fevers,  which 
cfear  away  obftruSions,  and  renovate  fociety.  This,  with  fomfe  ca- 
veats and  reftri^tion^  may  be  true.  He'  feems  willing  to  aflimilate 
the  French  revolution  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  augur  Hfrom  it  efFefts 
equally  ben^ctal.  Of  this  we  have  our  doubts.  He  approves  of 
what  was  done>at  the  Reformation  with  regard  to  eccleiiaftical  pro- 
perty, and  does  not  difapprove  of  the  total  coniifcation  of  it  by  the 
radical  reformers  of  France,  and,  of  courfe,  cannot  difapprove  of  theif 
lay  confifcations.  'fioth,  according  to  him^  were  neceflary  for  carry- 
ing oh  th^  gr^at.revjolutionaty  work.  'Suppofing  general  gOod  to  have 
Veen  tbe-cii^&  of  the  ltZAX\&  rev.,luti6ntfts  (^our  neighbour  country, 
-  -  O  3  '     their 
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their  maxim  amsunts  only  to  this,  '*  Lee  u$  do  evM,.  ich^t  §t>o(l.i»i%Y 
dprnec''  a  maxim  which,  being  onc^geueiratiy  iuiawjEiacui  received^'WoiilJ  ) 
render  the  renovating  fevers  fa  frequent,  and  the  paroxyfm^  fo.  vio- 
lent, that  few  of  the  patients  wouid  at  UA  furvive  to  gratify  the  tender, 
benevolent  feelings  of  iheir  philanthropic  (>hyflcians.  Quiet  wiuld 
be  baniflied  from  the  face  of  the  dearth  ;  every  ridiculotis  or  defignin^ 
amelioration  fyttem- monger  wmiW,  in  a.  moment,  have  his  army  of 
aflbciateS)  and  mankind  would  fij:bt  apparently,  only  apparently,  fur 
the  bcft  of  all  poffijlp  ftites  of  fcciety,  till  no  two  individuals  were 
left  to  form  the  focial  compaft. 

Mr.  M.  in  his  notes,  is  a   ftout  champion  for  Catholic  etnancipa^. 
tion  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  made  himftlf  acquainted   wich  only  one 
fide  of  the  quedion,  and  to  be  in  the  fame  fii;uation  vyith  fome  of /the 
'Members  ot  our  Legiflature,  who  (if  we  are  to  truft  to  the  uncontra" 
rf/^^  information  of  our  newfp.Tptr^)  gloried  in  their  ienorance  of 
the  fubjedt,  while  they  fupported  emancipation  with  all  the  powers 
^  of  their  eloquence.     He  acknowledi2;es,   that  "  the  reduiHon  of  the 
power  of  the  Romifli  church  was  of  the  utmrtft  importance  to  the  beft 
iii(ereft$   of  humanity  ;'*  but  alleges,  that  *'  this  afFords  no  reafon- 
whatever  for  depriving  the  nfiembers  of  that  church  of  their  equal 
/fliare  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenihip."     Now,  if  the  re- 
du£lton  of  the  power  of  the  Romifli  church  was  of  the  utitioft  import- 
ance to  the  beft  intercfls  of  humanity,  furely  the  granting  of  all  rite 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenihip  to  a  decided   majority  of  men,' 
*  who  are  the  ftaunch  fupporters  of  that   power,  cannot  be  confidered 
a  wife  political  arrangement.     And  it  is  becaufe  they  are  the  ftaunch 
fupporters  of  that  power,  and  not  becaufe  of  the  irreligious  dogmas,  that 
thofe  privileges  are  withheld.     It  is  dinned  into  our  tix^aifiaujiam^ 
that  the  abfurd  and  enormous  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
jiow  at  an  end  ;  that  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety, 
bave  l^(d  them  afleep  for  ever  :  ^nd  when  they  were  brought  forward 
by  a  pcrfon'  pcrfeftly  mafter  of  the  controverfy,  as  obj«  dions  to  eman- 
cipation, it  was  thought  a  fuffiticnt  reply,  by  an  orator  on  the  oppo? 
fitc  fide,  to  term  him  farcaftically  x\\^  learned  DoSorof  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  implying,  that  fuch.  thirtgs  indeed  had  been,  but  th^t  tljey  had 
long  fince  ceafed  to   be.     A  proper  refponfe  to   this  petulant  orator 
would  have  been,  to  give  him  the  appellation  of  the  ignorant  declaimer 
,   of  the  19th  century.     Innumerable  inftances  might  be  given  that  it  is 
iiS\^pQwer^  and    not  the  ^/^//^j  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  now 
fleeps.     We  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  aninftance  or 
two,  from  the,  book  Mr.  M.  has  tranflated.     The  Pope,  in  1701,  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  of  the  Romifli  church,  viz^  <hat  hy  it  kings 
reign,  addrcfled  the  follovying  brief  to  the  kihg  of  France : 

f  Although  we  are  perfuaded  that  your  majefty  by  no  tneans  approves  of  ' 
tfce  attempt,  which  forms- a  precedent   moft  -  pernicious   to  the  Chriiflian 
eoninion wealth,,  raifed  by  Frederick,  Marqais  of  Brandenburg,  in  prefum- 
ing  publicly  to  ufurp  (he  name  6f  king  ;  an  adion  of  a  fort  contrary  to  the 
jterms  of  th^  apdllolic  f^ii^ions ;— hy  whkfh  afUpn  ti^ly  the  facred  digniiy 
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of  kii^g  i<  aiTufmd  b?  a  Jbani)dt^a:C&Ui^>1io,  even  \t\  contempt  of  the  c1)urch : 
Acui  H)cleetl>tie.M4irqAirf;:9liv:f!nal  Icruplu  fo  call  himfelt  kin^  of  that  pfrt  of 
Pxu0ia  wi)^i\  bv  .ta»i^4cni  Fi^lii  bt*n>n)i^<$  (O  ih^  order  of  Teutonic  knights: 
We  cai'm^K  patj^s  avt^r^tbe  aifair  iif  iilenve*  that  we  may  iioi  appear  wanting 
in  puir  dul)«,  .We  .i;ec|^ire  that  you  will  not  pay  him  regal  honours,  wh*>^ 
has  too  raihly  joined  hinjfelf  in  the  number  ol  tholie  whom  the  following 
p^flTage  of  (acred  writ  condemns  and  reprobates;  '  They  ha\e  rti^iled,  but 
pot  by  me  ;  princes.lh^'y  were,  but  1  have  not  know ri  them.*'  And  in  the 
Oratipnts  Consistor,  of  Ck'nieiitXI.  we  ft^e  thatilhis  pope,  in  preleniing  the 
abcount  of  this  event,  and  of  his  bull,  to  the.  college  of  cardinals,  (tales, 
*«  thai  the  Margrave  Frederick  had  arrogated  to  himJelf  the  title  ol  king  in 
an  impious  manner,  and  hitherto  unexampled  among  Chriftians;  it  being 
Mfell  underflood,  that,  acc<»rding  to  the  pontificat  law$,  an  heretical  prince 
ought  much  rather  to  Joie  his  ancient  dignities  than  obtain  new." 

We  belirvc  to  this  day  the  king  of  Pruffia  i>  not  acknowledged  as 
an  European  monarth.  Wd  know  that,  in  1782,  he  is  mentiv>ncd  ia 
the  pontifical  calendar  only  as  marquis  of,BrandenhU!gh.  It  is  likcr 
i^ife  notorious  that  the  Treaty  of  Weftphalia,  whercja  the  privileges 
of  Prottfftants  were  afcertaincd  and  confirmed,  has  not  l)ithf*r:o  been 
acknowledged  by  the  court  of  Rome:  on  the  contrary,  that  court 
'has,  upon  various  rccafiiDns^derlared  its  abhorrence  of  that  ifidrumcnt 
of  peace  between  European  nations,  and  from  time  Co  time  thun* 
dered  its  anathemas  a::^ainft  it. 

As  an  exarnple  where  the  power  and  claims  coincide,  and  where 
they  wtre  afled  upon  in  a  .way  equal !j^  fcohfli  and  deplorable,  wc 
give  the  following  extract. 

'*  The  archbifhop  6f  Salzburg,  baron  of  FAvw/W,  infli6^ed  on  his  country 
a  fimilar  calamHy  in  the  year  17S2.  After  perfecuting  with  the  utmolt 
atrocity  thole  oi  nis  lubjei^s  who  were  not  Catholics,  he  conTuianded  them 
at  lad  to  qjLiit  their  country,  to  the  iiumber  of  30,000,  without  daring  to 
carry  with  them  any  of  Ihcir  projwirty,  or  even  their  faniilies^.  This  jeii^i* 
gration  has  exhaulied  that  little  country,^  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  re-  . 
ceived  by  the  Proteftant  iiaies  of  Europe,  and  provided  with  the  means  of 
(ubriftence..  A.  great  part  of  them  went  to  clear  and  people  Nofth  Ame- 
rica, where  the  deicendants  of  thofe  Salzburgers  are  Aill  to  be  found/''^- 

AWTHOR. 

Sively  thefe  inftances  prove,  that  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
whatever  may  be  determined  ot  her  potter,  have,not  pafled  away  ;  that 
they  remain   (Hll  the    fame.     It  is  equally  evident^  that  a  body  of* 
clergy,  who  (as  the  Popiih  clergy  of  Ireland  do)  confider  (hemfelves  as 
fnifTionaries  in    a   land  of  herefy,  and  who  are  confidered  as  fuch  by  ' 
their  church,  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  /to  fupport  that 
church.     It  is  ho  lefs  evident,  that  the  power  of  fuch  a  clergy  over  a 
people  in  general  ignorant,  irritable,  and  often  dilfatisfied,  mutt  be- 
great.     Kow  then  can  Government  with  fafety  admit  fuch  men,  who 
aTuft>  abhor  tbe  4ominion  of  Proteftai^ts,  to  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens?    A  fal(e  flatement  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  for  eman* 
cipation»     They  maiotaiQ  that  we  refufe  to  Papifts  the  privileges  of 
»..  Q  4  citizcfis^ 


lS8  OKIQISAU  CUTiCnfil. 

CiuzettSf  becaufe  tbeir  religious  cmi  is  differentirom  oiira^  ^'AIltlM)4^ 
VfhozTc  acquainted  with  the  fubjed^  either/aiOKMig  Proteftants  ov 
Fapiftsy  know  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.     There  wti  two  defcriptions 
of  thtfe  emancipating  advocates :  one  clafs  knows  that  )t' advanees '4 
falfehood  :  the  other,  without  examination,  believes  that  the  dif^ute 
i»  merely  a  religious  one  5  and  conRdering,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  eyecy 
thing  of  the  kind  as  a  difFerence  de'lana  caprina,,  pronounces  thac;it    ,. 
ought  not  to  impede  any  political  arrangement*.    BMto^r  hefttattpit 
2    in  granting  to  PapTifts  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  is  not  %t  all  grountiod 
on  differences  merely  religious.    Papifts  may  believe  in  Cranfubilantia^ 
tio:i — may  worfliip  the  Virgin — may  pray  to  her  "  Jure  Matris^.^m*- 
pfra  Redemptori'* — may  kneel  before  ten  thouf^nd   faints,  many  of 
whom  nbver  exifted,  and   many  were,  upon  earth,  any   thing  but 
faiats;  but  whom,  notwithftandrng,  the  holy  father,  by  his  infallrble 
^at,  placed  at  the. right  hand  of  God.     Though  we  may  pity  and  de- 
plore this  debafement  of  the  human  mind,  yet  we  by  no  means  main- 
tain that  fuch  beUef  fbould  deprive 'a  Papift  of  any  fociaTtight.     But. 
when,'  along  with  this,  he  ho!ds  principles  immoral,  anti-iocial,  and. 
dangerous  to  all  Proteftant  fociecy,  can  we  be  blamed  for  withholding 
from  himyiwr^of  the  privileges  which  a  Proteflant  enjoys  i     H^^rea 
cry  of  illikeraiity  is  rai fed;  but  w'hich,  with  the  other  outcci^ of  igf- 
norance,  can- have  weight  only  with  the  ignorant.     Liberality  confiSs^ 
in  granting  to.a  per(on  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  dcnund,     Bui  be:  ^ 
i^  a  fool,  and  hot  a  liberal  man,  who  beftows  on  another  wbat   hil^ 
conduct  does  hot  entitle  him  to,  and  what  would,  beftdes^  \^c  iuirt|ul' 
to  the  grantor.    The  tranilator  might,  therefore,  haVe  fpared  his  acc«^ 
fation  of  i/fiberali^y  which  helay^  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Redef<Jaie« 
That  noble  lord  does  not  *'  impute   to   Pius  VII,  the  enormities  of^ 
Alexander  y  L  ;**  bur,  upon  the  moft   incontrovertiDle  grounds,  be 
^  accufies  the  « hurch  olf  Rome  of  ftill  holding  the  fame  immoral,  anli-* 
focial,  asd  dangerous' d  Chines,  Vhrch  render  Papifts  the  objejSs  ofa 
jealous  att^ntioh  to  eVery  Proteftant  community.     Let  the  phwch  o| ' 
'  K^mt^\xi  ^general  council^  expunge  from   its   etclefiaftical  code;  tbe 
maxims  towhicb  we  objec)*,  which  it  has  at  various  times  Qin£Upned,. 
^y  that  infallible  authoity,  and  which  are  no  part  of  its  religiom^  d^« 
iR^s,  and  jthe  tranflator  will  be  convinced  that ////W^///)^  is  far  from 
beins;  a  charaSeriftic  of  the  Britifll  government.  "    . 

Om  more  obfervatioti   on  the  notes  of  the  tranflator,  and  we  have  . 
d6nc«    -Mr.  Vilkrs  had  faid,       \' ' 

^*  X^t  us  renrark  yet  farther,  that  the  external  form  of  religious  inf?itn« 
tions  being  that  portion  of  Ihem  which  correfponds  immediateliy  witfaLtht. 
'  fenfes  of  njftn,  and  which  thence  unites  it felf  with  his  paflions;  that  the  Ijp^ 
rit,  on  th^  other  hanil^  which  aniirates  thofe  inflitutions,  being  that  whieH' 
correiponcls  flHreclly  wjih  his  intell^dual  part,  it  follows  frctm.  this»  in  t^6t.. 
irii  place,  that.thd  more  any  communit)  is  formed  of  ignorant  am)  fetifoal 
men,  men  funk  in  matter^  the  more  occafion  it  will  have  for  outward'  .(er- 
vice-f,  ipr  regulations  purely  ceremonial  in  its  worftip;  and  fecondlyi  thai? 
-ijie  «)ore'ap|  foc^ty  of  gien  is  enlightened,  Ih^.more  caltiyatod  ^^^%  \mA'» 
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Yitters*  Sfsrtt  and  fnf^nce  of  :th  Reformation  of  Luther.      t$^ 

kdtiil  povve^t^  preference  to  their  fenfes;  and  tite  purer  the  fpi  n't -has  i^ 
J»»iiiedofftbeS:  ^ri^p'^i^ditutrons,  the  less  will  the^  endure  the  foi  m  o^iheir 
v^(^l|»p|i|  Jbe.plQggtfd,  w6  the  more  eager  will  they  (hevv  themtelyes-for  a 
fefprm  in  this  pacticAilar*  '  '_  *   /    , 

^ 'This,  whtcti  tlje  cojjduci  of  men  in  all  ag^«?,  and  ^ll  every  ccuntty/ 
has? proved  ^  he  a  truth,  we  did  not.  exp^^  would  be  £ontradi<Sled. 
But  Mr.  M.  telfe.iis^,  that  it  '**  Is  a  vulgar  prqudice^  which  is  traiif-, ' 
iyiitfe#  ffbntmdtith  t6  rtiouih,  in  defiance  of  the  mofty>bvioii5  confi*. 
dfetiltenii!*'  What  the  obvious  confiderations  he  fpeak«  of  arc;  he  hai 
not  cohdefcended  to  inform  us :  all  that  we  can  then  fty  is,  thatf  they' 
have  hitherto  cfcaped  our  notice,  and  Ihall  only  add,  that  when  Mn 
M.fhM  have  proved  to  us,  that  intelligent  men  have  ever  been  morfc 
ditched  to  thelites,  ctremonies,  and  trappings  of  religion,  than  to 
its  fptf  R  and  effence ;  and  that,  oh   the  contrary,  the  ignoraric  and 
ietifuftt  men,  the  men  funk  in  matter,  have  alwayis  fpufncd  aft  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  have  been  the  devotees  of  pure  and  unembodied 
religion,  we  will  abandon  Mr.  Villers,  and   his  doftrine,  and  Will^ 
with  Mr.  M.  laugh  at  what  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  com- 
mon-fiptiffe  opinion  of  jnankind.     The  lotig  note  which  the  tranflator 
has  iniroductd  from'a  fermon  of  Profeflbr^Hardy,  in  oppofition  to  the" 
Satement  of  Mr.  V.  only  proves  what  needed  no  proof,  viz.  that  the. 
rdigtoti' taught  by  Jefus  Cbrift  was' pure,  and  iimple.     1  here  i&  no- 
tWng'ttt  the-ftatement  of  Mr.  V.  inimical  to  this  great  truth.     Mn 
H.  farther  t^lls  us»  that  Zoroafter  and  Confucius  taught,   that  true 
itHglo^  confiftcd  in  the  adoration  of  the  Eternal  One,  and  in  the  prac-^ 
tJC^«f  moral  Hrtu^.     Be  it  fo  :  Mr.  V.  has  nothing  to  fay  againft 
eitker  Zoroafter  br Confucius.    EJe  has  never  denied  that  the  Chriftian 
retigfOff,  as  preached  by  our  Saviour,  was  pure,  **  without  fiditioQs 
emh/elilftrmeat ;"  neiijier  lias  he  called  in  queftion  tbat  men  of  a  fu-' , 
perior  mind,  like  the  fageshe^e  mentioned,  had  from. time  to  tiifie 
endeavoured  to  give  a  proper  religious  direflion  to  the  human  mind  ;  ; 
bin  he  lias  faid,  and  truly  faid,  that  mtn  of  found  urider^anding  will. 
bettttached  to  the  eflentiak  of  religion,  while  the  greater  number,  the 
ignorant,  will  cling  to  the  non-ettentials,  to  rites,  ceremoniW,  page.^  . 
antTy^  or  myflicirm.     In  (hi$r  opinion  he  k  fupported  by  ft.ubborn 
fafis  in  the  hiftory  of  m^n.     What  a  ihort  while  d*4  the  plirity  of  ' 
the  GoTpel  remain  uncontaniinated  !  and  how  (maA  is  the  numier, 
even  at  this  day,  who^woribip  in  fpirkand  in  tmih,  when  compared 
with  thofe  who  may  be  called  the  ceremonial  or  myilic  Chrifti^ns  ! 
With  J^gard  to  the  Profefibr's  JZoroafter  and  Confucius,  of  whom^  by 
the  bye^  we  know  very  little  certain,  i^thcy  taught  the  worfhip  af  tb» 
Gbeat  One^  their  religion /never  became  th^  popular  one,  and  has  hi 
ages  ccafcd  tq  be.     Except  a  few  fuperftitious  Gucbres,  Perfia  has 
adopted  the  more  corporeal  dodrines  of  Mahomet  v  and,  jn  China, 
the  defcendants  of  Confucius  behold  the,  degrading  rites  of  the  Great 
God  fib,  and  tfaef  ftercoraceou^  docSrincs^of  the  mortalimm^rt^t detly  of 
Tl^irivr,  trhimpb  over  the  fimple  and  reafonable  maxims  of  their  ancef- 
tor;    Sticti^  I9,  tbe  mifcrablc  hiftory  of  man  :  a^nd  wc  fufped  that  a 
'*  -  '  -  fimilar 


fimiUr  degradation. will  lefsor  more  be:f<^und,  tUI  petft&itihlky'iizM' 
,  have  rjeached  tb^it  degree  of  perfedton  when  we  (kali  iKhold  tl^epea« 
fant  endued  with  zn  intelU^uaiiiy  {\f  wq  may  u!e  the  expreifion)  at 
Icaft  c6ininenfurate  with  that  pt*  the  philofophersof  the  day.  We  are 
old;  and  do  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  living  to  f<^,  andjto 
enjoy  that  intcUedual  millennium. 

As  the  original  of  this  work  is  not  before  us,  we  csMinot  pretend  to. 
iGiy  critically  what  are  the  iperits,  or  demerits  ^if  anv),ortha  tranflator. 
"We  are,  however,  difpofed  to  think  that  the  tranflator  hat^,  upon  the 
whole,  done  juftice'to  his  ofiginal.  He  is  evidently  not  to  be  cc>n- 
founded  with  the  hack  tranflators  of  the  prefenc  times,  vyhoie  num^ 
bers  are  conftantlyincreafing,  and  mud:  incfeafo,  fo  lon^  as  the  book* 
Icllers  (who,  according  to  Johnfon's  f4rcarm,  Tivtexclijively  literary 
patrons)  are  only  fc^licitous  Co  produce  the  garlteji  tranlUdons,  noc 
the  beji.  A  wholcfale  manufa£turer  iii  this  way  is  applied  to  ;  he  fets 
his  fubalterns  to  work,  and  a  fomething  is  fpeedily.  product d,  where 
not  only  the  foir  it  of  the  original  evaporates,  but  whce  theiJiom  of 
bur  language  is  loft,  and  even  grammar  is  fomctimcs  not  difcoverable* 
We  could^n^ention  fome  of  thofe  manufadories ;  but  what  is,  oris 
not  a  libel  is  fo  incomprehenfible  a  mattec,  that  we  abftain  :  we  have 
l>een  taught  caution  :  we  have  already  been  confejjhrs  \o  the.  cauTe  of 
truth,  afid  are  not  (hopelefs  as  we  are  of  fuccef>j  difpofed  to  become 
manors :  a  crown  of  martyrdom  is  an  honopr  for  which  we  uo  not 
feel  ourfelves  at  prefent  in  complete  preparation. 

,  We  had  almoft  forgot  to  fay,  that  the  Sketch  of  the  h'ftorv  of  the 
Church,  which  is^fubjbincd  to  the  Effay,  is  a  neat  arid  fufficiently. 
€orT3<Sl  abftraft ;  whicn  may  be  perufed  with  advantage  by  the  un- 
learned, and  which  will  not  be  found  entirely  ufelefs  to  perfons  of  a 
different  defcription. 


A  Succinct  Vtew  of  Phyjical  and  Moral  Means  which  might  bt  futeefs^ 
*  fully  employed  by  Oreat  Britain^  with  or  with$ut  the  Aid  of  other 
Nations  of  Europe  againji  the  common  ^Enemy  of  Order^  yuftice^ 
Liberty^  Commerce,  and  Peace :  including  a  Plan  of  an  improved 
Syfiem  of  Naval  Defence  for  this  Country^  together  with  fome  Ofjfer^ 
vations  on  the  Necffpty  of  anew  Organization  of  Germany^  and  on  the 
injurious.  Confejuences  to  Great  Britain  of  tolerating  the  Neutrality 
I  oj  Spain  and  Portugal,  By  a  Britilh  Subjeft,  lately  a  ,Prifoner 
in  France.     8vo*    Pp*  ioo^  Egeiton,  Whitehall.  ^ 

EVEN  before  the  tre^y  of  Amiens  as  lire  arc  informed  in  aa. 
advertifement  "  the  author  of  thefe  pages,  then^n  France, 
thought  it  hia  duty  to  denounce  the  dangerous  views  of  Buonaparte  to 
his  countryhien,  (meaning  *^  to  denounce  to  his  author's  country mep 
the  dangerous  views  of  Buonaparte" — fo  the  fentence  ihguld  have 
been  conftruded.)  ^^  And  he  has,  ever  fince,  conSantly  endeavoured 
to  ftrengthen  this  impreffioa  on  their  njiinds*     Thef6  page^  ^^r^ 

'  .  ^  written 


Finv  of  moral  Means  ivhith  might  he  vfid'  egainji  the  Enemy  f  Ifc, .  i^  t 

.written  fome  tiftrie  ago,  although  their  publication  has  fof  reafo^ns 
which  it  would  bp  unt»ecefiary  Tp  mention,  been  poftponed.'^  At  thiJ 
day,  h^obfef ve>-—         . 

'**  The  relative  fituation  of  the  ftates  of  Europ^e  is  fo  entirely  nm^el,  that 
it' would  be  abtiijd  to  look  inlo\  history  for  a  parallel^  All  the  nations  oii 
tlio  continent  are  either  too  diftaiit,  too  weak,  or  tdo  much  over  awed  by 
France  to  be  anything  more  than  mere  blanks  in  the  cxiAirfg  conteiL 
To  relcue  the  world  fpom  aniverfal  defpofifm,  there  nvult  be  a  new  organi-* 
:^tion  of  civil  Ibciety.  This  ooinitcy  m\i{\  preferveits  wonted  afcendency, 
by  aggrandia&ing  in  proportion  as  Fr^ncTe  aggrandizes,  or  the  other  nations 
of  Eafope  muii  be  placed  in  a  iituAtjon  capable  of  lieverally  refutning  aiKt 
prelerving  their  independance.  If  Buonaparte  defires  peace,  it  is  only. to 
fofward  his  views  ot  univerfalEmpirci  Our  means  of  naval  defence  hereto^ 
fore  have  been  unfkilfully  corabHied  and  deficient  in  degree.  The  number 
of  our  marines  ftiould  be  augmented  ;  and  there  (hould  be  an  eftabliihment 
of  marine  artillery.  A  ftrong  flotilla  of  fraalt  boats  or  veflels  capable  of 
rowing  with  celerity  ihrtuld  oe  conllahtly  Rationed  fo  as  to  intercept  the 
enemy's  flbtilta.  This  light  flotilla  would  ai'o  be  in  many  inftances  a  niean« 
of  attack.  The  augmentation  of  cjur  eftablilhme'nti  of  marines  would 
enable  us  to  board  the  enemitjs  (hips  with  greater  advantage.  Amlaharj^out^ 
or  b^fon  fliould  be  made  oppofite  to  the  French  Coafl." 

On  the  impottant  queftion  of  the  blockading  fyfteoij  our  author  is 
of  opinion  that  .  , 

'*  Whatevej   may  be    the   expence,    inconveniences,  or  fcarri/hiips   of 
that  fyftem,  they  are  conapenlated  \'ox  more  than  fourfold,  by  the^  experience 
which  it  confers  on  our  ieamen  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  oUiar  by  the 
impoflibility  under  which  it  places  the  enemy's  feamen  of  acquiring  that 
experience  by^  keeoing  them    conllantly   blocked  up    in   their  harbours. 
The  war  may,  on  our  part  be  converteu   from  an  ottenlive  to  a  defeniiy*^ 
war.     The  preflure  <>♦'  immediate  danger  being  removed  it  will  be  uieful 
to  aUow  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  return  lo  their  ufual  avocations.     Bat 
rio  order  that  they  may  do  fo  without  detriment  to  the  country,  the  number 
of  both  the  regulars. and  jnilitia  (hould  by  degrees  be  aug.mented :  \\\^ 
former  perhaps  to  2C)6,OO0,  and  the  latter 'to  100,000  men..    The  ejtablill> 
naertt  of  <he  horfe  ar,ti!lery  (liould  be  improved  and  expended — For  French 
prifoners  fuitable  accommodations  (hould  be  provided  in.  one  of  the  fn^all 
iflandsclofeio  the  Main-Land  ih  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
when  any  number  of  them  might  be  guarded  by  a  fmgle  armed  velfel. 
Proportions  might  be  made  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for  an  interchange  of 
territory.      If  thel'e   nations   remain  c( >n ne6led  with   France   we' 4hou'd 
declare  war  againft  them,  and  lay  open  the  tradeof  her  colonies  in  South 
America.     A  Darien  company  might  be  re-^ftab1i(hed.     The  priwcipJe  of 
neutrality  during  the  war  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  (everal  of 
tfie  enemy's  colonies.   A  third  great  power  might  be  eredled  in  tl\e  north  of 
Germany,  under  the  revived  name  of  the  Hanfeatic  confederation  ;  to  which 
f^  it  would  bear  a  near  affinity  or  refemblance.     To  this  third  pwwei'* 
tlic  port  of  Antwerp,  and  not  to  France,  the  important  port  of  Antwerp* 
muft  belong.      This  new   Hanfeatic  confederation  difgufted  by  French 
^yriinny  ana  opprelpoD  wo«ld  be  ready  to  join  a  Ruffian  or  Englilh  Army.*' 

^       '       '  ^  There 
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There  is  an  ufu»l  prejudice  agajnft  all  proje£ls,  arifing  from  thfir  * 
common  extravagance,  which  prevents,  and  from  their  frequent  failure 
when  carried  into  execution.  Neverthelefs,  ail  projeds  are  not 
either  extravagant  or  imprafticable.  And,  on  the  whole,  proje^iars 
by  fuggefting  new  ideas,  that  may  with  or  without  correflioa 
and  improvement  be  adopted,  deferve  well  of  the  pMhlic.    Different 

'  ideas  ^re  introduced  into  che  jrdind  by  different  aiTociations.  Even  an 
inferior  genius  may  (lumble  on  trut))6  that  mty  not  occur  to  fuperior 
minds,  by  fettmg  out  from  a  different  point  and  purfuing  a  new 
courfe  or  tradt.  Of  the  projedis  now  offered  to  the  legiflature  an^  the  - 
public,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  are  worthy  of  fcrious  con- 
iideration,  and  that  fonie  are  fo  feafible  that  they  will,  npt  improbably^  - 
fooner  or  lat^r  be  adopted*     Such  for  example,  is  the  plan  propofed 

'  for  the  dpnfinement  aind  accommodation  of  French  prifoners.  The 
outhne  of  this  plan  we  have  already,  in  our  general  Anaiyfis,  dated. 
In  farther  recommendation  of  it  the  authojr  obierves  that  U^e  prifoners 

-  M  Might  be  daily  fupplied  with  provilions  from  the  MaiR-Land ;  but  a 
week  or  a  fortnight's  (lore  might  be  always  kept  on  I  he  ifland  in  caleof - 
blowing  weather.     The^  coula   neither  efcape  nor  procure  arms ;  and,  if 
they  were  even  to  make  themTelves  mafters  of  the  iOand,  they  niiglit  very 
foon  be  flarved  ialo.  fubmiffipn.     They  might  be  permitted  to  ciijoy  a 
greater  degree  of  indulgence  than  in  our  prilons  in  the  interior;  and  with 
conii'dcrably  le's  expence,  and  no  danger  to  the  flatfe,  fuch  bfUhem'as  had 
traces  or  profellions  might  be  alio  wed,  as  far  as  the  nature  «f  the  fituatic>n 
ivo^ld  admits  to  exeixife  them :  and  free  accefs  might  be  perm^Ued  to  fuch  \ 
at  *wirhed  to  vliit  them«  Aibjed  to  hecefrary  regulations  and  forms,     ^ucbt 
an  effabinhment  would  be  at  once  economical  ai^d  humane.     It  would  be  • 
very  bad  policy  t ^deliver  tip  the  French  feamen,' wfip  fell  into  our  hand;^^  * 
Otherwlte  than  in  exchange  forEngllQi  fearnen,  fimce  this  would  be  jgratU'* 
itouily  enabling  them  to  map  their  ihips  of  war,  or  to  fit  out  privateers  to 
moie/l  oar  commerce ;,  and  becaufe,  iii  the  courfe  of  i  few  year^  of  ww,  -- 
the  number  Qf  the  enemy's  (eamen  that  piay  fait  >into  qur  hands  and  cat>nu^  « 
be  eKchange<d«  will,  in  all  probability  b^e  very  confiderable/**  ./ 

Changes  in  the  political  fituat ion  of  Europe,  as  great  as  tbof<^  pro- 
pofed  by  our  author,  have  adlually  happened.     The  independance  of 
the  powers,  ibr  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  is  to  jbe  reftored  only 
by  as  wide  or  a  wider  circle  of  itoovation.  ^  And  it  may  be  cbTevved' 
Ihat  no  fettlenfjent  can  be  of  loitg  duration,  that  is  not  founded  on  4 
moral  bafis  :  fuch  at  that!  grahd  confederation  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean fti^te?  w^ich  was  in  the  corxXemplation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France^ 
and  Oil r  Queen. jElizabeth,  and  v^hich  was  recommended  \ji  the  wri-    - 
tings  of  Mr:,  Fietx:her  of  Saltoua;  the  Abbe  St.  Pierr6,  Rouffeaiij  . 
and  others.  ..     .    '  •      -.    .         -,   ■    .    -  ;   .  ■  .<■; 

^  A  confedtTtc^riigaiiQft  the  immediate  and. ftiH  ihcrei^fing, power .aijid ^ 
an^bitiqn  of  Fraiioe,  would  grow  firniiger  .  arvd.ftroDgcr,.  by  gradu^^: 
drawing  to  its  i^euto>force  of  moral  and  religiQuii  fentimejics. 

'■    .  '■         ■     ■     "'"■'  ••••■';••■■  •       .■■■■"■■  ""MISCEW" 
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J#  Si'quel  fOy  cr  a  Continuation  ofy  ihe  Memoirs  prefixed  fq  ih£  Works  ofthehtt 
re'vereni  and  leaf Hed  George  Binghqm,  B.  D,  or  a  Defence  nf  the  Condu/f 

rfhis  Succeprr,  ibe  pfefmt  Incmnbent  of — — »  a-^awji  the  unfiundei 

Irrfinuations  td^njeyed to  the  Public  tbrotn^  tl>e  'Chanhelaf  thefe  Memoirs, 
Addrejfed  to  ihe  Clergy  of  ihe  Cmnty  of  D^fet^  ly  the  Succjur*  LoDgcujiti 
atfd  Co. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  raoft  contemptible  pcrformdnccs  we  recolle6t  ever 
to  hare  read  ;  the  prhiciplct  contabed  ift  it  are  ahsogether  unjadi^ 
fiable ;  and  the  language  in  which  the^  ate  conveyed  altogether  unworthy^ 
of  a  beneficed  dergy men.  'We  have  not  givco  the  title*-page  at  length, 
for  reafons  which  will  be  very  oHVidus  to  our  readers.  The  ftibje^  ©f  thtf 
pubHoatton  is  dift :  A  vaioaUe  living  tsecame  vacant  aboat  four  yttsi%  ago, 
which  was  intended  by  the  fatnily  to  whom  it  belonged  for  a  younger  foo/ 
who  was  then  fcarce  twenty  two  years  of  ^e.  The  caratc  applied  to  th« 
gentieman's  mothei^  to  i>o1d  the  living  for  her  fon ;  in  hts  applications  to 
her  he  was  very  «xp1icU ;  in  order,  as  he  declares>  that  if  the  fon  did  not 
take  po^effion,  he  tivoold  continue  to  be  the  Incum^beint.  It  would  have  been 
much  mo^e  liberal  to  have'i^ated  hit  views/ and  to  hav«  faid  that  he  lboul4 
confider  hitnfelf  Rt6tor  for  life,  provided  the  ^oung  man  ihould  not  bo 
milttti^.  This,  however,  he  carefully  avcnded.  *'' From  oay  Jlirft  pnfot*'* 
fays  Mr.  Marfh^  **  in  this  buiipefs  I  had  laid  it  down  as  my  invainablemasiinEl 
that  I  WM  to  hold  the     »'■  •  '  for  the  patronefs*  fon,    *"*■'■ — - 

nominafim  ^Afor  klm  mfy^  from  that  principle  I  determined  never  to  dd^ 
viate^and  from  that  prindpte  loeverdid  deviate j  for  I  made' it  myggfteral 
irule  dirpaghoot  fny  cofreipoiidence  on  tb^t  fubjed^  fo  to  keep  al^veaod, 
ifBculcftfee  the  idea  <k  'toy  holtdtog  /^  bim  and  for  mo  otbtr^  that  though  I 
could  fiot  positively  ^fSim  that  n6  letter  efcaped  mt.  without  my  haviog  ad- 
verted to  the  t.'rraa,  yet  mm  I  iafeiy  o^clare  ihut faroly  'any^  i'tdV ' 

When  he  hdd  held  the  living  about  two  years  and  a  bdif,  the  young  in*|l[ 
for  whom  it  waaddfighed^ingordained  prie^:  he  was  requeued  to  vacate^ 
Wben^lol  he  affutes  his  patronefs  ^h^t  it  wasan  ett^liflted  privi}ege^-«< 
;i  ttkiiig  of  -whioh  we  (ttever  fre»d  befcttt !  ^«ittached  to  the  hoioerB  i3^X\r^ 
iiigifor  oiinoisi  not  tp  be  interrupted  io  thetr  pofieiiion  daring  the-  ye^r 
that  had  coinnKxilsed,  snil  that  confeifwsntly  he  tmi^Ml  that  (lie  would  not 
«>bjed  to  his  availing  bimlelf  of  that  privilege.  And,  on  the  7th  of  0^b6r> 
it  ibotild  ieem>  when  the  tythes  had  become  due,  he  executed  a  bond  of 
):e(ignatioQ.  He  acquaints  bis  readers  in  a  note,  that  he  h^d  been  ijnformod 
near  three  cionths  before,  by  a  layman  much  conhcQed  with  the  family, 
diat  it  was  by  no  mdsns  improbable  that  the  newly  ordained  clergyni.nn's, 
eredentials  wouid  be  inefficient.  It  would  have  been  more  .moajy  in' the 
author  to  have  related  even  the  inefficiency  than  to  have  left  his, readers  tp 
fbrm  very  variooi  and,perhaps  very  injurious  conjedturcs. 

A  little  time  ago,  Mr*  Bingham,  in  the  memoirs  prcfij^ed  to  the  worka 

^^is  iath^,  who  wiaa  the  preceding  R«£Iot,  adverted  oo  oer  author'*  co^ 

^  dod  for  not  vacatiiTg  rfie  living.     Kr,  MaHh*  in  odder,  m  he  thinks,  ^ 

Jtaftiify  h^a»ielf,  informs  the  «irodd  th9t  hk  intended  faecefTor  s  ^^rcdt  ntialf 

•re  found  to  be  tn^lBclent.     It  is  dus  <leclaK»tion  ntfbidi  has  excitt^d  our. 

>|digoafti«n.    i^<n^wbitciui4^1iisKtUU.bml^*ft^^  Whoc^n  rea<i* 
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Ibis  vindication  ^khout  blufhing  for  the  want  of  feeling  betrayed  hi  every 
page  ?  And  to  want  of  feeling,  we  might  add>  we  fear,  want  of  fenfe. 
Had  the  author  been  confcious  he  had  a6ted  an  upright  part,  he  oagl>t« 
when  he  found  himfelf  accufed  in  the  Memoirs,  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  B. 
and  have  laid.before  him  his  whole  conduct  in  the  tranfaction.  '<  If  thjr 
brother  (hall  trefpafs  agalnd  thee,  go' and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
snd  him  alone."  We  appcaHo  the  feelings  of  the  author,  whether  this 
would  not  have  been  a  more  gentlemanlike  mode  of  proceeding  than  plant- 
ing thorns  in  the  bofdm  of  a  family  to  whom,  he,  cannot  but  acknowledge 
himfelf  to  be  under  very  high  obltginttons } 

From  (be  arguments  which  we  cannot?  but  reprobate,  we  proceed  to  the 
-  flylc*     If  precifion  be  a  mark  of  good  writingi  as  it  unque6ipnaibly  i8>  Mr. 
liiarib  poiTeiTes  not  the  fmallefl  pretentions  to  it.    Who  can  uaderfhind  the 
Allowing  paragraph  ?      , 

"  Aware,  us  I  am,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eftablifting  by  proofs 
the  negative,  after  iliepofiti'Vf  fide  of  the  fame  qneftion  has  t^en  boldly  in- 
^noated  to  be  true  ;  ani  no  lefit  aw;ire  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  com. 
mit  to  the  prefs  at  tlvis  time  letters  which  have  efcaped  from  me  three  yeart 
ago,  fanJ  of  *ivbich  I  fojfefs  btily  ccpie$)  i  fini  myfelfnjriven  -to  this  alterna* 
tive;  either  to  reft  the  principal  evidence  of  my  integrity  on  my  own  afhr* 
Qiatioo,  or  otherwife,*  to  fu^er  the  public  mind  to  remain  impreffed  by  falfc 
t€pr4feMt Attorn  zn^gxaitgerattd  complaints, 

'  Ne&t  foiiows  a  flight  of  the  fublime,  and  fuch  a  flight,  itaa  Demofihene» 
could  never  reach.  #  .:•• 

•  "  Now  as  I  cannot  acqiiiefce,  und^r  the  idea  of  the  public  mind  beiirg 
^us  milled,  I  ihaU  have  recourfe  to  my  own. affirmation.  But. that  a^r*^ 
mation  (hall  not  be  n  mere  tpjf  dixit,  nor  even  a  kM  injinuatioft ;  for  as  ! 
Jm^  l4>0Ut  me  the.  ieftimovy  of  my  conjcience  thai  I  have  aftqd  xnjimplicity  and 
godfy^narii^AiilQQghaat  this  whole  tranfa^on^  it.iliall  be  an  affirmation 
accompanied  by  ^n  appeal  to^  the  Almighty  :  in  whofe  prcfcnce  1  am,*. 
and  on  whom  I  now  call  to  be  ,niy  wttnefs;  mod  fole;Qrinly  and  earneftly 
beitiecbiog  him  that,  at  the  laft  dread  day,  my  fenteoceof  acquittal  or 
condemnation  may  bear  an  ex  6fc  ratio  tq  the  truth  or  faifbhood  by  which  i 
•m  actuated. ''—Execrable  nonfcnfe!  ^  ^ 

We  would  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Marih  to  collefk  ail  the  copieswhich  ho  ' 
Jkas  -f[>  Irberaliy  difperfed,  an'd  alfo  all  that  are  in  the, hands  of  his  feveral 
.   bookfelleis;  an  i  to  dedroy  them  entirely,  as  rbey  are  only  fomaay  evidencea 
ff  his  outrageous  temper,  falie  talie,  and.fpeoious  integrity.   .      . 

Tracts  <m  East  India  jlfftirs :  viz.  Cillegiuni  BengeilensCf  a  Latin  Poem,  *witJi 
,  in  English  Translation,  and  a  Disie^ta/ion  ofi  the  he  it  means  of  civilizing  thk 
Subjects  <f  the  British  Emftire  in  Inrtia,  and  of  diffusing  the  Light  of  tlie'Ghris^ 
tian  keti^ion  thrmtghout  the  Etntem  fVorld,  By  George  Chapman,  |-..  L.D'J 
Second  Edition.  r2nio.  *  ?v.  20.  t5d.  Moir,'  and  C/eecli;  Edin- 
burgh.    1803.  ,    .       .  .         ^ 

4       ^      *  •  ..*  ..  .'* 

^DR.  ,C».in  the.I^tiu  Ode  (llie  tranflationof  wb'ch,  by  the  bye,  is  an  cle* 
l^nt  comp^fition). exhibits  one  oi  the  .^fagi,  on  thib  banks  of 4lte  Gangeir^ 
ibjeiliUtinj^  on  the  pafi  ipirt^r.i^^s  and. d^foUt ions  of  the  Eafteni  £Tnpir«;  bit 
meditalioiiA^aje  intsei-f^^ipt^l.  b>'  ^^.  dngt;!  Gabriel,  who  defcends  from  hem% 
T«B.  t%chpar  )iim ;  t^^  i\y}jf^  «Oi^tfe«ge|  ad^of  ts  t^  his  .former  miffion  ow  fhft 
•i|i|bliAiin«nt  of  Chiiiliaiiity';  exhorts  the  Magus  to  foziake  his  idolatrous 

wa;s. 


I 
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;#ay8,  and  to  adore  the  God  of  ihe  Chriftians.  Tn  ccjftclu^on,  he  pronounces 
'an  eulogy  on  the  New  Cullege  of  Bengal^  and  on  i(8  founders  and  fap- 
porters.  , 

In  his  dKTerlation,  Dr.  C.  recomraenSs  the  (divifion  of  the  Brltiili  empire 
in  the  EaR,  into  governments,  provinces,  counties,  and  ^parifhes,  fupplied 
with  tlieir proper  officers ;  each  parilh  to  have  ar  prote(tant  clergyman,  and. 
a  fclioolmafter,  who  (hou'd  be  con verfai^t, with  the  language  of  thp  country^ 
Thefe  parochial  fchoolsj  he  thinks,  would  be  '*  a  proper  preparatii)n  (or  th« 
coljege  of  Bengal,  at  Calcutta.*'  We  concur  with  him,  in  the  opinion,  buti 
until  the  perfons  entrufted  with  thedireclion  of  Eaft  India  affairs  ftiall  tak^ 
a  more  lively  intereit  In  the  propagation  of  the  Chriilian  religion,  in  their 
Eaftern  territories,  than  they  have  hitherto  taken,  we  defpair  of  feeing  anr 
beneficial  plan  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  fo  defireable  an  end.  We  air 
vvjTys  confidejred  tlie  ellabliihment  of  the  college  at  Calcutta  as  eminentlj 
conducive  to  the  cxtention  of  the^  Chrifiian  faith ;  but  we  are  ibrry  to  fee» 
that  this  inftitution  has  always  been  viewed' with  great  jealoiify  in  Leaden* 
hall  Street,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  feminary  recently  eHablifheii 
in  England  for  the  education  of  youths  deiiined  for  the  EafI,  had,  ibr  \i% 
principal  objed,  the  fupply  of  a  pretext  for  the  abolition  of  the  college  in' 
que/Hou.  The  commercial  legifiators  of  Leadenhall  Street,  with  thrice  the 
number  of  fubje^s  which  the  European  dominions  of  his  Brftannic  Majedj 
containji  never  fuffer  any  concern  for  religion^  or  a  provifion  for  its  mintiler«| 
to  interi'upt  Iheir  golden  dfeams  of  coiiquei^  and  of  ]?ain.  But  we  hope  to 
live  to  fee  a  complete  change  'in  the  government  01  that  vaft/ empire;  pxii 
therde(lru6tion  of  Ahai  ^oluical  anomaly  i^hich  at  prefentTubfifis,  to  the  aftiisr 
niibment  of  all  who  have  ever  given  themfelves  th^  trouble  to  reflect  on  the 
fubjett        •  '• 


(ML 


Ohseiy^itims  .d»  Indecent  Sra-hathingt  as  /tracfised  at  dijfe^rent  Wdtering'-jdaces 
iheCdaUst^tMsKlngdinn,     12mo.     Pp.  12.     3d.     Hatchard.     1805, 

'  THESE  Obfervations  firft  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  "iJie  Sun,"  who  infer  ted  ihero  in  his  paper,  and  fubjoined  fomft  very 
pcflinent  and  urdicious  remarks  of  his  own.     The  pra£^ice  of  which^  th*' 

Shor  omnplatns  has  certainly  become  very  prevalent  of  late,  and  calls  loudiy 
expofa^erand  fappreflion.  It  -confifis  in  the  Want  of  a  due  feparatioti 
of  the  'bathing  machines,  ufed  by  women,  from  tbofe  u fed  by  men;  or^ol? 
tiioie  convenient  canvwfs  fcreena  which  are  affixed  to  the  machines  at  Mar* 
gale  and.(i»flQe  few  other  places,- arid  which  ought  to  begf^nerally  ad4)ptedj 
From  this  negiedl,  women  have  the  appearance,  a«  this  writer  opferves,  of 
bathing  promifcuoufly  with  ^nen.  "At  Teignraouth,  at  DawIiQ),  and  at 
Exmouth,  the  bathing^machinesju^fed  by  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen, 
though  deftituteof  awning,  arc n^t separated ^  aiwl  thefexestnay  be  faid.to^ 
batlie  proipi/cuouilv*  AX  Stdi^outh,  iudeedf  the  fets  of  machines  are  fepa- 
ra^d;  bui  the  ditlance  between  tlieni  is  (b.fmall,  that  i*  feems  rather  an, 
apology  than  a  homage  to  decency.  Weymouth  I  have  not  yet  vifited ; 
but  there  I  underftand  the  laws  of  decency  are  refpefled/'  At  Exmouth» 
We  are  told,  a  magidrate  interfered  to  prevent  Ihis  violation  of  decency,  and 
tije  Qivchtnes  were  for  a  time  feparated,  but,  as  the  bathing  women  aliened 
M'the  tatd  magiflrate^  they  were  rellored  to  their  former  proximity,  at  tie 
^xpftm  dtsire  hf  the  ladief  themselves  I  !  !  The  authpr,  however,  confiders,  and 
W^  hope«  for  thtf  credit  of  the  kx/justfy)  tfiat  Ihls^  is  a  bafe  libel  of  tiiefe  mer- 
•  *  '  ,        '  ccnarj 
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cenary  wrelclies,  who  wei^  Iherafelves  influepcQd>  by  motives  of  convex 
nience,  to  approximate  the  tnacKities  to  each  other*  The  author  might  bavi 
ddded  Cromer f  on  the  coali  of  Norfolk,  to  hi«  lift  of  pjaces  where  this  inde- 
cent mixture  of  the  fex«;s  is  confUntly  exhibited.  Not  only  fo,  but  wbiie 
the  women  are  bathing,  men,  affuming  the  charactefs  and  ajifiiorance  o\  ^en- 
tiemen,  bat  certainly  with  the  ac:i(pts  and  manners  of  blackguarJt,  ftand  by»^ 
very  near  to  the  machiner,  which  have  no  awnings,  flaring,  with  the  raoft 
vulgar  effrontery^  at  the  female  bathers.  Atid,  which  is  ftiJl  more  firangc^ 
the  women  are  not  iathed^  to  fpeak  lecfmicalfy,  by  perfons  of  their  own  fexes^ 
as  at  all  other  places,  but  are  put  into  the  water  by  two  itout  fellows,,  who 
are  the  only  attendants  they  have. 

The  author  next  comtnents,  with  merited  feverity,  on  an  abominable 
pra6^ice  pre\'^alent  at  Brighton;  where  fervants,  foidiecs,  8cc«  bathe  clofe  tp 
one  of  th€  moil:  public  walks.  Certainly  foch  a  pradice  demands  the  inter- 
ference of  magi  ftrates  and  peace  officers,  whoafe  fuflSciently  armed,  by  the 
law,  with  power  to  fupprefs  it."^  Every  public  a^  of  indecency  is  an  offence 
^ontra  Bonos  mores,  and,  as  fuch,  indidtablei  We  know  of  inftences,  in-  the 
yicihity  of  the  metropolis,  where  magifbrates  have  fuccefsfuUy  interfered; 
and  have  either  ftopped  the  pr'aflice,  or  enforced  the  )a w. again fl  the  of* 
fendcra*.-^  And  indeed  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do  fo  on  all  occafions. 
The  author's  reflections  on  (he  confequetices  to  be  expected  from  accuilona«- 
ing  females  to  the  contemplation  of  indedent  objedts,  and  from  the  coi\fe* 
iquent  deiirudion  of  modefly,^  that  noble  charadteriflic  of  the  fex,  are  cmi- 
lieiitly  jufl,  and  his  tract  is  entitled  to  public  attention  and  praife. 

"SUments  of  Natural  Phlloso/ihy,  containing  explanations  of  the  JTicPVetis   and  tJff 
earth,  atmosphere,  meteoric  sjirings,  t'wers,  ^c»  fossils, plant s^  emmaU^huma^ 
frame  and  human  understanding,  -  \%mo.    Pp.  122.    I2s«    Vec nor  and  Hood^ 
jS05  . 

A  CONCISE  and  intelligqnt  arrangement  of  the  most  ikiking  phiRfio* 
aiena  of  nature.  Such  little  treatifes  as  the  prefent,  that  convey  a  general 
l»iQwie4ge  of  tbegfeatnelsand  harmdny  of  tne  laws  of  nature/ convey  more 
^formation,  and  do  more  to  efiabltih  juTt  pirincipies  of  moFality,  tban  alt  ihm 
»umi^rief$  volamesof  tales  and  falbles  tkat  have  ever  been  written.  After 
loeeting  with  a  v^ty  judicious  atid  fatis&Aor^  acdo»ot  Of  fo^ip,  mciudiitf 
the  modern  drifcoveries,  we  w<ere  iurprifed  to  find  that  theedttorhad  enfif«^ 
emitted  every- thing  relating  to  chefniftry.  With  that  addition,  and  witn 
ibme  obfervations  on  the  paifions,  this  compilation  would  be  uieful  even  to 
fofoe  giore  eKperieoieed  readers  than  thofe  for  whoix)  it  is  deligasd. 

MEDICINE. 


$om  recent  Cases  tf  Small  Fose,  su^equent  t9  P^dccination,  "  To  tdkich  a('t  addei 
Exfiefimenfs  to  ascertain  the  Effect  of  yaccrndting  in  the  Hand  in  Imitation,  tf 
the  casual  Disease  i  tvitk  Facts  and  Ohsetvations  on  the-^ffect  tf  eruhtive  fti- 
fases  in  removing  the  Stcnrif^  derived  fi-om  Cow- Fox.  By  William  GoldfoB,^ 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  8vo.  -Pp/134. 
3s.     Woodward,  Por^fea;  Higbly,  and  Hurft,  London.   1 1805, 

^   jinrwer  to   Mr,  Goldson,  fircKnug  tJiat  Vaccination  is  a  fiermonpnt  Sec/tfi^ 
against  the  Small-Pox.     By  John  Ring,  Member  of  the  Roygl  College  oC 

Surgeon?  in  London.    8vo,    Pp.  44j»    Murray.    i8Q4^ 
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f  T  will  fee  peir«iv«d  hy  the  dates  ofthefe  pamphfets/lhat  ^r\  Ring's  is  ' 
A  uh^niwep  to  u/hfmer  publication  of  .Mr.  GoJdf'on>  wliole  pfdfent  trad^ 

may  be  con fideredr income  meature,  as  a  re/tly  to  h i 9  opponent.    So  far  fi'bm 
concurring  with  Mr.  Ring\in  the  cenftire  >which,  with  more  afp>erity  tiian  * 
jurtic<&,  be  laviihes  onf  MV.  G.  For  railing  doubts  iit  the  pubUc  itiind^  reCpect- 
ingtheytfngvdMM/iectiri'ty  agatnft  the  imall  pox^  derived  from  the  vaccine  ' 
inocjalatioii,  we  think  that  ^e,  and  ev^ry  profeffional  man,  is  entitled  to 
thanks,.  <vho  bom muhicdtes  the  r^firltof  his  own ^  practice,  concealing  any 
new*  fyftcni  whatever.     In  a  matter  of  fwch  vaft  Importance  to  the  pubUc» 
a.^  a  plan  for  exterminating  one  of  the  moft  cruel  difeafes  which  has  ever  • 
afflicted  the  hunian  I'peeief;,  nothing  (liould  be  concealed;  every  fact  and 
every  ohlervatiofi  rtiould  be  pubiKhed';  the  nfuai  tricks  and  deceptions  of 
fyftem-mongers,  who  make  every  thing  tend  tx)  their  own  favoilrite  fyftems, 
ihould  be  carefaily'tlircarded,  and  the  eftabiifliment  of  truth  be  the  fole  ob*  * 
jectof  every  practitioner*     Mr.  Goldfon  has  communicated  the  facts  which  • 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  with  the  tttmoft  candour  and  tempeiance)  and 
the  caies  which  he  recHes  are  certainly  fufficiently  ftrojig  to  create  ftrong 
tiw^Sy  of  the  letfting  efiects  of  the  cow-pock  in  deftroying  the  capability  of 
receiving  varioloas  Infection:  and  to  prove  the  neccffity  of  miking  every 
poffible  eK|ieriment>  pa.rticularly  fuch  experiments. as  he  indicates,  for  alcer- 
tuintiig  this  important  fact^  as  far  as  fuch  a  fat-t  can  be  aicertatned.     Mr. 
Ring,' on  the  dther  handj  adduces  a  variety  .of  inftances,  frorti  a  very  ex  ten--  \ 
live  practice,  to  denoonftrale  tl^e  existence  of  ih?^ fietmaneat  security,  which* 
Mr.  G.  queftions^    Thefe  cafes; are-  certainly  highly  fatisfactory,  in  them*' 
felves;  byt  ftill  they  do.npti  we  think,  warrant  the  deductions  which  Mr. 
R.  has  drawn  from  them;  nor  difprove  the  neceflSty  for  farther  experiments 
contended  for  by3^;.G.     Mr.  Ring  mentions  numerous  experiments  made 
upon  pe^fon^  who  had  undergone  vacci  nation  yow  or  five  years,  and  who  re- 
fitted every  attempt  to  impart  lo  them  the  variolous  infeflion  by  inoculation^- 
and  by  contact  with  perfons  labouring  under  the  confluent  fmail-pox.     Bat 
thefe,  ftrong  and  fatisfa6tory  as  they  are,  are  not  fufficient  to  counferad  the' 
politii'e  teftimony  of  Mr.  Goldfon,  who  reports  cafes  in  which  the  variolous^ 
infei^toif  has  beert  received  after  vaccination.     We  have  ourfeives  heard  of 
a  (imilar  cafe  in  the  family  of  a  moft  refpedtable  clergyman,  the  pre^nt  head" 
matier  of  Chrift's  Hbfpital/    Mr.  Ring,  we  muft  fay,  treats  Mr.  Q.'s  c^fes^ 
with  great  diftngenuonfnefs,  and  does  not  preferve  that  teniper  and  decoruih* 
which  become  the  advocates  of  truth, 

Ohservatims  nn  some  late  At  tempts  to  dejireciate  the  Value  and  Efficacy  of  y^ccine 
Juoculaiioij,     Byj  Samuel  Merriman.     3vo.     Pp.36,     Murray.     1805. 

THESE  Obfervations  q\\€  their  birth  to  a  publication  of  Dr.  Mofeley's, 
wbU:h  w<;  haye  not  feen,  but  which,  from  tJie  extradls  here  given,  appears  - 
to  have  been  vvritt^n  in  much  the  fame  Q>iritias  Mr.  Ring's  A nfwer  noticed 
in  tbp  preceding  article.  ,  Indeed  the  expreffions  quoted  by  Mr.  Merriman 
are  neither  croiii table  to  the  talents,  nor  to  the  temper  or  tlie  author,  and 
tnuft  injure  the  eauTe  <*^hieh  they  were  intei;»ded  to  promote.    86  important 
a  difcovery  ps  the  vAcciiie  inoculation  is  heither  tobe  oppofed  nor  fupported, 
by  deeiamatton,  invective,  or  abu'e;  but  by  a  fair  communication  of  ex-  \ 
pedments,  and  by  a  fober/difeiillion  of  fa^s,    Mr.  Merriman',  on  the  con*   ' 
trary^  proceeds,  with  great  temperance,  to  overturn  the  flimfy  fabric  whic^ 
bis  6f|p6nent  had  .contifu6ted  on  a  fandy  ba(is;  to  fliew  that  as  much  def-^ 

iio.  Lxxxviii.  vox.,  XXII.  ,  P  clamatioo^ 
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clamation;  abii(^«  tnd  mifreprefehtation,  had  been  bellowed  on  the  rari<6- 
lous  in(>cu)atjon,on  its  firii  introduction,  as  has  been  itnce  lavished  on  itt  (ub- 
fl^tute;  and  to  prove  that  fome  of  the  caiei  cned  by  Dr^  Mofely,  were  nci-  t 
ther  more  n<  r  eis  than  grojs  mis-ilalements,  and  perverfions  of  fadl<^.     He, 
ver^  ialiH^actoril^,  contutes  the  aOertion  of  Dr.  M.  that  inoculation  for  th^ 
cow-pock  has  been  the  meansof  producing  various  other  diforders.     On  tbis 
pan  of  his  liibjecl  tie  iirenglhens  his  own  teitimony  by  the  authority  of  manjr 
rei'pectable  |;racritioners  <*  who  hare  unanimoudy  declaKd,  that  they  never 
knew  an^  tniichiet  or  injury  to  arile  from  .vaccination/'     But  here  he  does 
yiot  deal  quiie  fairly  by  Mr.  Goklfbn,  for  in  a  note  to  this  paiTage,  he  ob^ 
ierves ;  "  Mr.  Golcflon,  in  his  *  Receih  Cafes/  p.  94*,  aff^rcts  to  believe,  that 
the  iignatures'to  this  declaration  were  obtained  througii  the  importunate  fo- 
lidtaiions  of  a  few  zealous  {fartifiins  of  vaccination."     Now,  taking  the  note 
in  connection  with  the  text,  it  cotpveys  the  idea  that  Mr.  G old fon  concurred 
in  opinion  with  Dr.  Mofeley  refpecting  the  dangerous  effects  of  vaccination; 
whe.eas  Mr.  G.  in  the  lad  page  ofhi^  pamphlet  exprefsly  fays  *'Notwith- 
fl«inding  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  permanence  of'^its  fecurity,  yet  I 
ihall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  tedify,  that  I  never  (aw  any  ill  effects,  or  any 
(Jiieafe  arifing  from  vaccination,  excepting  a  few  inllance^  of  tiToubkfome 
eruptions,  which  might  have  appeared  in  the  fame  (ubjects  if  they  bad  been 
ihocu'ated  with  the  Imall^pox.     On  the  contrary,  lam  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  the  coiiQitutional  affection,  when  it  does  lake  place,  is  too  (light  to 
excrte  any  fcrophulous  difpolition  anU)  action."     And  on  turning  to  the- 
pailage  to  Which  Mr.  Merriman  refers,  we  iind  that  Mr.  Gold fon  alludea 
there  only^to  the  ablurdity  of  calling  on  '*  the  London  practitioners  to  ex^ 
preis  their  conviction  of  Its  permanent  preventive  powers,**  in  the  Very   in- 
fancy of  the  difcovery,  and  before  that  experience  as  could  alone  jijflify  fuch 
conviction  could  polubly  be  obtained.     Mr.  Merriman,  however,  agrees  as 
much  with  Mr.  Goldfon,  as  he  differs  from  Mr.  Ring,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  fbll  inveiUgation  of  the  iubject;  and  his  concluding  pbCervations  ar^  fo 
creditable  to  his  undertUnding,  and  fo  much  in  unifon  with  our  own  fentU 
ments,  that  we  (hall  exlragt  them. 

".  It  mufl  be  admitted,  tliat  we  Tiave  yet  much  to  learn  refpecti^ng  th^^^ 
action,  the  pQwers,  and  the  laws  of  the  cow  pox.  The  fubject  is  very  far 
from  exhauiied,  and  e\^nt8  requmn'g  further  invef^igation  are  fi^equently 
occurring.  Whether  f\pm  fome  c^nliituiional  idiofyncracy,  fbitie  error  ia 
.the  vaccmating  procefs,  or  poflibfy  from  the  patients  being  liable  to  rec'eive 
the  Infedtioii  of  variola  twice,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  few  of  thote  who 
were  believed  to  be  fecured  by  vaccination  have 'been  attacked  by  tho 
fjnall  pojL. 

'*  'ihe/ame  may,  with  truth  be  faid  of  variolous  inoculation.  A.  number 
of  extraordinary  cales  have  been  reported  and  recorded,  which  require  ta 
be  examined  much  m<^re  minutely  than  they  have  yet  been.  It  bat  been 
tufual  to  decide  on  tbefe  cafes  according  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  fmall 
pox  cannot  occur  twice.  Yet.:as  ^e  now  potlefs  more  than  one  duly  au- 
thenticated cafe  of  fuch  fecopd  Imall  pex;  why  loay  it  not  have  occurred 
twice  in  fome  of  thofe  inAances  which  have  been  explained  in  another  way « 
^    furely  becaii'e  juch  inilances  were  fuppoCed  to  be  impoilibi^  ? 

"  It  \^t^  Mofeley,  or  any  other  per  ion,  can  bringlo  light,  real  facts  and 
/dici(tve  casfs*  either  for  or  againfl  the  cow  pox;  he  wiMdo  very  great  fervice 
to  fociety :  but  the  very  leverfe  will  be  the  refult  of  publifhingcaies  which 
fsiii  not  bear  the  teii  of  enquiry;    Thoafandt  pf  Aicb  caiist  ai  wucling'swiU 
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'  fipt  jncUice  the  public  to  give  up  h  valuable  a  difcoyery,  as  that  of  Dr.  Jenner 
has  hitherto' appeared.  TJienumhtr  of  Casts  is  nothings  the  rtality  of  the  fact  is 
ihe  whole.  The  ftricteft  attention  to  the  whole  truth  is,  therelbre,  neceflar/^ 
that  we' may  nci,tber  deceive  others,  nor  beourfelves  deceived ;  and  though 
there  may  be  iome  qver  zealous  partizans  on  both  fides,  the  majority  of 
medical  practitioners  and  the  public  in  general  are  only  interefied  in,  and 
ought  to  be  folely  defirousof,  afccrtaining  and  abiding  by  the  truth. 

Hf)c*optis^  hoc  fjudium  parvi  properemas  et  ampli,. 
Si  Patriae  Voluraus,  li  nobis  vivere  cari." 

Rejim^  on  tlie  Progress  ^  Vaccine  Inoculation  in  Bengal, from  the  /leriod  ofity  Intf^ 
duct  ion  in  November  1802,  to  ike  end  of  the  Year  1803.  PTith  an  j^pfiendix 
submitted  to  the  Medical  Board,  at  Fort  IVilliam,  By  John  Shoo! bred,  Su* 
perinteudant  Generaf  of  Vaccine  Inoculation;  .8vo.  Pp.  94.  2s, 
Calcutta  printed,  reprinted  in  Londoni  for  Blacks  and  Parry.     1805. 

THIS  Report  of  the  progrefs  of  vaccination  in  the  Eaft  is  highly  (atisfac- 
toty  ay  to  its  refult,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  exertions  of  the  perfonsen-^ 
trufted  with  itsfaperintendence.     It  appeai;s  that  no  lefs  than  eleven  thousand 
persons  were  inoculated  with  the  vacoine  virus,  in  the  firft  year  of  its  intro- 
'  du6iioli,  which  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  were  inoci^lated  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  fame  period.     Dr.  Jenner,  however,  has  been  led  in.to 
a  very  grofs  miftake,  as  to  its  reception  with  the  natives  of  Hindodan,     la 
the  Medical  and  Ph)'fical  Journal  for  1803,  it  was  ftated,  *' from  Bengal, 
.he  (Dr.  J.)  alfo  learns,  that  the  Hindoos  received  it  with  tfie  greatell  ardour, 
froin  the  veneration  [which]  ihefe  people  pay  to  thecow,  as  welt  as  the 
Security  [which J^  they  find  in  it  from  the  fmall  pox.*'    But  the/iif/ is,  that 
,the  vQf)'  circumstance  here  reprefented  as  ftrongly  recommending  vaccina- 
tion to  the  Hindoos,  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  their  diTguft.     "  The 
Bengalefe  inoculators  make  a  ftand  againft  its  introduction  for  the  very  rea^ 
fun  that  it  docs  come  from  thecow.     This  is  what  Mr.  Biaquiere  alludes 
to,  in  lamenting  that  fo  great  a  blefling  had  not  been  introduced  into  India, 
under  fome  other  name  than  that  of  the  cow  pox.  . 

A  doubt  feeras  to  have  arifen,  whether  tlie  yaccihe  difeafe  was  not  |cnowu 
.•in  Irtdia  previous  toils  recent  intrr)doclion  from  Europe;  but  to  judge  from 
the  accounts  bcibr^^us,  there  is  no^'eafon  to  believe  that  this  was  the  cafe; 
'  $iQd  the  claims  to  this  knowledge  may  probablv  bcs  fairly  imputed  to  the  arro* 
'-^ancp  of  the  Bramins,  who  alfum«  to  themfeives  a  decided  faperiority  over  - 
the  re/t  of  mankind, 

SubjcH'ned  to  this  valuable  tract,  which  contains  much  interefting  maKer, 
we  are  hippy  to  fee  a  long  lift  of  valuable  books  in  Oriental  literature,  pub- 
Jifhed  by  tiiufe  refpc'cuble  ,bookfellers,  MelFrs.  Blacks  aud  Parry. 

DIVINITY. 


.^  Briff.  IllufiratiM  ^  the  Morning  Set^ice  of  the  Ufiited  Chwdi  of  England  and 
IreUuul :  Jbtwing  not  only  the  use  and  desi^  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  grea 

.  Jiro/iriety  with  which  thef.  are  arranged  'y  bitt  likewise  the  necessity  ^  offering  u/t 
ou7  dtv'jtionswtth  the  toorship  of  the  heart,  no  less  than  with  the  service  of  the  lijis. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Dur- 
ham.    Vie  seitmdeditzon.     J'2rao.     Pp.220.     3s.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

THIS  familiar  illuftration  of  the  principal  parts  of  our  e^^cellent  •  liturgjr 
is  very  well  adapted  lo  the  inllrudion  of  the  lower  claflTes  of  the  com- 
nuoity,  who  have  not  leifareof  opportunity  to  cohfalt  the  larger  treatiiet 
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on  the  famefubjeA;  and  for  whofe  '\x(h  it   is  avowedly  defigned.    In  his 
pre!ace/Mr.  Clarke  laments  the  fupinenefs  and  indifference  with  which  the 
niomt><^rs  of  tin:  Edabliftied  Church  (to  their  (hame  b^  it  fpcikcn!)  perform   . 
divine  lervice.     Indeed  thegcnerahty  of  them  i'eem  to  think,  th^t,  if  they 
.go  to  church,  and  re|)eat  the  lerviee  ike  parrots,  they  do  aU  that  is  required 
of  them;  and  as  iojiraying,  properly  to  called,  thatj^,  the  fervent  devotion 
of  the  heart,  they  appear  (o  have  no  notion  of  it.     Numbers  of  them  do  not 
even   hke  the  trouble  of  putting  themfelves  in  the  pofture  of  prayer;  and     - 
fcarcely  any  hand  while  the  Pialmsare  iinging.     Very  juftly  does  our  aa- 
th(»  Remark,  that,  in  offering  their  fupplications  to  the  Deity,  thsy  difplay 
ICiS  humility  ^nd  ref pe6l  than  they  would  obferve  towards  a  fellow-creature 
of  .w^hom  they  were  alking  a  favour.     And  can  fuch  perfons  be  fo  weak  at 
to  iuppo'.e  that  SMck  lervice  can  be  acceptable  in  the  (ight  of  God?     Pre-^ 
poitt  rous  luppofitipn  !     No :  it  is  rather  a  mockery  of  the  Divine  Majel^. 
In  the  notes  at  tne  end  of  tlie  volume  are  fome  very  feafonable  and  for* 
cibie  admonitions  to  thof'e  Chriftians  who  conftantiy  turn  tlieir  backs  on  the 
Lord^s  Table.     Indeed  this  negled  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
is,  we  tear,  daily  increafing.     But  how  imperfe^  a  knowledge  muft  tnat 
Chriilian  have  of  his  duty,  and  how  ignorant  mud  he  be  of  the  cmseauenccj 
of  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  it,  who  habitually  abflains  from  receiving  tbe  S^. 
crament.     Som^  judicious    reflections   are  alfo  fubjoined,  on  the  (infal 
condurl  of  the  Methodlils,  in  promoting  fchilin,  by  leparating  themfelves 
from  the  Church.     '  .    \ 

A  Sermm  preached  at  the  Annt'veisary  Meeting  ff  the  Sms  <ftht  Cler^,  in  thi 

Cathedral  Chmchvf  St,  Paul,  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1803.     By  the  Rev. 

^    G.  H.  GlalTe,  late  Student  of  Chrifl-Church,  Oxford;  Reaor  of  Hari- 

weli,  Mlddlefex;  and  Domeflic  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highhefs  the 

Duke  of  Cambridge.     4to.     Pp.  20.     Rivingtons. 

THIS  fermpn,  which  has  been  miHaid,  ought  to  have  received  nucb.^ 
earlier  notice^ .  It  is  an  eloq4ient  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  congregation,  in  behalf  of  the  truly  unhappy  widows  and  foiis 
f>f  the  clergy  of  the  ERsbliOied  Church.  We  heartily  concur  with  Mr..G« 
tn  lamenting,  that  no  legiflaiive  provtfion  has  ever  beein  made  for  this  vevj 
deferviiig  and  mod  unfortunate  defcription  of  perfons.  To  thofe  who  think, 
or  at  lea^  who  sat/,  with  Dr.  Aikin  *,  that  the  Church  aflTords  a  profpe^i  of 
certain  en^olument  to  its^clergy,  and  that  the  ecclefiaftical  is  a  voo^lucra" 
tive  profcfiion,  we.  recommend  the  fa^s  dated  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  pages, 
of  this  di  courier  Would  fedarifls  be  fatisfied  with  308i.  10s.  ast  the  annual 
income  of  ten.  clergymen,  and  as  the  fupport  o{ eighty-four  perfons  ?  But  we 
do  not  mean  to  Compliment  their  integrity  at  thie  expence  of  tlieir  undecr 
(landing,  and  therefore  A)aU  not  accufe  them  of  giving  more  credit  to  their 
own  ailejrtions  than  they  give  to  the  rex'oaled  word  of  God. 

On   the  Unvoer/al  Pirvatence  ef  Christianity  ^  a  Sermm  fireaehed  at  Npttingham^ 

April  2S,   I  b04,;  at  the  ArchdettqnCs  yisitaticn.     Tt  which  is  added  an  Appen^ 

,  dix   relating   f  the  resHnatim    wf  the  Jevss^     By  Edward .  Pearfon,  Bi  D.. 

Re€li>r  of  Rempilom^.    Pp«  4>S«    Is.     Tupi&ah,  Nottihgham;  Hatchard^ 

London.  ,  . 

ISAIAH'S  predialon,  or  prophecy,  of  the  btcITed  effeds  of  the  el}»bUfli- 

*.!    ■         »  -  ■  « — — ■  '  ^'  "  * 

*  See  a  letter  by  Df .  Aikis^  in  a  fubfe^aent  part  of  thi»  Number^ 

mail 
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BientJbfChrift's  kingdom  uppn  earth,  ft^rms  the  principal  topic  of  <hf«  dif- 
i^ourfe;  in  the  courie  of  which  Mr.  Pear'oii  treats,  with  his  ufual'abilit),  of 
Ihe  nature  atid  end  of  prophecies,  '  His  admonitions  to  his  brethren  refpect- 
ing  their  Jives  and  conduct  are  excellent;  and  the  whole  dilcourfedots  cre- 
dit to  this  found  and  experienced  divine.  The  appendix  containR  the 
author's  notions  retpecting  the  expected  retioration  of  the  Jews,  wh4»,  he 
fuppotes,  have  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the  Divine  mercy,  than  a  ge- 
lieral  converfipn  to  the  Chriiiian  faith,  and  a  confequont  participation  in  itt 
Benefits. 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 
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The  Annual  Review  and  th^  Monthly  Magazine'. 

r  TO  THE  KDXTOR.  .^ 

Sir, 

TH£  following  letter  was.  tranfmi tied,  with  an  addrefs.  to  the  editor  of 
thii  Monthly  Maga^iine,  as  dire^led  l)elosv,  in  conreVjiience  of  his  ex»* 
traordinary  aHeriions  reipecting  the  churcli  of  England  ami  ^le  }^ii\\\oAii\%p 
publidied  by  him  in  thai  miiceliany  ior  the  months  of  Au^uit  and  Octoberji 
and  hgned  Politbs.  With  my  letter,  you  have  a  <.'orr*?<:t  copy  of  the  ori-» 
^i.nal  papers  by  Pol  IT  ES,  i.  e./^r. /o//«.^M'».  ThU  is  }>i^hap5*  the  very 
fyii  produ&ion  of  thalf  voluminous  writt;r,  or  rather  Qollector,  that  a^iy  per^ 
ion  ever  thought  worthy  of  being  tranfciibed;  and  it  is  a  proof,  that  tha 
mpd  (lerik  imagination,  and  a  mind  which  never  oncQ  engende/ed  an  ori- 
ginal thought — an  unfortunate  paule- grinder,  tranllator  and  editor,  whofQ 
works,  notwithitanding  ail  the  various  triF>rts  of  ihe  modern  art  of  pnlling, 
have  never  been  able  to  attain  a  fecond  edition — may  yet^  ip  the  decline 
ofl  fe  (like-Eratoftratus,  who  burnt  the  temple  of  Qiana  merely  to  be 
talked  of),  produce  (on^ething  to  refcue  hi»  name  from  imp^rtding  ob!i« 
vio.i.  Il  is  a  conlbling  reflection  indeed  that  the  talenti  of  the  etie«9'jeif 
of  (bcijal  order  are  no  leis  contemptible  than  their  principles.  To  yjour 
theological  conerpondents  .1  thould  have  left  the  difculfion  of  the  doc- 
trinal points,  *had  not  Dr.  Aikin  wifely  declined  all  other  arguments  but 
fuch  as  were  of  a  political  nature.  Whait  indeed  'itQ  has  offered  that  bears; 
any  fimilarity  loaVgument,  is  drawn  from  that  hackneyed  thetnp  of  fanaiical 
liilicuflion,  the  f!ate  of  Ireland;  fsvou!il#  ho!bby  of  fMirtytpirtt,  ignorance, 
bfgotrv,  in^tolerance,  and  faction.  This  very  imp*) I i tic  publication,  how* 
eTer,  muft  tend  to  ihew  what  are  really  the  ultimate  views  of  this  illiberal 
jdnto,  of  which  Dr.  Aikin  is  fo  i4)daitiious  an  agent,  and  to  which  his  pe<» 
riodical  or  liionthly  Idbi)iars  are  unceaiingiy  devi()ted,  with  fuftkiently  ini)<t 
dious  zeal,  though  never  with  energy  or  originafi^y  of  thought.  DiMbileiii 
ke  will,  as  ulual,  to  avoid  di^^uilion,  exclaim  againii  what  he  calU  wactt 
of  tafte,  in  tlie  freedom  with  which  1  ^prei>s  ray  opinioais,  accord* ng  to 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  ancient  £ngii>fh  liberty,  and  to  (he  fratikneiis  of  Lag- 
klhmen,  wIki  exprefs  thenitehes  on  men  as  on  tbi^igs  agreeabie  to  the 
^tialities  ibcy  mAy  be  ibund  to^potielii.  To  this  trile  iubterfug-t-  of /.eligkms 
bigotry,  tiiatclinj^  to  its  con^mon  centre  wnth  an  obliinac^  ^rfeai  ki  pro* 
portion  to  its  want  of  reafon  or  logical  argument,  I  fliouid  repJy  in  the 
wordt  of  one  of  Dr.  A.'s  oracles,  II  tfy  a  rkn  he^  que  k  vrai,  Njevertihdeisu 
tl^is  eqoaifiimity,  lo  fOttch  diefired  but  never  aUair^xi  \y  the  Freiic-i).  whom 
pr.  A.  has  copied,  is  nol  in  hiin  a  proof  ^f  tranquillity  of  miiNid.  Tibere  is 
a  vapid  uniformity,  charadcriltic  of  thofe  who  are  lubjed  to  frec^uent  at- 

tacj^s  t}f  Ib^  moil  viotelit  ptiifions^  but  whole  Utuation  \n\\%  vrhofe  af- 
.  ^.-      '  P  3  fumed 
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fumed  perfonal  cdnfequence,  and.confcioufnefi  of  their  ovm  nienfal  imbe- 
cility }  in  a  word,  thole  who  have.puflied  them felves into  a  (phere  to  which 
their  natural  talenis  are  unequal,  present  them  from  ever  committing  them- 
ielves  before  the  public,  but  in  a  matiner  fb  con)pletely  foporific,  that  we 
infeiifibly  afcribe  to  fuch  writers  their  aflecled  merit  of  apathy  6r  indiffii- 
reqce.     Thefe  authors  ufually  attemptio  pafs  their  reigned  indifference,  or 
rather  i\\e\x foiblessi  <^. esprit,  as  a  proof  of  their  great  candour.     But  if  tlje 
age  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened,  as  I)r.   A.  utys,  it  is  a 
fatisfadlory  proofof  what  he  really  ihinks,  as  ♦vellof  himfelf  as  of  that  pub- 
lie  which'he  continually  flatters,  when  he  attempts  toco^en  this  tMilightened  ' 
8ge  into  a  belief,  that  his  aifumed  indifference  is  either  a  proof  or  a  cotu 
fequence  of  his  candour.     Such  examples  o^  caiitiour  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  along  with  thofe  of  the  dmfiartiality  of  the  sai-disant  hiliorian  B^Hiam, 
who  has  difplayed  fo  much  manual  dexterity  in  culling  up  the  c<iLiirr'ns  of; 
certain  newfpapers,  to  make  twelve  o6lavo    volumes,  that  his  bookif^tler 
calls  a  hiftory.   If  any  of  thefe  v<^lumes  Ihould  be,  by  accident,  diverted  from 
their  natural  and  only  purpofe,  that  of  enveloping  the  coal-porter*s  cheefa' 
.    and  bacon^  fome  literary  adventurer   may  avail  himfelf  of  the  occafion  ?tQ, 
nifert,  if  not   with   the  invidious  and  vain   Abbe  Mably;  that  the  Englifhr 
liave  no  good  hiflorians,  at  leaft  that  they  have  books  called  hiHories  (li(Ii« 
milar  to  thofe  of  every  other  language,  and  that  are  nefther  illumined  by 
truifj,  nor  enlivened  by  imagination,  but  vulgar  tales  vamped  up  fr^fn  the 
cffulions  of  ferocious  fanaticirm,  political  rancour,  ambitious  envy  of  office, 
and  perfonal  aniropfity.     But,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  thus  obtruding 
ihefe.obfervations  on  your  attention.  '  Should  they,  with  thtj  letter,  merit 
a  place  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding  numbers  of  your  Review,  a  work  that    , 
daily  becomes  more  and  more  hiterefling  to  every   rniJn  of  independent 
mind,  who  can  think  for  himfelf  in  defiance  of  political  cl  imours  or  religious 
zealotry,-  who  poffeffes  the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  deference  to  the  law«, 
and  refpe^  for  the  religion  and  wel&re  of  his  country,  it  will  be  exceed^* 
ingly  agreeable  to.  Sir,  Your  moft  obediei^t, 

B — -/J--r—  Veritas. 

pf/.28,  1805.  , 

'*  To  JoAn  AiKFN,  Af.p,  Stohe^Ntwingm* 
'^Sia,  ; 
.  "  I  paffed  over  your  firfl  attack  on  the  national  inftitutions,  un^r  thii 
fignature  of  Po/t/^/,  as  one  of  thole  mbdern  tricks  to  excite  attention  or  to 
acquire  temporary  popularity,  for  which  you  are  principally  dillinguifhedV. 
but  your  ill-natured  and  fcurrilous  reply  to  Cleticus  convinced  me,  that  yon 
had  at  length  betrayed  yourfelf  into  an  honeft  declaration  of  your  privatq 
opinions  dnd  widies,  and  th^t  you  really  ex  peeled  tp  fee.  mt-eting-houies  and 
conventicles*  with  all  their  noify  and  incoherent  ribaldry,  fublUtuted  fof 
the  regular  Chriftian  decorum,  rational  piety,  and  benevolence  of  the 
church.  How  far  I  his  is  likely  tp  happen,  tknow  not;  but  I  trufl  it  will 
be  little  accelerated  by  the  promulgation  of  the  ultimate  views  and  fy fletn 
of  attack  that  you,  as  the  efficient  organ  of  ^  junto,  and  editor  of  a  monthly 
publication  on  which  you  alone  have  lb  often  beftowed  the  epithet  of  "ex- 
ce.lent  mifcellany,"  prefent  to  your  readers,  Doubtlefs  this  attack  on  the 
church-effablilhment  will  draw  on  you  Hill  feore  general  contempt  than 
that*  which- you  made  fome  time  ago  on  Pr.  Reid,  under. the  anopynibus 
"    Signature  of  ii/.D.    The  ingenious  but  ofien  fanciful  eiffuijons  br  that  rdT- 

r ■    -'■  ' ■ ^ ' — """ 

*'  ^  Iwpuldbert;  |)e tindcrflopd  ^ather-of  the  fanner ^aa  the  roalter.* 

\,  '     *  jcflabta 
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pedable  phyiiciar.,  whole  monthly  reports  generally  evince  fometJiing  of 
tie  mens  divinitr  of  genius,  could  not  fail  to  aroute  the  envious  r}})een  olyottr* 
e^'iipted  conlequence  to  v^ound  hi»  fe,eiitig!<  as  a  man,  but  mofl:  Hlluredly 
wkhout  the  power  ofinjuring-his  charadler  as  a  phyiician.  Now  that  you 
have  i pent  your  malice,  happily  as  impotent  from  its  ihipidity  a.s  vile  ficmi 
its  cauie,  againft  the  tonriitntion  of  Chuich  and  Slate,  Jet  me  recohxmend 
it  to^  you  to  direct  your  atteniion  again  to  medical  Cubjects,  and  the  mo- 
ment is  propitious  Ibra  long  paper  againA  the  vaccine  inoculation, .by  which 
you  might  attrad  a  few  readers,  and/have  the  honour  o(  being  enrolled  witii 
thofe  candi J  and  im/tartial  ^tnihiUen  who  have  difcOvered  their  talents  for 
invention  in  the  iabricaticn  of  26S  cafes  of  the  fuppo.ed  failure  of  that 

antidote*  ^  ^  ' 

Bat,  to  fpeak  more  immediately  to  the  fubject  you  propofe,  namely,  to 
prove  that  the  church  of  England  would  remain  precifely  the  lame  as  it  is 
M  prejent,  if  there  were  not  <me  perfon  in  the  kingdom  vvho  believed  in 
her^reed,  articles,  liturgy,  or  difciph'oe  !  Truly  the  propoiition  is  worthy 
of'the/»r^«ff^  genius  of  it«  author,  and  is  fo  very  abfurd,  that  it  vyould  be 
infttlting  common  lenfeto  oppofe  it  with  arguments.  It  is,  however,  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  recondite  and  very  moral-  Tentimentv  of  the  Annual 
Reviewers,  who  have  pom?xjuriy  announced  their  fifblime  di'covery  in  the* 
human  mind,  that  **  benevolmce  originates  in  lust '^^'^  and  that  the  moral  fenti*^ 
Bientof  "  patriotifm  is  derived  from  the  cat  //"  When  you  fpt'ak  of  «*'the 
fpeculatitms  of  periodical  critics,'*' you,  doubtlefs,  except  your  friends  and 
allies,  thofe  iagacious  annW  critics,  whofe  work  fo  manfully  belies  the 
boailed  progrejs  of  knowledge  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  offers  a  lalnia* 
gundi  of  vulgar  rhapfodies,  vain  conceits,  low  puns,  affedation,  puerile 
vanity^  feeble  dogmati (in,  impious  and  jobfcene  hints,  a  total  want  of  good  ^ 
fenfe  or  judgment,  and  the  continued  ufe-of  low  ungrammaticallartguage. 
Your  two  papers  are  indeed  more  poHfliedi  and  are  perhaps  the  bell  fpeci- 
meitof  y oar  uniform  (tyle* 

- .   »  j^   '        ^ 

*  To  THE  Editor  of  thi  MoHTHtV  Magazini  (Aug,  1805)  no.  I. 

*  Sir, 

'  Among  the  fpecubtioht  of  oil r  periodica]  writers,  1 'have  obferved  one  ' 
maintained  with  confiderable  confidence,  relative  to  the  i'uppoled  danger  of 
(he  Engliih  erclefiaRieal  efrabHlhoieAt,  from  the^  rapid  advance  of  Metho-     ^  / 
difm.     This  is  a  point  of  fuffictent  int^red  and  curiolity,  to  delerve  the  dif-     ' 
culfion  even  of  thofe  v^ho  are  indifferent  as  to  the  religious  f) items  which 
.'might  be  finally  triumphant  in  the  contefl ;  and  I  (halTrequeit  the  induU  . 
gence  .of  one  or  two  of  vour  pages  for  the  purpofe.  ^ 

«  That  the  Church  ofEngland  might  remain  the  fame  with  rcfpcfl  to  hec 
hierarchy,    her   liturgy,   and   her  emoluments  {in  which  her-  essence  /irohcrly    / 
c&Hsists),  were  the  dodrinal  principles  of  the  Methodiiis  to  become  univer-       ^ 


i«* 


••  •  I  (hould  leave  thjB  very  deli  fate  pbfecvations  of  ttiefe  s$i'disant  critics 
on  French  women  and  dogs  to  their  native  kennel,  were  it  not  a  public  duty 
to  caution  all  prudent  mothers,  all  keepers  of  public  or  private  fchools,  and 
proffeffoTs,  who  have  either  the  lo<re  of. virtue  or  good^tafle  in  their  mjnds^ 
againft  the  ofe  of  a  work  fo  grofsly  immoral,  ignorant,  pbfcene,  vulgar^ 
and  deflitute  of  every  emblem  of  tafle  and  judgment,  as  the  volujxie  entitled 
*  Aanaal  lUview  i^  1804;  A.  Aikin,  editor."      ^ 

P*  fally 
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{Mj  preval«$n.t,  n©  arc^imient,  I  conceive.  Is  necelTary  to  prove,.   Their  dD^ 
trines,  indectfi  are  alleged  to  be  ftridly  tbofe.of  her  Articles;  ami  however 
Calviniftical  thefe  may  be,  they  feem  to  have  no  repugnance  to  aily  them* 
felves  Y^lh  clerical  dignities  and  good  livings.     The  danger^  then,  if  any, 
witi  notarife  from  Methodldical  churchmen,  but  from  MethodiR^  termed  Difr 
fenters ;  that  U,  from  thofe  who,  more  zealous  for  doctrines   ih^n  for  riie^ 
and  ordinances^  when  unprovided  with  ipiritual  food  to  their. tafie  in  their 
pari (h  churches,  wi.l  feek  it  in  meetings   and  convepliclea:  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  if  the  .Church  itfelf  negluds  to  fupply  hf^r  mernbers  with 
that  kind  of  inflrudlion  .which  experience  demondr^tes  to  be  th^.moii  ac-. 
ceptable  to  the  majority,  (he  will  find  herlelf  delerted  by  nuq)berH»  not-* 
withllanding  the  attradions  of  outvyard  iplendour   and  public  aut.I^rity. 
But,  not  to  mention  ihat  her  roiniilers  l^v^  the  reniedy  in  their  own  hands« 
whenever  they  choofe  to  preach  conformably  to  their  lublcdbed  Arlichis  of 
Faith,  ftiould  even  the  worft  happen,  and  the  majority  of  ferious  believers 
in. the  kingdom  become  fqparatiiU,  I  do  not  fee  that  the  ecciefiaftieal  efta- 
blifhment  would  be  more  endangered  than  many  othtT  eftabliftiments  which 
are  fupported  rather  as  sources  i^ emolument  to  afew^  than  at  usteful  or  necessary, 
io  the  community.     All  the  great  families  pf  the  nation*,  v^hp   (as  the  BiOiop. 
of  Landaffwell  obfcrves)  are  revertionary  proprietors  of  the  church-reve- 
nues, would  continue  to  fupport  a. fy (lem,  by  which  fo  many  younger  fonsi 
and  dependents  are  amply  provided  for,     All  the  petty  gentry  wonld  wifti 
for  tJie  continuance,  of  a  lucrative  profeffion,  to  which  they  can  devote  par^ 
ot  their  families  at  a  moderate  coft.     All  thofe  who,,  from  political  (jyftem^  .- 
are  friends  to  that  ^o;;^  which  impofes  on  tlie  Vulgar,  and. awes  theitl  into» 
fubmiflion,    would  deprecate  the  <lellru6tion  of  a  s/ilen^id  piece  (f  statc^ 
machineiy.     With  fuch  a  number  of  potent  allies,  the  Church  can  never 
fall  but  in  fomc  grand  convuilion  of  the  Slate,  againil  vvhich  n0  deiencesi 
are  available.     £ven  now  her  maintenance  is  far  from  being  voluntary 'on 
the  patt  of  the  contributors ;  for*  there  Is  fcafcely  a  farmer  in  the  kingclo^n  < 
who  does  not  execi'ate  the  payment  of  tythes;  yet  no  attempts  even  to  pro? 
cure  an  alteration  of  the  mo^e  have  had  any  chance  o^*  fuccefs.     It  i^  nt^w 
'  reckohed  found.  dt)clrine  to  hold,,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  fiand  on 
ju(^  the  fame  ground  of  legality  as  the  eftates  of  individuals ;  .and  fuch  is  the. 
lender  care  of  her  welfare,  that,  in  every  commutation  of  property^  fpeci^  , 
provifionis  made  that  ihe  (hall  Ipfe  nothings  bqt  may  gain  as  much,  as  * 
ihe  can.  '  . , 

'  The  ftateof  the  Church  of  Ireh^nd  i*^  ftriking  exampie  of  the  a.dvan- 
t^geous  portion  occupied  by  an  eeclellailical  e(labHfhmei>t.  Although  it  is 
tHe  church  only  of  (probably)  the  tenth. part  of  the  people^  it  i«  endowed  as 
if  providing -for  the  religious  wapts  of  the  whole  itland.  This  circumflance 
is,  indeed,  grievou/ly  complained  of,  and  has  t>een  a  principal  caufe  oCthe 
dttlurbanc^sof  that  country;  but  in  none  of  the  cbnciliatory  plans' has  it 
becti  propofed  to  take  one  fingle  living  from,  the  Iriih  Proteftant  Church, 
and  give  it  to  the  Catholic  and  Freft)y4eFi«n  clergy  of  JreJantJ;  •  In  thehatc 
Catholic  petition,  jt  roightbe  ob.ferveti,  that  particular  care  was  taken  to 
,  dKkvow  any  intention  of  tiouchfQg  the  revenues  of  the  Protetlant  Church, 
Now,  it  can  hardly  be  cfonceiveid,  that,  at  any 'period,  the  Methodiftical 
Diflfenters  of  England  will  become'  proporlionaUy  fo  numerous  an4  pewer- 
fui  as  the  feparatifts  from  the  national  Church  or  Ireland. 

*  One  event  alon^ would  bring  on  danger  to  the  Church  from  a  flrong 
l4^ho<jiiAiQal  p^artj^^an  unadvifi4  pecf^Hti^^  •    4^'  hMrchuxchmp^.  iuMs^x 
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their  haut  tft/ium/ihy  hewarx  fif  a  m^mvt  U  wkicii  sdme  mmkti  s^m  d^nus  if 
vtging  them.  M*ny  circumllances  tend  to  ftiew  tliai  there  is  in  this  fifrticm^- 
rational  and  enlightened  as  fome  may  think  it,  a  latent  germ  offanaticifm, 
to  the  ex  pan  lion  of  which  favourable  occafions  alone  are  wantin^,\  Perfe- 
cution^  even  of  the  moderate  kind  that  the  pref«m- tiixnis  would  c^low, 
could  not  fail  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  thi«germ^  and  no  one  can' foretiei . 
tke  limit  of  it^  growth.  A^s  <]ui^t  difildents»^.the  Methodiils,  however  iiu- 
nieroiis,  ace  not  toi  be  fea:^ed ;  ^8  ptov^ed  and  injun^d  fedarie^^  they 
Plight  be  rendered  reallj  (brmidabld.  YourSi  &c. 

POIITES/ 

i  ,  '  \  '  ■ 

*  X^  ^HE  EdITQJS.  Of  tH£  Mo^TUi^V  MAGA-ZTHfi  (O^.    1805)    SO.  Ih 

,  *  My  cenfureo  CUmtrs,  need  nOl  have  afiixed  that  ligMtore  bv;  way  of 
^  diftindlive  appellation^  iince  the  manner  in  which  h^  has  conHcfered  thu^ 
topic  fufficiently  indicates  one  who  has  a  pf^j^nal 'm%»r^^  iri\^.     When 
flripped.ofits  mifreprefentatioias,  and  garbled  and  interpolated  C}Uotati9ns> 

.  his  letter  has  lb  little  left  fur  «  reply,  that  my  nnnark's  upon  It  will  J^  in 
PQ  danger  of  tr^fpaffing  upon  your  induigeiKO^  Thjs  intrinric  exqcllenceof 
OMt  ec€«e6a(<kal  conliitutioo  was  no  part  of  ifery  coniideration;  and  if  C/c^ 
rUus  choofes  (o  aifume  its  fuperiority,  in  dodrirve  and  diicipline,  to  aHothef 
Chriiiian  churehes.,  and  the  divine  authority  of  its  whole  hierarchy,  fi-otn 
biibops  down  to  minor  canons,!  certainly  (hdll  not  enter  the  Hits  againil  hiikiii 
The  foie  point  of  my  difcuifion  wd^Si  a  fapp€»fition  (Waited  by  certain  perio* 
dfcal  writers^  that  tlie  fpread  of  Mfthodifrn  wouki  finally  etid:anger  the 
e):ilience  of  the  Chur^  of  CnglajMl,  by  detaching  from  it  the  n>afs  of  its 
prefent  fupporters.  Admitting  by  hypothecs  the  tad  offtich  a  future  de« 
fo^too,  1  attempted  to  Aiew  that  there  wouki  remain  a  fuRicieUcy  of  (up* 
port  frofll  worldly  Mid  poiiticai  cau^s,  to  preveik  it^  fall;  ^d  hot  one  of 
the  arguments  I  haveaddiKed  on- this  head  is  controverted  by  my  oppo* 
^fnt.  To  any  one  acqtiainted  with  th^  rubii  of  reafoning,  1  may  conli* 
A^f!^\y  appeal  againil  his  charge  of  vilifying  the  Englilb  Church*  by  n  fop- . 
pofitipn  which  X  havis  merely  adopted  frotm  anotlier ;  nor  has  he  any  right 
tQ  represent'  me  as'regaKding  the  ChurHi  in  die  light  of  a  ntevefioUtk4d 
tnaciiin^,  when  I  srgaed,  tfiat,  wereite^nto  become  luch  in  common 
e(lin>atio<B>  it  would  fiill  be  abie  to  maintain  itfcif  by  means  of  its  con<- 

"pex40ti  with  the  State.  In  tfuth^  ^ofe  are  few  fule^edts  more  curious  and 
important  than  the  oat-ure  ^rvi  operation  of  religious  eilal)lifhments,  which 
piay  becon^dered  perfe^ly  ai>df  t /rocn  the  i&ittvnee  ofrdigion  iVelf^  or  the 
aethority-  On  whrcb  .they  claim  to  be  foun«h?d  But  inve^igaiiii»ns  of  this  kicrd 
demand  a  portion  <>f  the  ^hiior«phiual  fpirit  which'  Is  not  likely  to  Tail  to  the 
Alai-e  of  an  interei^ed  aie^hit.  Were  the  to^c  lli(yught  lit  for  furither  difcu^ 
£x>n  in  your  milceliany,  I^Arauld  not  dteac^line  a  te«-omifiderati5n  of  the  ar« 
gtiiRentslh^ve  produced  f  bat  i  ^lould  think  it  a  wafte  of  time  to  pay 
9py  more  attention  4»  angry  deelumttion  and  i|logical  reafoning.'  .With  re- 
fpe^  te  the  imperious  am  which  €ierkus^  has  made  uf>on  n»e  to  produce 
proofs,  "  that  any  propoiUs  have  been  made  in  the  Church,  or  any  plan  de* 
vifed  by  h^i  for  permeating  the  Metiiodids,  or  «ny  other  Drflenters/'  £ 
nvight  eon^eitt  myfelf  with  iayN^g*  that  rve  a(ierthm  of  the  kind  is  to  b.o 
feAijadittmy  l^ttser,  w^ch  eniy  hlntd.that  ''  feme  Maiets  iSe^  defironsof 
Ufi^'mg  the  Church,  ^  {^i^  m  mi^fare:^  bat  /  J^  Mt  st;rujtk  to  affirm ,  M<*/  ime 
vA^'S^mk  ^sstm  €  marM.  mtk^y  U  intokfimf  *n  tkt  wkitt^s  "and  actions  cf 
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srueral  tf  the  ft^smi  efergy  (ami  jom^  of  no  mean  ranij  must  ht  fi9ssess$d  either  tf 
iiftle  in^oftMiion,  vr  rf  strong /ir^udues.  Your\  &c. 

^«  ^  POLITBS.* 

.»         •     . 

?'*  To  iailert  that  the  *  clTcncc  of  the  Church  properly  confifts  in  her  hie- 
n/K^y,  her  liturgy^  and  her  emoluments/  might- be  in  lome  degree  appli- 
cable to  the  church  of  Rnme,  that  will  nt>t  acknowledge  tne  exiften^e  of 
any  other  church  of  Chrifl  on  earth  ;  but  to  lay  fo  of  the  rational  and  iiberaf 
Church  of  England,  that  recognizes  every  ject  and  believer  in  Jefus  Chriil 
lis  fellow- labourers  and  participants  in  the  general  redempti  m,  is  \m<i\y  to 
betray  ratlier  too  great  a  contempt  for  truth.    To  rup])ort  this  affertion,  yoa 
difingeauoudy  conceal  the  fact,  that  thedodrine  of  the  Chirch  of  England* 
in  which  her  eifence  as  a  parliculir  Chri/iian  congregati'>n  conliiis,  was  in 
exigence  long  prior  to  her.adual  emolaments.     Il  u  thefe  previous  and 
,Muliar  dodtrines  that  may  be  called  her  eilence,  and  not  her  adventitious* 
iid  politicaLemoluments,  asyou  fal  ely  and  blnlphem'^iiiy  aiTert.     Iiis  the 
preservation  and  fpiritual  effii  acy  oi   the>'e  priitiiie  dodrines   that  every 
truly  good  and  wile  man  is  eager  t)  maintain  ;  and   I  have  never  feen  any 
thing  more  exprelTed  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  fotia!  order,  than  their 
fears  leli  the  joint  influence  of  fanaticifm^  farlton,  and  hypocrify,  ihouid  \'o 
fiir  miflead  the  vulgar  as  Co  induce  tiiem  lo  abandon  the  foand  morality  and 
rsUional   piety  of  the- pari(h  .churches,   for  the  enthuflallic  and  immoi-al ' 
ravings  of  Methodtfls^or  the  more  fubtle  delufi  avs  of  purittnical  hypocrites, 
who  balk  inihe  maternal  rays  ot  divine  toleration,  only  to  hatch  their  ma-     -> 
tricidal  projects  ofdelb'ating  defpotilm.     It  is  not  then  the  Ipecuations  of' 
any  periodical  critics  of  this  country  that  have  (uggefted  to  you  the  idea  of 
covertly  attempting  to  prove  the  Church  of  England  a  *  raeie  political  ma- 
Cliine/'    You  have  gleaned  it  from  the  ^t^neral  view  in  the  French  work 
ofViilers  on  the  Reformation,  and,,  to  di!guile  your  plagiarifm,  have  at* . 
cril^ed  it  lo  EngliQi  writers.     To  complete  the  whole,  you  have,  vtaiement 
ilia  Ftan^ais,  at  once  viiihed  the  Churcht  denied  it,  and  argain  attempted 
lop/ave  the  calumny  !     )n  this.  Sir,  as  in  aivour  other  writings,  prefatory 
dit^rtations,  ycleped  '  critical  elfays/  letters,  &cc.  1  could  trace  the  mpther« 
idea  of  all  your  literary  lucubrations,  the  germ  of  all  your  worjcs,  even  youf 
'poetical  rhymes,  to  the  p^ges  of  ^lole  French  authors  from  whom  you  naVci  • 
adopted  them,  with  fc^rcely  fo  much  alteration  as  amotints  to  mannerim.  - 
To  trace  your  French  reading,,  indeed,  were  it  worthy  the4af>our,  would 
be  a  work  of  no  greaterdi^*ulty  than  to  (hew  the  Englith  reading  of  all 
the  modern  "French  philofphers  ;  and  he  muft  be  a  peribn  little  acquainted 
with  the  general  literature  of  the  two  countries  who  could  not  do  both.  >  I( 
Biuft,  neverthelefs,    be  confefledy^that  you  liave  generally  added  a  lUtte.- 
puritanical  gall,  efpecially  in  your  fedarian  reflexions,  to  your  borrowed--^^ 
fenltn>euts,  and  that  in  this  you  have  rather  overlliot  the  mark,  when  you 
iojudiciouily  expofe  your  defigns  by  the  inHnuation  that  the  Church,  br^oy 
other  eliabliAiment  in  ihiscoqntry,  is  fupported  fot  its  emoluments  toa  tew, 
hkQead  of  its  utility  to  the  public.     It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impotfibie, 
for  you  or  any  other  perfon  to  prove  the  exigence  of  any  fuch  etiabliihment, 
either  religious^  political  or  commercial,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  ima- 
ginary com  pari  (on  is  but  an  etfufion  of  malice  firo/iense.     If  your  hereditary 
enmity  to  a// religious  eftafatlilhments  be  real,  as  it  would  appear^  why  not 
dire6l  at  leafl  a  portion  of  youif  ajbtvie  to  the  General  Affembly  aqd  Synodw 
«f  Scotland,  tJbat  exercife  a  coolrol  equally  arbitrary,  and  infinitely  iBora 
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iniolerant,  than  that  of  tlie  billiops  and  redors  of^ngland  T>r  Ireland^  Im 
truth*  it  is  not  any  averdon  from  rdigioas  eAabl'Uhraents  as  fuch.  thai; 
occafions  yotr  implacable  wrath  to  the  Cliurcb,  but  becaufe  you  cannot 
participate  in  her  einolumentfj  ['  as  your  Ca|vintlUcal  doctrines  have  n<» 
repugnance  to  ally  therali^lves  with  clerical  dignities  and  good  liviagi.*"^ 
On  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  frailing  at  and  pitying  the  invidionfj 
aeal  that  you  display  for  the  promulgation  and  Qxtenfion  of  the  '  dodlrineS; 
and  fpiritual  food  *  of  the  M6thodirts,"  while  you  yourfelf  would  kindle  inlo^ 
rage  at  the  perfon  who  would  call  you  ^  AhtJiodist !  Of  the  DitlentciV, 
virtues,  let  the  Miilcs  Woollloncrafts,  VVilliams's,  Sec.  (peak,  whofe  ibu!- 
creeds  on  the  continent  have  given  foreigners  the  opportunity  of  pointing  dX^ 
the  impecable  charaders  of  Engl ifli women  i^i  general.  '    ; 

"  Turning  lo  your  boailed  exanvple  of  tiie  itaie  of  the  Iritli  church,  it  u, 
evident  that  you  have  the  temerity  to  argue^  and  judge  from  yulgar  report* 
sind  hearsay,  and  that  you  ar^  lUll  more  ignorant  of  tlie  true  (late  of  that - 
country,  than  of  Frafice.      Very   unfortunately  for  your  concluiion,  th«7 
vvhole  prcmifes  areatilfue  ol  fal.ehoods.     It  is  nottrue,  that  the  eflabl^lied^   . 
Church   of  Irel?Mid  is  the  church  of  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  people;    if 
property^  virtue,  and   intellect   (and,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  wuft, 
^cknowJedge  the  religious  importance  ot  th|j  latter),  be  conlidered,  it  i^  ihs?. 
church  of  at  lea  ft   two-thirds,  if  not  of  three- fourths.     It  is  not  Iruei  that 
*  it  is  endowed,  i.  e.  fupport«d,  as  if  providing  for  the  religious  want  $  of, 
the  whole  iiland.'     There  are  numberlefs  pariihes  in  Ireland  in  the  pctifel* 
fion  of  the  defcendants  of  ver)  refpeclable  Englilb  and  Scots  fa oiiiie^,  who 
i^ttled  there  atditferent  periods  of  the  Englrlh  hiliory,  and  who  have  b^^ 
the  chief  means  of  civiliatng  and  cultivating  the  country  to  its'prefent  flat^ 
'where  the  very  exiftence  of  tythe  U  Scarcely  known!     Many  refpectablei^ 
i/itelUgent,  and  wealthy  farmers,  who  occupy  from  50  to  SO  acrfts  of  goo4! 
arable  land,  who  keep  from  ^^^  to  eight  horl'es,  and  who  barely  know  that^  , 
they  have,  from  time  immemorial,  paid   with  their  yearly  irent  the  lyihe^ 
\^hich  in  many  cafes  does  not  amount  to  Is.  6d.  per  annum  1     Is  thif,  thcn»^ 
^n  adequate  fum  for  fuch  an  occupant  to  give  tor  the  fupply  of  his  religioua 
\vants?     Is  the  annual  (um  oi  Is*  6d.  enough  for  the  head  of  a  refpectable' 
l^mily  to  contribute  to  the  fuppori  of  religious  inftitutionai     This  excetiiv«i 
^<6niency  on  the  pajpt  of  the  clergy  of  the  etlablifli^d  Church  iri  Ireland  hag' 
not  unfreq^encly  been  blamed,  as  it  often  prevented  then),  in  confequ^nce 
'of  the  modicity  of  their  fortunes,  from  enjoying  that  intfuence  in,  the  coun* 
try  vi'hich  their  character  and  talents  IhoulJ  naturally  polfefs ;  but  it  origi-, 
pated  from  motives  which'  muft  ever  be  the  glory  Oi  every  good  mind,  the.  •  ^ 
jgenuine  Chriftian  fpirit  of  toleratit>n.     Equally  erroneous  and  contrary  to 
.  rict.is  your  a^fertion,  that  there  has  been  \'  nothing  taken  from  the  Prol"e(*'* 
"tant  to  give  to  the  Prelbyterian  or  Catholic/'     Several  thoui'ands  hav(^bee«  , 
annaally  diftributed  to  the  Synod  of  UUter,  to  the  Seceders  or  Anti-Burg-  . 
hers;  and  io  the  Catholics  a  col'ege  has  been  founded,   while  not  ^  iingle 
parifli  chiirch  has  been  built.     The  revenues  of  the  Proteftant  Church  have 
eKperienced  but  little  advance  during  the  lail  century/ although  both  PreP 
byterian  and  Catholic  have  been  relieved  by  the  Government."  Are  thefe^ 
the   means  of  aggrandizing  the  Charch,  and  of  enabling  her  to  '^gaim 
ss  much  as  the  can  ?'     But  it  was  not  without  confiderable  adoniihoieht 
that  I  perceived  you  deliberately  infult  y<)ar  readers,  who  are  dail/ becuoii* 
ing  le(s  numerotis,  by  an  open  outrage  to  htAorio;al  fa^s^  in  atTertinjj  that 
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♦he  tjrUi«  *^lias  been  a  principal  cailte  of  ihe  difiurbances  oftbat  country**. 
Surely  the  meaneft  and  molt  devoted  of  your  n  aders  can  coijvid  \ou  of  this 
premeditated  falsehood.  You  doubileis  well  know,  thai  the  hearlh-m  .ney 
Ux  excited  much  general  clamor ';  but  that  the   t\the,  eiA^en   in  the  molt 

.infiammatorj  declatuatioiis,  was  only  incidentally  mentioned.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  many  clergymen  of  the  Eltablilhed  CiJurch  peached  fermons  and 
aiEAed  in  forming  relblutfoiw,  which,  had  the  extinction  or  tythes  been  a 
primary  objeft  with  the  reiormers,  they  moii  aiiuredly  never  would  have 
done.  Latrerly,  indeed,  the  chiefs  had  no  wel:-djgc.ied  ultimate  views, 
bat  their  own  ambition;  and  the  maJsof  the  Cath  lies  only  thought,  of  re- 
eflabltlbing  their  religion,  whil6  the  Dillenters  dreamed  but  of  democracy 
and  vifionary  independence.  After  this.  Sir,  I  hope  you  wdl  have  Ihe  fin- 
cerity  to  in^enudulTy  acknowledge  your  error,  and  f«>r  the  future  to  guard 
the  moi}  refpedful  liknce  of  Irilh  affairs,  which  have  been  lo  long  the  fer- 
tiie  topic -iorprefumptive  ignorance  and  factious  diicontent.  Your  appeal 
lb  the  late  Catholic  petition  is  another  fpeci men  of  that  addrefs,  commonly 
called  cunning,  which  for  the  time  converts  its  molldeteiled  objecl  into  ot» 
,  ^ftrnfrve  weapons  againft  a  more  powerful  and  noble  enemy.  This  is  alio  one 
Q^the  moral  pirjnciples  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  ihe  French,  who  hold^ 
all  means  just  for  tht  attainment  ofa^d  end,  and  which  is  adn)irably  adapted 
to  the  private  convenience  of  thole  who  are  '  all  things  to  all  men.*  But  I 
am  confident  that  you  are  no  more  a  friend  to  the  p<ayer  of  that  petition, 
than  I  ami  only  Co  far  a's  a'ou  may  erroneoully  fuppoTe  that  the  Catholics, 
i^tiied  topo^er>  would  alio  in  gratitude  raile  the  Dillenters,  and  that  jointly 
ytm  could  overturn  the  »State.  A  very  (hort  time  indeed  would  leave  yoa 
to  lament  bitterly  this  deluiion ;  and  were  the  Catholics  once  admitted 
,  Members  of  Parliament^ — a  meal'ure,  by  the  way,  that  you  •  can  never  ferj- 
oully  contemplate — they,  well  knowing  your  fervices  to  their  caufe  did  not 
)ari1e  (xom  ditintereiled  friendniip  to  them,  but  from  hatred  to  the  Protef^ 
CantB,  wouW  treat  you  with  that  contempt  which  the  turpitude  and  treachery 
of  your  motives  fliould  julHy  receive.  Had  you  really  any  knowledge  of 
Irifii  politics  and  of  Catholic  principles,  you  would  have  Known  that  thii 
conduit  was  a^ualty  evinced  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  the  elders  of 
tl>e  Catholics,  at  the  moment  of  infurredion,  refufed  to  fight  before  that 
die  Diffenters  would  prornife  to  fertore  the  Catholic  religion.  The  very 
propofrtion  eledirifed  the  Di (Tenters  5  great  numbers  lilenlly  threw  dow^i 
tbeit  arms,  and  retired  peacefully  to  theif  houles  ;  others  haftened  to  join 
the  armed  yeomanry ;  and  fince  that  period,  notwithflanding  recent  occur- 
rences, there  has' been  no  more  of  Catholic  emanj^ipation- in  that  populous, 
to^^nty. 

«*  To  thofe  whofe  opportunities  of  knowing'  the  political  fituatio^  of 
Europe  have  been  more  limited;  I  leave  the  confideration  of  your  impotent 
menace,  *  Let  churchmen  hcipare  in  this  their  hour  tf  trrumjthy'  plainly  indicat- 
ing  your  belief  and  hope  that  this  hour  oftnumjih  will  be  fliort- lived,  and  that 
(contrary  to  th^  avowed  obje£l'of  your  paper, but  agreeable  l^'^your  private, 

.vriflies)  the  thurch  is  natty  in  danger!  !    j\s  to   the  '  latent  gern*  of  fanatn 
cifm,'  you  have  doubtlefs  fpok'en  from  your  own  feelings,  and  are  fo  weli 

^  It  was  (airly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  on  their  exa*  ^ 
ml  nation  before- the  Se<jret  Committee  of  the  IriQi  Senate,  'that  the  people 
Iiad  no   inteteA  in  the  abolition  of  tythes;  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  if 
tythes  were  abolilhed,  the  peopfe  -would  pay  much  more  to  their  landlords^ 
vrho  would,  in  fucb  cafe|  undoubtedly  raile  their  rent8.--*£.DiT0R. 

't^^uali^f^it 
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qualified  fo  exemplify  the  opinion^  thai  1  feel  little  difpofed  to  argtie  the 
point.  For  m)fe!F,  with  ibni.  experienced  knowledge  of  the  pg^kics,  roan- 
new,  cu  ft  oms,  and  religion  of  every  country  in  Europe,  ind«pende»t  of 
Church  and  State,  unknown  to  all  parties  or  factiops,  I  aip  neither  an  •  in- 
tcrefted  zea  ot,'  nor  a  *  fanatical  ectarift/  and  have  only  to  regret,  that  your 
conduct  and  princip  es  have  been  luch,  that  my  obfervations  are  really  li^- 
vere  onl)  becauie  they  are  true.  **  Youts,  &c.         '    '. 

Oct.  2, 1805.  -  €4  Vbritas. 
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AFTER  that  deep  gloom  which  has  To  long  obfcured  the. political  hori- 
zon, threatening  to  overwhelnij  in  one  deli ruiflivetof rent,  the  few  ex- 
ifting  ihditutions  that  have  furvived  (he  revolutionary  niorxn  which  fpread 
death  and  defolation  over  one  hall  of  the  European  continent,  it  is,  with 
inexpreffiblc  fatisfaclion;  we,  at  length,  dercry  one  ray  of  confolation,  giv- 
ing birth  to  better  hopes,  and  prpmife  of  better  days.     The  Continental 

,   jxjwers  feem,  at  laft,  to  have  awakened,  from  the  deluiive  dreams  of  fecurity  ^ 
ivhich  have  fo  long  benumbed  their  perceptive ifacuUies,  to  ^juitfenfe  of 
the  dangers  which  furround  them ;  dangers  not  of  yeAerday,  noi  refulting^ 
from  any  recept  meafures  of  the  political  arch-fiend,  their  general  and  inve- 
terate enemy ;  but  co-eval  and  co-e:i^ij[|ent  vyixh  the  revolutionary  priijcTple^ 

^  "which  received  its  final  fan^tii^n  and  confirmationj  by.  thole  inUaw  trucif 
-which  Weaknefe  concluded  with  Rebellion  a^t  Luneville  and  Amiens*  Our 
readers  will  do  us  the  juHice  to  ackiK)wledge^  that  w^  always  duly  appr^ 
ciated  thofe  deceptive  treaties,  as  well  as  the  principle?^  the  vievvs*  the  ipi-. 
tetations,  aiia  the  difpolition  of  the  individual  on  whofe  %u///  alone  their 
duration  depended.  Should  thete  exill,  in  any  of  the. parties  engaged  in 
the  prefent  confederacy  again  ft  France,  the  fmalleft  inclination  or  deilgn  to 
conclude  similar  treaties  with  the  common  foe,  thej  will  have  expo  fed  tliem- 
lelves  to  a  ju^  charge  of  having  incurred  the  guilt  of  wantonly  taking  tip 
arms,  of  promoting  a  yaft  effufioo  of  human  blood  fbt  no  one  ialutary  puf- 
pofe.;  but  if,  on  the.contrary,  they  have  embarked  in  \\m  great  cau(e,  on 
honourable  ai^d  comprehenfive  principles  al' policy,  if  they  have  bravely  re- 
iolved  to  encounter  every  danger  and  to  run  every  hazard,  in  order  tb  refcue 
Ettrope  from  the  yoke  of  flavei'y ; .  to  replace  it  on  Ibnoe thing  like  its  priOine 
ftatc;  io  &xXon  amfile  indemnity  for  the  pad  ^ni  effecth/e  fecurityfpx  the 
future;  and,  if  pollible,  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  regicidal  lyftan,  hj 
relloring  the  Bourbons  to  their  lawful  throne ;  and  if  the  vigour  of  their 
conducl  alfo  be  correfpondcnt  to  the  wifdom  of  their  views,  then  we  ma/ 
ili  11  entertain  hopes,  not  more  lisin^ne  ihau  fol id,  that  the  fulleilt  fucce/k 
will  attend  their  laudable  e^fts.         .  ■:■•'' 

At  all  events  infinite  praife  is  due  to  the  Britifh government  for  tlieir  ^ill 
in  animating  the  councils  of  the  C<^itinenl,  and.  for  jibe  proniptitudc  with 
vvhich  they  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  aujpicious  chauge  in  the  difpodS- 
tion  of  foreign,  pojentatest  to  fram^  and  to  confolidale  that  combination  of 
iirength  without  which  no  rational  e3tpe«5tatio«a  could  be  formed  of  lub- 
duing  the  mbnftrous^  overgrown^  power  of  France.  The  man ifefioes  already 
^Tued  by  the  Ruffian  and  Auilrian  emperors  nmfi  be^tlsfactory  to  tho^e 
moderate  politicians  who  deprecate  all  plans  of  conqi^lt,,  though  they  would 
chearfuUy  acquiefce  in  evefy  encroachment*  every  aggcandii^ement,  ImW'*  , 
ever  errooeous,  or  however  dao^erou^y  of  the  Coxiican,  upftart.     for  our 

.    parl^  though  we  coqiider  vi^oiu  io  the  cab^uiet  and  dediiou  ia  the  iield«  jis 
-    .    .        '    -  ■  "     '       *  th«  ' 
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Ifa«  only  means  of  bringing  this  greait  contcft  td  an  honoiitablc  conclufiotii 
we  are  very  far  from  Cenfuring  tliat  language  of  moderation,  ^hich'  has  been 
employed  on  the  o<?caf]on,  we  trult,  howcvcri  that  th«  neeeflity  of  dipping 
the  wings  of  the  QalUc  cockr  though,  at  the  command  of  (he  mifcreant  who 
has  lor  (bme  year:;  laid  violent  hands  upon  it^  it  has  aQt^ted  to  alFome  the 
iemblance  and  demeanour,  of  a.ii  Imperial  eagU^  will  fpeediiy  be  ackjsovv* 
iedged.  If  Europe  could  he  reHored  to  the  preeife  iituatioii  in  which  it 
Hood  previous  to  the  explofion  of  the  revolutionary  volcano^^  it  were  "  a 
confummation  devoutly  to  be  willjed/*  But  ftex'l  tO  this  raoft  dcfireable 
objed,  the  ^attainment  of  which  exceeds,  alas  !  our  mod  fanguine  expecta- 
tion, it  18  our  ardent  wi(b  to  fee  the  power  of  France  fo  circumfcribed,  and 
to  fee  her  territory  fo  furroundtd,  not  by  tributary  dates,  as  at  prelitDl,  but 
by  ftrong  and  potent  nations,  as  Wou*d  eflTectualfy  fruflrale,  for  the  futurS, 
all  her  daring  attempts  to  carry  her  grand  project  into  effect  of  et^aBHftinj^ 
an  univerlal  einpireovcT  the  whole  European  continent^    Tbi*  gigantic 

'plan,  conceived  by  the  fourteenth"  Lewis,  has  wever  been  loft- fight  of:  it, 

'was  fuifbred  to  lie  dormant  for  a  while,  but^ori  the  eflablrthment  o{  the 
tevolutiohary  power,  it  was  embraced  with  additional  energy,  and  the  va- 
nity <»f  the  French  was  flattered  by  the  promifies  hoideri  out  to  them,  by  their 

'republican  tyrants,  of  its  fpeed)-  and  complete  fuccelis.  -^Uiider  every  change 
or  modification  of  their  government,  this  favourite  dellgn  of  overweening 
pride,  and  infatiate  ambition,  has  been  ieduloufly  cheriihed,  and,  as  often 
as  opportunrty  occurred,  rigidly  acted  upon.  That  otrr  with;  in  this  refpect, 
will  be  foon  gratified,  is  highly  probable  from  the  difpolition  and  conduct 
recently  manifefled  by  the  KrNo  oii^.  Prussia.  The  cabinet  Of  Berlin,  to- 
whofjc  crooked  and  miftaken  policy,  all  the  part  fuccefles  of  the  French  may 
fairly  t)e  attributed,  as  their  primary  caule,  at  leaft,  has,  at  laft,  been  f^d  to 

'acknowledge  the  force  of  thofe  truths,  which,  arifing  out. of  the  nature  of 
things,  arid  Supported  by  the  (twmg  evidence  of  facts,  we  have,  for  lieveral 

*years,  been  labouring  to  impreCs  on  its  mind.     It  perceives  that  regardlefg 

'of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  which  impofe  reftraintson  his  ambition,  pre- 

'  feribe  limits  to  his  revenge,  or,  in  any  way,  intferpofe  obrtacles  to  the  grati- 
ication  of  any,  the  worlt,  pVdpenfities  of  one  of  ih^r  wofjt  minds  that  ever 

"animated  an  human  form  ;  the  Corfican  ulufper  treats  all  lawful  potentates 
-iwithifovereign  contempt,  tl^e  moment  they  ceafe  to  minifterto  his  power, 

'or  to  be  fublervient  to  his  wifl.  Tardy,  as  his  Prulfian  Majefty  has  been, 
in  acknt>wledging  theic  fads,  which  have  long  been  man i felt  to  us,  and  \n' 
*  perceiving  alio,  what  we  have  long  (een -and  proclaimcd>  that  Ik;  \\  as  only 
''excepted  from,  the  common  treattnent  of  his  contemporaries,  for  the  purpole 
of  facilitathig- their  fubjugation,  and  to  be  the  laft:  fwailawed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex of  uflirpation— weliai!  the  acknowledgment  with  joy,  as  the  aarnefl  of 
exertions  adequate  to  the  juft  fenfe  of  his  danger.  "  '  • 

Notwifhrtanding,  then,  any  partial  ad  van  tap^e  which  the  Ufurpcr;  by  Ws 
rafh  and  def'perate  coiidu6>»  baffling  all  the  tadtics  of  the  regular,  fchooh  of 
war,  may  gain  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  thef  farther  he  removes  firbm 

•  bis  own  frontier  the  more  will  his  'danger  increafe,  and  it  will  be  abfolutefy 
impoffible  for  him  not  ultimately  to  hpk  before  that  va(t  ma fs  of  military 

.  ilrength,  which  the  confederated  powers  can,"  in  k  very  (liort  tir^je,  bring  to 
bear  upoif  him,  ^Wc  fpeak  here  on  tho  fuppofition,  that  the  confederacy, 
evidently  formed  on  the  mof^  powerful  hz^%\\  firincifite  of  self-/ireservati<mp. 
wilt  ad  witl»  vigour  and  energy,  and  employ  all  their  refourees  againrt  th^r 

'  common  foe.  As  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  example  of  PrufSa  will 
be  (ollowed  bj  the  King  of  Deixtnark,  osd  the  Eledors  of  Saxony  and  Hi^«, 
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•n  the  mofi  moderate  computatiorif  Ihe  Bllies  wil)  be  able,  in  m  (h'ort  time»  to" 
bf  ing  a  milpoH  of  men  ink)  |he  field.     Tlie  preient  forcef  of  AuiRria  alone  falFs 
little  fti'ort  of'/b«r  hundred  thousand^ e^i^^wit  men;  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
-Bttllia  exceeds  ^^^  A  million  i  the  t^rufficin  monarch  has^  at  lead,  three  hundied 
thoufand  highly  diitipiined  troops;  and  a  hundred  thousand  mtne  may,  with  (a-' 
ctiity,  be  fuppiied  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  German  £le6iorft.     Such 
a  force,  animated  by  one  common  ipirit,  and  having  one  comnKm  obje£l,  ta  . 
more  than'adequale  to  fubdue  any  ftren^th  which  the  Ufurper,  an4  bis  mi*- 
Bions  and  his  Haves  can  oppofe  to  it.  ^ 

We  have  long  known  the  Elector  tf  Bavaria  to  \  be  a  mere  tool  of  the 
affaflin  of  Jaffa;  bat  though  it  was  impolfible  for  him  to  be  funk  to  a  lower 
flate  of  degradation,  yet  we  could  never  bave  believed,  that  any  man  en-.  ' 
joying:  the  elevated  Ttation  which  he  filled,  could  be  guilty  of  (ucha  (can*: 
dalous  and   unprincipled  breach  of  honour  and  of  good  faith,,  ^.s.^b is  un-'^ 
woithy  prince  has  diluiayed  in  bis  bafe  conduct  to  the  Auftrian  eippcror. ; 
After  pledging  himfelf  to  join  bis  imperial  majefty,  and  invitj^ng  b«$  troops   • 
to  occupy  his  territory,  be  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,   i^tiites  hit 
army  with  the4^rench,  and  religns  his  dominions  to  the  invaders  of  hi* 
country.  '  We  trufi  that  fuch  balenefs  will  not  pafs  unnuniibed;  and  as  h«  \ 
has  broken  his  pJigh|ed  faith,  ^violated  his  (worn   allegiance,  to  his  lawful 
chief,  we  hope  there  remains  fufiicient  energy  in  the  councils  of  the  allie«»- 
to  have  this  diOionoured  prince  fubjecied  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  ta 
all  tbeconfequencesof  fuch  a  difgracefut  fi.tuation!  As  for  the  petty  princea-. 
of  Wur^emburgh  and^Baden,  they  have  plainly  manifeHed,  by  their  conduct^    . 
that  men  may  want  the  courage  to  defend  them  (elves  again  (I  an  enemy,  but^ 
have  thc<ie(^)eration  to  commit  an  act  of  fuicide. 

Buonapai[te's  policy,  no  dbuot,  is  firfi,  according  to  tbelifual  cu{}om  of  th* 

French,  to  maintain  his  armj  at  the  enemy's  expbnce,  and  (econdly,  to  pb- 

tain/(bme  important  advantage  over  tbi^\^u(lrians  before  they  can  efle6l  a 

junciiou  with  the  Ruflians.     His  tirfl  objed  he  may,  tor  a  time,  fectire;  . 

but  he  will  undoubtedly  be  foiled  in  his  expedlations  of  obtaining  fuch  an. 

advantage  over  his  adverfaries  as  will  be  decifiye  of  the  fate  evea  of  th« 

^f>/ campaign.     Such  an  empire  as  AuHria  is  not  to  be  overrun  ii)  a  winter^ 

nor  its  capital  to  be  taken  by  a  coup-de-main.     Defended  by  troops  as  brave. 

-  as  any  which  the  world  ean  produce,  if  their  fovereignhas  butfo  tar  profited. 

by  experience,  as  to  be  circumfpe6t  in  his  feleclion  of  commanders,  with  tbe 

aid  of^  his  illuAirious  brother,  the  gallant  Archdake  Charles,  we  have  ho  doubt 

that  he  has,  he  may  find  opportunities  enough  of  checking4he-  progfefs  oftha 

.    enemy>  notwithftanding  even  r^^^/ej  defeats,  till  he  ultimately  maketheai 

lepent  their  temerity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  vi6lory  in  his  own  favour.  . 
.    :   As  to  the  manileftoes  which  the^  ufurper  and: his  mini (ler,  the  apoftate 
bifliopof  Autun,  (who  hat  no  doulx  been  reftored,  together  with  his  mafter, 
to  the  favour  and  g(H>d  wiAies  of,  his  Holinefs^  thie  Pope)  have  ilTued  from 
their  revolutionary  prefFes,  they  contain  fuch  a  fertes  of  the  niofl  impudent 
•    fallehoods,  difguifed  with  fo  little  ait,  and  fo  very  ill  calculated  to  deceive, 
that  it  would  be  a  woeful  wafteof  time,  atid  almoft  an  i^ifult  to.  the  under- 
hand ing  of  a  British  public,  to.enter  into  a  fcrious/efaiation  of  their  ,con« 
tents;    Tlieyfupply,  however^  the  flrongeft  pfoofof  the  complete  fabju^ 
gation  of  the  public  mind^  of  the  annihilation  of  all  public  fpirit,  and  of  tha 
gen^at  prevalence  of  the  mbtl  abjeft  flavery,  iii  France.;  for  to  none  but  to 
men,  as  deflitute 'of  fpirit  as  of  freedom,  could  fuch  fliamelefs  productions, 
not  exhibitihg even  reafoning  fufficient  Xo  be  accufed  of  fophiflry,  nor  a)>« 
jCJuancajBtiough  ofti-atb  to  ba  charjeaUe  w^th  the  inteaUoiv  to  deceive,  he 

'        .  -  poffiH/ 
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poflibly  addr^Hed.    Wbilc  tbey  can  riipply  Ibocijor  tbtn^ii'lonal  vanity  hfss 
victories  abrofd^/th^^y  may  fuoceed  in  preferving  this  uhnatural  ftftte  of. 
things  at  home ;  but  Jet  them  be  aware  of  a  revwtb  of  fortune;  defeat  and 
dilappointoient  vyili  diflTglvethe  ciiarmj  and  ibe  de^^ar's  kerje  {In  ven^c^" 
tion  of  the  proverb)  will  then  bt:e^k  hU  rider^s  neck.     It  is  noe  yet  tinje, , 
hiowever,  foi"  entering^  upon  an  enlarged  and  com  prehen  five  View  of  foreign  » 
politics ;  we>nuit  wait  till  the  vie,ws  and  defigns  of  ^the  leading  powers  are 
more  fully  developed., 

pn  domeftic  polillcs  we  bate  npthing  ^  obferve  at  prefent.     Wc.  hear* . 
tily  congratulate  onr  countrymen,  upon  the  talenU  and  vigour,  which  haire 
marked  the  policy  of^ur  governmentj  and  ardently  wifli  that  this  aufpicious  . 
perio^  may  produce  fach  an  union  of  parties,  as  would  combine  all  tiie 
knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Britilb  empire  inoppofition  to  themoOiwiJy^ 
the  raoft.invetcrate,  and  \he  moil  formidable  enemy  which  it  ever  had  to 
encounter.    Surely  no  m»n,  potfeifing  the  fentiments  of  a  ^riton>  can  with* 
hold  his  applaufe  ^rom  the  pj'efent  fyiiem  of  our  minidry,  which  ieems  to 
embrace  every  object,  connected  with  the  fecurity  or  the  honour  oftli0: 
country.    We  cannot>  however^  but  eaiprefs  our  aOoniQiment  at  the  novel 
line  of  conduct  puriuecl  by  the  government  of  Ireland ;  we  forbear  to  enkrge » 
upon  this  topic  at  prefqnt;  but  if  the  moft  loyal  of  ProteAaiits  are  to  be 
perfecuted  in  compliment  to  the  'moft  fdiiloyal  of  Romanifts;  if  one  man. 
who  has'even  publickly  called  in  queftion  the  K^ing's  title  to  the  throne  ;i 
and  another  who  w^% proved  to  be  in  the  fecrets^of  the  United  Irifhnaen^  and-, 
in  the  confidence  of  their  chiefs^  durjng  the  late  rebellion  ;>- are  to  be  re-*» 
ceived  with  faifour,  atXhe  cadle;  while  thofe  who  (lied  their  blood  in  de-^- 
fence  of  their  S<Jvereign,are  viewed  with  miftrkift  and  treated  withdifdain  ; 
if  this  continue  to  he  the  .cafe>  forbearance  will,  become  cowardice,  and 
filence,  treachery;    Biit  convinced  arwe  are>  that  the  honourable  mind  of 
our  miniAer,  while  it  will  feek  by  ^very  iair  aad  upright  means,  to  oonci-' 
liate  the  affedlio'ns  of  every  cjafs  ofW  Majefty's  (jsbjeds,  is  incapable  of  ^p*t 
proving  conduct  fo  foreign  from  his  own,  and  fo  repugnant  to  his  principles 
and  fontiments  ;*  we  Entertain  hopes  that  the  ground  of  our  complaint  wiHt; 
be  fpeedily  removed.'    We  abhor  perfecution  again  (I  whorafoever  it  is  di- 
reded;  If  the  j^omanids  were  its  object  our  voice  (hould  be  raifed^gainil 
it;  what  indignation  then  rouii  ite^tcite  in  oucrainds  when  we  fee  it  «xer<*. 
cifed  againO  "  thofe  who  are  of  the  houfliold  of  faith  ;**  who  are  the  warineft  . 
friends  oi  their  Soyereign^.and  the  molt  ftrenuous  defeodors  of  hi^.rigbts^f:  : 

^'T*  rar "**"*"'"  **'"  ''*''t*7'*'*  *"^*-*«»''"«*^w ■■*"''■*>*'■  ■■if"-'^!**-*'>*f«tr'  *•'      '  "■■■■'   ■''»  ■   *  f*-*-^  yn^*- 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ' 

WE  muft  refer  "  Dodiis, "  for  an  anfwer  to  his  QueftioniB,  to  the  Bifiiop 
of  the  Diocele.  in  which  "he  .refides,  A  public  diicuffion  of  tli^  Woiild^ 
in  our  opinion,  be  improper.  /  i 

"  HypercritiduV'  is  received,  and  his  admonitions  (hail  meet  with  M  the 
attention  which  they  deferve. 

A.  X.'«  very  fevers  Letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  is  inadmiflablei 
Though  we  muft  difappmve  fome  parts  of  his  Excellency's  conduci,  we  en- 
tertain too  high  areipe^l  foe  his  character  and  private  virtues^  to  render  hin»^ 
the  obje£l  of  fuch  an  attack. 

"  i^«/^Cj////«itfV*. communications  fe(pQ&in^  Mr.  G rattan  are  received  ;• 
but  the  facts  muft  already  be  biown  to  e.veryomi  who-has  refidthe  Reportf 
of  the  Secret  Committees  of  the  two  Hojate  of  Parliameiit  in  Ireland;  %m 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in.  the  firA  v^losmft  9i  the  AiiTi«j>CQ]»iif 
llevisw.  •  ' 
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^qui  judittis  eli  veritati  potius,  quaixi.  ledori  calumnia^nti  morem  gerere. 

Varro. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


jt  conneSfed  and  Chronohgkal  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chrif^ 
tian  Church  ;  in  Iwelve  Sermon s^  preached  in  Lincbln* s- Inn  Chapel^ 
from  the  Tear  1 800  to  1 804,  at  the  Ledlure  founded  by  the  Right 
Reverend  William  Warburton^  Lord  Bljhop  of  Glojicefler,  By 
Roicrt  Nares,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
&c,     l^p.  371.     7s.  6d,     RiVmgtoiis.     1805. 

THE  leflure  founded  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  for  thq 
purpofe  of  proving  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,' 
againft  atheifteand  deills,  has  produced  a  feri.^s  of  difcourfes,  which, 
for  the  importance  of  the  fubjedts  treated  by  the  fevcral  lefturers,  foe 
perfpicuity  of  language^  and  cogency  ot  aigument,  remain^  perhaps, 
unrivalled  in  the  Chriftian  world.  The  utility  of  that  inftitution 
gave  rife  to  many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  poft  of  them  in<feed  with 
a  more  confined  objeS.  S^o'Tie  were  founded  to  lupport  the  Catholic 
faith  of  the  Edablifhed  Church  agaioft  hereiics  and  fchifmatics  ; 
others,  to.  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  aaainil  the  cavils  of  deifm,' 
without  taking  into  cohfideration  t^e  «.ht)Iing  doiSrines  ofatheifm; 
but  we  recolledl  none,  excfpt  the  ledurc  founded  by  Warburton,  in 
which  the  lefturer  is  not  iett  at  liberty  to  employ  fucb  arguments  as 
to  his  own  judgment  may  appear  bed  adapted  to  eftabliih  the  truth  of 
the  doSrines  which  he  is  called  upon  to  prove.  The  argument  from 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  is  indeed  the  mod  convincing,  perhaps,  bf 
9fly  to  us  who  faw  not  ivith  our  own  eyes  the  ftupendous  miracles  of 
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Chrifl  and  his  apoftles,  and  on  that  account  it  was  well  chofen  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  founder;  but  it  lays  thje  kflurer  under 
hardfhips  and  tfiffioulties,  ^fr^m  ivhich  other  le^utes  are  happily 
exempted. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  are  fo  exprefled^ 
th^t  the  greater  part  of  them  can  be  fully  underftood  only  when  they 
are  feen  to  be  accompUflied.  This  degree  of  obfcurity,,  if  fuch  wc 
may  prefame  to  call  it,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  obje6tioii  to  prophecy, 
that  it  evinces  at  once  both  the  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  au- 
thor. Many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Jewifli  and  ChriRian  fcriptures 
point  to  future  crimes  and  calamities ;  and  the  mod  important  of  them 
all  relate  to  the  firft  and  fecond  advents  of  the  Meffiah,  and  the  inter* 
mediate  ftate  of  the  church  of  God.  Had  future  crimes  and  calami^ 
ties>  with  their  immediate  authors,  and  all  the  circumftances  attending 
them,  been  as  clearly  defcribed  in  prophecy^  as  they  may  be  in  hif- 
tory  after  they  have  happened,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  fuch  pro-, 
phecies  could  have  been  fulfilled,  but  by  laying  fuch  a  reftraintonthe 
'  human  will,  as  we  are  fure  never  will  be  laid  on  it  by  the  all-wife 
and  equitable  Governor  of  the  Univerfe.  And  had  the  objeft  of 
Chrift*s  coming  into  the  world,  the  nature  of  the  religion  to  be  efta* 
blifhed  by  him,  and  the  ihadowy  emptinefs  of  the  Mofaic  ritual,  been 
pourtrayed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Ttftamcnt'With  the  fame  diC- 
tinftnefs  and*^recifion  as  in  the  epiAles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  would 
have  had  no  reverence  for  that  law,  under  which  Providence  faw  it 
expedient  to  place  them. 

.  At  the  Exodus,  and  for  many  generations  afterwards,  the  great 
body  of  that  people  was  not  qualified  to  profit  by  a  fimple  and  refined 
religion  like  Cbriftianity.  The  law,  'therefore,  with  ks  burdenfome 
ritual,  was  given  tq  them  as^  fchoolmailcr  ta  bring  them  gradually 
to  Chrift ;  and  it  wks  fit  that  the  fchoolinader,  as  Jong  as  they  were 
to.be  pnd<er  him,  fliould  retain  their  reverence,  and  be  fupported  ii^ 
his  authority^  .  The  prophecies  of  the  Meffiah  and  his  kingdom  were, 
on  that  account,  neceflTarily  exprcfled  in  fuch  terms  as  (hould  not 
cxpofe  to  public  view  the  vaft  inferiority  of  the  Jewifh  icligon,  to 
that  which  was  ordained  to  fucceed  it,  and  of  which  it  was  in  reality 
a  mere  adumbration.  The  prophecies,  which  in  nofenje  extended  be* 
yond  the  duration  of  the  Mofaic  law,  were  generally  cxprefl'ed  in  the 
cleareft  terms;  but  thofe  which  reached  forward  to  the  Chriftian  dif- 

f»enfation  were  veiled  in  facred  obfcuuty  :  they  were  not  ambiguoui 
ike  the  heathen  oracolar  refpohfes,  but  they  were  **ajitiht  which 
fhone  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day-ilar  arofe.'^ 
They  are,  of  courfc,  to  be  interpreted  only  by  the  events  of  which 
they  are  prediflive ;  but  all  the  prophecies,  which  have  been  clearly 
and  indubitably  fulfilled,  have  beea  fo  often  commented  on  by  men 
of  the  j^rft  abilities ;  the  particulars  of  each  predifliou  have  been  fo 
accurately  compared  with  the  events  to  which  they  relate ;  and  the  ar- 
gument for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  fcriptures^ 
axifing  from  the  complece  agroement  of  tbe  ooe  wUb  tbe  otber^  has 

bceo; 
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lleen^t^d  ifi  .fucli  Varied  ^nd  forcible  terms,  that  nothing  i$f}ii^hi^ 
jHcw,  ^rid  not  much  that  is  interefting,  would  feem  to  be  left  for  any 
twriter  pf  the  prefent  day,  on  the  fubjedl  of  prophecy.  \  r 

Thefe  are  great  difficulties  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only^  norperhafts 
Jthe  great^ft,  difficulties  with  which  the  Warburlonian  IcSurerhas  to 
Jlruggle.  By  the  will  of  the  founder,  he  is  enj6ined  to  *'  prove  tte 
truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Chriftian  in  par- 
ticular, f^rorh  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  Ne^ 
Tefta^ient,'  which  relate  to  the  Chriftian  church,  efpecially  to  thp 
apojtacy  of  Papal  R$me  ;"  aqd  this  laft  claufe  lays  him  under  a  kinil 
of  6bIig<)tion  to  interpret  the  mod  myfterious  and  diflic^ult  -books  ia 
the  whplp.Scriptures,  more  particularly  the  Apocalypfe  of  the  apoftle 
St.  John.  '  We  need  not  enumerate  the  various  anS  contradidlory 
opinions  which  have  been  held  and  pl^ufibly  fupported,  T^'pe^ing  St. 
John-*s  Jntichrjfl  and  the  Man  of  Sin  \  but  taking  it  for  gfanted^  that 
the  opinion  ofthe  founder  of  the  ledture  is  the  true  on^,  what  can*  be 
faid  in  fupport  pf  it  which  has  not  been  already  faid^by  Mr.  Mede, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Warburton  hiinfelf,Bifhop  Newton,  Bilhop  Hur3, 
and  the  other  divines  of  equal  eminence  who  have  In.  fucceffioa'^ 
cpreached  the  kid^re  ? 

Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  talk  prcfcribed  to  Mr.  Nares  appears^ 
intleed,  in  the  higheft  degree  arduous :  he  was  called  upon  to  do 
what  is  diffitult  in  itfelf,v  anc(  whit  had  been  already  ddne  by  a  Hurd 
and  a  Hal li fax,  a  Bagot  and  an  Aptborpe.  He  has,  however,  ac- 
quitted himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  though  he  has  not  perhaps 
niade  a  fingle  difcovery,  his  fermons,  in  refpedt  of  utility^  need  npj: 
ibrink  from  a  comparifon  vvith  thofc  of  any  (^  the  leSurers  who  |iav^ 
{>reeed9d  him.  Perfe£Hy  aware  that  the  prophecies  were  not  recorded  td 
enable  their  readers  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  he  has  jjudicioufly  coniTne4 
himielf  to  an  examination  of  thofe  which  areindifputablyacconYplijfhed^ 
and  though  he  has  not  neglecSled  that  part  ofthe  fubje£t  which  relates  i6 
tht  apojlacy  of  Papal  Rom^'i  he  has  not  dwelt  upon  it,  ^  but  taken  X 
connected  and  chronological  view  of  the  principi^l  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Chriftian  church  at  large,  apd  her  jdorable  Head.  |  To  thtf.fe- 
rious  reader  fuch  a  view  muft  be  more  (atisfa(Sory,  and  even  more  in* 
terefting,  than  the  hapfrieft  application  of  the  myilerious  predictions 
ofthe  prophet  Daniel,  or  the  apoftle  St.  John,  to  any  of  thd  errors^ 
bpwever  palpable,,  either  pf  the  church  or  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

*'  They  who  connder  the  prophecies  ofthe  OldTefiament,  as  fo  many 
predi6lions  only,  independent  of'each  other,  can  never  form  a  fight  ju«!ge;-^ 
ment  of  the  argument,  for  the  truth  of  Chrlftianity,  drawn  froni  this  topic  ; 
i^r  be  able  to  latisfy  them.'eives,  when  they  are  confronted  with  tlie'objec- 
tions  of  unbelievers.  It  is  an  e^{y  matter  for  men  of  leifure  and  tolerable 
parts  to  IJnd  difficulties  in  particular  predictions,  and  in  the  application  of 
them.  -  -  —  But  it  is  not  To  ealy  a  matter  to  fliew,  or  to  perfuade  the 
world  to  believe,  thafa  chain  of  prophecies,  reaching  through Teveratthoil- 
(arvi years  delivered  at  different  times,  yet  pianifelily  fablervientvlo  «ne 
and  the  fame  adminiftration  of  Providence,  ffom  beginning  tp  end>  is  thQ 
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efied  of  art  and  contrivance,  and  religious  fraud;  that  lot  (b  manj 
fucceflively  proper  perfons  (houid  be  found  to  carry  on  the  cheat;  and  thai 
none  of  ihem  (hould  have  any  interef^  to  ferve  by  betraying  the  fecret,  or 
ifo  much  honeAy  and  regard  to  truth  as  to  difcover  it/\ 

Such  ,was  the  reafoning  of  the  admirable  Sherlock  *  on  the  natum 
of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  it  i$  equally 
applicable  to  thofe  contained  in  the  New.  If  the  reader  feel  its  force 
as  we  do,  he  will  certainly  admit  that  Mr.  Nares  has  chofen  the  plan 
beft  adapted  to  render  the  Warburtoni^n  leSure  ufeful ;  and  it  is  our 
buHnefb  now  to  inquire  with  what  fuccefs  that  plan  has  been 
executed. 

As  the  leSurels,  by  the  appointment  of  the  founder,  to  continue 
for  four  years,  and  to  confift  of  three  fermons  annually,  the  volume 
before  us  comprehends,  of  courfe,  twelve  fermons.  In  the  firft, 
vrhich  is  preached  from  Ifaiah  xlvi.  g,  lO.  the  learned  lediirer  draws  a 
luminbus  comparifon  between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  the 
oracMlar  refponfes  of  heathen  antiquity,  fliewing  how  difficult  it  was. 
to  pradife  itnpofition  in  the  former  cafe,  and  how  eafy  in  the  latter* 

''  As  a  fafeguard  againd  thefe  temptations  (footh-faying  and  divination),, 
and  for  other  purpoies  conne6ted  with  the  miraculous  government  under 
which  the  Ifraeiiies  were  placed,  they  were  indulged  with  genuine  pro- 
phets, authorized  to  declare  the  truth,  and  to  deliver  authentic  pre^idion  V 
many  of  which  (hould  fpeedily  be  afcertained  by  their  fulfilment.  *\  Whem 
aprofihet!*  fays  the  fame  lawgiver, '"  speaheth  tn  the  name  tf  ike  Ltrd^  if  ti^- 
thing  foUovi  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  //  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken, 
hut  the  prophet  hath  spokm  it  presumptuously -^  j"  and  the  punifliment  of  fucn  pre* 
liimption  was  not  lefs  than  death.  There  was  alfo  a  dilemma  ellabliftie<f» 
xety  powerful/  to  difcourage  fahe  prophets :  for  if  any  one  prefumed  to  pro* 
phecy,  in  any  other  nan^e  than  that  of  the  Lord,  he  was  to  fitfier  death  i 
fuid  if  he  fpoke  in  that  sacred  name,  and  fpoke  untruly,  lie  was  al(b  to  inctir 
the  fame  punifhinent.  '*  But  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  spemk  et  word  in 
pty  name,  which  I  haw  not  (ommanJed,  ^or  he  that  shall  spstk  Jn  tie  mime  ofothm" 
gods^^  even  that  prophet  shall  die  X***      .  ^  ^ 

All  prophecies  relating  to  near  events,  which  in  fcripture  are  very 
nuraferous,  were  expofed  to  this  ted ;  and  the  prophet/  who  in  fuch 
cafes  had  eftabliflied  his  veracity,  was  entitled  to  credit  when  he  fore-> 
told  things  diftant.  It  >s  wojthv  of  obfervation,  likewife,  that  the 
prophets  of  l^frael  did  not  wait  to  be  cmftdtei^  but  often  denounced^ 
againft  their  kings  and  princes,  judgments  which  brought  on  them  the 
indignation  of  thofe  men ;  but  hQw  were  predi6lions  uttered  amon|^ 
(be  Greelcs  and  Romans  ?     Did  the  priefi$  and  prieftefTes 

'^  Make  it  hazardous  as  well  as  diilieak,  by  pledging  their  lives  on  the 
truth  of  their  predi6lions  ?  Far  otherwife :  they  had  very  different  art9^ 
and  plans  much  more  compatible  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  extremely 
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Jiabk4o  error.  In  tbe  Brd  place,  unlefs  a  dired  appeal  to  their  infpiratioii 
was  made,  by  a  fpecifTc  enquiry,  they  ufualfy  obierved  a  prudent  6 lence., 
*]rhey.  uttered  no  fpontaneous  prophecies.  In  laying  nothing,  they  expofed 
ihemfelves  to  no  detection  ;  and  \^hen  they  were  obliged  (o  fpeak,  it  was 
always  with  fufiicient  precaution.  ObRacles  were  6rll  thrown  in  the  viay 
of  enquiry.  By  magnificent  and  repealed  facritices  it  wa>  rendered  ex- 
tremely expenfive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage;  it  leflened 
tke  number  of  enquirers,,  and,  at  the  tame  time,  (ecured  abundant  advan* 
tageto  the  pric/ls.  Thefe  facrinces  were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed 
by  many  prefcribed  ceremonies ;  the  omiffion  or  mifmanagement  of  any  one 
oi  which  was  fufficient  to  yitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The  gods  were 
not  at  all  times  'to  be  confulted.  Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries 
examined  ;|  which,  if  unfavourable  in  any  particular,  either  precluded  the 
enquiry  for  the  prefent,  or  required  further  luQrations,  ceremonies,  and 
&criHces  ^  to  purify  the  perfon  who  confulted,  and  fender  him  fit  to  receive 
mn  anfwer  from  the  j^pds;  or  to  brin^  their  wa)  ward  deities  to  a  temper 
'/^liable  to  the  enquiry.*  Theanfwers  given  at  lafl,  when  no  further  means 
o^evafion  remained,  were  frequently  delufive,  and  capable  of  quite  con* 
.  tiary  interp.retations ;  of  which  lome  flriking  inflances  are  very  generally 
mnd  popularly  known,  But.thjs  expedient  was  by  no  means  necetfary;' 
fince  there  were  many  other  fubterfuges,  of  equal  or  fliil  greater  efficacy,* 
for  preferving  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  If  the  event  happened  not  to  Cor- 
refpond  with  the  prophecy,  it  was  dtfbovered,  when  too  late,  t'hatfbme  in- 
difpen fable  ceremony  or  obfervance  had  been  omitted  ;  that  the  gods  were 
averfe  to  the  enquirer;  or  tHat  he  had  been  not  in  a  proper  ftate  for  con* 
fulting  them.  If  an  evil  ^vent  took  place,  when  a  good  one  had  been^pro* 
mifed,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  enquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  refult 
was  more  .favourable  than  the  predidion,  this  was  owing  to  the  interceflion 
of  the  prief)s;  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  the  rites  they  had  per-< 
formed,  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers/' 

This  is  orv  the  whole  an  eicellent  fcrmon  ;  and  the  (econd  is  not 
inferior  to  it.  From  St.  Luke  xiv.  44.  Mr.  Narcs  proves,  with  great 
force  of  reafoning^  that  prophecy  is  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  Mofaic  and  ChriAian.  covenants;  and  traces  the  chain  of  pro- 
phecy relating  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  from  the  obfcure  pro* 
mife  made  to  our  firft  parents,  to  the  death  of  Jacob  bUiTing  his  chil« 
4ren.  As  the  two  difpcnfations  are  thus  clofely  conneQcd,  betakes 
occafion  to  fhew  that  neither  of  them  can  be  thoroughly  »nndtrftood 
by  him  who  has  not  carefully  ftudied  both.  Having  obferved  how 
ftrongfy  attached  the  Jewifh  Chriftians  were  to  the  Mofaic  ntual 
till  the  Tenrple  was  deftroyed,  and  the  local  rites  and  ceremonies  ren* 
'  dered  utterly  impracticable,  he  proceads  thus : 

'*  A  different  flate  of  circumflances  produced,  in  later  times,  an  error 
totally  oppofite ;  and  Chriftians,  long  disjoined  from  any  union  or  hnrmoi\y: 
with  the  Jews,  have  fometimes  been  defirous  to  forget  even  the  neceflarf 
and  unalterable  connexion  of  the  two  Revelations.  PrelFed  by  the  cavils 
and  objedions  of  infidels,  fometimes  taken  from  the  fubiiance  of  the  hiflo- 
rical  books,  fometimes  from  the  prophecies,  fometimes  from  the  application 
of  particular  paffages;  and  latterly,  from  the  \yeakefi  of  all  objections,  that 
k  had  been  cuftomary  to  found  a  new  religion  upon  an  old  ones,  preiled  bv 
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thefe  cavils,  anS;'  too  fupine,  or  too  little  informed,  lo  find  the  proper  an- 
fwers  to  them,  many  Chriflians  thought  it  bed,  as  an  emjnent  writer  fays^ 
*  to  thVow  afide  the  care  of  the  Jewish  religion  (a  burden  which  they  could 
as  ill  bear  as  the  rebellious  lifraelites  Ihemfelves),  and  try  to  fupport  th^ 
Christian,  by  proving  its  divine  original  independently,  and  from  itidf  alone** 
"  This  error  alfuredly  received  no  countenance  whatever,  from  the  word* 
6rcondu6l  of  our  Saviour;  who  declared  exprefsly,  that  he  came'  '  net  H 
destroy  the  law  m4  the  hrophets,  hut  to  fulfil  them  \'  who,  for  example's  fake; 
Submitted  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  laW,  which  remained  in  force  (ill  tiis 
career  was  completed ;  and  appealed  decifively  to  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
as  foretelling  his  office  and  charader ;  even  pointing  out  on  fome  occafionS. 
as  we  have  feen,  the  particular  paflages,  Xh  which  he  was  promlfed  and 
dcrcribed."  ,  '  ^ 

i  We  have  extra£led  this  paflage,  not  becaufe  k  contains  any  thing 
ftriking  or  new,  but  becaufe  it  has  been  ftrangely  mifunderftood  bysi 
eritic,  who  fcems  to  think  that  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
ritual  part  of  the  Mofaic  law  is  ftill  in  force  !  That  his  words  will 
aximit  of  no  fuch  interpretation,  a  man  of  common  fenfe  and  comiiibQ' 
Candour  has  only  to  read  them  to  be  thoroughly  convinced. 

Mr.  NareS  adopts,  with  great  propriety,  Warburton*s  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  command  given  to  Abraham  to  facrifice  his  fon. 

"  He  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  it — in  the  prophetic  repre* 
fentation  afforded  to  him,  by  the  commanded,  but  not  completed.  facrificA 
of  Ifaac.  That  Ifaac  was  made  a  type  of  Chrift,  i*  itroii^y  intimated  by 
the  infpired  writer  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  j  and  that  Abraham,  when 
tried  and  found  completely  firm,  in  faith  and  obedience,  fliooid  ht  m'ad<$ 
dcqtiainted  with  the  prophetic  meaning  of  that  type,  is  above  all  thing* 
'Jjrobable.  Thus  was  it,  according  to  the  Founder  of  thefe  Le6tilres  (who*e 
opinion  is  fupported  by  many  Itrongapd  able  arguments),  that  Abraham  few 
tlhe  day  of  Chriii,  and  was  glad.  That  the  a<^ion  was  originally  infendifd 
to  be  (ignilicant,  and  that  Abraham  knew  it  to  be  fo  (having  in  oilier  In* 
itances  been  iniTru6ted  by  fimilar  means),  is  an  opinion  connected  with  the 
former,  ahd  by  no  means  deflitute  of  proof.  It  was,  we  are  furely  duthb- 
rlfeed  to  fdy,  an  a<5lion  too  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  to  be  commanded  wilh- 
0\it  fome  hidden  and  moie  excellent  meaning,  than  at  firft  fight  appeared.*^ 

;  After  reading  with  fatIsfa£l:ion  this  paflage,  we  werefomewhat  fur* 
prifed  to  find  our  author  affirming  (p.  52),  that  Jacob  '*  had  a.morQ 
perfecl  view  ,of  the  truth  than  had  been  given'  to  Abraham,  or  to 
Kaac.*'  Abraham  could,  indeed,  know  nothing  about  Judah,  who 
was  not  bgrn  till  after  his  death,  nor  of  the^commg  of  Shilo  before 
the  fc'eptre  ihould  depart  from  his  tribe  ;  but|  of  tTie  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jefus,  we  are  perfuadcd  that  no  man  had  a  clearer  view  than  the 
jFather'of  the  faifhful,  till  the  Apoftle^  were  enlightened  by  the  deif- 
cent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft. 

By  the  apptnntment  of  the  found?r  of  this  leflnre,  no  prophecy 
could  be  confidered  by  Mr.  Nares,  but  thofe  which  either  relate  to  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  Divine  F^under^  or 
point  out  the  fate  and  fortune  of  his  diffriples^  and  ithe  Church  at 
Mc|;e»  after  his  departure;    In  the  cl^ird  iermoiii  fron^  i  iF^eter,  i.  ib^ 
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lie  proceeds  in  the  former  of  thefe  divifions,  from  tlic  death  of  Jacob 
to  the  journeying  of  the  Ifraelttes  in  the  wildernefs,  and  takes  occafion, 
in  the  coifrfe  of  the  detail^  to  explain  the  nature  oi  types  as  a  fpecies 
of  prophecy,  and  to  point  out  the  force  of  that  evidence  which  iti^  be 
derived  from  thetn,  for  the  truth  and  divine  origin,  as  well  oitfte 
Jewifh  as  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  On  the  fubjeo:  of  types  it  is  well 
known  to  every  theological  reader,  that  much  nonfenfe  has  been 
written,  by  thofc  who  find  Chrift  typified  in  every  thing ;  hht  from 
thh  folly  our  author  is  perfeSly  free,  without  wandering  ittto  thift 
other  extreme  of  Anti-Chriftian  prejudice.  This  part  oPthe  fermon 
we^  therefore^  recommend  with  confidence,  as  exhibitinrg  a  more 
fatisfaSory  view  of  the  types  of  the  Old  Teftament  than  will  readily 
be  found  elfewhere  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs.^  It  is  too  concife^to 
ftdmit  of  abridgment ;  but  the  reader  will  forni  fome  notion,  of  the 
i:eafoning  from  the  conclufion  to  which  it  leads,  which  is^  that-^    ^ 

'*  For  Chriftians,  the  bell  general  riile  is,  not  to  admit  any  circumstance  As 
tyftical,  Avhich  has  nQt  been  so  represented  by  some  ins/iit  e J  person  ;,  untelk,  indeed, 
it  (hould  arife  inevit^Iy  as  a  con fequence  from  other  types,. which //^-tr 
been  thus  eftabliflied,  or  is  in  itfclf  fo  perfectly  diftin6t,  that  it  cannot  eaiily 
be  otherwife  interpreted.*'  (P.  S^.) 

The  fubje(3:  is  continued  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth^^  and  feventh  lermons  ;  of  which 
the  fourth  is  from  A<fts  xxviii.  a,  j;  the  fifth,  from  Hebi  iv,  8»€; 
the  fixth,  from  St.  Luke,  i.  32,  33  ;  and  the  feventh,  ftom  St.  Jomi, 
1.45.  In  thefe  difcourfes  the  learned  ledureir,  befides  givifig,  in  the 
textof  them,  a  brief  btit  chronological  abftraft  of  the  prophecies  of 
Amos,  Hofea,  and  Ifaiah,  which  more  direftly  point  to  the  perfott 
,aiKl  ftifFcrings  of  ^our  Pivin^  Redeemer,  explains  the  do£lrine  of 
double,  or  S£Gon0ARY  senses  m  prophecies,  and  (hows  that — 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  obvious  to  the  underfi^nding  than 
this;  that  if  one  person  or  thing  be  appointed  as  a  fymbo^^  or  repre- 
fenta^ive  of  another,  a  prophecyi  which  primarily  applies  to  the  one,  may 
be  expeded  to  haveaifp  a  Airthcr  view  and  reference  to  the  dthei;.  What- 
ever is4aid  of  the  fymbol  must  be  applicable,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  obje^  re- 
prefcnted  by  it ;  and  the  expan  (ion  of  prophetic  inlelligenpej  t bereft) re,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  (i^s  tar  as  we  can  underhand  prophetical  fuggJefliQA 
at  all)  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  procefs  that  can  be  imagined."  (P.  93.) 

The  eighth  fermon  is  from  St.  Matthew,  xi.  13.  and  carries  on 
what  was  begun  in  the  feventh,  by  pointing  out  the  moft  confpicuous 
prophecies  of  the  firft  advent  of  the  Meffiah,  and  of  the  efFedis  of  his 
.preaching,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jod,  Micah,  Nar 
bum,  Zeph^niah,  Jeremiah,  Habbakuk*,  Daniel,  Obadiah,  £zekie]> 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mal^chi.  This  laft  prpphet,  as  the.  author 
obferves,  appeared  at  the  very  time  announced  by  Daniel,  *'  for  feal- 

*  So  Mr,  Nares  fpells  the  name  of  this  prophet,  though  in  the  iuthorized 
'YCirfioa  ef  the  Old  Tefiftmeot^  lie  is  called-  HaifakkuK 
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ing  the  miffion,  and  the  prophecy ;"  after  which  a  long  interval  of 
prophetic  fileiice  rook  place  till  the  coming  of  the  great  harbinger  of 
Chrift,  when  it  was  redored  in  a  greater  meafure  than  evtr. 

"  What  a  fofemnity  does  this  give  to  the  advent  of  Chiift  !  After  a 
£1ence  of  four  hundred  years^  the  voice  of  prophecy  is  renewed  to  announce 
li is  immediate  approach.  An  Angel  brings  the  tidings  to  thedeftined  Mo- 
ther (^f  Chrifl ;  holy  men  and  women  are  gifted  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  fo 
long  withheld*  to  declare  the  approaching  mercy ;  and  ihe  Baptiil,  who^ 
according  to  the  words  of  Chrif^  him(elf»  was  the  Elias  who  had  been  pro* 
snifedf  began  to  preach  the  doftrine,  and  giye  the  baptifm  of  repentance : 
*  fo  turn  the  hearts  if  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just^^hecause  the  kingdom  f 
God  was  now  actually  at  hand.' 

"  Let  thofe  alio  oblerve,  who  have  any  mclination  to  cavil  at  the  evi- 
dences of  facred  truth,  how  different  every  thing  here  is  from  any  appear- 
ance of  collufion  or  fraud.  While  genuine  prophets  remained,  their  ora- 
cles were  collefled  and  preferved  in  writing  5  when  the  fpirit  of  prophecy 
was  withdrawn,  there  wese  no  prelenfjons  to  it  made.  Had  it  ever  beew 
a  fraudulent  contrivance,  how  many  means  and  motives  were  there  always 
to  continue  it ! — but  when  it  had  been  confededly  at  an  end  for  fo  long  a 
period  as  four  hundred  years,  how  impodibtle  muit  it  have  been  to  revive  it 
withfuccefs!  Among  the  heathens,  there  were  always  pretended  pro- 
phets; and  their  authority  was  at  one  time  equal  to  what  it  was  at  another: 
that  is,  well  calculated  to  impofe  upon  credulity'and  ignorance,  but  nothing 
'tnore*  Among  the  Jews,  there  were  real  prophets,  or  there  were  none. 
•The  few  attempts  that  were  made,  to  imitate  the  fiyle  of  Scripture,  and 
fet  up  a  pretence  to  infpiration,  were  detefled^ by  the  Jews  themfelves  ; 
,  and  the  books  enMed  j^/tocryj^ha  are  a  ftanding  proof  how  impoflible  it  was 
to  impofe  upon  the  leading  teachers  of  tliat  nation,  by  the  mofi  fpecious 
Sanitations  of  holy  writ  !** 

This  extrafl  is  from  the  ninth  fermon,  in  which  Mr.  Nares, 
preaching  from  Galat.  iv.  4.  fliews  the  ufes  of  prophecy  to  the  Jews, 
expatiates  on  the  miraculous  circumftances  attending  our  Lord's  birth, 
briefly  tcucheb  on  the  chara£^er  of  the  Baptift,  gives  fome  inflances  of 
the  exa(5l  accom^lifhment  of  the  predi^ions  of  Chrift  himfelf  ^  and 
thus  concludes  the  firft  diviflon  of  his  courfe. 

The  fecond  is  comprefled  within  the  compafs  of  three  fermons ; 
on  Hofea,  xii.  to;  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  35;  and  Rev.  xix.  10;  and 
threats  of  the  prophecies  which  foretold, 

♦'  l,The  rejed^ion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles;  2d,  the 
preachi^ng  of  the  gofpel  throughout  the  world  ;  3d,  the  perfecutions  of'ihm 
Apoflles  and  their  converts;  4th,  the  deflrudlion  of  Jerufalem;  5th,  tha 
fate  of  Roiif)e>  and  its  converfion  ;  6th,  the  rife  of  Mahomet  and  the  Sara- 
cenic power;  7th.  the  rife  and  charadar  of  Antichrift  ;  8th,  the  converfion 
of  the  Jews ;  9th,  the  general  prevalence  of  the  gofpel;  and>  10th«  th# 
mniverfal  refurre^ion,  and  day  of  jiidgment.'-  (P.  270.) 

Thefe  topics  are  treated  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enu- 
merated ;  but  it  is  almoll  needlefs  to  add«  that  they  are  treated  very 
Jbri^ily*    Qu  the  rife  ^d  ch^r^^^r  of  Antichrifti  the  writer  of  this 
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review  thinks  differently  from  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  other  preachers  of 
the  AVarburtonian  ledure  ;  but  where  he  has  found  fo  much  to  praife, 
he  will  not  enter  into  a  ooncroverfy  op  a  fubje£l,  which  occupies  W 
very  fn»all  a  portion  of  a  volume  which  he  recommends  with  confr- 
dence  to  every  ferious  reader.  The  ftyle  ofthefe  fernions  is  in  gene- 
ral cor'^eft  and  perfpicuous ;  but  to  fome  of  them  a  faftidious  critic, 
will  obje6l  a  want  of  unity,  which  might  have  eafily  been  prefervtd, 
and  which  fhould  be  preferved  as  much  as  poffible  gi  every  difcourfe 
toJ)e  pronounced  from  the  pulpit.  Thus^  in  thefeyenth  frmon^ 
though  the  fubje<Sl  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  prophecy,  it  is 
21^ it  prophecy  of  t|ie  fame  kind,  The  prediSions  confidered  in  the 
£'ft  part  of  it  are  of  that  fpecies  which  has  a  double  fenfe,  and*  relate 
;is  well  to  the  kins/dom  of  Ifrael  as  to  the  kingdom  or  church  of 
Chiift ;  whjlft  thofe  which  occupy  the  leSurer's  attention  in  the  lat- 
ter part  vi  the  ditcourfe  are  applicable  to  Chrift  and  his  church  onljr. 
This  fermon  therefore  (hould,  in  C'ur  opinion^  have  been  divided  into" 
two ;  or  it  fliould  hive  concluded  with  the  prophecies  of  Solomoa, 
and  thofe  of  Amos,  Hofoa,  and  Ifaiah  (hould  have  been  confidered  in 
the  fubfequent  diicourfe.  The  reader  will,  however,  be  faAidiou^ 
indeed,  who  (hali  fufFer  a  trailing  violation  of  one  canon  of  criticifm  ' 
to  leflVn^n  htseftimation  af  ries  of  difcourfes,  which,  if  they  be  not 
calculated  to  convert  the  unbeliever,  are  at  lead  well  adapted  to  con- 
fir«ii  the  faith  of  the  Ghriftian,  and  to  give  him  juft  and  dignified  views 
of  his  religion. 


Turnbuiri  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  ^ 

(Concluded  from  p.  156.^ 

IN  the  fmall  ifland  of  Maura,  Mr.  Turnbull  found  a  chief  of  Ota;, 
heite,  who,  for  fome  mifcondud,  had  been  obliged  to  exile  him** 
ielf,  and  had  taken  refuge  here.  This  man's  cafe  ferved  to  confirni 
Mr.  TurnbuU  in  an  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  Otaheite  did  not  dif- 
fer from  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  io  much  in  their  perfonal 
character  and  difpofitions,  as  in  the  nature  of  their  government;  and 
that, the  greater  part  of  that  feeming  gentlenefs  of  manners,  for  which 
they  have  been'remarkcid,  muft  be  imputed  rather  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  their  king,  or  principal  chief,  than  to  their  natural  ha* 
bits.  During  his  fliort  ftay  in  the  Society  Iflands,  he  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  feeing  two 

*'  Men  who  prefented  a  mod  loalhfome  appearance.  Thcfe  were  lepem, 
and  feemed  to  have  entirely  lofl  their  original  ikin ;  having  the  appearance 
of  having  been  completely  fcalded  from  head  to  foot.  Thefe  wretched 
beings.  To  much  objedls  of  abhorrence  as  well  as  companion  in  the  eyes  of 
our  people,  were  highly  refpe6led  by  their  fellow-iflanders,  as  they  were 
priefts,  and  both  of  them  conlidered  to  hi  men  of  no  common  fandity,  im 
tkeir  eyes,  [Thefe  three  words  mi^ht  have  been  omitted.]  It  is  indeed 
«ne  of  the  mofl  fingalar  traits  amongit  thefe  favage  nationi»  that  their  reli- 
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gion  U  not  only  tlnAur^d,  but  apparently  altogether  compofed  of  fucfi  idea\ 
sts  the  nature  of  man  mod  povrerlully  abhors.  Their  idea  of  a  god,  that  h 
/  to  lay,  a  power  above  natnre,  [which]  they  all  acknowledge,  is  not  that^^f 
ft  beneficenb  being,  a  common  parent  of  nart are,*  and  a*  creator  and  b«ne- 
fii^or  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  Being  they  worfhip  is  the  Being  t^ie^ 
fear-^tbe  Being  to  whom  they  impute  the  deftru61ion  of  their  canoes^  and 
fhe  danger,  diieafes^  and  dieaih  of  their  chigfs^  Their  difeafex^  and  partj- 
cvlarly  thofe  of  their  prieds,  are  facred^  as  the  immediate  effeds  of  their 
pother. 

"  From  this  general  chara6ler,  that  tlje  Deity  is  the  offspring  of  their 
lears,  may  be  induced  [deduced]  the  whole  lyRem  of  their  mythology,  and 
the  attributes  of  their  divinities.  Hence  it  i^,  the  idea  of  horror  being  con* 
i)e61ed  with  that  of  deformity,  that  reprefentations  of  their  gods  are  ufuaHy 
cfither  wholly  ihapelefs  or  frightful." 

A  piece  of  fuperftition  near  a- kin  lo  this  is  exhibited  by  the  Tur-ksy 
who  hold  in  great  veneration  lunatics  and  madmen  \  but  very  diii^- 
eat  from  the   ootions  entertained  by   thofe  tflanders  concerning,  the 

.perfonal  qualifications  of  the  priefthood  were  Uiofe  of  the  Jews^  and 

.their  infprred  legiflator  *. 

Mr.  T.  having,  arrived  at  VVhahoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands, 
coFtertarns  us  with  an  account  of  a  prince,  fbr  genius,  valour,*  and 
political  contrivance  or  refoiKce,  as  much  diftinguiflied  above  his  co^ 

>tempor<iries,    as   the    moft   renowned  conqueror  ia  the  circle   g(£ 
civilization, 

"  It  is  the  wife  policy  of  the  king  of  Whahoo,  Tamahama,  that  all  tliafe 
ivho  poflefs  any  authority  or  influence  in  the  ,cQuntry,  fliould  accompany 
him  in  his  progrefs  through  his  dominions,  that  he'raay  have  them  conilantly 
in  hi's  eye,  and  not  leave  them  exp<Jied  to  the  feduclions  and  conrpfracies 
*  of  his  rival  chiefs,  Thefe  are  continually  in  purtuit  of  the  mean»  of  throw- 
ing off  his  yoke,  and  rendering  theniielves  independent,  as-  well  of  Rim^ 
and  of  each  other,  as  of  their  former  king.  , 

«  For  this  precaution,  moreover,  he  auigns  his  own  experieiwe,  thai 
once  being  abient  on  an  expedition  to  a  neighbouring  iiland,  an  infuri'ee* 
tion  was  fomented  is  his  abfence,  and  that  it  was  not  wiihout  much  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  re  (lore  his  author^.  Since  that  time,  he  has  never 
given  the  chiefs  the  fame  opportunity.  It  is  the  chiefs  alone  he  dreads ;.  for 
he  obferves,  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  lower  or-» 
der  whilft  feparated  from  the  chiefs.  From  further  information  received 
here,  Tamahama  feerts  to  be  making  rapid  progrefs  in  his  fchemes  of  ag- 
grandifement.  "After  having  defeated  the  rightftil  fovereign  of  this  ittand 
of  Whahoo,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  i/lands  to  the  eaflward,  he  has  forc«4 
him,  after  many-ilruggles,  to  take  refuge  in  the  jfland  of  Attowaie." 

Our  voyagers  [for  our  author  fpeaks  in  the  plural  number] 

**  Leaving  Whahoo,  direded  their  courfe   to  another  ifland  to  the  Iet« 
.'ward,  called  Attowaie  [the  fame  as  that  before  noticed]/' 

^  See  Deoteronomy,  xxiiit  I. 
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It  was  not  long  b^efore  fome  of  the  iflanders  came  oiTta-tbeia. 

**  Among  thefe  iflanders,  the  arrival  of  an  European  veffel  is  an  event 
of  the  firft  [Political  importance — an  event  in  which  king  and  people  are 
^ually  concerned.  The  Otah«itans  receive  us  With  the  fatisfadion  of 
friends.  The  Sandwich  iflanders  have  reached  more  than  One  gradation  in 
the  fcale  of  civilisation;  and  underflanding  their  own  interefl,  conHder 
their  European  vifitors  as  the  importers  of  new  arts,  and  new  ikill  and  in-' 
duftry,  into  their  country.  The  voyage  of  Vancouver  has  made  a  moft 
eminent  and  permanent  change  in  the  lituation  of  the  Sandwich  iflanders. 
They  have  taken  a  leap,  as  jt  Were,  into  civilization ;  and  if  their  progreft 
keep  any  ps^ce  with  the  vigour  of  their  firrt  ftart,  they  will  not  be  long  con* 
£dered  as  lavages. 

*'  In  the  interval  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  our  promifed  vifitors,  we  fiiied 
up  our  temporary  marines,  and*  made  every  other  preparation  that  might 
snake  a  favourable  imprelHon  on  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
•  *•  A§  (cf6'r\  as  it  was  made  kfi'own  on  Ihofe,  that  a  ftiip  had  appeared  oif  (hd 
iboafl,  with  an  intention  to  flop  and  take  in  fiippties,  the  commander  lA 
chief,  or  generaliliimo,  was  difpatched  to  welcome  \i%  in  the  name  of  thii 
king.  This  perfonage  was  particularly  inqoilitive  fefpeSing  the  (ituation 
of  affairs  at  Whahoo,  and  the  Hate  of  (he  preparations  made  by  Tamah^ma 
for  the  threatened  invafion  of  the  ifland.  '  , 

'  **  TJie  melancholy  truth  refpe^iing  this  fubjecl  being  reported,  the  gene-» 
jatiflTimo  enquired  frequently,  whether  their  Englilh  vifitors  had  on  board 
any  fire-arms,  or  gun-powder,  in  expe61ation  thirt  they  would  furnifti  them 
Tfith  at  leaf!  a  Irnall  fupply  of  each.  Thi§,  however,  they  declined  in  th<^ 
gentleft  ancf  moft  fatisfadory  rtanner  poflihie.' . 

"  Th6  eitiled  king  of  thefe  illands  bears  a  ch»ra61cr  infinitely  fujjerior,^ 
iti  a  itibdA  point  of  view  at  leaft,  to  that  of  his  tnore  powerful  rival,  Ta^r 
inahama.  The  fidelity  of  former  dependents,  in  a  leafon  of  loisfortunA 
and  failed  power,  h  iorely  do  doubtful  teftimony  qf  the  virtues  of  a  con« 
Quered  ting.  And  the  virtue  of  thik  chief,  if  meafured  according  to  thi< 
^andardt  is  great  indeed.  He  appeared  to  be  beloved  almoft  to  adoration^ 
and  his  authority  frpm  influence  feemed  to  be  increafed,  almofi  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  his  adlual  power  had  become  diminifbed.  He  laboured  under 
i  great  deprellion  of  fpirits,  and  could  not  refrain  complaining  of  certain 
ijeports  propagated  by  fome  Engliflimen  fettled  under  his  enertiy,  Tama-% 
hama,  which  had  prevented  feveral  velTels  frotn  touching  at  his  ifland  foi* 
fefrelhinehti.  He  declared  himfelf  to  be  a  fafl  friend  to  the  EngliAi,  anci 
producied  very  favcTurable  certificates  of  his  condu6t,  from  feveral  captains 
^ilh  whom  he  had  had  dealings.  From  fome  EngJifhm^n  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  for  feveral  years,  this  unfortunate  chief  had  acquired 
fach  an  acquaiRtance  with  our  language,  that  he.  was  able  to  underfland 
and  anfiyer  any  plain  queftion  put  to  him.  This  appeared  the  more  extra* 
prdTnary,  as  even  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  notwithflanding  their  greater  op« 
portunitie?,  have  hitherto  made  fo  little )progrefs  in  our  language,  that  even 
^e  proper  names  of  thofe  with  whom  they  were  befl  acquainted,  are  hardlv 
to  be  known  ip  their  mouths.  The  king  was  as  anxious  as  the  other  chiera 
had  been  to  t'eceive  accounts  of  the  enemy's  motions,  and  equally  diftreffed 
■jiritli  the  infdrmation  we  afforded,  as  being  fully  aware  of-the  inevitable 
cionfe^uences  of  an  attack  by  Tamahama.     He  'brought  off  a  prefent  of 

(iXhSf  pliiiUiAt,  a^cl  a  cottfle  of  txo|[si  aflttring  «%  Aat  every  thing  in  thie 
"    *  iflaudx 
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ifland  was  at  oar  difpofal.  He  profeff^d  a  high  regard  for  the  Britifh  imh 
fion ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it^  had  taken  to  himfelf  the  nj^me  of  King  GzosJqz, 
and  to  bis  children,  who  were  very  namerous,  he  bad  given  tbofe  of  the 
prefent  Ro^al  Family  of  England,  beginning  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an4 
dcfcending  to  the  youngefl  branches  of  the  Family.  "^    ' 

**  Obferving  the  deep  defpondency.  into  which  the  king's  affairs  had 
thrown  him,  our  humanity  averted  [recoiled]  from  the  idea  o^fuffering  him 
to  have  any  fpirits,  or  intoxicatirg  liquors — a  prefent  he  (joubllelsexpedtedj 
though  he  nad  the  lingular  modefiy  to  make  no  mention  of  it. 

"  This  unhappy  man>  who,  from  every  thing  we  faw  and  heard,  is  well 
deferving  of  a  better  fate,  had  already  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  ambition 
and  power  of  Tamahama,  that  he  was  about  to  adopt  one  of  the  moil  ex* 
travagant  refolutions  that  can  be  conceived. 

"  The  Eiyopeans  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  his  fortunes,  fome  of 
whom  were  carpenters,  blackfmiths,  &c.  were  now,  with  their  offspring* 
^a  numerous  body.  As  their  lad  refource,  they  were  confirucling  a  vedel 
fuited  to  the  attempt  of  a  long  voyage;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  expe^ed 
invafion^  they  propofed  t»  efcape  from  the  ifland,  and  leek  a  refuge  frOH| 
the  cruelty  of  their  enemy  in  fome  One  of  the  iflands  which  they  have  heard 
aresihterfperfed  in  the  main  fea.  They  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  meafuring  a  fliip's  courfe,  or  of  the  other  neceffary  branches  of  naviga- 
tion. ^  icompafs,  indeed,  they  poflefs.  Their  intention,  in  the  firft  place, 
is^  to  fleer  to  the  wedward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  fome  part  of  the  coafi 
lof  China  ;  or,  by  keeping  their  wind  to  the  fouthward,  to  fall  in  with  Ota* 
heite,  or  fome  other  of  the  Society  iflands.  Extravagant  as  this  fcheme  ofemi« 
gration  may  appear,  in  people  fo  deflitute  of  the  proper  means  of  executing  it^ 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  fuch  enterprises^  in  different  periods  of 
time,  the  rood  didant  iflands  may  have  been  peopled,  and  a  (imtlar  Ian* 
guage  and  mode  of  life  edabliflied  in  quarters'  which  teem  to  have  no  poi* 
iible  means  of  intercourfe." 

This  refleflion  of  Mr.  TurnbuH's  \t  not  more  ingenious  than  pro- 
bable, and  important  in  the  hidory  of  population  and  the  migration 
efarts.  In  the  hiftory  of  colonization,  we  fometimes  find  the  new 
fettlers  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  certain  redlefTnefs  of  difpofitton^ 
more  or  lefs  incident  to  all  men  ;  a  love  of  change,  and  a  fpirit  of 
adventure.  But  the  grand  excitement  to  migration,  and  diftant  co-^ 
Ionization,  is,  want  and  oppreflion.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
a  people,^  well  acquainted  wi;h  land  and  madne  geography,  ibould 
betake  themfelves,  when  overborne  by  tyranny,  to  their  fhip?  ;  as 
the  Dutch  intended,  if  they  had  been  overwhelmed,  in  their  conteft 
fot  liberty,  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  cup  of  fuiFering  is  fometimet 
fo  bitter,  that  families  and  whole  tribes  of  men,  impelled  by  defpair, 
have  encountered  the  moft  formidable  difficulties  and  dangers,  rather- 
than  fubmit  to  the  doom  that  awaited  them  in  their  own  dduntry. 
The  courage  of  defpair  was  tindurcd  with  fentiments  of  religion, 
while  they  fled  from  the  injuftice  and  opprefllon  of  men,  and,  amidft 
the  pathlcf^  ocean,  or  inhofpitable  defert^  equally  pathlefs,  committed 
themfelves,  in  their  frail  little  bai:ks,  and  without  coinpafs,  to  the 
liiercy  of  heaven.  Thus  it  was  that  individual  families  have,  in  fmall, 
open  bo^ts,  m^ide  their  efcape  to  ladia^  froA  fanguinary  revolut^ 

iioait' 
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^ifbns  in  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  Thus  it  is  fuppofed,  on 
the  ground  of  tradition,  and  other  remains,  that  the  Nicobar  iflands 
were  peopled  from  the  coafts  of  Pegu,  Thus  fparr>)WS9  f wallows^ 
hares^  and  other  animals,  when  hardly  befet  by  hawics  or  dogs,  will 
fly  for  refuge  to  barn-yards,  bafns,  and  even  dwelling-houfes.  All 
mnimals  fly  from  evils  certain  and  imminent,  though  in  their  flight 

.  they  muft  encounter  others  diflant  and  contingent. 

\V hen  the  time  arrived  that  the  unfortunate  king  of  Attowate  was 
to  take  his  departure,  Mr.  T.  enquired  what  they  could  do  to  exprefi 
their  fenfe  of  his  many  favours  ?  To  this  he  anfwered,  that  if  they 
were  realty  his  good  friends^  they  would  fupply  him  with  whatever 
they  could  conveniently  fpare  of  iron,  canvas,  and  other  neceflaries  for 
his  n^w  veflel.  Our  countrymen,  having  a  good  (lock  of  iron,  fur- 
niflied  bi^  with  as  much  as  he  thought  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  to«» 
gether  with  fometools  \  crowning  their  prefents  with  a  few  looking* 
glafles,  a  quantity  of  Knglifh  cloth,  and  a  fmall  fupply  of  gun-powder. 

^  Thefe  articles  this  good  man  accepted,  with  the  mod  affediing  Vernon-* 
llration  of  genuine  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  entering  his  cano^,  he  req^iied 
«s,  on  our  return  home^  to  mention  his  hard  fate  to  our  countrymen/' 

Our  voyagers,  during  their  flay  at  Attowaie,  obfefved  that  the 
king  and  his  fighting  general  oiade  ufe  of  fpittine  boxes  inlaid  with 
the  teeth  of  their  enemies  flain  in  battle :  a  practice  which,  2s  Mr.  T. 
notices,  confirms  the  report  of  their  having  certainly  been  cannibals 
at  the  time  of  their  being  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook.  The  Abori« 
gines  of  America  make^  of  the  (kins  of  their  enemies,  poaches  for 
holding  their  tobacco.  The  Hottentot  warriors  are  faid  to^adprji 
themfelves  with  the  dried  entrails  of  their  enemies.. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  greatly  iiruck  with  the  dextcritj^  of  the  Sand*^ 
wich  iflanders  in  diving.  '  > 

**  Although  they  have  excellent  canoes  in  abundance^  the  natives,  both. 
|Den  and  women^  often  difpenfe  with  the 'ufe  of  them,  and  fwim  to  veOeis 
approaching  tb«  ifland,  with  no  other  fupport  than  a   thin  feather-edged 
flue  of  wood.     With  eafe  th^y  play  a  thoufand  tricks,  tumbling  and  plung- 
ing one  another  into  the  water,  then  riling  to  the.  furfiice  and  plunging 
again,  like  io  many  inhabitants  of  the  deep.     Sooie  of  them,  who  were  em'^ 
pTuyed  by  us  to  allifl  in  certain  operations  of  the  (liip,  would  dive  iu  fifteen 
fathoms  of  water,  and  clear  the  cable,  however  Entangled  in  the  jagged 
rocks  at  the  bottom.     To  fhew  their  wonderful  expertnels  in  diving,  tbej^ 
'  would  fometimei  go  aloft  to  our  top-gallan^-yard,  then  plunge  into  tlie  wa-« 
ter,  pafs  under  the  Qii})'s  bottom,  and  again  appear  on  the  oppofite  .fide, 
tumbling  and  fporting  like   fo  many  waler-fowl.    We  onCe  attempted  to. 
turn  this  qualification  to  advantage,  by  employing  feme  of  the  natives  tQ 
nail  ibrae  parts  of  the  copper«fheeting  on  the  (hip's  bottom.     Tliey  would 
remain  not  lefslhan  three  or  four  minutes  under  the  water,  come  up  to  the 
furface  to  breathe,  and  return  to  their  work*    This,  hid  we  not  witneiTed* 
we  Hioatd  not  readilj^  have  believed/' 

,  T«  havuig  4^arted  from  thp  Sandwich  idanda^  arrive^Vfe- 

cbnd 
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copd  time  at  Oxaheite^  wlj^re,  aviong  a  variety  of  pccMr^^c^eft  if{$tif 
amufing,  we  are  entertained  with  an  nc^q^i^t  pi  his  s^ttqnttQi^s  to  t\^ 
Royal  Family,  the  mo/i  chara^^er^ftic  foztur^s  of  which  ^re  <}erQril}ed. 
He  negleded  nothing  that  could  teftify,!^ is  grateful  fenfeof  tl;i^ir^kLnd- 
nefs.  He  fent  them  a  daily  allowance,  sls  well  for  tbQnvfe),vQ99  -as  for 
their  various  attendants,  who,  unlefsonthe  occaflons  of  p^l^lic  feaft.^ 
ings,  have  feldoni  an  opportunity  for  fuch  indulgences.  This  lih^'^ 
;rality,  however,  coft  hiol  leis ,  than  they  imagined*  Hefmt  them 
always  the  moft  indifferent  p^rts  df  his  hog8,fuch  as  he  could .qotfaki 
and  therefcfre,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  could  qothave  kept<  Thf 
mod  favourite  part  among  the  Otaheitans  was  the  head* 

«'  Ottoo  ufed  frequently  to  invite  me,  under  one  pretence  or  other^  to 
attend  him  at  his  houiie,  I  ufpally  found  him  loitering,  vv'ilh  all  Ihe  indo* 
lence  oi'an  oriental,  and  his  queen  as  idle  and  vacant  as  himfelf.  Upon 
thefe  vifits^  he  ppinted  to  the  grafs  as  my  feat,  and  throwing  himfelf  by  my 
fide,  entered  into  familiar  conv.erfatjon.  .^    , 

"  Her  majerty  was  equally  cpndelcending.  She  never  failed,  upon  Ihefe 
opportunities,  to  rummage  my  pockets,  and  appropriate  to  herfelf  whatever 
(he  might  find.  The  queen  of  Tiaraboo  (her  fiHer,  and  married  to  Ottoas 
brother)  was  equally  troublefome,  and  examined  me  with  equal  care.  AfteV 
I  had  learned  that  this  would  be  their  conftant  pradice,  1  ulually  ^ar^ied 
about  my  perfon  fome  trifling  article,  that  the  Royal  fifters  might  have  the 
pleafure  of  j)iirering  it."  '  ! 

Mr.  Turnbull  entertains  his  readers  with  "  outlines  [in  the  .charac- 
ters] of  the  royal  family."  Though  we  fee  but  little  in  anecdotes  o| 
the  court  of  Otabeite,  the  folio*  ing  is  acceptable,  as  defcriptive  of 
general  as  well  as  royal  manners.  Avidity,  which  is  the  principal 
feature  in  the  chara^lcr  of  the  Otaheitans,  is  alfo  that  of  the  royaji 
family.  j  z 

*'  Pomarrie,  though,  from  his  open  and  affable  manners,  he  was  confix 
<{er^d  as  the  father  of  his  people,  had^o  with  i'o  near  his  heart  as  that  of 
fleecing  them  to  the  very  Ikin.  This  avidity,  indeed,  feemed  common  to 
every  branch  of  the  royal  family.  Ottoo  was  itill  fuperior  in  this  refpedl  to 
his  father,  and  neither  of  them  [fays  Mr.  T.]  had  any  bounds.  [This,  how-» 
^ver,  we  (Jiall  confider,  not  as  an  Iricilm,  but  pleonafm.J  In  a  wprd,  the 
general  charadleriftic  oF  the  whole  family  is  avarice.  It  is  a  fubjc6t  of  rea- 
sonable aflonilhroent  to  fee  the  excefs  to  which  this  pdffion  is  carried.  Their 
l^ores  confilV  of  articles  which  they  have  received  from  the  firfi  TJiits  of  Eu- 
ropean ihips,  and  which  have  rarely  fecn  the  light  fince  they  were  firft  therede- 
potited.  Their  hoards  are  never  broken  :  their  pleafure  is  to  have,  and  not 
tp  enjoy.  One ^of  the  miifionaries,  an  eafy,  good-natured  man,  had  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  wheedled  out  of  the  wh^le  of  what  he  had  poirelfed  in  the 
-  world ;  and,  the  clothes  on  his  back  excepted,  had  nothing  left  but  a  blan- 
ket. ^  Fodxarrie  happened  to  meet  this  good  Samaritan  at  my  houfe,  and 
feeing  that  hehad  ftili  this  bl^nlcet  left,  attached  himfelf  to  him>  afid  con- 
trived to  get  it.  1  reraonftrated  with  Pomarrie  upon  this  a£l  of  fe}fi(linefs, 
but  all  in  vain  :*  Pomarrie  thanked  Kim  for  the  blanket,  andj  without  further 
words,  fent  it  to  his  (lore. 

••  The  only  inftance.of  g^nergfi^y  I.«v«r.eapeflqifi«()  or  fawlirfillft  in 
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l^feieafl>«iRQs  from  {he  king  of  Atfowaie,  who  fupptted  us  wifh  cocoa  nuts, 
fait,  and  v€g€tables>  Avithoutdipulating  as  to  price  or  conditions,  fending 
on  board  all  that  we  required,  and  leaving  Vemuneration  entirel^r  to  us.  f 
hope  it  is-needlefs  to  add,  ihat  we  took  care  (hat  he  (hould  lofe  nothing  by 
bis  generofity. 

**  Edeah,  having  to  provide  for  a  mnltitude  of  flranger^  from  the  moti 
to«  *,  availed  herleUof  lome  of  the  native  boys  in  our  fervice,  secretly  to 
pilfer  our  pork.  It  was  fome  time  before  I  could  difcover  by  what  means 
my  (lock  was  fo  viiibly  diminiihed;  but,  at' length,  having  difmifred  fome 
of  the  boys  under  fufpicion,  and  menaced  others,  I  extorted  their  confeilion, 
that  they  had  been  employed  by  Edeah.  They  moreover  (hewed  me  aa 
opening,  formed  by  the  removal  of  tvvo  poles  under  their  bed,  through 
which  the  flo!en  articles  had  been  conveyed  :  and  as  the  fides  were  greafy» 
there  was  no  reafbn  for  any  doubt  of  their  veracity.  I  do  npt  heiilate  to. 
jfay»  that  the  whole  ifland  is  but  a  receptacle  of  thieves.'' 

The  (hip  Margaret,  of  which  our  author  was  fupercargp,  in  her 
voyage  to  Bafs's  Straits,  bad  now  been  abfent  two  moi\ths,  inftead 
f)f  three  weeks,  the  utmoft  period  he  had  allowed  for  her  longefl  pof- 
fible  abfence.  At  length  the  fatal  remains  of  the  Margaret,  converted 
into  a. punt,  were  difcovered  by  thev  natives,  about  three  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  the  ifland..  The  punt  having  been  built  fquare^ 
from  the  crew'is  having  been  unable  t«  bend  the  planks,  could  fail 
only  before  the  wind  ;  and,  inftead  of  reaching  Matavia,^  had  much 
difficulty  in  makiT^g  the  moft  leeward  part  of  Otaheite. 

*'  Had  they  raiflTed  this,  they  muft,  to  all  appearance,  have  inevitaJblj 
periflied  ;  for,  within  aji  hour  afterwards,  (he  wind  blew  a  tempefl, accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  torrenis  of  rain,  during  the  follow- 
ing  night.  Pomarric,;  much  to  his  credit,  no  foonef  heard  oftheir  arrival, 
than  he  haftened  to  their  affi fiance,  lefl  the  enemy  [the  Attahourans]  (liould 
avail  themfelves  oftheir  weaknefs,  ard  plunder  them  of  the  little  that  they 
had  yet  lefl.  He  got  a  hog  and  bread-fruit  roafled,  anc)  fpared  nothing  to 
alleviate  their  fufferings,  fleeping  in  the  houfe  to  prevent  thefts.  Pomarrie 
did  not  forget,'  a  few  days  after,  to  demand  his  prefents^  It  was  not  io 
with  the  Miilionaries  [who  had  alio  contributed  all  in  their  power  (o  their 
relief].  There  was  no  felfiflinefs  here.  They  were  animated  with  no 
other  impulfe  than  that  of  Chrii^ian  charity,  which  extends  its  arms  to  the 
mifei^ble,  and  binds  up  the  broken  reed. 

"Being  too  much  fatigued  and  worn  out,  the  crew  were  unable  to  attend 
divine  fervice  in  the  chapel  of  the  Miflionaries.  Mr.  Jef!erfon,  therefore, 
with  that  anxious  piety  which  difiinguifhes  him,  preached  a  thankigiviog 
fiermon  in  the  houfe.  , 

"  We  had  now  feen. enough  to  know  that  the  very  corpfort.of  our  (lay  ^ 


"  •  Thefe  mottos  are  fmall  fandy  iflets,  almofi  level  with  the  water 
edge,  and  about  twenty  miles   to  the  north  of  Otaheite.     They  abound 
with  fifli  of  every  kind.     Hither  the   Otaheitans,  iand   inhabitants  of  thd(^ 
neighbouring  ifland,  refort  in  their  fummer  excurfions.     Thefe  are  their 
watering  places^  and,  %i  thofe  Umes^  the  Iccne  of  ooify  and  general 
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pCabeife  depended  upon  our  being  able  to, pay  for  it.    The  apparent  gene* 

ioiiiy  uftbele  pt^ople  ts  bul  another  kind  ot policy.  There  was  another cir- 
cuaiilaitce  which  cmbarraiied  us.  Otaheite*  wiihinthe  lalt  two  years,  had 
become  (b  well  fupplied  with  European  articles,  tha't  the)  [meaning- the 
natives]  had  now  become  very  difficult ;  and  as  our  flock  was  now  ren- 
dered by  our  wreck  very  limited,  we  were  not  unfrequently  at  a  (ofs- 1» 
-keep  up  the  market.  On  account  of  thefe  circumHances,  we  formed  a  r'e-^ 
Iblution  to  make  a  trial  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  iflands;  and  iLimeo 
was  Axed  on  lor  that  purpole." 

The  voyage  to  Eimeo  is  d^fcribed,  and  a  variety  of  occurrences 
tliere  related  ;  among  which  occurrences  the  mtift  flrikingis,  pre- 
pdrationi  fpr  an  expwdition  to  Attah6ura. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  A uguH  1S03,  Ottoo  the  king  [of  Eimeo  as  well 
M%  Otaheite],  l^is  brother  Tenein  Avpuna/king  of  Tiarabo,  Pomarrie,  Edeah 
and  her  warrioiS,  Patia,  the  brother  ofPomarrie,  arid  Aw-wow,  his  lifter^ 
together  with  ten  Europeans,  and  all  their  adherents  and  fighting  men,' de* 
parted  on  this  mighty  expedition,  leaving  behind  them  iume  old  women 
and  lilliermen  to  forage  for  the  army.  It  was  believed,  that,  in  the  pre* 
vious  Tolemnities,  no  le!s  than  ten  or  twelve  human  facrifices  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  Eods  on  thi:«  occali(;n.  Their  great  idol  Or  was  kept  in  the 
Mona  of  Attahoura.  The  coronation  of  Ottoo  could  not  be  complete  till 
it  was  celebrated  here;  and  the  Attahourans,  con(idering'  him  as  an  ufur* 
per,  had  hitherto  delayed  it.  The  royal  arn^y  having  now  arrived  in  the 
cneiiiy's  country,  the  rebels,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  term  them,  afFeding/ 
ignorance  of  their  intention,  as  gravely  replied  in  profeffions  of  friemifhip. 
It  is  not  ea'y  (Mr.  T.  obferves)  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the 
event,  had  either  party  ventured  a  battle  ;  but  the  party  of  Pomarrie  had  novr 
fo  incr'ealttd  in  numbers,  that  (he  Attahourans  were  daunted  at  their  very 
fight.  Part  of  them  accordingly  fubmitted;  and  as,  by  this  defertion,  the 
^remainder  became  too  weak  to  venture  any  further  cpntefi,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  their  example.  The  whole  country  Was  thus  fubdued, 
Pomarrie  immediately  difpolleifed  the  principal  chiefs  ef  their  lands,  and 
divided  them  among  his  own  friends.  Edeah  had  a  great  part  of  thefe  for- 
lei  ted  domains,  and  Innamatooa,  the  widow  of  Oripiaho,  the  brother  of  Po- 
marrie, experienced  in  the  fame  manner  the  royal  munificence." 

After  the  unfortunate  circuh^ftancc  of  the  lofs  of  the  Margaret,  the 
profpedts  of  our  voyagers  at  Qtaheite  were  very  gloonny.  Having 
faved  little  or  no  property  from  the  wreck,  it  became  a  fubje£lof  fe- 
rious  concern  in  what  manner  they  fhould  fubfift.  It  was,  moreover, 
uncertain  how  long  they  ihould  be  compelled  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
fcnt  fituation.  To  attempt  building  exceeded  their  means.  They 
had  lofl  their  carpenter  at  the  Sandwich  iflands;  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  expert  any  affiftance  from  any  other  of  their  people. 

*'  Our  command  and  authority  over  them  had  vanifhed  (ince  the  vinreck; 
every  one  now  followed  his  own  way,  and  appeared  fo  attached  to  tbeic 
prefeni  indolent  life,  that  they  feeiied  to  have  no  intention  of  quitting  it« 
Of  the  whole  of  our  former  crew,  the  Cook  and  Mate>  the  Capialnj  and 
■ayfelf,  weie  alone  united  in  a  common  caufe,  that  of  returning  to  our 
native  ecuatry;    Our  blackfrnitlh  had  let  up  for  himfelf  amongd  the  natives^ 

•     and 
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ahd  was  in  a  very  ^air  way  of  makihg  a  livelihood,  even  in  tlie  vrorft  of 
times.  It  was  unrortunately  not  fo  with  us;  we  knew  it,  but  could  not 
help  ourfelves.  •     . 

•  *•  The  Meffing  of  Providence,  however,  again  interpofed  at  a  time  we  had 
oltnoft  ceafed  to  hope;  for  after  we  had  been  about  three  months  in  this 
fufpenfe  of  hope  and  fear,  one  afternoon  a  Ihout  of  *  Te-pahia,  te-phara! 
A  (Inp,  a  Oiip !  •  refoundcd  through  the  illand,  and  aroufed  us  into  »€W 
hopes.  Hope  and  fear  now  alternately  prevailed;  our  fears  luggcllcrl  that 
the  Captain  might  have  fome  poflible  objection  ;  that  he  was  going  to 
China,  or  fomf  other  more  circuitous  voyage.  It  Co  happened,  however,  that 
the  goodnefs  of  Providence  was  not  incomplete:  the  Ihip  was  gcrtng  to  the 
very  place  to  ^hich  of  all  others  we  wiihed  to  go,  to  Port  Jacltfon.  We 
agreed  with  him  for  a  paffage  ;  and  in  our  preient  tituation,  laying  afide  all 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  our  (liip-mates,  we  divided  with  them  our 
remaining  property* 

'  *•  There  bad  been  fo  many  ceremonies  to  get  through  at  Allahoura,  that 
the  bufinefs  had  not  been  finally  fettled  upon  the  Ihip's  arrival.  The  intel- 
ligence ofthis  event,  however,  brought  Pomarrie  to  Oparie  to  prepare  his 
.prefents.  He  had  got  his  hogs  in  the  canoe,  and  was  half*way^to  the  fhip, 
when  he  was  feized  Cuddenly  with  a  fit,  and,  falling  with  each  hand  on  the 
fide  of  the  canoe,  expired.  The  poor  fellows  Jn  the  canoe  immediately, 
paddled  back  as  fad  as  pofljble  to  his  houfe  at  Oparie,  where,  in  her  way 
likeVvife  to  the  fliip,  Edeah  had  by  thfs  tira6  arrived.  MeflTenger  after  mel- 
fengcr  was'difpatched  to  the  Miffionaries,  and  their  furgeon :  they  were 
earnefUy  intreaied  to  hallen  to  the  houfe  of  Pomarrie,  The  furgeon  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  on  board  the  fhip,  taking  a  farewel  leave  of  us^ 
upon  our  departure.  We  earneftly  advifed  him,  Ihould  he  find  Pomarrie 
llill  alive,  not  to  venture  to  prefcribe  for  him,  as,  in  the  cafe  of  his  death, 
the  natives  would  not  fail  to  impute  it  to  poifon,  and  perhaps  avenge  his 
fupppfed  murder  on  the  Million.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  they 
imputed  the  death  of  Terinavoura  to  the  prayers  of  the  Millionarics ;  and 
that  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  prayers  of  thefe  holy  men  ^have  this  kind 
offacred  witchcraft.  Under  fuch  impreflions,  it  may,  readily  be  conceived, 
that  the  fituation  of  the  MiflionarieJi  is  not  the  mofi  enviable  in  the  worlds 

''  I^ot  one  moment  was  loft  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  who,  ^n  his  ar- 
rWal,  found  the  whole  of  the  family  in  the  deepcft  anguidi  anddifitefs.  The 
brother  of  Pomarrie  was  deaf  to  all  confolation,  and  could  fcarcely  be  with- 
held from  fuicide.  All  was  anguifli  and  confufion  ;  fome  jmputecl  his  death' 
to  onecaul'e,  others  to  another;  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was,  that 
he  had  offended  the  gods,  though  they  could  not  agree  by  what  means, 
except  by  his  Imman  facrifices.  They  had  recourfe  to  one  more  (insular 
remedy  :  the  body  of  an  human  victim,  which  he  had  facrifioed  about  three 
weeks  before,  was  brought  aod  rtrctchcd  proflrate  under  him,  in  the  h6pe 
of  appeafing  the  offended  divinity*. 

"  Thefuddenand  inJiantaneous  death  ofthis  man  was,  not  \*ery  unrv^afon- 
ably,  imputed  by  fome  to  tlie  enoryiity  of  his  crimes,  »s  well  in  this  as  in 
other  inf^ances.  Should  thefe  imprellions  continue,  tin?  moft  bentificial 
effects  may  be  expected.  None  had  more  caule  of  regret  hi  this  event  than 
the  Miffi(^iarie««,  to  whom  Pomarrie  had  ever  continued  a  faft  friend.  They 
wrote  to  the  Captain  of  the  tliip,  requefling  him  to  remain  till  the  morning, 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  fbciety  might  be  taken  in  what  manner  to  a^  upon 
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this  uncxpe6led  occurrence.     The  Captain  thought  that  he  (hould  lofe  no* 
thing  by  compliance,  and  therefore  contented.  ,       '  ' 

*'  .The  following  morning  Mr.  JefFerlbncame  to  the  (liip,  and  informed  ixs, 
thai,  after  fev^ral  con fultations,  the  Society  had  ^efolved  to  confide  in  (he  pro- 
mifesofEdeah,  who  (aid  that  every  thing  would  doubtlefs  proceed  as  before. 
Mr.  Jefferlbn>  at  parting,  requeued  me  to  ilefire  their  fiiends  at  home 
'  not  to  be  over-foliciious  as  to  their  fafety.  Thefe  were  his  words,  as  far  ask 
1  can  remember  them. 

•*  The  Olaheitans  will,' doubtlefs,  rack  their  brains  to  difcpver  forae 
probable  ^aule  of  the  death  ofPomarrie;  and,  after  other  conjedures,  will 
perhaps  impute  it  to  fome  magical  power  from  the  fliip.  Should  any  one 
among  them  make  this  aHerliony  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  imme- 
diately feconded  "by  his  brethren,  fo  general  is  their  belief  of  fupernalural 
agency.  On  the  deceafe  of  his  fon>  about  a  month  before,  they  werje  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  he  had  been  charmed  to  death  by  the  Miffionaries.  They: 
are,  moreover,  convinced,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  plagues  and  dil- 
eafes  flow  immediately  from  the  (hipping. 

'*  The  lofs  of  the  Millionaries  in  Pomarrie  is,  I  fear,  irreparable;  but 
this  is  faying  as  much  as  can  be  faid  in  his  favour;  for,  if  he  confented  to 
a  joint  parlnerfliip  with  the  Millionaries,  he  fleeced  his  own  fubjccls  mod 
unmercifully.  Though  this  man  polfefled  at  leaft  equal  abilities  with'  hi» 
father  in  things  of  a  political  nature,  he  was  never  able  completely  tg  fub- 
due  his  enamies.  They  confidered  his  government  as  an  ulurpation,  and 
therefore  nuver  milled  an  opportunity  of  mole^fting  his  quiet.  His  affairs, 
^'ere  thus  not  unfrequently  in  a- very  tottering  (ituation. 

**  The  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  were  a  refource,  as  fortunate  as  unex- 
pefl^d,  for  the  circura fiances  ofPomarrie.  Being  well  ikilled  in  the  art  of 
dilfimulaiion,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  them  to  his  party,  and  witK 
them  an  invincible  advantage.  His  promiles  were  unbounded  ;  he  had  no 
fcruple  to  promile,  becaufe  he  had  no  intention  to  perform.  With  the  af- 
fjiiance  of  the(e  heroes  (for  fuch  were  they  conlidered  by  the  natives),  hfr- 
was  enabled  to  carry  every  thing  before  him,  and,  in  a  very  little  tiirje,  wat^ 
acknowledged  as  king  ofthe  whole  ifland. 

'*  Since  this  time  there  have,  doubtlefs,  been  many  riflngs  and  revolts  v 
but,  upon  the  whole,  Pomarrie  has  prevailed  over  them  all.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  time  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  (afety.to  his  European  friends, 
as  in  the  late  war  he  would  have  been  eflfedually  ruined,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  alTiftance  of  the  Ei^glifti,  who  happened  to  be  at  this  time  upon  the 
ifland.  The  enemy,  hitherto  vidlorious  through  their  affiftance,  •  were 
now  compelled  to  (ue  for  peace,  and  the  aflfairs  of  Pomarrie  again  re- 
.  eftabliflied.  ^ 

"  In  hi8  profperity,  he  was  infuflferably  proud  towards  his  enemjes ;  and,  as 
a  necelfary  effed  ofthe  fame  (knguine  temperament  of  mind,  was  equally 
deje^ed  in  his  adverfity.  A  proof  of  this  has  already  been  mentioned,  in 
his  determination  to  abandon  the  ifland,  upon  a  partial  defeaL  Nor  wai 
this  tlie  only  inftance,  as  under  fimilkr  circumftances  he  frequently  applied 
to  Captains  to  convey  him  from  the  ifland. 

f  The  moft  fingular  trait  in  h'*  character,  aa.a  favage,  was  a  fpecies  of 
prudence  and  forefight ;  a  mind  which  was  capable  of  forming  and  adher- 
ing  to  a  certain  pro|K)fed  rale  of  condufl.  His  conduft  to  the  Europeans, 
and  couiCtcnance  Of  the  Millionaries,  was  the  efieft  pf  his  political  genius. 
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jkedfiing  the  fird  impuKe,  which  would  have  teniptea  a  favage  to  plunder 
them  without  formality  ai)d  delay,  he  formed  a  more  refiRed  plati,  that  of 
-  encouraging  and  going  (liares  in  their  prefent  and  future  flock.     This  as 
effectually  anfwered  their  purpof'e  as  his." 

Octoo,  when  his  father  died,  was  fiiil  at  Attahoura,  and  no  intej* 
ligence  had  been  received  from  hinrj,  from  the  time  our  countrymen 
failed  from  E«meo.  /  It  appeared  to  Mr.  T.  that,  in  the  death  of  Po- 
inarrie>  the  royal  family  fu^lained  a  Jofs  that  mufl  be  irreparable* 
With  the  exception  of  Pomarrie,  none  of  th6m  appeared  to  poiTefs 
fufHcient  abilities,  cither  to  manage  their  own  people,  or  to  awe  their 
•enemies. 

Mr.  T.  proceeds  to  give  an  account*  of  the  pious  and  unwearied 
zeal  of  the  MifHonaries,  anc|  the  fupeiilitious,  ftupid  ignorance  and 
unbelief  of  the  Otaheitans  ;  various  circumftanccs  relating  to  the  flate 
of  the  Miflianaries  ;  particular  cudot/is  among  the  Otaheitans,  ,fuch 
as  the  exclufion  of  the  women  from  eating  with  the  men  ;  their  clean- 
linefs>  and  attention  to  drefs  ;  inffances  of  their  fimplicity  ;  their  enl-' 
ployment ;  indolence;  curiofity  ;  food,  and  manner  of  cooking;  the 
utility  of  the  bread  fruit  tree  ;  their  various  methods  of  iifhing ;  , 
hcufes;  furniture;  form  of  government ;  influence  of  the  priefts; 
difeafes ;  caufes  of  the  gradual  decreafe  of  population  ;  inftanccs  of. 
their  genersll  propenfity  to  theft ;  their  extreme  affability  to  flrangers  ; 
evennefs  of  temper ;  generofity  towards  one  another ;  freedom  froQi 
jealoufy  with  regard  to  their  women  ;  and  human  facrifices. 

**  The  fuperflitions,  extravagancies,  and  religious  obfervances  ofthefe 
people,* are  beyond  all  delcriptfon  ridiculous.'  They  feem  to  have  no  ana- 
logy, either  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  mufl  baffle  every  inveftigation  as  to 
their  origin.  The  Miffionaries  tell  them,  that  the  God  of  Britain  is  the 
God  of  Otaheite,  and  the  whole  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  from  this  Beiiig  that 
they  receive  their  hogs,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nuts.  ♦  This  the  Otaheitans 
flatly  deny ;  alleging  that  they  poflefred  all  thefe  articles  Jong  belbre  they 
had  heard  of  the  God  ot  Britain.  ,  They  fay,  if^this  God  refide  in  heaven, 
why  do  not  our  people  bring  him  down  (that  is,  nearer  and  more  vilible  to 
the  eye),  as  they  do  (with  their  optical  glaflls}  the  fun  and  the  moon  V 

On  the  fubjed  of  the  grofs  ignorance,  and  obflinate  blindnefs,  of 
the  Otaheitans  in  matters  of  religion,  Mr.  T.  very  judicioufly  oh- 
fcrvcs,  ih^t— i 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  expeQing  too  much  of  them  in  their  prefent  flate,  to 
cxpe6l  any  thing  of  a  Chrifiian  faith  from  a  people  (0  rude  and"  barbarous. 
Perhaps  the  Milfionaries,  according  to  a  trite  proverb,  have  begun  at  the 
wron'g  end,  preachiqg  the  myfteries  of  their  religion,  before  tliey  have  laid 
a  foundation,  by  inflrucling  them  in  its  fimple  elements.  It  is,  doubtlefs, 
wrong  to  temporize,  or  falfify,  in  any  of  the  llightelt  points  of  faith,  the 
religion  of  truth  ;  but  there  is  ample  room^ibr  the  exercile  of  difcretion,  in 
adapting  their  leflbns  to  the  natural  capacities  of  their  pupils.  \k  is  not  ne- 
ccfTary  to  teach  them  all,  in  circumllances  under  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend one  half.  The  dodlcines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  not 
tor  Otaheitan  under flandings."  (Vol.  III.  p.  9.) 
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But,  in  page  io6,  heTays — 

**  We  cannot,  however,  take  our  leave  ofOtaheite  without  exprejQSng 
an  opinion,  that  the  How  progrels  of  the  Miffionary  efforts  [meaning  ot' 
the  fucrels  of  their  »ifforts,  for  their  efforts  were  not  flow]  has  been  princi- 
pally owing  to  a  collution  between  the  royal  family,  the  chiefs,  and  the 
.  pri^fls.  I'hey  moft  probably  are  afraid  of  loling  thtir  influence  over  the 
minds  of  theipeople,  Ihoutd  the  introduction  ufChriftianity  be  encouraged, 
iu)d  therefore  let  their  laces  againti  it  (ioutly.  Had  not  this  been  the  cafe, 
I  think  it  is  almoft  impollible  but  fome  converts  mu(l  have  been  gained; 
lor  the  virtues  of  thele  men.lpeak  inJeiligibly  to  the  natives." 

Between  thefe  two  paffages  there  appears  to  bte  a  degree  of  incon- 
.  fiftency ;  th'Ugh  it  is  not  impoflible  but  our   autthor,  who  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  great  candour  and  finccrity,  has  fome  mode  of  rcLOnciling     . 
them  in  his  own  mind*     Were  thfe  chiefs  ever  fo  favourably  difpofed 
for  the  admiflion,  are  either  chiefs  or » people  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  civili- 
zation as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  leading  doctrines,  of  revealed 
religion  ?    It  is  to  the  firft  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  that  we  fubfcribe.    The  - 
Danifh  Miflionaries^in  Lapland,  fupported  tor  centuries  by  the  influ- 
ence and  munificence  of  the  Danifh  kings,  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
troduce Chriftian  knowledge  and  faith  among  the  ftupid  and   idola- 
trous Laplanders.     It  is  impolfible  to  introduce  the  tenets  of  the 
Chnftian  religion  among  a  people  wholly  unacquainted   with   me^a* 
phyfical  or  abftra£led  terms.     It   is   not  to  any  other  portions  of  the 
Scottifli  Highlands,  than  fuch  as  have  become  acquainted  with  the. 
Englifh  language,  at  this  day,  that  the  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity  have  penetrated.     The  hiftorian,  Cunningham,"  defcribing   the 
Highlanders  at  the  end  of  the  L7th  century,  fays,  that  their  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  Chriftian  rites  and  druidifm.     Mr.  T.  hi mfelf  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  fenfible  ho\v  necefl^ry  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  re- 
finement, or  abftra£lion,  is  to  the  introduction  and  acceptation  of  Chrif* 
tianity^  when  he  pours  forth  the  following  pious  ejaculation  or  prayer  : 

"  May  the  dawning  of  civilization,  the  pkkcursor  of  Christianity, 

difpel  the  mift  that    pervades   their  minds,  and    (hortly    illumine  not  only 

'     them,   but  the   whole  race  of  Adam   in  every   quarter  of  the  haBi table 

Klobe!*' 

'  .  .  .  ^  ■ 

A  (train  of  rational  devotion  runs  throughout  the  whole  of*  thefe 

volumes,  ,     ' 

It  is  deplorable  to  obferve,  anaong  the  Otaheitan  ftvages,  a  degree 

of  enervation, -effeminacy,  and    preternatural,  voluptuoufnefs,  equal, 

if  not  excfeeding  any  ihat  we  read  of  in  Rome  under  the  worft  of  the 

emperors,  or  in.  the  old  empire  of  China  ax  this  day. 

'*  Thefe  are  a  fet  of  men  in  this  country,  whofe  open  profeflipn  is  of  fuch '' 
abomination,  that  the. laudable  delicacy  of  our  language  will  not  admit  it 
.  to  be  mentioned.  Thefe  are  called  l^y  the  natives  Mahoos.  They  aflume 
the  drefs,  attitude,  and  manners  of  women,  and  afled  all  the  fan tadic  od- 
dities and  coquetries  of  the  vaineft  of  females.  They  moflly  affociate  with 
the  women,  who  court  their  acquaintance.    With  the  manners  of  the  wo- 
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men,  they  adopt  their  peculiar  employtnents,  making  cloth,  bonjiets,  and 
mats :  and  fb  completely  are  they  unlexed  from  their  r.anhood,  that,  had 
they  not  been' pointed  out  to  me,  I  fii©uld  not  have  known  ihem  but  as 
women.  1  addi  with  (oilie  fatisfadlion,  that  iheencouragement  of  this  abomi- 
nation is  almod  folely' confined  to  the  chiefs.  Ottoo  himCelf  is  a  monfter  of 
debauchery.  Their  pollution  in  this  refpe^  beggars  ^11  defcription.  My 
mind  averts  [recoils]  from  dwelling  upon  an  objed  [fubjefl]  which  recals  16 
many  images  of  difguft  and  horror.  *     - 

"  Whillt  among  them  I  (aw  two  of  their  Mahoos ;  the  one  in  the  traia 
of  Pomarrie  ;  the  other  pointed  out  to  me  as  he  pafled  my  houfe.  Obferv- 
ing  me  to  fix  m}  eyes  on  him,  with  a  look  expreifjve  of  my  abhorrence,  ho 
fneakedjoff'witliout  (peaking.  Their  wickednefs  is  enough  to  call  down 
the  immediate  judgment*  of  Heaven;  and  let  me  not  be  thought  too  pre- 
fumptuous,  if  I  a(iert,  that  the  band  of  God  is  vifibly  amongft  them.  Un- 
lets their  manners  change,  I  pronounce  that  they  will  not  long  remain  in 
the  number  of  nations.     The  fword  of  difeaie  is  no  Ie(s  (atal  than  the  wa-!> 

ter«  of  a  delugef. 

"  With  regard  to  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  body,  the  Mif- 
iionaries  fiandort  high^  ground,  and  muft  appear  to  them  [the  Otaheit>nt] 
to  be  under  the  immediate  prote^ion  of  Heaven,  while  they  [themfelv^i] 
fall  around  them  like  rotten  Iheep." 

Thefe  and  a  variety  of  other  obfervatlons  and  reflections  on"  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Otaheitans  are  introduced — not  certainly 
according  to  the  happieft  arrangement-— during  the^paflage  from  Ei- 
meo  and  Norfolk  Ifland  back  to  Port  Jackfon— not  when  the  author 
was  in  Otaheite.  ^  -v 

DuriniT  his  fecond  refidence  at  Port  Jackfon,  he  was  much  pleafed 
to  find  feveral  improvem'ents,  which  he  mentions,  that  had  been 
made  during  his>  abfence,  and  n^»t  lefs  to  find  that  a  flilpjiad  ar/ived 
from  Europe.     The  prefent  ftaie  of  our  colony  in  New  South  Wales 

'  isdefcribed,  and  Jan  account  given  of  the  prices  of  labour,  and  ufual 
modes  of  payrpent ;  and  a  character  is  drawn  of  the  different  delcrip^ 
tion  of  fettlerSo  The  long  expeSed  Calcutta  arrived  from  India,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcharging  her  cargo  at  Botany  Bay,  and  taking  on 
board ^a  lading  of  country- wood  for  naval  purpofes.  The  Calcutta 
having  completed  her  repairs  and  cargo,  Mr,  Turnbull,  and  the 
Captain  [of  the  Margaret],  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  toil^ 
fome  enterprize,  embarked  on  board  that  Chip,  in  very  ill  health, 
brought  on  by  a  long  couife  of  hardfhip  and  fatigue,  and  were  fafely 

.  landed  again  in  England,  after  an  abfence  of  four  years  and  thirty- 
one  days.  As  the  Calcutta  came  round  by  Cape  Home,  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  hinnfelf  performed  a  voyage  round  the  world  ;  but   the  written 


•  Mr.  Tutnbiill  believes  in  a  particular  Pmvider.ce — an  excufable.  per- 
haps, a  fortunate  error.  But  no  fire  or  brimflone,'from  Heavert,  falls,  in 
the  prefent  (iage  of  progreffive  grace,  on  a  Sodoril  and  Gomorrah. 

t  True:  but  this  is  a  natural,  not  a  judicial  con(equence.  It  is  a  gene- 
ra law,  not  a  particular  or  immediate  interpofition  of  Providence, 
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voyage  docs  not  complete  the  circle.  The  voyage  of  the  Calcutta 
having  been  already  given <o  the  public,  •*  he  docs  not  delay  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  narrative,  by  a  tedious  repetition  of  circumftances  with 
which  the  public  are  alrfsady  acquainted."  This  was  judicious  ; 
and  it  wou^Id  have  been  well,  if  our  fenfible,  inftru£live,  and  enter- 
taining author  bad  on  all  occafibns  been  as  careful  to  avoid  repetitions; 
repetitions  not  only  of  what  had  been  before  obferved  by  Capt.  Cook, 
Capt.  King,  and  others,  but  of  what  had  been  noticed  by  himfelf. 
.For  what  concerns  the  repetition  of  what  had  beei^  publiflied  by 
others,  there  is,  however,  feme  excufe.  They  relate  to  fafts  very 
ftriking  and  important ;  and  fuch  fa£is  deferve  to  be  authenticated  by 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  different  travellers.  Iff  ay,  the  reader  who 
is  not  dver-faftidious,  in  confideration  of  the  various  information  and 
inftrudion  afforded  by  Mr.T.  will  not  pafs  too  fevere  a  cenfureon  every 
repetition  made  by  our  author  himfelf.  For  example  :  we  are  not 
offended  at  being  told  again  and  again,  that  the  ^'  Otaheitans  arp 
apparently  (bfter  in  their  manners  than  the  Sandwich  iflan^ers,  but 
far -behind  them  in  their  fkill  in  the  atts  of  life,  and  ^n  their  defire  to 
acquire  in(lru£lion  of  every  kind."  TheophratUis  confiders  it  as  a 
inatter  of  v/oncfcr,  that  in  Greece,  lying  under  the  fame  climate,  &c. 
there  fhould  neverthelefs  be  fuch  a  variety  of  chara^rs.  This  is  a 
very  <curiOus  queftion.  The  diverfity,  and  indeed  oppofition,  of  cha* 
rader  bet\^een  the  Otaheitans  and  Sandwich,  and  other,  iilanders,  ap- 
peared an  interefting  circumftance  to  Mr.  T.  as  the  diversity  of 
charafter  among  the  Greeks  did  to  Theophraftus.  The  fuperjor 
civility  of  the  Otaheitans  is  attributed,  on  very  prol^able  grouiids,  by 
our  author,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  regular  kingly  government. 
Was  there  ever  a  period  when  the  natives  of  Greece  were  in  as  favagp 
a  condition  a»  the  natives  of  New  Holl^and,  or  the  Society,  Friendly, 
and  Sandwich  ifland§  ?  May  a  period  be  ever  expeded,  when  that 
coriierof  the  woild,  preferving  dill  a  diverfity  of  national  charaderS| 
fliall  be  as  enlightened  and  refined  as  ancient  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
ides  ?  The  auihor,  in  his  preface,  difclaims  all  pretenfion  to  excel-  " 
lence  in  the  dyle  and  di6lion  of  the  work  :  he  aims  only  at  being  in- 
telligible, and  not  barbarous.  There  is  nothing  offenfive  in  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  his  flyle  ;  it  is  perfpicuous,  and,  what  weconfider  as  not 
a  little  praife,  unaffe6led,  though  we'' cannot  fay,  in  every  inftance, 
confonant  to- the  rules  of  grammar.  In  pun£tuation,  which,  as  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  Lord  Kaimes,  is  in  fa£):  a  part  of  Englifh 
gran)'mar,  it  is  egregioufly  deficient ;  ^  defe£t  whictv  is  not/  only  a 
great  btemilh  in  refpe£t  of  beauty  or  elegance  of  compofition,  but 
which  leads,  fometimes,  to  a  momentary  hefitation  as  to  the  meaning, 
^ut  the  mod  important  deftSt  in  this  work  is,  its  want  of  natural 
and  jud  arrangement*  Yet  with  all  its  redundancies  and  defed^s, 
which  may  be  remedied  in  any  future  editjon,  it  is  a  valuable  prefent 
%9  both  learned  and  unlearned :  to  x^^dert^bf  books  of  all  defcriptions; 
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An  hjjioricdt  Account  of  the  Black  Empire  of  Haytl:  comprehending  a 
Vtew  of  the  principal  TranfaBions  in  the  Revolution  of  Saint- Do^ 
mingo\  with  its  ancient  and  modern  State,  By  Marcus  Rainsford, 
Efq.  late  Captain  Third  Weft  India  Regirpcnt,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
Pp.  500.    ,Piates(.     2I.  2s.     Cundee,  Chappie.     1805.  ^ 

MAJOR  RAINSFORD  has  here  given  to  the  public  an  account 
-of  the  important  fettlement  of  Samt-Domingo,  more  iucctn<5, 
perfpicuous,  and  complete,  than  any  jvhich  has  yet  been  publiflied.  In 
his  firft  chapter,  he  takes  an  hiftorical  view  of  the  ifland,  from  its  dif- 
covery  by.  Columbus,  towards  the  clofc  of  the  15th  century,  (when  it 
was  called  Hayti,  by  the  natives)  to  the  year  1789,  when  it  had  ar- 
rived \at  a  very  high  pitch  of  profperity.  In  the  felecSion  of  his  ma- 
terials for  this  introductory  part,  he  has  evidently  confulted  the  beft 
amhorities,  anc|  his  narrative  of  fa£ts,  and  alfo  his  oblervations  updn 
them,  are  ftriftly  ^impartial.  The  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  in 
which  that  extraordinary  body  of  men  are  refcued  from  the  calumnious 
imputationsjaf  Archenlotz  and  Raynal,  and  exhibited  in  a 'fair  and 
propec  light,  without  partiality  on  the  one  fide  or  prejudice  on  the 
other,  .is  highly  interefting.  Having  given  a  very  accurate  and  full 
defcription  of  the  Spanifh  and  French  parts  of  the  ifland,  he  fays,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  chapter.    / 

**  To  defcribe  the  productions  of  the  French  colony  of  Sahit-Domingo 
would  be  enumerating  [to  enumerate]  thofeof  tl>6  whole  of  the  Antilles. 
Their  principal  were,  however,  as  have  been  before  delcribed,  lugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  or  chocolate.  To  thele  may  be  added  a  little  to- 
bacco;        ^ 

•*  In  return  for  the  ufeful  droves  of  cattle  for  (laughter  and  labour;  fmoked 
beef,  bacon,  fkins,  and  the  gpeateft  part  of  the  money  received  from  Spain, 
Ihey  fupplied  their  neighbours  with  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  and  guns, 

*'  The  population  was  conlidered  at  about  40,000  whites,  500,POO  negro 
(laves,  awd  S^^OOOfree  people  of  colour;  and  the  average  exports,  as  Hatred 
by  M.  Marbois,  the  intendant  of  the  colony,  amounted  to  4,765, 129l,  fter- 

In  his  fecond  chapter,  ^ajor  Rainsford  traces  the  origin  of  the 
revolutionary  fpirit  in  Saint-Domingo.  He  afcribes  it  firft  to  the  vaft 
difpropoition  between  th)e  number  of  flaves  arid  that  of  their*  mafters ; 
and  fecondly  to  the  vices  and  immorality  of  the  latter. 

«^  TTius  an  ignorance,  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  human  nature,  a  blindnefs 
to  aclual  circumftances,  and  a  want  of  individual  virtue  in  the  colonifts, 
gave  birth  to  the  revolutionary  ipirit  in  St.  Domingo;  which,  in  (lead  of 
being  created,  was  only  fanned  into  flame  by  the  occurrences  which  took 
place  in  the  illations  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country,  on  the  change 
of  its  government.'' 

He  confiders  that  the  operation  of  the  fiame  caufes,  that  is,  a  vaft 
difproportidn  of  flaves  to  their  mafters,  great  profligacy  in  the  latter, 
imited  to  the  want  of  a  ftrong,  wife,  and  eiTedlive  police,  will  in  all 
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c^fes  produce  the  faaie  efFe£t.     But  he  does  not  undertake  to  fpeak  of 
the  flave-trade  \x\  terms  of  condemnation.  ' 

•*  He  is^a4i  enemy  to  it,  only,  as  he  is  to  ^witX'^  emp]<!)yraent  which  offers 
an  undue  power  to  many,  not  the  moft  ifnHkely  to  abule  it;  and  as  a  prin- 
ciple holtile  to  humanity  and  inefficient  in  its  pi^fpofes,  He  is  aWare  that 
the  fituation  of  colonial  ilaves  at  prcfent  is,  in  many  refpeds,  fuperior  tq 
that  of  the  labourers  or  tlie  artizans  of  Britain*  The  firft  have  not,  indeed, 
the  command  of  feceffion,  neither  have  the  two  latter  the  power;  for  if 
th^y.ceafe  from' labour,  they  ccafe  from  its  advantages.  .  Whqn  It  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  artizan  mud  wander  in  fearch  of  employment,  and  /ubmit 
to  the  (optional  reward  of  thofie  who  may  chufe  to  employ  him,  after  enf  oun- 
tering  diflreis  in  confequence  of  repeated  refufals;  the  Have  will  appear *~ 
more  happy,  though  fometimes  enduring  corporeal  punifhment  too  fevere, 
whofefood  and  reiidence is  [are]  provided  without  anxiety ;  and  who  is  cerr 
tain  of  employment,  or  of  the  fame  provifion.  " 

'*  Nor  would  the  writer  be  fuppoled  to  fandlion  the  means  which  ha\'e  - 
been  ufed  to  procure  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  which  he  difapproves ;  much 
lefs  the  emancipation  of  thofe  (laves  already  in  the  colonies.  Of  the  iatteir 
flep,  the  humanity  would  be  equally  pvoblematiral,  with  that  which  would 
diftate  the  lil)eration  of  the  poor  bird  long  nurfedin  domeftic  comfort^,  tq 
flutter  a  little  while  in  folitary  freedom,  a  Uranger  to  his  own  kind,  and  tb 
the  winds  of  heaven. 

"  What  has  been  (aid,  has  arifen  from  a  conviclion  that,  but  for  the  cir* 
cumflances  already  delcribed,  a  revolutionary  fpirit  would  not  have  fo  long- 
been  fpread  throughout  Saint-Domingo ;  and  to  point  out  the  beacon  to  th« 
colonies  of  the  Britifh  nation  In  the  fame  fea,  with  that  which  has  produced 
an  illullration  of  thefe  pofitions;  and  a  picture  fo  lull  of  terror ;  on  this  more 
will  be  faid,  and  with  greater  propriety,  at  the  end  of  this  work- 

"  FluHied  with  opulence  and  dillipation,  the  majority  of  planters  at  Sainf-T  ' 
Domingo  had  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  (entiment  the  moft  vjtiated,  and  manners, 
equally  depraved;  while^  injured  by  an  example  fo  contagious,  the  flaves 
had  become  more  dKfolute  than  thofe  of  any  BritiQi  illand.     U  the-mafter 
was  j^roud,  voluptuous,  and  crafty,  the  (lave  was  equally  vicious,  and  often 
riotous;  the  punifliment  of  one  was  but  the  conlequencfe  of  his  own  ex- 
celles ;  but  tiiat  ofthe  Qther  was  often  cruel  and  unnatural.     The  proprietor 
could  be-ar  no  rival  in  his  parilh  ;  and  would  not  bend  even  to  the  ordinances 
cfjuftice. ,  The  crpole  ilaves  looked  upon  the  newly  imported  -Africans?   ' 
with  Icorn,  and  luftained,  in  their  turn,  that  of  the  mulattoes,  who(e  com- 
plexion was  browner  \  while  all  were  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  intercoude 
ofthe  whites.     Js[«r  did  the  boundaries  of  fex,  it  is  painful  to  obferve,  keep 
their  wonted  diftinclion,  from  the  ftern   impulfes  that  affect  men.     The 
European  ladies  too  often  participated,  in  the  auflerity  and  arrogance  of  their 
male  kindred;  while  the  jet-black  beauty,  among  (laves,  though  fcarcely  a    < 
/nati\c  of  the  ifland,  refulied  all  copmerce  with  tI>oie  who  could  not  boafl 
the  fame  di(linftion  with  heVfelf. 

'*  Such  vvas  the  (itualion  ofthe  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  \ear  1789,  prompt  to  any  movement  that  fliould  create  an  affer?. 
vefcence  among  them,  or  afford  the  one  party  an  opportunity  of  oppofing 
the  other  ^  yet,  while  private  feuds  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  burll 
into  public  clamour,  the  f]tuation  of  the  country  was  fuch  as  hath  been  de- 
fciibpd^  like  the  verdant  bofom  of  a  yojcano^  unconfciou^  of  the  f}ame  aboa(^    . 
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tobitrft;  Ihe  people  were  chearful,  the  markets  fo  plentlfijllY  ftock.c4^  the 
Jands  loaded  with  production,  and  the  colony,  if  '  overwhelmed  with  debt^  \x 
may  be  admitted  to  be  (kid,  flouriihing  every  where." 

When  things  were  thus  fituated  the  revolution,  begun  in  France, 
-produced   its  correfpondent  effedls  in   Saint-Domingo.     But  the  ne- 
groes were  particularly  fti radiated  to  aftibn,  by  the  inconfiderate  effort* 
of  a  itX  of  pfeudo-philanthrropiAs  in  Europe,,  (of  whom  Major  Rains- 
ford  fpeaks  much  too  favourably)  felt-called  Les  c^mU  des  Noi^s. 

-  ■>    ^  > 

"  The  unhappy  eloquence  with  which  the  miferies  of  flavery  were  de- 
pifled  by  thera,  and  the  jfi)rcible  points  of  view  in  which  all  the  errors  of 
their  opponents  yyere  placed,  as  well  as  the  enllraliafm  which  always  ac- 
companies the  esjertions  of  ardent  minds,  were  certainly^the  caufe  of  bring* 
jng  into  aclion,  pn  a  broad  bafis,  that  fpirit  of  revolt  which  only  fleeps  \t\ 
the  enllaved  African,  or  his  defcendant,  and  which  has  produced  on  their 
iide,  and  on  that  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  tbe  colonies;,  fach  horrors  as 
.  •  make  ev'n  tne  angels  deep." 

Majo/  Ra'iisford  i«  of  opinion  that  fome  judicious  conqeffions  to  the 
people  of  colour,' at  this  critical  period,  would  have  fecured  the  ifland 
frorii  the  horrors  of  fu(;h  a  revolution.  But  we  muft  confefs  we  fee 
no  rcafon  for  concurring  with  him  in  thatopihion.  When  ^e  hun* 
dred  thoufand  flaves  were  puffed  up  with  notions  of  felf- importance^ 
infe£led  with  the  revolutionary  frerizy,  and  rendered  fenfible  of  their 
own  phyfical  ttrength,  we  do  not  fee  how  they  were  to  be  prevented 
from  the  a^compliflimeik  of  their  purpofe  by  any  thing  but  coercive 
meafures,  and  a  fuperior  military  force. 

In  the  third  chapter  is  a  detailed  accduntof  ^he  mad  proceedings  of 
the  French  g^overnment ;  of  the  condudl,  or  rather  mifconduft,  of  the 
fucceflive  governors  of  Saint-  Domingo ;  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
commiflioners;  of  the  arri^**!',  and  operations  of  the  Engliih  ;  of  their 
evacuation  of  the  ifland  ;  and  of  the  confequent  eftabliftimcnt  of  it^ 
independancc.  This  chapter  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  \n^ 
terefUng  matter.  '  Amidft  the  a^Sls  of  barbarity  remarked  during  the_ 
dreadful  conflicts  of  which  this  ill-fated  Colony  was  defined  to  be  the 
fccne,  none  was  calculated  to  excite  greatei^  indignation  arid  difguftj^^ 
than  the  cowardly,  cold-blooded  murder  of  tlie  Che\'alier  Mauduit^i 
who  commanded  the  regiment  of  Port-au-PrinCe.  This  gentlcmai\ 
wasaiva6live  and  enterprifing  officer^  a  zealous  royalift,  and  exceflively 
beloved  by  every  man  in  his  regiment.  An  enemy,  of  courfe,  to  ali 
revolutionary  bodies,  he  had,  on  apdrticuTar  occafion,  taken  the  co-^ 
lours  from  the,  national  guards  of  the  ifland,  by  whom  he  was,  confe-? 
quently,  holden  in  abhorrence.  On  the  arrival  of  two  regiments  from 
France,  infe<Sled  with  the  revolutionary  fpirit,  the  difcontent  of  the; 
national  guard  became  louder,  and  Mauduit*s  ow.n  regiment  began  to 
view  their  commander  Vi'iih  an  ey«  of  fufpicion.  He  perceived  the 
ftorni  rifing,  and  prudently  refolved  to  avert,  its  fury,  if  that  were  pof- 
fible,'by  having  recourfe  to  conciliat«^ry  meafures.        , 

W  Colonel  Mauduit  prepared,  as  the  full  <flfo?t  of  conciliation,  for  a  refrr 

'  Utution 
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titution  of  the  cojours  to  (he  national  gaards,  the  unfortunate  ^aafe  of  tlio 
alienation  of  his  own  troops ;  and  propofed,  if  they  woald  iupport  him,  to 
carry  them  with  his  own  hands,  at  tiieir  head  to  the  church,  in  vt^hich  they 
ihould  be  depofited:  he  harangued  his  grenadiers  to  that  purpofe,  and  they 
promifed  to  luppprt  him  with  their  lives  On  the  fucceeding  day  he  put  his 
propofed  plan  in  execution,  before  the  whole  community  of  Port-au-Prince. 
A  confiderable  murmur  took  place,  but  means  were  taken  by  the  citizens 
,    (amongft  whom  it  is  faid  were  fome  he  had  moft  injured)  to  prevent  any 

accident.* 
\  "  He  had  replaced  the  colours,  and  was  turning,  no  doubt,  to  meet  the 
gratulations  of  bis  troops,  ^hich  had^  fo  often  cheered  him,  when  one  of 
them  commanded  him  aloud  to  a(k  pardon  of  the  national  guards  on  his  knees! 
He  darted  with  indignation  at  the  propofition,  and  intending  to  offer  them 
bis  life,  rather  than  his  honour^  expofed  to  them  his  naked  bofom.  In  an 
indaut,  an  hundred  bayonets  feeraed  to  vie  with  each  other  which  fhould 
^und  the  deepeft,  and  he  fell  gored  all  over,  while  fcarce  an  arm  of  the 
nulnber  he  had  fo  often  made  happy,  was  raifed  to  fave  him,  or  a  voice 
among  thofe  fo  often  exerted  in  his  praife,  to  bid  his  fpirit  reftr-f  The  fpec- 
fators,  however  unfriendly  th^y  might  have  been  to  the  difeafed,  were  petri- 
fied with  aftoniftiment  and  difgufl:.  Not  contented  with  the  extindion  of 
life,  this  unmanly  and  treacherous  number,  whofe  condud  is,  it  is  hoped, 
unparalleled,  not  content  with  deftroying  his  houfe,  and  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  him,  gratified  themlelves  with  mutilating  the  deacj  body  of  their  once 
loved  commander;  and  by  a  thousand  diabolical  contrivances,  rendering 
difguliing  in  death  a  form  which  through  life  had  been  always  beloved  and 
honoured,  and  fometimes  refpeded  and  admired.  This  wretched  regiment 
met  the  proper*  fate  of  all  (uch  daflardly  perpetratoi-s.  They  were  defpifed 
/even  by  the  foldiery  whqni  they  meant  to  oblige,  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  fetit  prifoners  to  France,  where,  in  forne  Ihape  or  other,  pu* 
pifliment  failed  not  to  await  them."  ,  < 

Never  furriy  did.  any  body  of  men,  of  the  military  profeffion,  who 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  haVe  higher  fentiments  pf  honour  than  any  of  the 
Jower  clafles  of  fociety,  and  the  French  army,  uhder  the  monarchy^ 
were  commanded  by  men  who  made  honour  their  idol,  and  whofe  ex*- 
ample,  therefore,  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  v.ery  beneficial 
effe<ft  on  their  men  \  never,  we  fay,  did  any  body  of  men  fo  difgrace 
themfelves  by  the  moft  abominable  a6^s  of  mutiny,  rebellion,  and  mur- 
der, as  the  foldiers  of  France,  who,  notwithftanding  their  courage  and 
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*  "  The  exertions  on  this  occafion  of  the  brave  Beanfobre  were  too 
flriking  to  be  palled  in  iilence.  He  had  been  flruck  with  a  fliot,  when 
prote6ting  the  Colonial  Committee,  in  the  afl'air  lor  which  Mauduit  wasnow 
attempting  an  extenuation  5  yet  with  agenerofity  not  often  equalled,  he  was 
among  the  foremod  to  fiep  forward  on  the  prefent  occafion>  and  was  wound- 
ed by  a  ("abre  Jn  defending  the  life  of  Mauduit.*' 

;  f  **  Two  oflScers  named  Galifeau  and  Germain,  to  their  honour,  did  not 
defert  their  Colonel  till  the  laft  moment,  but  t^eir  exertions  were  of  no 
avail ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  foldiers  being  at  its  height,  there  w^s  i^o 
time  for  preparation." 

,  their 
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their  fucceffeSj  will  be  tranfmittcd.  to  pofterity,  as  objefls  of  execra* 
tion  to  every  man  of  honefty  and  feeling. 

The  negroes  appear  to  have  vied  wiih  the  French  foldiers,  in  a£l$ 
of  barbarity^  many  of  which  were  ex^rcifed  againft  thofe  niafters  who 
had  treated  their  {laves  with  the  greatefl  attention,  kindnefs,  and  hu- 
manity. Two/ or  three  of  thefe  a^s  are  here  recorded,  but  the  author, 
feems  to  have  been  difgufted  with  his  taflc>  therefore,  fomewhat  ab* 
niptly,  concludes  it  thus.  / 

"  It  ferves  few  of  the  purpofes  of  hiftbry  to  defer i be  the  various  mod^s 
of  torture  which  occurred  to  the  fgvage  iniurgepts,  or  to  relate  accounts  of 
the  groflTeft  violations  of  virgins  and  pregnant  women,  in  the  prefence  of 
(heir  dying  hufbands,  or  parents;  much  it  is  to  be  regretted, , that  civilized 
/tates  fliould  ever  find  it  necelTary  to  render  torture  of  any  kind  familiar  to 
vulgar  minds,  for  they  are  exhibitions  that  live  in  the  memory,  and  Heel  the 
heart  againlt  thofe  affedions  which  form  the.grandeft  boundary  of  our  na- 
ture. There  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  perpetrators  of  thofe  horrid  deeds 
had  been  witnedes  to  the  ridicule  of  mifery  in  others  who  (hould  have 
evinced  ,  them  (el  vefi  fuperior  to  fuch  conduci,  by  the  godlike  attributes  of 
mercy  and  benevolence;  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  intercourfe  with  the 
female  flaves,  could  leave  no  impreffion  to  prevent  a  retaliation  on  the  oct 
cafion,  with  objefls,  too,  of  fuch  fuperior  attradion,  alas !  unhappily  for  ' 
themfelves-" 

Major  Rainsfprd  here  feems  to  infinuate  that,  but  for  the  tortures 
in6ifted  on  the  negroes  by  the  Europeans,  the  former  would  not  have 
a£l:ed  fo  barbaroully  by  the  latter.  Surely  he  has  not  made  himfelf 
converfant  with  the  hiftory  of  favage  ftates,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  favages  want  no  inftrudtions  from  more  poliflied  nations  in  the 
diabolical  arts  of  torture.  A  perufal  of  the  Hiftorj^  of  Dahomy  alone 
would  fuffice  to  convince  him  that  his  notions  of  favage  humanity  are 
erroneous  indeed.  In  the  lad  fentence  he  forgets  himfelf,  by  making 
the  negro  fee  with  the  eyes  of  an  European  ;  the  fuperiority  of  attrac- 
tion admitted  by  the  latter  would,  Unqueftionably,  be  denied  by  the 
former.  His  indignation,  however,  agamft  the  conduit  of  the  planters 
is  perfeAly  juft  ;  we  only  diffent  from  the  inference  Which  he  draws 
from  it.  To  counterbalance,  in  fome  degree,  thcfe  favage  horrors,  the  , 
author  recites,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edwards,  an  inftance  of  extra- 
ordinary  fidelity  and  attachment,  difplayed  in  the  conduA  of  one  of 
the  revolted  negroes,  to  the  family  of  his  matters.         ^ 

One  of  the  mod  extraordinary  circumflances  attending  this  extraor- 
dinary  revolution  was  that  the  perfons  in  power  at  Saint-Domingo 
were  early  apprized  of  all  the  plans  of  the  negroes,  and,  of  courfe, 
might  have  prevented  the  execution  of  them ;  yet,  from  fome  unaccount- 
able reafon,  they  neither  difclofed,  nor  afted  upon,  fuch  knowledge^ 
A  man,  named  Oge,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  infurre£kion,  was,  at  a 
very  early^period,  apprehended  sind  condemned  ;  he  begged  a  refpitei^ 
which  was  granted,  when  he  difclofed  the  whole  of  the  plans  of  the 
(Qfurgent?,  but  he  w^s  nevertheief$  execytedi  and  his  confeflion  wsks 
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fupprefled.     Upon  its  Tubfequent  difcioCure,  when  it  was  too  late  to   ' 
profit  by  ity  \t  was  found  to  be  ilridlly  correal. 

'*  It  was  during  the  flay  oflhe  Comtniflioners,  or  ipnmetliaicly  before 
tbcij:  artival^  (hat,  in  con/eqaence  ofa  refolution  of  the  General  Colonial 
Affembiyi  copies  of  the  depolilioh  of  Ogc,  given  during  the  twenty-four^ 
hours  he  was  refpited,  were  obtained  from  the  reeifler  of  the  Council  of 
the  Cape;  but  not  titi  they  had  been  imperiouily  demanded.  By  thefs  it 
was  Ibund,  that  if,  inflead  of  being  fupprelfed,  as  before  mentioned*  the  ievi- 
dence  had  been  propiptly  and  decifively  a61ed  upon,  all  the  horrors  which 
had  blackened  the  colony  for  the  lafl  nine  months  might  have  been,  to  a 
s   great  degree,  if  not  entii.rly,  prevented.     He  alierts  upon  oath  as  follows: 

'  That  in  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  February  preceding,  if  the 
rivers  had  not  overflowed  their  banks^  there  would  have  been  a  riling  of 
the  people  ofcolour,  who  were  to  have  fallen  on  the  town  of  the  Cape  in  con- 
fiderable  numbers ;  that  they  weriB  then  re-uni(ed,  to  Jhe  number  of  eleven 
thoufand  men,  from  Mirabalais,  Artibonite,  Limbe,  Ouanaminthe,  Grand 
Riviere,  and  other  parts  of  the  colony  ;  that,  at  the .  fame  time,  one  hun- 
dred men  ofcolour  left  the  Cape,  for  the  purpo(e  of  joining  their  band  : 
that  he  was  certain  that  the  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the  Dcclains,  free 
liegroes  of  Grand  Riviere,  now  under  accufiation  ;  Dumas  and  Yvon,  free 
negroes;  Bitozin,  a  free  SpaniQi  mulatto;  Peter  Godard,  and  John  Bap- 
tifle,  his  brotker,  free  negroes ;  Le  Grand,  and  Toulfaint  Mezeau,  free  ne- 
groes ;  Petcf  Mauzi,  Ginga  Lapaire,  Charles  Lamadieu,  the  Sabourins, 
John  Peter  Goudy,  Joleph  Lupas,  free  mulaltoes ;  and  Maurice,  a  free  ne-? 
gro;  -all  under  acculation. 

*  That  the  grand  movers  of  rebellion  down  ^the  coaft  wpre,  Dagqin,  un*- 
der  accuiation,  rebel,  of  Mirabalais ;  Pinchinatand  Labaftille,  under  accu- 
fation  ;  that  the  moft  violent  partizans  of  the  revolt,  who  had  moved  in 
large  parties,  were  thofe  who  had  (hone  in  the  environs  of  St.  Mark,  an4 
who  were  endeavouring  to  excite  it  again ;  that  there  were  at  that  moment 
Tfmny  people  of  colour  in  di^erent  quarters,  who  were  very  refolute  to 
~  piaintain  their  p/ojecls,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  had  lofl 
their  lives  by  engaging  timidly  in  the  caufe  ;  that  he  remembered  at  prefent 
the  name  of  one  only,  the  \on  pf  La  Place,  a  free  quadron,  whofe  filter  he 
bad'feen  in  the  prifons,  and  quitting  Limbe  to  go  and  raife  recruits  in  the 
ijuarter  of  Ouanaminthe  ;  thai  theie  recruits  and  rifings  of  people  ofcolour 
were  continued  there,  under  the  countenance  of  Fieury  and  Hirondelle 
Viard5  deputies  of  the  people  ofcolour  to  the  National  AfFembly,  the  on© 
fefiding  at  Mirabalais,  and  the  other  in  the  quarter  ofthe  Grand  Riviere. 

f  That  ad'emblies  were  }et  held  in  the  fubtcrrsncous  paflages  near  ]^ 
vCr^te  a  Mareau,  and  the  diflridt  oFGiromin,  in  the  pariQ)  of  Grai^d  Ri* 
vi^re ;  and  that  if  he  could  be  condu6led  to  thefe  places,  he  would  flrlve 
hard  to  take  the  chiefs  ofthe  relsellion ;  that  the  agitation  in  A^hich  he  ibund 
himfelf  under  in  his  prefenrcircumflances,  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  into 
more  circumft^ntial  det-ails ;  that  he  would  acquaint  us  with  the  remainder 
when  he  bepame  a  little  more  tranquil;  that  it  occurred  to  him  at  the  mor 
ment,  that  Caitaing,  a  free  mulatto  of  this  deper.denty,  is  not  concerned  ii> 
fkny  manner  in  the  pretent  affair  ;  but  if  his  brother  Oge  had  followed  the 
'  perfuafion  of  Qafiaing,  he  would  have  been  brought  into  much  greater 
^extremities/    , 

"  The 
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*'  tVie  ^ommiffion^s  for  taking  the  depofitioii  then  flated,  Hiat  Oge  hav- 
ing heard  the  above  readx>n  the  day  after  it  was  made^  and^  being  fworn,  h^ 
confirmed  it  in  every  reipe^,  adding,  *  that  the  two  Didiers,  brothers,  free 
mulattoes,  whom  he  had  feen  but  that  time,  and  that  John  Peter  Gerard, 
and  — — -  Caton,  free  mulattoes  of  the  Cape,  were  employed  to  gain  a  party 
of  the  Grand  Riviere;  that  they  kept   together  by  day,  and  difperled  at 

*'  They  mention,  that,  on  beinjg  confronted  with  James  Lucas,  who  had 
accufed  him  of  threatening  to  haqg  him,  he  laid,  thai  *-  it  was  neceffary  to 
tell  them  why  Lucas  had  not  in(i fled  upon  his  explaining  the  reafon  of  that 
threat,  led  it  (hould  coll  him  his  life:  that  the  (aid  Lucas  had  been  always 
foremolt  in  every  perpetration  of  horror,  the  moft  adtive  feducer  of.  the 
blacks,  and  pronioter  of  madacre,'  and  had  of  neceflity  been  retrained  by 
him  feveral  times,  on  occalions  which  he  repeated. 

'  That  Fleury,.  Perifie,  and  L'Hirondelle  Viard,  arriving  in  the  colony^ 
the  two  former  were  landed  at  Acquin,  and  left  at  the  houfe  of  Dupoat, 
but  that  L'Hirondelle  Vi^^rd  proceeded  to  the  Cape. 

*  That  La  Pace,  whofe  lather  was  then  in  prifon  for  railing  recruits  at- 
Ouanaminthe,  was  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  marched  from  Limbeagainfi 
theCupe;  that,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  he  went  to  Port  Margot,  where  he  lay 
concealed  for  feveral  days  ;  -that  the  (enior  La  Place  had  told  him,  he  knew 
his  neighbour,  who  was  a  white  man,  would  not  inform  againft  him,  though 
he  knew  all  his  proceedings  :  that  he  was  iure  Girardeau,  then  in  prifon, 
would  declare  noticing,  becaufe  he  was  too  much  his  friend  to  betray  him  J 
and  that  if  he  were  denounced,  he  (hould  be  forced  to  denounce  matny 
«)thers,  b6th  in  Li^nbe  and  other  quarters. 

'  That  he  had  omitted  to  mention,  ^on  the  fubjefl  of  Lucas  feducfng  the 
flaves,  that  Peter  Maury  h?id  brought  thirty  flaves  to  Lucas,  whom  Oge 
and  his  brother  fent  away  again,  the  people  of  colour  faying  that  it  was  a 
future  fupply  :  that  be  had,  on  the  fame  occafion,  a  difpule  with  the  talleft 
of  the  Didiers,  whom  he  wlQied  to  fight  with  pirtols,  on  account  of  his 
treafons ;  that  he  had  feen  a  ,fliort  note,  written  by  Peter  Maury  to  John' 
Francis  Teffier§,by  which  he  (ignified,  that  he  continued  to  collet  together, 
and  that  the  negro  Coquin  and  the  Caf^aing,  armed  with  piftbls  mounted 
with  filver,  and  a  Qiort  fword  which  Maury  had  furnjnied,  watched  ©very  thing 
that  paifed,  and  gaVe  an  account  every  night  to  Maury :  which  was  all  that 
the  acculed  could  declare  at  prefent,  conjuring  theCommiflioners  tabe  per- 
fuaded,  that,  (if  it  were  poiliblc  to^obtain  mercy,  he  would  willingly  expofe 
himfelf  to  every  danger  to  arreli  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  in  all 
circumHances  he  Qiould  prove  his  zeal  and  refpe6l  for  the  whites.* 

**  He  was,  however,  as  before  ftated,  inituediately  at  the  clofe  ©fjhe 
confelCon,  hurried  to  execution,  and  the  whole  fupprefled,  without  aiiy 
proceeding  upon  it  whatever. 

"  The  matter  of  the  depofition  has  been  particularly  given,  for  this  rea- 
fon :  it  exhibits  the  manner  of4he  rebellion,  and  the  quality  of  its  leaders, 
r  who  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  with  its  various  manoeiavres; 
and  if  thfe  prii>cipal  perfons  mentioned,  particularly  Pinchinat,  Caftaing,  and 
Viafd,  had  been  arrefted  at  that  time,  they  would  have  been  prevented 
forming  their  attack  of  the  25th  Augulh  Thus  does  party,  which,  as  be-- 
fore  defcribed,  in  dividing  -the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  unconfcioufly  adl 
agatnd  itfelf^and  want  of  political  forefight  ruin  the  beft  intentions.*' 

*  .  ,       .  .         Sorry 
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Sorry  are  wci  to  fay^  that  St.  Domingo  is  not  the  only  place  iti 
which  the  fpirit  of  party  is  fufFered  to  fubduc  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm^ 
and  in  which  public  good  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  private  views ! 
The  fate  of  this  valuable  but  devoted  colony  was  finally  fealed,  by  the 
madnefs  of  the  mother  country,  difplayed  in  the  emancipation  of  all 
the  flaves.  This  prodaced  the  mod  immediate  and  moft  intolerable 
cqnfufion.     The^Commiffloncrs  called  in  the  aid  of  the  revolted  ne- 

ijiioes  :  a  general  flaughter  of  the  whites  enfued  ;  and   the  Commif- 
loners  themfelves,  alarmed  at  the  ferocity  of  their  ne)Vr  allies,  fled 
io  their  ihips. 

'*  Nor  were  the  mulattoes  lefs  annoyed  and  vexed,  when  tliey  founci 
that  the  exertions  againft  the  whites,  which  they  fuppofed  confined  to  their 
intereft  only,  extended  to  the  liberation  of  their  own  (laves,  on  whofe  laP 
bour  their  lljrtunes  depended;  they  now  perceived  that  they  had  beeniiiade 
the  tools  of  the  ^mis  des  Noirs,  in  obtaining  their  darling  objedl,  the  eman* 
cipation  of  the  whole  body  of  negroes.  There  is  [are]  an  enthufiafm  and  3. 
/anaticifm  in  politics,  as  well  as  religion,  equally  dangerous  in  both,  which, 
with  an  unaccountable  bigotry  to  their  projects,  mufi  have  led  the  fociety 
to  urge  fuch  excelTes.  They  could  not  have  originally  defired  the  effufion 
of  hum^n  blood  , only,  as  hath  been  aflbrted,  however  ftrongly  they  might 
afterwards  have  imbibed  a  fpirit  of  revenge  againft  their  opponents.  Such 
is  the  fpirit  ofjacobinifm,  endlefs,  and  undiredled  by  any  (ocJal  principle. 

"  The  effedt  of  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  flaves  thcmlelves,  was 
fuch  as  might  naturally  be  eXpo6led  from  a  people  of  their  character  and 
condition.  A  confiderable  part  remained  in  their  former  (iluation  with 
their  mafiers,  in  preference  to  a  change  ;  a  greater  number  joined  the  party 
.of  the  Commiflioners,  who  manumitted  them;  and,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
Tiun:ber,  fearful  their  liberty  would  not  be  permanent,  retired  in  savaga^ 

JiODlES    TO   THE    MOUNTAINS.'' 

It  was  at  this  difaftrous  period  that  it  was  refolved,  by  fome  of  thor 
chief  proprietors,  to  claim  the  protedlion  of  England,  as  the  only  poA 
fible  means  of  reftoring  peace  and  order  to  the  colony.  This  mea- 
fare,  however,  had  many  and  formidable  opponents ;  and  the  inba-^ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  and  refolutiona 
on  the  fubjeft.  Still,  had  fhe  Britifh  Miniftry  afted  with  decifion, 
and  fent  out  a  fo/ce  adequate  to  the  ^magnitude  of  the  objeft  in  view^ 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  fovereignty  of  this  im- 
portant fettlement  might  have  been  fecured  to  their  country.  But  a 
imall  body  of  troops  only  were  difpatched  ;  and,  from^  the  reception 
which  thefe  met  with,  and  the  fuccefs  which,  at  firft,  they  experi- 
cnctd,  we  are  confirmed  in  our  opinipn,  that,  with  the  afliftance  of 
ihe  French  royalifts,  a  much  larger  force  would  have  accomplifhed 
jheir  objeft.  Many  aftsof  heroic  bravery  were  performed,  as  v/ell 
by  the  Britifh  as  by  their  brave  allies,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
ifland,  all  the  principal  places  in  which  were  (peed ily  reduced.  Moft 
pf  thefe  a£ts  are  here  recorded,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  the 
narrator,  a^  well  for  his  feeling  as  for  his  impartiality.    But  all  v^as 

in 
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in  vain  ^  the  blood  (hed)  and  the  treafure '  lavifhed,  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  were  fruitlefa  and  unavailing  ;  and,  after  fucceffive  governors 
})ad  retire4  in  dlfguft,  General  Maicland  was  fent  out  in  the  fpring  of 
1798,  who  finally  evacuated  the  laft  pod  remaining  in  pofleffion  of 
the  Englifi),  in  the  following  Auguft.  We  have  heard,  that  the  loyal 
proprietors  /  made  application  to  this  officer,  to  know  whether Mt  was 
his  intention  to  evacuate  the  iflapd  or  not,  with  a  view  to  difpofe  of 
their  property  previous  to  the  evacuation  ;  that  they  were  affured  he 
had  no  fuch  intention;  and  that,  in  confequence,  all  their  property 
was  loft.  We  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  other  inftances  of  grofs  mifr 
conduct  on  this  occafipn ;  but  as  Major  Kainsford  is  wholly  filent 
upon  the  fubjcd,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  we  were  mifinformed. 

•*  Such  was  the  end  of  this  diradrous  enterprize,  which  had  for  five  years, 
fed  the  hopes  and  vanity  of  the  Rritifh  empire,  to  which  had  been  latterly 
Sacrificed  many  valuable  4ives,  and  an  extravagant  portion  of  the  public 
money.  That  it  was  undettaken  with  too  little  confideration/  mufl  be  al- 
vvays  acknowledgjed ;  for,  if  the  BritiQi  Miniftry  only  meant,  by  finding 
employnaent  for  the  French  Commifiioners  in.  Sf.  Domingo,  to  prevent  the 
feat  of  war  from  being  carried  to  Jamaica,  they  might  have  effeded  this 
purpofe,  without  entering  upon  fo  large  a  field,  or  facrificing  the  lives  anc) 
intereRs  of  a  number  of  brave  and  unfortunate  colonics;  and  if  the  con* 
quefl  of  the  ifland  was  fincerely  intended,  the  means  furniQied  werecon- 
lemptibie,  in  camparilon  even  with  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  U  is, 
"however,  probable,  that  no  force  which  could  have  been  furniftied,  would 
have  been  Cufficient  to  cope  with  the  fwwer  of  the  revolted  negroes ;  and  if 
the  Britjlh  colonies  in  the  Antilles  have  been  (aved  by  thefe  means,  it  is 
only  to  be  lamented,  that  their  falvation  coil  lb  dear;  in  proportion  to  their 
advantages  to  the  country/' 

On  this  point  we  muft  differ  from  the  ihtelligent  author,  as  we 
tbtnik  it  evident,  from  his  own  ftatement  of  fadts,  that,  a  force  fully 
adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the  ifland,  with  the  aid  of  the  royalifts, 
might  have  been  fent  from  this  country.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay 
how  far  it  was  either  practicable  or  advifeable  to  fend  fuch  a  force; 
but  it  appears  to  us,  that  either  fuch  a  force  fhould  have  been  fent, 
or  no,  force  at  all ;  though,  certainly,  without  knowing  the  motives 
by  which  Minifters  were  aSuatcd,  and  without  being  in  poflTeflion  of 
the  knowledge  which  influenced  them,  it  would  be  very  rafh  to  decide 
on  their  condu£t.  Shortly 'previous  to  the  evacuMion,  the  blacky 
chief,  whofe  name  became  afterwards  fo  >uiUy  celebrated,  Touflaint 
L'Ouverturc,  rofe  into  notice, 

*'  He  had  throughput,"  -fays  Major  Rainsford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  third 
chapter,  "  been  the  moderator  of  all  the  different  factions  in  the  ifland,  and 
was  every  way  fitted  for  its  legiilator,  as  well  as  [for]  its  chief.  He  was, 
indeed,  oneof  thofe  chara61ers  who  invite  the  princip  e  of  an  ele^^ive  mo- 
narchy, but  which  are  too  rarely  fouwd  to  aivife  its  univerfal  adoption.  His 
character  will  be  more  fully  given  in  the  enfuing  part  of  this  work  ;  it  is  at 
prefent  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  although  he  detelled  th^  conduct  of  the 
f  rench  CopEuniffioners^  he  prote^ed  their  office  from  indignity,  and  fhielded 

them 
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ll>em  from  Vfitigeance;  he  relieved  the  planters  from  th^  intolerable  tyeanny  , 
ofthe  ComnQiffionfers;  he  laved  the  French  army  from  punifhment,  too 
often  not^  greater  than  their  giiiltj  and  would  not  permit  the  encreafed 
crueh J  ol' retaliation  on  the  BritiQi  forces,  for  the  conda(5l  of  allies,  which 
even  the  coloni(i»  regretted  to  adopt.  He  fared  the  life  of  General  La- 
veaux,  who  acknowledged  the  fact  with  gratitude ;  and  hi^  intercourfe  with 

■  Geweral'Maitland  was  of  the  noblell:  kind.  Notwithftxindii^  thele  exer- 
tions, in  which  he  had  to  combat  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  many  of  his 

.  followers,  he  preferved  their  confidence  in^his  integrity,  aftd  their  obedi* 
ence  to  his  wiihes,  and  was  hailed,  with  great  jullice,  by  common  con  lent, 
as  the  perfecler  of  the  indejtendence  rf  St^  Domingo*  r    •  ^ 

In  the  fucceeding  chapters  we  have  an  account  of  the  manners  ^nd 
cuftoms,  with  other  interefting  particulars,  of  this  extraordinary 
Black  Republic  ;  but  our  review  of  it  muft  be  referved  for  anothef 
nuisiber. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


An  Inquiry  into  the  permanent  i^aufes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  Nations y  illuftrated  hy  four  engraved  Charts,  By  W, 
Playfair,  Author  of  Notes  and  Continuation  of  an  Inquiry  into 
the  N'lture  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Bv  Adam 
Smith,  L.  L.  D.  and  Intrentor  of  Lineal  Arithmetic,  &c.  dcfigned 
to  fliejv  how  the  Profperity  of  the  Britifli  Empire  may  be  prolong- 
ed. 4to.  Pp.  314.  il.  IIS.  6d.  Greenland  and  Norris,  Finf* 
bury  Place. 

AN  inquiry  into  the  permanent  caufes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
power  ?nd  wealth,  i«-,  at  leaft,  as  curious  and  important  a  qucftion 
as  that  relating  to  their  nature  and  origin  :  as  the  difcovcries  of  ana- 
toray^are,  at  leaft,  as  important  to  the  recovery  or  prolongation  of 
^  health,  as  thofe  of  phyfiology.  The  very  choice  of  this  fubje«5i:  would 
produce  a  very  favourable  impreflion  of  the  author,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready given  ample  proofs  of  original  genius,  and  a  capacity  equally 
adapted  to  minute  attention  and  general  views:  to  both  difcrimina- 
tion  or  analyfis,  and  combination.;  to  judgment  and  invention.      , 

The  fubjefi  of  political  economy  is  prelFed  on  the  confideration  of 
rtien  in  every  period  of  advanced  civilization,  in  every  country.^  T^^ 
nature  and  prefervation  of  the  government  is.  intitnatcly  conneft.d 
Yrith*the  ftate  or  condition  of  the  people  ;  ai>d  the  profperity  of,  the 
one,  rightly  underftood,  is  the  profperity  pf  the  other.  The  truth  of 
this  is  evinced  by  the  maxims  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  .the  oldeft  in  the 
World.  Political  economy  occupied  the  cultivated  and  fublime  minds 
of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Citero.  The  infant  colonies  of 
Greece  were  wont  to  apply  to  philofophers  for  forms  of  gover^iHent,^ 
or  what  we  call  conftitutions  j  which  embraced  the  education  of 
youth,  the  Iqrmation  of  the  habits  and  manners,  and  the  managernent 
of  the  paflions,  of  the  people.  The  fei\ators  of  Rome  virere  profound 
politicians.    The  refult  of  the  noble  biftorian  Salluft*$  ixiquirie^  con- 

.  ^     ,      cefning 
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cerning  the  nature  and  caufe  of  power,  and  of  its  decline  and  fall,  is 
given  in  a  laconic  and  moft  admirable  manner.    '*  Dominion' is  easily 
preferved  by  the  fame  means  through  which  it  was  acquired."*   This  ^ 
is  alfo  the  moft  general  or  grand  refult  of  Mr.  PlayCair's  Inquiries^ 
Hardihood,   poverty,  neceffity,  induftry,,  frugality,  and,  in  a  word, 
manly  and  feverd  virtjie  roufed  into  aiStion  ar^  habrt,  conftantly  ad- 
vances and  makes  conquefts  on  riches,  indolence,  luxury,  and  ener- 
vation.    This,  it  may- be  faid,  being  a  truth  inconteilibks  generally 
known,  and  univerfally  admitted,  requires  not  any  illuftration.     It  is 
indeed  univerfally  admitted,   but  not  generally  knewn.     To  know 
thipgs  is,  to  know  them  in  their  circumftances,  caufes,  and  confe- 
quences.     The^affent  of  the  mind  to  any  propofition  without  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  vague  and  inaccurate;  and,  as  divines  fay  of  a  cer- 
tain vague  kind  of  faith,  can  never  operate  any  thorough  or  lively  con- 
viction, far  lefs  any  pra£lical  eipcacy.     ,  ' 

The  diffuiion  of  knowledge  and  of  conimerce,  ranging  every  corner 
of  the  world  without  a  ftate,  and  penetrating  every  recefs  within,  has 
occafioned  fuch  a  fermentation  and  mafs  of  exertion  in  our  times,  that^ 
the  labour  of  the:  economift  is  infinitely  greater  than  when  the  topics     ' 
of  economy  were  nearly  confined  to  forms  of  government,  education, 
including  the  ufe  or  management  of  religion,  manly  and  military  exer- 
cifes,  and  agriculture.     An  immenfe  revenue  muft  now  be  raifed  for 
the  ftate,'ahd  produ6live  employment  found  for  various  clafles  of  ma- 
nufa<Slurers  whofe  fubfiftenco  depends/on  continued  induftry.     The 
,  comfort  of  the  people  depending  on  various  induftry,  muft  be  confi- 
der^d  and  provided  f6r,  or  they  will,  if  not  rife  into.commcJtion,  and 
infurreflion,  languifli,  decay,  or  migrate,  at  leaft  frofn  free  govern- 
ments, into  other  countries.     This  complicated  taflc  is  not  above  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Playfair.     He  traverfes  this  extenfive  field  with  an  ob- 
fervant  and  penetrating  eye.     He  difcovers   new  obje<Sls,  and  places 
objefts  already  known  in  new  lights.    He  paints  from  nature  and  life,' 
and  we  recbgnize  and  feel  the  juft:nefs  of  his  (ketchesv     He  refembles 
the  moft  excellent  writers  of  memoirs  among  the  French,  ivho  make 
tts  perfonall'y  acquainted  with  the  perfonages  of  whom  they  write ;  and 
bears  a  very  clofie  analogy  to  Bifli^p  Burnet,  who,  in  the  Hiftory  of  his 
own  Times,  introduces  us  to  fife-fides  and  familiar  ,converiacions. 
His  obfcrvations  are  arranged  in  a  natural  and  clear  qrdef:  the  very  firfi: 
confideration  in  all  compoiition.   His  reafoning  is  generally  found,  and 
bis  conclufions,  on  the  whole,  arc  juft  and  important.     Where,  per- 
haps, they  are, not  quite  fatisfaftory,  we  acknowledge  that  he  has  even 
by  ^hat  may  appear  doubtful,  prepared  the  way  for  farther  inveftiga-     ^ 
tion.     He  is,  withal,  very  flovenly  in  his  drefs.     All  affeftation  of 
ornament  in  works  of  this  kind  is  rot  only  improper,  but  pedantic  and 
ridiculous.    The  ftyle  of  every  work,  however,  (hould  be  perfpicnous  ; 
to  which  grammatical '  arrangement  is  fo  neceflary,  that  where  it  is. 
wanting  the  di6i:ion  fometimes  becomes  either  wholly  uninteilig  ble. 


♦  Nam  imperiur^  facile  ijs  Ariibus  retine>lur  quibus  initio  partum  eli. 
-  .  ^  '  Salluft.  Bell.  Gatelin.  Cap.  f. 
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«r  not  to  be  undcrftood  without  diffirult]^  But,  if  his.  figures  be  not 
always  beautifully,  or  indeed  decently  *^  clothed  with  (kin  and  flc-ib^ 
they  are  fenced  with  bones  and  finews."  He  fometFmes  ptefents  us 
with  nuts  in  the  huik^  but  they  are  worfh  the  pealing  as  w6ll  as 
cracking. 

Mr.  Playfair  very  juftly  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that — 

'  **  If  it  be  of  importance  to  ftudy  by  what  iQcans  a  nation  may  acquire 
wealth  and  power,  it  is,  not  lefe  fo  to  difcover  by  what  means  wealth  and 
poyver,  when  once  acquirecj-,  may  be  preferved.  The  latter  inquiry  is,  per- 
iiaps,  the  mofi  important  of  the  two;  for  many  nations  have  remained, 
during  a  long  period,  virtuous  and  happy :  but  there^  is  no  example  of  hap*, 
pinels  or  virtue  refiding  amongfl  a  fallen  people."  ^- 

Having  briefly  illuftrated  this  pofitton,  he  goes  on-r^ 

*•  From  this  almoft  univerfal  pi6tare  we  learn  that  greatnefs  of  natrons 
is  but  of  fliort  duration.  Though  the  career  of  profperity  muft  neceilarily 
tiave  a  termination  amongfl  every  people,  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think 
that  the  degradation  which  naturally  follows,  and  has  always  followed  hi- 
therto, tiiay  be  averted."  ' 

He  (hould  have  faid,  and  no  doubt  meant  to  fay,/tfr  a  time  averted^ 
for  he  afterwards  admits^  page  6,  that  to  fpealc  of  the  abfolute  perpe- 
tuity or  prolongation  ad  infinitum  oi  national  wealth  and  power  is  orily 
a  convenient  fiftion  oi  laneuage,  like  that  of  the  contraS  between  the 
king  and  the  people,  and  tne  conftitutional  laws  of  a  country  being  of 
permanent  and  eternal  duration  :  and  he  a!fo  admits  that  neither  vir- 
tue ^hor  happinefs  is  to  be  found  among  a  fallen  people.  '         , 

But  whether  the  degradation  in  queftion  may,  or  may  not'bc  avert- 
ed, '*  is  the  fubjtftof  the  following  Inquiry;  Which,  if  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  any  nation  on  earth,  muft  be  peculiarly  fo  to  England — a 
l^ation  that  rife^  ftill,  beyon^  the  natural  level  aligned  to  it  by  its  po- 
pulation, but  whofe  e^rneft  wifli  ought  to  be  direfted  rather  to  pre- 
feivation  than  extenfion  ;  to  defending  itfelf  againft  adverfity,  rather 
than  fee-king  flili  farther  to  augment  its  power.**  It  was  neceffary 
for  our  author,  in  his  preface,  to  obferve  alfo,  that  It  is  not  conrern- 
ing  accidental  caufes  that  he  enquires,  but  only  concerning  fuch  as 
are  permarenti  that  is,  caufes  that  afe  conftantly  adding  and  produce 
permanent  effefls.  There  arifes  on  the  prefent  fubjeft  an  important, 
and  to  fpeak  in  parliamentary  language,  a  previous  queftion,  namely^ 
whether  '^ftates  have  neceffarily  by  the  conftitution  and  nature  of 
things >he  fame  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude,  that 
are  found  in  tKe  individual  that  compofe  them  ?*'  Mr.  P.  thinks  with 
Mr.  Burke-^he  might  hav^  added  Profeffor  Fergu-fon,  and  other  wri- 
ters— that  they  have  not.  And  indeed,  he  joftly  obferves,  that  if  they 
liad  the  prefent- inquiry  would  be  of  no  fort  of  utility. 

'*  It  is  of  no  importance  to  feek  for  means  of  preventing  what  of  neccP 
fity  muft  come  to  pafs:  but  if  the  word  neceffity  is  changed  for  tendency  or 
.  propenfity,  t^ien  it  becomes  an  inquiry  deferving  attention ;  and,  at  all  ftates 
have  rifen,  flourilhed,  and  fallen,  thfere  can  be  no  difpute  with  regard  tO 
their  tendenjcy  to  do  fo.  There  can  be  no  diiOference  of  opinion  concerning' 
the  utility  of  an  ij>quiry  into  tbofe  mighty  oveaU  (bat  ioYC  removW  wealth 
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and  comraerce  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  .the  Thames  and  the 
Texe!  ?  "Does  not  the  fun  riie,  and  do  not  the  ieafons  return  to  the  plains  of 
Eg)'pt  and  the  defertsi  of  Sj'ria,  the  lame  as  they  did  three  tboufand  years 
ago  ?  Is  hot  inanimate  nature  the  fame  now  that  it  was  then  ?  Are  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetation  altered  ?  err  have  the  fubordinate  animals  refuled  td 
obey  the  will  of  man,  to  aflift  him  in  his  labour,  or  to  ferve  hina  for  his 
food  ?  No ;  Nature  is  not  lefs  bountiful,  artd  man"  has  more  knowledge 
and  more  power  t^h'an  at  any  tWmej*  period :  but  it  is  hot  (lie  man  of  Syria 
or  of  Egypt>  that  has  more  knowledge  or  more  power.  There  he  has  buf- 
fered his  race  to  decay,  and  along  with  himfelf  his  race  has  degenerated. 
If  an  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 'revolutions. of  nations  is  more  impc^rfedt 
and  lefs  fatistadory  than  when  diredled  to  thofe  of  individuals  and  of  fingle 
families,  if  ever  it  (hould  be  rendered  complete,  its  application  will  at  jcaft 
be  more  certain.  Nations  ate  exempt  from  thofe  vicitiitudes  which  (Je^range 
the  wiled  of  hugiian  plans  on  a  fmaller  fcale^  Number  and  magnitude  re- 
duce chances  to  certainty.  The  fingle  and  unforefeen  a\:cident  that  over- 
whelms a  man  in  the  midft  of  profperity,  never  ruins  a  nation.  Unlefs  it  be 
ripe  for  ruin,  a  nation  never  falls ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  accident  has  only 
the  appearance  of  doing  what  was,  in  reality,  already  nearly  accompliflied. 
This  is  no  phyfical  cauCe  for  the  decline  of  nations.  Nature  remains  the 
fame.  And  if  the  phyfical  man  has  degenerated,  it  was  before  the  authen- 
tic records  of  hiftorv.^'  ^         .  .  ^ 

Thefe  extrafts  from  our  author's  preface  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form,  a  fufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  defign.  Of  its 
execution,  we  do  not  hedtate  to  fay,  that  it  is  ingenious,  able,  and,, 
as  far  as  a  defign  of  fuch  magnitude- and  novelty  can  poflibly-  be  ex- 
peded  to  ba,  fatisfaftory :  fatisfadory,  at  lead,  in  this  refpeft,  that 
the  inveftigaftion  in  which  he  Jeads  the  way,  may,  by  the  joint  labours 
of  men  of  genius  and  induftry,  cpndudl  mankind  to  tljeeftabliftiment 
of  knowledgr,  more  certain  and  pradical,  on  a  very  important 
Xubjeft,  •  ^ 

As  Mr.  Play  fair's  defign  is  unfolded^  ill  his  preface,  fo  we  have  a 
recapitulation  of  hts.general  reafonings  and  inferences,  in  the  eighth 
-chapter  of  his. third  and  lad. book,  entitled  Conclusion. 

"  Xhe  greaj  end  of  all  human  effort  is,  to  improve  upon  the  means  which 
nature  has  furnithed  men  with,  for  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  wants 
andgwiflies,  and  to  obviate,  to  counterad,  or  do  away  thofe  incon^Tfeniencies 
sand  di'^dvantages  which  nature  has  throwri  in  the  way  of  their  enjoyments. 

/'  With  the  mind  the  famecourfe  (liould  be  ufed  as  with  material  bodies. 
It  is  impoflible,  in  either  cafe,  to  create ;  bu(  we  may  turn  the  good  to  as 
profitable  an  advantage  as  we  are  abFe,  and  co\intera6t  the  bad. 

*'  To  attempt  to  hinder  men  from  following  their  propenlities  when  in 

power,  is   always  arduous,  generally  ineffeftual,  and  trequently  imprafli- 

cable;  befides,  when  it  can  be  done  coercively,  it  infringes  too*  much  oa 

*  the  liberty  and  enjoyment  of  mankind.    .A  controuling  power  (hould  beem- 

ployed  as  feldom  as  pollible. 

'*  To  attempt  to  fmother  the  paffions  is  vain  ;  to  controul  them,  difficult. 
Befides  it  is  from -energy,  ariiifing  from  paflfionsor  propenfities,  that  all  good, 
as  well  as  evil,  arifes.  The  bulinefs,  then,  Will  neither  be  to  curb  nor  to 
Cfttfh,  but  to^ive.a  proper  dif^diion.    This  is  to  be  done  bygood  habits, 
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when  young,  and  a  proper  education,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by'indivi- 
,  dual  exertion,  without  the  allKlance  of  Government ;  an  afliiiail^e)  there- 
fore, which  it  is  bound  to  give. 

*'  The  general  tendency  of  wealtlu  and  power  U,  to  enervate  people, 
to  make  them  proud  and  indolent,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  they  leave  a 
coilniry.'  Individuals  have  no.  means  to  counteradl  this  tendency,  unlefs 
the  governing  power  of  the  country  gives  a'  general  impuife  to  them,  in- 
cafes  where  thi*y  can  acl,  and  acls  itielf,  with  care  and  attention,  where 
individuals  can  do  nothing. 

"  In  the  cale  of  education  and  manners;  in  the  cafe  of  providing  for 
children,  individuals  may  do  much;  but  government  muft  not  only  give 
the  means,  but  the  impuife^  In  the  cafe  of  the  foil  becoming  infufficient 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  of  taxes  and  national  debt  increaiing,  government 
may  itop  the  progrels ;  and  in  the  cafes  of  individual  bodies  trenching  on  the 
public  weal,  as  well  as  in  the  tendency  of  inventions,  capital,  &c  to  emi- 
grate to  other  countries,  the  government  may  counteract,  and,  perhaps, 
'  totally  prevent  them  all. 

"  In  all  cales,  individuals  will  and  mufl  follow  their  lawful  propenfities, 
both  in  the  means  ofemployi?ig  capital,  and  expending  revenue ;  that  is, 
they  tpuf}  be  left  free,  in  a  general  v^y,  and  only  interrupted  and  regulated 
iii  pariicuiar  cafes;  but,  fometimes,  the  means  muft  be  furnilhed  them  of 
going  right,  and  in  otht  r  cafes  the  inducements  to, do  fo  augmented.  We 
(hall  take  the  fubjcfts  in  the  fame  order  that, they  followed  in  the  fecond 
book. 

*'  Though  the  manners  of  people  arrived  at  maturity,  can  only 'be  regu- 
lated by  their  educahon,  when  young,  if  that  is  properly  attended  to,  it  will  ^ 
be  fnftici^r.t ;  (or  thout^h  it  will  not  prevent  the  generation  that  has  attained 
Wealth,  rr;om  ei^ioying  it  according  to  the  prevailing  tafte,  it  will  prevent 
'  contamination  being  communicated  with  increaled  force,  as  it  now  is,  fo 
the  children,  Ti^f  evils  will  then  go  on  in  a  fimple  proportion  ;  they  now. 
go  with  a  compound  one,  and  the  evils  arifing  from  the  luxury  of  each  ge- 
lieralioii  art;  doubkd  on  that  which  foUow.s  after.  If  that  is  prevented,  it 
win  be  ail  that  {i;<.bably  is  nccelTary  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  probably  all  that  is 
|)ofrib]e. 

"  In  taxation,  the  government  fhould  Hudy  to  doawoy  what  i!>  obnoxious 
in  its  mode  of  colleftion,  for  that  docs  more  injury  to  the  fubjccl,  in  many 
cafes,  than  iin  eq  lai  fum  would  do,  levied  i.n  another  manner;  and  when 
payments  are  to  be  made,  the  mode  iliould  be  rendered  as  eafy  as  poflible. 
Every  unHecellary  trouble  fliould  be  avoided  iii  cplle6lipg  a  tax.  In  the  tax 
on  receipts  and  biis,  why  (liould  the  funis  to  which  they  extend  not  be. 
printed  <»n  them,  fo  as  to  prevent  error,  which  Is  Ibmetimes  attended  with 
greiXt  lois,  and  always  with  inconvenience?  If  this  had  been  done,  how 
many  lawiuits,  how  many  nefarious /-tricks,  would  have  been  prevented? 
But,  not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  inconveniencies  only,  how  much  ufelefs  trouble, 
vneafinefs,  and  uncertainty,  would  have  been  faved  in  the  common  way 
of  tranfadiiur  bulitiefs?  In  molt  cafes,  the  fubjedl  is  treated  as  if  neither 
his  lime,  nor  his  conveniency,  nor  his  feelings,  were  worth  attending  to. 
This  is  equally  im|)oli[ic  and  unjuft:  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where 
people  are  more  careful  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  whf  n  they  are  within  ft;  and  have'  power,  no  people  ufe  itwith 
^  more  infulting  rigour;  and  for  this  there  is  no  redrels. 

^  Ir  manjp  cafe.s  tbis  v^ould  be  entirely  prevented^  by  proper  attention 
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in,  firft  hky'^%  on  the  tax.  There  fliould  be  a  hoard  of  iaxatiori,  to  receive 
and  digcft,  and  examine,  the  fuggeftrons  pf  others.  In  ihort,  pains  ihould 
be  taken  to  bring  to  perfedlion  the  l^ftein.  At  pr<elent,  it  is  left  to  chanctl ; 
<hat  is  to  lay,  it  is  left  for  thole  to  do  who  have  not  time  to  do  it,  and,  of 
coniequence,  the  blunders  committed  are  feen  by'ali  the  world. 

"  The  encroachments  of  feparate  bodies  onthe  public,  it  is  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  Hate  to  prevent*  It  is  owing  to  weakuefs  or  careleimefs, 
or  ignorance,  that  government  admit  of  fuch  encroachments,  and  they  are 
icafily  to  be  prevented,  partly,  as  has  been  (hewn, by  p5fitive  regulation,  and 
partlj  by  counterading  them,  whenever  tltey  appear  to  be  proceedin^j  in  a  di- 
redioti  any  way  doubtful.  When  they  do  {o,  the  conclu(ion  may  be,  that  they 
are  working  for  themlelves;  and  in  that  cafe,  th«y  ought  to  be  very  mi- 
nutely examined  into;  and,  in  all  public  bodies,  and  men  belonging  to  a 
clafs  that  has  a  particular  intereft,  generally  derive  i  heir  means  of  trenching 
on  the  public  from  government,  it  may  very  eahly  controul  their  aclion,  or 
counterad  the  effedt. 

"  As  lawyers  ha\'e  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  amongfl:  themfelves;  as 
the  executive  part  is  in  their  hand,  the  law-makers  (houid  be  particularly 
careful  to  make  them  amenable  by  law  for  bad  condud  ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  in  the  bofom  of  a  court,  to  ftrike  off,  or  keep  on,  an  improper  man, 
Jt  is  not  right,  on  the  otie  hand,  that  attornies,  or  any  let  of  men,  Ihould  bQ 
fubjed  to  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  }x>wer;  and  it  is  equally  unfair  for  them 
to  be  proteded  by  having  Ihofe  who  are  to  judge  between  them  and  the 
public,  always  belonging  to  their  own  body.  In  defence  of  this,  it  is  faid, 
that  attornies  are  (crvdjits  ch'l  the  c<>urt,  and  that  the  bulir^efs  of  the  court 
being  to  do  juliice',  their  corredion  cannot  be  in  belter  hands.  This  is  a 
tolerably  ingenious  aifertion,  if  it  were  ftriclly  true;  but  the  court  confifts 
both  of  judge  and  jury ;  whereas,  in  thi^  cafe,  the  judge  alTumes  all  the. 
powef ;  that  is  to  lay,  when  a  cafe  is  to  be  delermiiied  relative  to  the  con- 
dud  bf  a  lawyer,  a  lawver  is  to  be  the  fole  judge  ;  and  the  jury,  who  re-' 
•prefent  the  public,  are  to  have  their  pwwer  l(et,afide;  thus,  when  their  opi- 
nion is  mol}  wanted,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  given.  Under  luch  regulation, 
>vhat  redrefs  can  be  cxpeded?  As  forHhe  taxing  colh  by  a  mailer,  it  is 
rarely  that  a  client,  from  prudential  motives,  dares  appeal;  and,  when  he 
does,  the  remedy  is  frequently  worfe  than  the  dileaiie;  and,  even  in  this 
cafe,  a  lawyer  judges  a  lawyer.  Without  faying  any  thing  againii  the 
judgments,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  in  neither  calie  is  the  principle  of  Magna 
Charta  adhered  to,  of  a  man  being  judged  by  his  peers;  belides,  in  ^very 
other  fraud,  there  is  punilhment  proportioned  to  the  crime.  In  this  cafe 
there  is  no  puniQ)ment,  unlefs  the  extortion  is  exorbitant,  land  then  the  pu* 
pi(hment  i^  too  great.  Jt  ought  to  be  pro{)ortioned4o  the  offence,  as  in  cales 
of  ufury,  and  then  it  would  be  effedual;  but  to  let  (mall  mildemeanors  go 
free,  and  to  puuifli  great  onies  beyond  meafure,  is  the  way  tO/cludepunifli- 
xnent  in  ^!1  cafps.  A  man  ought  to  pay  his  bill ;  let  the  attorney  take  the 
money  at  his  peril,  and  let  there  be  a  court  to  judge  fairly,  at  little  expence, 
and  with  promptitude,  and  punifti  the  extortion  by  a  treble  fine.  This 
would  anfwer;  but  all  regulations,  relative  lo  law,  are  left  to  lawyers 
themfelves;  and  the  fable  of  the  man,  the  lion,  and  the  pidure,  was  never 
fo  well  exemplified.  Never,  in  any  cafe,  was  redrels  more  wanted ;  per- 
haps never  was  itjefs  likely  to  be  had.  • 

'*  The  unequal  djvifion  of  property,  as  has  been  fliewn,  arifes  partly 
from  bf^d  laws,  and  partly  from  negled  of  regulation.    It  is,  |ad(fed|  one  of 
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^he  mod  delicate  points  to  interfere  in :  neverthelefs,  as  it  has  been  proved, 
hat  laws  do  already  interfere  between  a  man  and  the  nfe  of  his  property 
^and  that  it  is,  in  iorae  cafes,  necelFary  that  they  flioald  do  (o),  the  qweftion 
is  reduced  to  one  of  circUraftances  and  expediency  ;  it  fs  not  one  to  be  de- 
termined, in  the  abftraCt,  on  principle.  It  is  alio  of  too  nice  a  nature  to  be  , 
touched  roughly  by  general  regalalion ;  but,  if  large  eilates  in  land,  and 
large  farms,  were  taxed  higher  in  proportion  than  (mall  ones,  it  woidd  coun- 
teracl,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  tendency  of  landed  property  to,  accvmiilate 
in  any  one  pt^rlOH's  hand ;  and,  exctpt  in-  land,  property  leldom  remains 
long  enough  in  one  family  to  accumulate  to  a  dangerous  degree.    - 

"  Tke  increaled  confumption  of  a  nation,  which  we  have  found  one  of  the 
caufes  of  decline  that  increales  with  its  wealth,  may  be  more  effe6lually  pre^ 
vented  th^  any  otiier  ;  not  by  interfering  with  the  mode  in  which  indivi- 
duals expend  their  wealth,  but  by  managing  it  To,  that  vegetable  food  fliaM 
always  be  in  abundance ;  and  if  fo,  the  high  prices  of  animal  food,  and 
4he  low  price  of  vegetables,  will  an  Twer  the  puFpofe  of  cotlntefa^ling  the - 
talieibr  the  former,  which'is  the  caufe  of  the  dearth,  and  brings  on  depo- 
pulation ;  ail  i  therefore  its  hurtful  e(fed  will  be  preventeds 

"  To  this  gentlemen  of  landed  property  may  objedl,  and  no  doubt  wiH 
pbje^,  but  let  them  confider  how  rapidly  ruin  is  coming  on.  At  the  rate 
matters  now  go,-^t  would  not  be  furprifing,  but  a  natural  eflfefl,  if  moft  of 
the  fields  in  Britain  were  converted  into  pafture,  and  our  chief  fupply  of 
corn  obtained  from  abroad.  Therent  of  land  would,  indeed,  be  doubled, 
the  wages  of  labour  would  rife  more  than  in  an  equal  proportion,  and  a  very 
few  Y^ars  would  complete  the  ruin  of  this  country.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors tu.ely  would  not,  /or  any  momentary  gain,  rilk  the. ruin  of  th«mfe]ves 
and  of  their  country,'  for  both  may  be  the  confequence  of  perfifting  in  this 
fyftem.  Or,  if  they  perfift  in  it,  will  the  government,  which  hks^  other 
jntereds  to  confult  and  to  prote6l,  allow  that  fingle  one  to  fwallow  op  the 
reft  ? 

*'  It  is  true,  the  freedom  of  trade  will  be  invoked ;  but  the  freedom  of 
trade  is  a  principle,  not  to  be  adopted  without  limitation,  but  with  due  re- 
gard t)  times  and  circumilances ;  le^  it  then  never  be  invoked,  upon  a  ge-» 
iieral  queftion,  without  examination.  Though  this  is  the  true  way  of  argu* 
ing  the  quelliqn,  let  ij-eedom  of  trade  be  taken  in  another  way;  let  it  be 
coniidcred  as  a  general  principle;  it  will. then  be  immutably,  and  not  be 
changed,  The  prefint  corn-laws  muft,  on  that  principle,  be  done  away, 
anJ  nr  boiuity  allowed  for  exportation  on  for  importation,  which,  indeed," 
^  would  be  the  bell  way  ;  but  at  all  events,  let  us  have  but  one  weight  and 
one  liijiafu'c;  for  both. parties,  and  not  inyoke  freedom  of  trade  to  prote6fc 
the  :  orn-aealer45  when  prices  are.  high,  and  ena6t  law*  to  counteract  theef* 
(eels  of  plenty,  which  produces  low  prices. 

**  On  this  ubjed,  g.^vernmenL  muft  fet  itfelf  above  every  con fi deration, 
but  that  of  the  w^ifare  of  the  country  :  it  is  too  important  to  be  trifled  with^^ 
or  to '"•o  bartered  for  any  inferior  condderation. 

.  *'  Tiie  prices  of  our  manufaciures  ^vill  foon  become  too  high  for  otiier 
nat'ons.  Our  inventions,  to  abbrevi.re  labour,  cannot  be  perpetual,  and, 
in  .brae  cafes  tliey  can  go  no  farther  than  they  have  already  gone;  befides, 
the  fame  in*^entions,  copied  by  nations  where  labour  is  cheaper,  give  them 
ftii:  ^  fuperiofity  «\'er  us.  ' 

"  If  increa.ed  conlumption  was  the  leading  caufe  of  the  deftru^ion  of 
&oni)Sf  to  which  moi)ey  was  fent  from  tribttts^r^  uation>s  -and  employed  to 
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porchafe  com  (fo  that  its  fupply  was  independent  of  its  indurtry),  hair  much 
more  forcible  and  rapid  muft  be  its  effeds  in  this  country,  living  by  mano- 
faclurehs,  and  having  no  other  means  to  procure  a  fupply  from  ftrangers, 
'when  Hii!*  is  necefliry. 

''•'  The  burthens  of  our  national  taxes  continuing  the  fame,  thofe  for  the 
poor  increaling,  our  means  dirainiihing;  what  could  poifibly  produce  91 
inore  rapid  decline  ?     '  ^      •' 

•'  Tlie  danger  is  too  great  and  too  evident  to  require  ^ny  thing  farther 
^tp  be  faid ;    particularly  as  the   laft  ten  years  have   taught  fo  much  by 
Experience.  -  ••  *  • 

"  It  is  unnecefTary  to  repeat  what  was  faid  about  the  mode  of  reducing 
^the  interefl  of  ti>e  national  debt,   without  felting  too  much  capital  afloat ; 
^vithoul  breaking  faith  with  the  creditors  of  the  State,  or  burthening  the 
Jnduftryofthe  country.  -  ^    /' 

"  On  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  and  the  nieans  of  diminidiing  their  num- 
1)ers,  enough  has  been  (aid.  Tfcat  muft  originate  with  government  in  every 
cafe,  and  in  fqrae  cafes  exclafively  belongs  to  it.  They  muft  ad  of  them-' 
felves  with  refpedt  to  the  very  poor,  and  to  their  children ;  with  thofe  who 
-"lire  not  quite  reduced  to  poverty,  they  (hould  grant  aid,  to  enable  them  to 
/Iruggle .again ft  adverfity,  and  prevent  their  offspring  from  becoming  bur- 
then ibme  to  Ihe  public. 

"  The  other  affairs  well  attended  to)  capital  and  induftry  will  lofe  their 
tendeix^y  to  leave  the  country ;  and  if  they  ftiould  continue  to  leave  it,  the 
cafe  will  be  defperate;  for,  after  the  lands  are  improved,- and  the  beft 
encou  rage nijent  given  to  the  employment  of  capital,  and  to  the  greatcft  ex- 
lent,  nothing  more  can  be  done :  it  will  find  employment  elfe where. 

«*  The  efficacy  of «.  remedy,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  this  world,  has  a  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  exjtent  and  compafs  of  that  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
exerlion  and  (kill,  and  particularly  fo  ii\  tl^e  prefeit  inftance.    It  remains 
with  the  government  to  make  that  exertion,  either  direclly  itfelF,  or  by  put-  / 
ting  iifdividnals  in  the  way  to  make  rt. ,  ^ 

'  **  The  government  of  a  country  muft  then  interfere,  in  an  a6tive  manner, 
in  tl>e  prevention  of  the  interior  caulies  of  decline.  As  to  the  exterior  ones, 
♦hey  do  not  depend  on  a  country  itfelf;  but,  fo  far  as  they  do,  it  is  exclu- 
iively  on  the  government,  and  in  no  degree  on  the  individual  inhabitants. 

^*  The  envy  and  enmity  which  fuperior  wealth  creates,  can  only  be 
diminitlied^by  the  moderation  and  juftice  with  which  a  nation  conduds  it- 
felf towards  others;  and  if  they  are  fufhciently  envious  and  unfair  to  per- 
fift,  a  nation  like  Britain  has  nothing  to  fear,  fiut  we'muft  feparatefrom 
envy  and  erimity,  occafioned  by  the  polfeflion  of  wealth,  that  enmy  and 
tnmity  that  are  excited  by  the  unjuft  manner  in  which  wealth  is  acquired.^ 

To  this  extra£t  from  that  part  of  our  author's  concluflon  which  he 
confiders  as  applicable  to  this  country,  we  (ball  add  the  following^ 
which  is  an  application  of  the  prefeiit  enquiry  to  nations  in  general. 

"  If  there  is  a  lefton  taught  by  political  ecoilbmy  that  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other,  it  is  that  induftry,  well  directed,  is  the  way  tb 
obtain  wealth;  and  chat  the  modes  by  which  nations  fought  after  it^  in 
ihe  early  and  middle.^ges,  by  war  aad  conqueft,~are,  in  companion,  very 
j^neffedlual.  -  ' 

'<'  jMoibwitfaftandiAg  thi^t  princes  tbemOelves  ar^e  now  couvinced  of  the 
.,    .^  r  S4  truth 
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trbth  of<4:btR,  by  a  ftrainge  fatality,  the  poflTellion  of  commercial  wealth  has 
itielf  hi  come  tlie  caufu  of  wars,  not  lets  ruinous  than  ibole  that  formerly 
ii^re  the  chief  occupation  of  mankind. 

"  It  was  jdifcoveidil,  a  few  centuries  ago,  that  frnz^ll  principalities,  and 
even  iingle  cities,  acquired  inore  wealth  by  indudry,.  tnan  all  the  mighty 
monarchs  ot  liie  mifidle  ages  did  by  w^r;  b^t  we  are  not  yet  advanced , to 
the  ultimate  end  o\  the  leilons  that  experience  and  reafon  give  in  regard  to 
the  irttei  efts  of  nations,  with  regard  to  wealth  and  power. 

*'  To  fuppoie  that  mankind  will  ever  live  entirely  at  ))eace  is  ablurd, 
and  is  to  (uppofe  them  to  change  their  nature.  Such  a  reverie  would  only 
Itiit  one  ot  the  revolutionifts  of  France ;  but  let  us  hope  tijat  there  is  ftiU  a 
poHibility  to  letTen  the  cauies  of  quarrels  amongd  nations.  The  true  prin^ 
triples  of  political  economy  lead  to  that,  and  the  objecl  is  futficiently 
important. 

''  By  agrkultute  and  manufactures^  that  is,  by  producing  fuch  things  as 
are  cotiducive  to  ihe  happinefs  of  man^  the  aggregate  wealth  of  mankinc) 
can  alone  be  increaled.  / 

"  By  commerce,  which  confifts  in  conveying  or  felling  the  produce  of 
induflry,  the  aggregate  wesflth  of  mankind  is  not  increafed,  but  its  distribu* 
tion  is  altered, 

•*  As  individuals,  and  fometimes  nations,  have  obtained  great  wealth, 
pot  by  producing,  but  by  altering  the  dittributibn  of  wealth  produced  j  that 
is,  by  commerce :  that  feems  to  thofe  who  aim  at  weaUh,  to  be  the 
greatell  lobjecl  of  ambition. 

*'  If  every  nation  in  the  world  were  induftrious,  and  contented  with 
€onfuming  tht  .trticles  it  produced,  they  would  all  be  wealthy  and  happy 
without  commerce :  or,  if  each  ndtion  enjoyed  a  (bare  of  commerce,  in 
proportion  to  what  it  produced,  there  would  be  no  fuperiority  to  create 
^nvy. 

*'  Variety  of  r(»il  and, climate,  difference  of  tafle,  of  manners,  and  an  inf 
fniity  of  other  caules,  have  rendered  commerce  neceflary,  though  it  doe$ 
not  increaie  the  aggregate  wealth  of  mankind  ;  but  nations  are  in  an  error 
when  ihey  let  a  greater  value  on  commerce  than  on  productive  indufiry. 

"  Some  nations  are  fituated  by  nature  fo  as  to  be  commercial,  ju(l  as 
others  are  to  raile  grapes  and  fine  truits;  therefore,  thoujghone  nation  ha$ 
more  than  what  appears  to  be  an  equal  (hare  of  commerce,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  reafon  for  t^nvy,  much  lefs  for  enmity. 

*'  Some  nations  a! To  find  it  their  intereft  to  attend  chiefly  to  agriculture. 
Others  may  find  it  neceflary  to  attend  more  tomanufadiures;  but  th^t  ought 
to  be  no  caufe  of  enmity  or  rivalihip. 

"  With  a  view,  if  poflible,  to  diminifb  a  little  the  envy  an<l   rivalfhip' 
that  i  ill  lubfifls,  let  us  take  a  view  of  this  buiinels  in  its  prefent  ftate. 

''^  tjritain,  the  wealihietl  of  nations,  at  this  time,  (ells  little  of  the 
proauce  of  her  iod,  and  a  gre^t  deal  of  the  produce  of  her  indat^ry  ;  but 
(he  purclial.es  a  great  deal  of  the  produce*  oFlhe  (oil  of  other  countries, 
though  not  mucii  oi  iheir  indultry.  In  this  there  is  great  mutual  conveni- 
ency,  and  no  rivalfhip.  In  fact,  her  weallh  arifes  nearl)  altogether  from 
internal  induftry,  and  by  no  means  from  that  commerce  that  is  the  envy  of 
otlier  nations;  !oi  it  is  jclear,  that  whoever  produces  a  great  c^al  may  con- 
fume  a  great  dealj  witiu)ut  any  exchange  of  commodities  and  without 
commerce. 

''  T^e  £njglifh>  number  for  nvimber^  produce  iQpre/  by  one  half^  than 
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any  otherpeople;  they  can,  therefore,  confame  mor^ ;  they  are,  thefefbre, 
richer. 

"  If  France  would  cultivate  her  foil  Vvith  the  fame  care  that  we  attend  to 
^  lAanufadures  (a,t  the  fame  time  manufafturiiig  for  herfe'f  as  much  as  (he  did 
before  the  Revolution),  (lie  would  be  a  much  richer  country  t()an  England^ 
without  having  a  fingle  manufacture  fji>r  exportation.  Her  win^s,  brandies, 
fryits,  &c.  &c.  would  procure  uJi  amply  whatever  (he  might  want  from 
other  nations.  Let  France  make  good  laws  to  favour  indu dry,  ai>d*  above 
all,  render  property  fecure,  and  the  will  haye.no  occauon  tP  finvf~ 
,      England.  '  .  ^  , 

"  Ruflia,  part  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  are  all  in  a  fimt* 
lar  fituation  with  France  in  this  lefpedl;  they  will  each  be  as- rich  as  EngT 
land  the  moment  they  are  induiirious,  and  have  as  many  inventions  jft>r  tim 
fibbreviation  of  labour. 

'*  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Fruffia,  and    fome  parts  of  Germaijy, 
^  are  more  or  lefs  in  ^he  fame  fituation  with  England;  they  require  to  pay, 

i  attention  to  manufa6iures,  for  they  have  not  the  means  of  raiting  produoo 

enough  to  exchange  for  all  they  want. 

"  If  thereis  any  occafion  for  rivalfhip,  or  ground  for  envy,  it  is  then  but 
very  Imali ;  and  it  happens,  that  the  rivalthip  which  exiils  is  between  thofe 
nations  that,  in  reality,  ought  to  be  the  leaft  envious  of  each  other;  the 
jnations  who  have  the  fewelt  quarrels  are  thofe  who  really  might  be  rivals. 

**  Rivalfhip  is  natural  between  thofe  who  are  in  fimilar  Situations, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  might  be  rivals.  England,  Holland,  Pruffia, 
and  Denmark,  might  alfo  be  rivals; "but  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  France 
envying  England  her  manufa<3ures  and  commerce,  any  more  than  for  Eng- 
land envying  France  for  her  climate,  foil,  extent  of  territory,  and  population^ 
Y  "  The  way  to  produce  the  moft,  being  to  give  indu(try  its  belt  direction, 

nations,  differently  fiti^ated,  ought  never  to  be  rivals  or  enemies  on  account 
of  trade. 

"  If  thofe  who  regulate  the  affairs  of  nations,  were  to  confider  this  in  its 
true  light,  there  would  be  lefs  jealolify  and  more  indutiry. 

."  There  appears  to  be  only  one  real  caufejfor  war,  (o  far  as  it  is  occa-i- 
(ioned  by  a  wifti  to  obtain  wealth  ;  find  that  arifes  from  pofleffions  in  the 
JSail  a]^d  Weft  Indies,  a^d  America.  ( 

"  It  there  were  no  fuch  pofTeffions,  or  if  they  were  more  equally  divided, 
^here  would  be  very  little  caufe  for  waramongli  nations, 

"It  may  very  poflibly,  at  fomf  diilant  time,   be  an  objc6t^for  a  general 
congrefs  of  nations,  to  iettle  this  point  5  fo  that  it  (hall  be  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  jealoufy.    This  can  be  done  only  by  abandoning  entirely,  or  dividing 
1         more  equally ;  but  at'prefent  the  animofity  and  enmity  occaiioned  is  (are) 
confiderable,' though  not  well  founded. 

•'  The  Spaniards  are  not  envied  for  the  pofleffion  of  Peru,  nor  the  Por- 
tjiguefe  for  the  Brazils,  thoggh  they  dr;iw  ipore  wealth  from  them  than  ever 
'  England  or  Holland  did  from  their  foreign  pofTeffions  ;  yet,  England  isj  and 
Holland  was,  an  objdl  of  envy,  on  account  of  poirefllons  abroad.  This  is 
(he  more  unreafonable,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  keep  the  trade 
/^ridly  to  themfelves,  while  England  allows  nations^  at  peace  with  her,  the 
mod  liberal  conditions  ibr  trading  with  her  Indian  poifeffions  ;  conditions 
indeed,  that  give  them  fuperiority  over  our felves.  This  conduft  ought  not 
to  bring  down  upon  England,  envy  or  enmity  (though  it  does)  ;  for  the.fa6t 
as^  that  ff  ^1(  nations  were  at  peace  with  England,  they  might^i  if  they  had 
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capi^l  and  (kill  (and  thdft  (hey  have  not  ia  no  fault  of  Sng1aiid}«  trade  with 
India  to  great  advantage,  while  we  have  the  trouble  of  defending  our  etta- 
blifliments,  and  of  keeping  the  country. 

*'  Before  the  revolution,  France  obtained  more  produce  from  St,  Doming^ 
alone,,  in  one  year,  than  Britain  did  from  all  her  Weft  India  iflands  toge-- 
ther  in  three  year^,  aud  much, more  than  England  did  from  all  her  foreign 
pol&iiions  together ;  yet  France  was  never  obnoxious  to  other  nations  on 
that  account, 

**  It  appears,  then,  very  evident,  that  the  envy  andjealoufy  do  n>ot  arife 
from  the  magnitude  or  value  of  foreign  /lossesiions,  hwi  from  fome  other  caufe/ 
though  it  is  laid  to  that  account.  This  caufe  is  worth  enquiring  into.  It 
appears  that  Holland  and  England  have,  alone,  been  caufes  of  jealoufy  to 
other  nations,  on  account  of  foreign  poflTeffions ;  but,  that  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  never  have,  though  there  was  rooie  real  realon  Jqr  envy  and 
jealoufy.  ^ 

•f  Tlie  reafon  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  thofe  nationsVho  ^cited  no 
envy  elcaped  it,  becaufe  their  indolence,  or  internal  economy  prevented 
them  from  becoming  rich ;  but  that  Holland  and  England,  which,  in  reality 
ovited  their  wealth  chiefly  to  internal  induftry,  and  very  little  of  it  to  foreign 
pofleflions,  have  excited  great  envy,  and  that  England  doeis  fo  to  the  pre- 
fent  hour. 

*'  It  is,  then,  wealth  arifing  from  induftry,  that  is  the  obje6t*lo  be  aimed 
aV  and  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  war  or  conaueft.  The  purpole  is  not 
advanced,  but  retarded  by  luch  contefts  ^  and  it  thofe,  who  rule  nations 
would  condelcend  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  they  would  find,  iijot 
only  that  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  and  every  purpofe  at  which  they  aim 
would  be  better  an  I  we  red  than  bycontelfingabout  the  means  of  wealth,  which 
contifting  in  internal  induftry  does  not  admit  of  transfer.  One  nation  may 
b6 ruined,  and  another  may  rile  (as  indeed  they  are  continually  doing)  but 
one  nation  does  not  rife  merely  by  ruining  another;  the  wealth  of  ^  nation, 
like  the  happinefs  of  an  individual,  draws  the  fource  from  its  own  bofom. 
The  pofteflion  of  all  the  Indies  would  never  make  an  indolent  people  rich  5 
and  while  a  people  arc  induftrious,  and  indjiftry  is  well  directed,  they  never 
-can  be  poor.  ^ 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  tjine  is  faft  approaching  when  nations  will 
ceafe  to  fight  about  an  object  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  fightingi  and 
that  they  will  feek  for  what  they  want  by  fuch  means  as  are  fafe  ^nd  prac? 
ticable." 

.Though  from  the  foregoing  extraSs  the  reader  will  be  enabled  ta 
judge  in  fome  n^eafure,  both  Mr.  Play  fair's  defign  and  execution,  we 
cannot  refrain,  in  viewing  a  work  of  fuch  novelty  and  importance,  to 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  yet  fuller  exibition  of  both.  One  of  the 
leading  principles,  indeed  the  moft  eilential  in  the  prefent  work,  is^ 
that —     . 


.  "  The  fuperior  energy  of  poverty  and  neceffity,  which  leads  men,  even 
vnder^many  difadvantagcfs,  to  act  incellantly  in  whatever  way  feems  likely  to 
raife  them  to  a  level, with  thofe  that  are  richer,,  is  the  ground- work  of  the 
rife  and  fall  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Jt  isa  continued  ahd  re- 
gular exertion  directed  to  a  projptr  objed,  that  is  wanted  to  obtain  wealth  ; 
\o  procure  this  we  mw^  imitate  nature  and  create  fiepeffity.  But  in  pro% 
-  '  po^lioi^ 
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portion  as  a  nation  grows  wealthy,  that  neceflity  is  done  »way.  It  is  of  the 
art  of  prolonging  neceliity,  or  rather  of  reconciling  necelliiy  with  affluence 
and  eafe,  f  ^r  which  we  are  going  to  fearch^  that  we,  may,  by  that  means, 
reconcile  affluence A^^ith  induftry."  ,  , 

Hence  our  author  is  led  to  confider  the  general  operation  of  wealth 
on  the  habits  of  life*,  manners,  education,  and  ways  of /thinking  and 
^6ling  cf  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.     He  finds  it  diredlly'to  his 
purpofe  to  difcover  what  the  natural  operation  is,  by  which  induftry 
leaves  a  country — to  the  enervating  habits  of  wealth,  defcending  by 
acdnilant  gradation  from  indullrious  ages,  and  induftrious  individuals^ 
1:0  efFemirtate,  indolent,  and  idle  pofterity;   he  would  oppofe  the. edu- 
cation of  youth  of  both   fexes,  under  the  impulfe  and  infpedtion  of 
Government.     This   is  the  gr*nd    remedy.     Other  regulatibn^,   at 
models  of  taxation,    relieving  the  weight  of  public  debt,  means  of 
fufpporting  the  poor,  the  r«du<Sl<on  of  certain  monopolies,  &c.  arc 
propofed  by  our  author,  for  the  encoaragenient  of  induitry  and  acfven- 
ture ;  but  his  grand  counterppife  to  progreffiveluTcury  and  enervation  is 
EDUCATION.  By  education  ihgeneral,  he  nnderftands,what  makes  man 
ufeful,  rifpeftable,  and  happy  in  flie  line  for  which  he  is  deftined, 
whether  for  manual  labour  or  for  ftudy  ;  >for  a  high  or  low  fituation. 
What  is  ufeiFul. becomes  a  quedion  of 'which  he  treats,  in  fome  mea»- 
furc  depending  on  place,  and  ftill  more  on  circumftances,     Buc^^good 
principles,  honor,  honefty,  he  obferves,  are  equally  neceflary  in  every 
woric  of  fociety.     Irf  every  mode  of  education  the  importance  of  thele 
fhould  be  inculcated  ;  and  that  they  may  be  adhered  to,  every  man, 
either  hy  inheritance,   or  talents,  or  habits  of  induftry,  (hould  have 
it  in  his  power  to  command  the  means  of  living  in  the  way  that  he  has 
been  brought  up. 

*'  When  the  time  comes  that  it  is  fixed  on  what  line  of  life  a  young  man  — 
h  to  adopt,  then  there  fhould  be  fchools  for  different  branches,  where 
there  fliould  be  knowledge  taught  analogous  to  the  profcffion.  For  the  • 
mercantile  line,  for  agriculture,  for  every  line  of  life,  boys  (hould  be  pf^ 
pared  ;  and  above  all,  it  fhould  never  be  negle6led  to  inltil  into  them  the 
advantages  of  attention  to  indufiry,  to  doing  their  duty,  and  in  every  cafe 
making  themfelves  worthy  of  truft. 

*•  Public  examinations,  fuch  honours  and  rewards  as  would  be  gratifying, 
>  but   not  -expenfive,   for  thofe  that  excelled,   would  produce  emulation. 
Though  perhaps,  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance  to  excel  in  fome  of 
the  fludies  to  which  a  young  man  applies  at  fchool,  yet  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  taught  that  habit  of  application  that  produces  excellence. 

V'  With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  lower  claiTes,  it  would  be  no 
great  additional  burthen  to  the  nation  if  there  were  proper  fchools  efiablifhed 
in  every  pariili  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  proper-control  over  thofe  who  teach,  and  over  what  is  taught. 
Without  going  io  far  as  to  compel  people, of  the  lower  clafles  to  fend  their  ' 
children  to  fchool, « they  might  be  induced  to  do  it  for  a  fhort  time ;  and,  at 
all  events,  .care  fliouid  be  tal^en  (bat  the  teachers  were  fit  for  the  ofBce 
tbey  u^def  tak"?. 


iS6  ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

"  In  no  country  do  the  lower  clafTcs  negled  the  care  of  their  children  mofe^ 
or  (et  them  a  worfe  example,  than  in  England';  they  are  roolily  brought  up 
as  if  the  bufmefs  of  eating  ancl  drinking  were  the  chief  purpofe  of  human 
exigence;  they  are  taught  to  be  difficait  to  pleafe,  and  to  confider  as  ne-  i 
ceflary  what,  in  every  other  nation  in  jSurope  is  confidered  by  the  fame  rank 
pf  people  as  fjiper^uous.  .  • 

"  Although  the  lowj&r  orders  haye  as  good  a  right  as  the  mod  afflaent  to 
indulge  in  every  enjoyment  they  can  a^ord,  ye.t,  to  teach  this  to  children, 
v^ithout  knowing  what  may  be  their  lot,  is  doing  both  them  and  fociety  an 
injury.  A  great  number  of  crioies  arife  Irom  early  indulgence  of  children, 
and  from  neglecting  to  inftil  into  them  thole  principles  which  are  aeceffary 
to  make  them  go*  through  life  with  credit  and  contentment." 

,,  Mr.  play  fair,  in  a  note  obferves,  that  twenty  pounds  given  to  each 
pariQi  for  the  eftajtlliQimeiTt  of  a  fchoolmafter,  who  (hould  be  allowed 
to  add  what  thpfe  who  werc-able  could  pay,  might,  perhaps,  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  ^nd  would  not  amount  to  a  great  fym.  We  prefumc  he 
lias  in  view  only  England  and  Wales  ;  for,  as  to  Scotland,  parochial 
fchools  were  elbblilhed  by  the  Scottifii  parliament  throughout  the 
)vho]e  kingdom,  after  the  Reformation  :  a  circumftance,  which,  we 
are  furpiifed  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  notice.  Thefe  fchools  have  certainly 
produced  very  great  eife6ls.  They  ccrtainhy  have  had,  and  ftill  have 
a  very  large  fliare  in  breeding  that  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprize 
for  which  even  the  lower  clafles  in  Scotland  arc  famous.  But 
^befe  fchools  have  alfo  a  tendency  to  make  young  people  diflT^tisfied 
with  the  occupations  of  *heir  fathers,  to  fly  at  higher  game,  to  drain 
every  ufeful  hand  from  mechanjchal  employment,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
produce  all  thofe  evils  which  Dr.  iVIandeville  lays  to  the  account  of  fret 
fchools,  in  his  celebrated  Ffii/e  of  the  Sees^  or  private  Vices  public  Be^ 
nefits,  Mr.  P.  by  the  bye,  agrees  with  Dr.  Mandeville  in  many 
things,  though  not  in  the  point  of  free  fchools.  So  alio  doe§  Dr. 
Adam  Smrth.  As  to  the  latier,  jt  is  fcarcely  poftible  to  fuppofe  tliat  , 
he  has  not,  in  many  things  copied  or  followed  Dr.  Mandeville,  thougl} 
he  does  not  acknowledge  it ;  in  the  fame  manlier  that  he  drew  largely 
from  Turgot  and  the  other  Frtnih  economifts,  without  any  acknow- 
Jedgitient  *.     But,  to  return  to  our  author — the,]Lacedepionjan  Legifr 

lator. 


*  See  particularly  his  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  money  and  value  of 
jncluftry  and  labour,  Vol.  I.  p.  270;  and  on  the  prodigious  effecls  of  the 
divillon  of  labour,  'V.  11.  p.  267.  Even  Mr.  Hume  may  be  fufpeded  of 
ftealing  from  Mandeville.  Comparb  Mr.  Hume's  Elfay  on  Belief,  with  the 
following,  *'afk  notonly  the  divines  and  moralilts  of  every  nation,  but  likewjfe 
aM  that  are  rich  and  powerful,  about  real  pleafurc,  and  they'll  tell  you  with 
the  Stoics  that  there  can  be  no  true  felicity  in  things  mundan^  and  corrup- 
tible. But  here  look  upon  their  lives  and  you'll  find  they  take  delight  in  no 
other.  What  muft  we  do  in  this  dilemma?.  Ihall  we  be  fo  uncharitable  a* 
to  fay  that  all  the  world  prevaricates,  and  that  this  is  not  their  opinion,  let 
them  taHc  what  they  will  ?  or  fliall  we  be  fo  filly,  as  relying  on  what  they 
fay,  to  li\\n\k  them  lincefe  in  their  lentfments,  and  16  jjot  believe  our  own 
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lator,  Lycurgus,  prefervcd,  by  his  inftitutions,  the  fevere  virtues  of  his 
cou-ntrymen,  and  their  ind*='pend<'nce,  for  fevcn  hundred  years  :  but  h« 
quenched  the  flame   of  pkafure  by   withdrawing   the  fueL     Mr.  P; 
attempts  a  more  arduous  tafk,  to  nourifh  luxury,  without  which  there 
cannot  be  indiiftry  and  commtTce  ;  and  yet  to  maintain  the  virtues  af 
fobriety^  temperance,  diligence,  and  cnmentmenr,  among  the  mafy 
of  the  people*    "  Can  a  man,  fays  Salomon,  take  coals  into  his  bofom^ 
and  not  be  burnt?"  As  to  the  pnffibiliiy  ofinrpiring  "  good  pr  nciples^ 
honour,  honefty,  and  integrity,  by  means   of  ^(Hicauon,"    it  is  not- 
for  want  of  either  teaching  or  preaching,  if  thefedo  not  already  Jift  up 
their  heads  and  flonrifli.     But  Mr.  P.  propofcs  fomc  improvements  in 
the  modes  of  education.     Some  of  thefe,  if   they  can  be  carried  into 
pradice,  may,  perhaps,  be  attended  with   good   efFc(Sls.     We  wife 
they  may.     Put  with  the  exception  of  what  h«  fays  on  the  eltabiifli- 
ment  of  paDchi*!  fchooU,  his  other  proje6ls,  on  the  head  of  educa- 
tion, do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very  promifing,  or  in  every  inftance 
eafily  pra<fticabie.      His  rtri<^ures  on  the  keeping  a  great  number  of 
girls  together  at  Boarding  Schools,  b>yond  the  age  of  fourteer),  arc  juft 
ind  important;     There  are  many  tiiiths,  of  a  moral  and  political  na- 
ture, illuftrated  in  the  Inquiry  before  us,  with  fingular  felicity.     The 
moft  important  of  all,  indeed  the  general  refult-of  the  whole  is,  that 
a  nation  in  the  midft  af  the  m»ft  fplcndid  careel*  of  profperity  fbould 
be  more  anxious  to  preferve  than  to  extend  its  acquirements,  external 
and  internal.     It  is  not  wife,  perhaps,  to  haft(in  with  too  ihuch  fpeed 
to  the  utmoft  degree  of  .perfedlion  in  any  national  purfuit  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  attain.     It  would  be  wife  to  advance  to  the  goal,  not  ra- 
pidly, but  by  flower  degrees: — '*  Perfedion  is  never  long,  or  eafily 
rendered  ftationary  :  when  things  do  not  go  forvvard,  they  naturally 
go  backward*.**     To  employ  arms  and  the  public  revenue  for  the  far- 
thefl"  poffible  extenfion*  of  colonization  and    commerce  is  downright 
madnqfs.     Nothing  fudden  is  deep-rooted  and  lading  in  the  political 
any  more  than  in  the  phyfical  world.     It  would  be  well  for  nations  tc) 
attend  more  to  the  duration  t^han  the  iotenfity,  fo  to  fpeak,  of  their  ex- 
iftcnce.     If  their  rife  vyould  be  more  flow,  they  would  hover  longer 
round  the  fummit^  and  they  woiild'go  down  the  hill  again  by   more 
leifurely  and  eafy  gradations, 
-  We  have  been  feduced  into  a  more  copious  account  of  this  work 


eyes  ?  or  ftiall  we  rather  endeavour  to  believe  otirfelves  and  them  two,  and 
fjsiy  with  Montague,  that  thpy  iri>agine,  and  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  they  be- 
lieve what  yet  they  do  not  believe?  Thefe  are  bis  words;  *  Some  impofe 
on  the  world,  and  would  be  thought  to  believe  what  they  really  don't :  but 
much  the  greater  number  impafe  on  themfelves  not  confidering,  nor  thb-^ 
roughly  apprehending,  what  it  is  to  believe. 

*        :  .       Fable  of  the  Bees,  Yo\.  II.  i^.nSi 

•  .  •  "  Difficiles  in  perfedo  mora  eft :  naturaliterque  quod  procedere  non 
jpoteft  recedit."    M^  vell.  Paxsrc,  Hi9T.  Roman,  Lib.  I.  Caput  xvi, 

than 
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than  otir  limits,  prefcri'oed,  by  the  novelty  o/  thd  fubje£^j  and  inteteft 
of  the  matier.  And  yet  it  is  not  without  difficulty  and  regret  that  we 
refrain  from  extrafling  fome  of  Mr»  P/s  ftri^ures  on  the  en- 
croach inents  of  lawyers,  and  of  that  efprii  de  cprps  which  "pervades  all 
public  bodies  from  parifh  veftries  upwards.         *     ^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  efficacy  of  thofe  preventives  which 
tre  prefcribed  by  Mr.  Playfair  for  averting,  or  averting-for  a  time,  the 
decline  and  fall  of  nations,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  have  a  ten- 
dency.this  way.  If  the  means  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  fail  of 
PftoLONGiNG  HUMAN  LIFE,  they  are  at  lead  life,  and  faIutifetou<i 
If  the  ends  propofed  refpeding  the  lives  of  both  individuals  and  ftates 
be  not  attained,  yet  many  important  truths  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
purfuit  of  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moft  valuable  difcoveries 
in  chemiftry  have  been  made  by  the  alchymifts  while  in  fearch  of  the 
philofopher's  ftone. 

We  are  now  to  prefent  our  readers -with  a  few  of  Mr.  Play  fair's 
nuts^  in  the  husk^  by  way  of  proof  and  illijftration  of  what  we  have  bb- 
fcrved  above  on  the  fubjefi  of  his  ftyle,  generally  flovenly  and  inac- 
curate^  often  uncouth,  and  fometimes  almoft  unintelligible ;  or,  aC 
leaft,  not  to  be  underftood  without  fome  pains.  In  his  preface,  page 
9,  pa  rag.  2,  he  fays —  ^ 

*'  There  remains  but  one  other  confideralion  in  reply  to  this',  a,pd  that  is, 
whether  ftates  have  neceffarily,  by  the  conftitution  and  nature  of  things, 
the  jafTie  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude,  that  are  found  in 
the  individuals  that  compole  them  ?" 

What  is  the  objeftion  to  Which  this  reply  is  made  ?  Let  the  moft 
attentive  and  penetrating  reader  perufe  the  whole  preface  up  to  this- 
quotation,  and  we  defy  him  to  point  out  any  one  paragraph  or  fen- 
tence  in  which  any  objeftion  or  dqubt  is  ftatedl  We  can  bnly  infer, 
from  the  general  fcope  of  Mr;  P.*s  reafoning,  that  he  fuppofes  it 
may  be  queftioned,  or  doubled,  whether  the  califes  of  decline  be  not 
only  natura^,  blit  neceflary  ;  and  to  that  queflion.  or  doubt,  he  replies 
by  dating  the  very  fame  queftion,  though  in  other  words,  and  difcuf. 
jGng  it.  He  is  confcious  of  what  paffes  >vithin  the  clofet  of  his  own 
pericranium  ;  but  the  reader  is  not.  The  reader  requires  the  door  to 
be  opened  by  the  aid  of  words. 

_P.  87,  parag;  3. — "  Bat  all  thefe  avail  nothing  againfl  habits  of  indudry^ 
And  being  taught  to  expeft  nothing  from  others,  but  to  depend  all  on  one^s 
own  powers^  With  this  iingW,  but  fignal,  advantage,  the  fons  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  are  always  yielding  to  the  Ton  of  the  peafanti" 

What  ?  —The  advantage  is  certainly  on  the  fide,  not  of  the  former, 
but  of  the  latter. 

Page  Si. — *'  Britain  can  only  be  firm  and  juft  [be  fhould  have  faid,  juil 
^nd  firm]  in  its  condud  towards  other  nations,  give  up  ufelefs  poffeffions, 
defend  its  true  rights  to  the  tail  point,  encourage  induftry  at  home,  and  take 
every  (lep  to  prevent  the  operati(Hi  <>f  thofe  caufes  of  decline  that  we  have 
been  oxaminiiig/* 

I^ 
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l^  this  alKhat  Britain  can  do  J — No :  but  Mrl-  P.  means,  and  (bould 
)}ave  iaid,  that  this  is  ail  that  is  neceiTary  for  the  end  in  quedion.  In 
one  place,  Mr.  P.  fpeaks  of  "  wealthy,  or,  at  leaft,  affluent  nations," 
or  ^*  WEALTH,  at  leaft,  affluence."  We  value  Mr.  Playfair's  matter 
very  much.  It  would,  doubtlefs,  be  valued  more  by  others,  if  he 
were  attentive  to  his  manner ;  but  if  he  has  not  time,  or  does  not 
choofe  to  learn  how,  to  fhave  his  o>Vn.  beard,  why  not  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  barber?  '  ^ 

It  only  remains  for  us  to,  take  notice  of  Mr  Play  fair's  mode  of  ex- 
preffing  ideas  by  engraved  lines  oc  charts.  This  mode  of  conveying 
ideas,  which  is  very  ingenious,  poflfeffes,  among  other  advantages^ 
that  of  fetting  all  the  cenfures  of  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  wholly 
at  defiance.  The  charts  are  accompanied  with  proper  defcriptipns 
ox  explanations.  They  exhibit  the  migrations,  the  rife,  the  duration, 
and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations,  in  a  man- 
ner wonderfully  eafy  and  impreflive.  lihey  require  no  exertion  of 
thought^  befides  that  of  attention  to  the  explanations. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  difpofition,  a  tum,  a  conftaat 
effort  of  the  mind,  to  clothe  every  idea — bath  abftiad  ideas  and  thofe 
derived  frorti  the  other  fcnfes — in  the  garb  and  colour  of  sioht.  This 
being,  with  refpeft  to  knowledge,'  the  predominating  fenfe,  extends  its 
influence  and,  in  fome  meafure,  its  reigo  .over  the  other  four,  as  well 
as  ail  that  has  been  called  ideas,  ideas  of  reflexion^  fubjeds  of  confci^ 
oufnefs,*and,  by  a  mod  ingenious,  fubtle,  and  accurate  metaithyiician, 
though  no  writer,*  refenfations.  But  this  is  not  the  circumilance  that 
firft  fuggefted  the  invention  of  lineal  arithmetic  to  our  author.  Though 
fertile  in  the  refources  of  gejiius  himfelf,  he  owes,  and  acknowledges^ 
himfelf  indebted  for  thi^  invention  to  his  excellent  brother,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  John  Playfair,  moft  honourably  known  to  the  philofophical  world 
as  the  editor  of  Euclid,  and  the  author  of  Proofs  and  Uluftrations  of 
.  the  Huttonian  Philofophy,  and  who  has  lately  been  tranflated  from^ 
the  Mathematical  Chair  to  that  df  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Univcr- 
fity  of  Edinburgh.  ^ 

*"  I  think  it  well/*  fays  Mr.  W.  Playfair  (in  an  ad Veriifement  prefixed  to 
hU  work),  "  to  embrace  this  opportunity,  the  beft  I  have  had,  and,  perhaps, 
the  lad  I  ever  (hall  have,  of  making  fome  return  (as  far  as  acknowledgment 
is  a  return),  for  an  obligation  of  a  nature  never  to  be  repaid,  by  acknow- 
,  [edging  publicly,  that,  to  the  bed  and  moil  affedionate  6^  brothers,  I  ow^ 
thf  in  mention  rf  thofe  charts. 

*'  At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  my  brother,  wtio,  in  a  n\oft  exem- 
plary manner,  mat'htained  and  educated  the  family  his  father  heft^  made  roe 
keep  a  regider,  expr«ffing  the  variations  h^  lines  on  a  divided  fcale.  He 
taught  me  to  know,  that  whatever  can  be  expreflTed  in  nun^bers  can  be  re- 
pfefented  by  lines.  The  chart  of  the  thermomeler  was  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple with  tnofe»giv<3n  here.     The  appUcatitm  only  is  difierent/' 


'-  ■  ■■■» 


^  Cfaneral  Albert  Melville,  of 'Mounl  MeWille;^  Fifeihire. 
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In  chart  I,  repf-efcnting  the  rife  and  fall  of  nations  tfi at  nave  fecrt' 
particularly  Siftingu  flicd  for  wealth  or  power,  there  is  one  thing 
wanting,  that  is  referred  to  in  the  exrplanation.  This  cannot,  pro-^ 
perly  fpeaking,  be  called  a  defect  in  the  engraving,  which  is  a  Very 
curious  and  impreflive  exhibition  of  the  migrations  and  viciifitudes  of 
wealth  and  power  j  As  a  fomewhat  of  redtmdancy  in  the  defcription, 
'*  The  part  (haded  of  a  darkifli  colour,  and  growing  gradually  lighter 
at  both  edges,  reprefenis  thofe  centuries  of  ignorance  whirh  fucceeded 
the  fall  ot  the  Romaa  empire."  (P.  78.)  This  part  of  the  defign 
may  be  fupplied  in  future  editions^  when  the  plate^  fo  improved,'may 
be  fent  to  the  purchafers  of  the  prefent  edition.  ' 

In  page  13,  we  meet  with  a  reference  to  Appendix  (A.)  and  in  page 
li,  to^Appendix  (B).  But  Mr.  Playfair  informs  us  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  work,  that  the  defign  of  an  Appendix  was  altered  "  from 
the  confideration  that  readers  of  hiftory  do  not  require  folitary 
fa£ts,  by  way  of  illuilration,  though  fuch  are  (or  may  be,  for  they 
are'not  always  fo)  eafyro  be  produced."  We  cannot  as  critics  but 
proteft  againft  this  utter  rejeftlon  of  Appendixes.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  preciicly,  Mr*  Playfair  (hould  avoid  making  notes.  For  Appen- 
dixes are  nothing  elfe  than, bundles  of  notes  and  iltuftrations ;  yet  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Playfair  himfelf,  for. a  great  variety  of  notes^ 
very  well  calculated  for  the  proof  and.  iliuftration  of  different  parti-* 
culars.  The  volume  is  very  properly  wound  up,  with  a  very  judici* 
ous  and  pretty  copious  Index. 


Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain^  from  17 ty  to  1783. 
By  Robert  Beatfon,  Efq.  L.L.D.  6  Vol.  Longman  and  Co.  Lon- 
don^;  A.  Conftable  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  and  A.  Brown,  Aber- 
deen^  1804.  ,  ^ 

THE  three  firft  volumes  of  this  interefting  work  were  publifhed 
before,  and  were_  very  favourably  taken  notice  of,  by  different 
i^views,  in  1 79 1. 

The  firft  and  fecond  volumes  contain  a  minute  and  circumftantial 
account  of  the  naval  fervices  and  tranfaftions  of  this  country,  and 
the  military  operations  conaeSed  with  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  1727  to  1762  inclufive.  And  to  thefe  the  third  volume 
/erves  as  an  appendix,  in  which  thofe  materials,  that^would  have 
tended  to  incumber  the  text  and  ititerrupt  the  narrative,  fuch  as  th^ 
defcriptions  of  places,  public  letters,  capitulations,  naval  and  ;iiilitary 
returns,  lines  of  battle,  &c;  Sec  are  carefully  collected  and  chronolo- 
gically arranged. 

The  .fourth  and  fifth  volumes  comprife  the  naval  proceedings  of 
Great  Britain,  with  fuch  military  opicrations  as  were  ^  eontemporan^ 
ous  and  connected  with  them  from  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau  in  No.: 
yember,   1762,  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1782. 
,    And  thib  fixth  volume  is  an  appendix  to  the  foiirth  and  fifth,  coo- 
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taihing  fuch  papers,  documencs,  and  materials,  as  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  iptroduced  into  the  text. 

As  the  profeiTed  obje(Sl  of  Do^or  Beatfon,  in  this  perf  rmance  ir 
to  give  a  diltin<S(y  minute  and  circumftantial  narration  of  the  naval 
fe^vices  and  txanfadions  of  Great  Britain,  from   1727  to   178J,  and 
of  fiich  military  operations  only,  as  were  dependent  on,  or  at  lead  natu- 
rally connected  ^ith  them,  it  cannot  in  any  refped  be  regarded  either 
as  a  general  hiftory  of  this  country,  or  even  a  complete  particular  hiftory 
6f  her  fervi^e  both  by  fea  and  land  during  that  period.     He  mighty 
perhaps,  without  impropriety, have  called  it  the  hiftory  of  the  naval 
tranfa£lions  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  fuch  land-fervice  as  were  con- 
lie<Sled  with  them  from  1727  to  1783.     But  he  has  nv  deflly  declined 
affuming  the  name  of  hiliory  for  it,  as  heiinforms  us  from  a  d>flivience 
in  his  own  abilities  to  give  ic  that  high  polifh  and  finifhing  which  a 
well-written  hiftory  requires.     His  ffyle,  however,  th  )Ugh  fimple, 
naked^and  unadorned,  is  better  calculated  for  the  correal  narratioi)  o£ 
truth^  which  is  the  eye  of  hiftory,  than  one  that  is  laboured,  ftatety^^ 
afFeded,  flowery,  or  highly  iinifhed. 

Although  his  principal  objed  in  this  work  was  to  recount  minutely 
and  particularly  the  m^ritim^  aiFairs  of  Gteat  Britain,  i.e  deemed  iC 
expedient,  ufeful,  and  requifite,  to  record  fuch  military  operations  as 
had  any  relation  to  them,  that  his  r^rad-  rs  might  be  able  to  perpeive 
the  efFe(^s  of  both  fervices  judicioufly  combined  and  their  miitual  tn« 
fluenre  on  each  other.  Our  infular  fitUiLion  natiiraiiy  creates  an  in* 
feparable  connexion  between  them  in  moft  cafes,  and  renders  the  co-> 
operation  of  ihipping  on  almoft  every  military  enterprise  to  a  certain 
degree  indifpenfibly  neceiTary.  Our  troops  themfelvvs  ought,  there- 
fore, xn  time  of  peac^,  to  be  inftiu£led  in  the  ufe  of  the  o^r  and  the 
management  of  boats  and  fmail  craft,  and  to  be  madt  a  fort  of  am* 
phtbious  animals  before^  they  take  the  field,  in  order  to  r,ender  them 
ufeful  in  various  wayis,  and  their  operations  fuccefsful  on  actual  fer- 
vice.  Such  a  fyftem  of  ferviceable  inftrudion  might  eafily  be  carried 
into  efFeft  without  preventing  them  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  eflential  p^rts  of  tallies  and  difcipline.  The  habituating  of 
them  in  time  of  peace  not  only  to  fuch  fervices,  butalfo  to  the  eredtion 
of  works,  and  the  performance  of  eveiy  other  duty  and  fpecies  of  fatigue 
ocolfionally  that  are  requifite  on  a  campaign,  would  give  tifem  im- 
ineofe  advantages  over  troops  unaccuftomed  to  chem.  The  principal 
parit  of  'their  time  and  attention  is  generally  directed  towards  trifling^ 
objcds,  manoeuvres,  and  exercifes,  that  arc  better  calculated  for  pleaf- 
iog  the  eye  than  defeating  an  enen^y,  that  are  not  only  ufelefs  in  the 
field,  but  utterly  impradicable  in  action.  The  truth,  indeed,  is 
this,  that  .marines  are  the  natural  troops  of  this  country. 

This  work  begtnswhere  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  lives  of  the  Admt« 
rak  leaves  off  5  and,  although  it  ext;ends  down  only  to  1783,  the  a\i» 
thor  informs  us,  that  he  means  to  continue  it  to  1 74^9,  and  that  this 
continuation  of  it  is  in  great  forw^udhefs. 

In  regarfi  to  his  ftyle,  he  obferVes,  that ,  he  meant  it  to  be  plain; 
Ko.  X.XXXZX.  v^L,  xxit.  T     '  and 
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and  wi(hcd  it  to  be  perfpicuous.  Wc  think  he  has  accompUflied  hit 
intcniioii,  and  obtained  his  wifli.  It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
^per  to  Jay  before  our  readers,  a  fpecimen  or  two  of  his  manner  of  de- 
fer i  hi  ng  naval  a£lJohs. 

The  one  is  the  engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  M. 
De  Conflans,  on  the  19th  November,  1759,  with  nis  obfervations 
thereon. 

*  *^  On  t^he  19th,  the  wind  at  laft  became  fair;  when  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
ordered  the  Maidftonc  and  Coventry  t'rigaies  a-hcad  of  the  fleet,  the  on^ 
on  the  ilai  board,  and  the  other  on  the  lai  board  bow.  Early  in  theiporning 
of  the  20lh,  he  ordered,  the  Magnaniroe  ti-head  to  make  the  land.  About 
half  an  hour  after  eight,  the  Maidltone  made  the  fignal  for  feeing  a  fleet; 
and,  loon  thereafter,  the  Magnanime  made  the  (ignal  that  they  were  ene- 
mies. Sir  Edward  Hawke  immediately  made  the  lignal  for  a  Iine-of-battle 
abfea/i,  in  order  to  draw  the  (hips  that  were  aftern  up  with  him  ;  and  foon 
afterwards,  he  made  the  fignal  for  the  feven  ftiips  neared  the  enemy  to 
chafe,  dravv  into  a  line-of-batt!e  a-head,  and.  to  endeavour  to  flop  them,' 
until  the  re'ft  of  the  iquadron  could" get  up,  hoping  by  this  means  to  bring 
on  a  general  enga^^ement.  When  the  Maidflone  firft  got  fight  of  the  ene-i 
niy's  fleet,  they  were  in  cbale  of  Commodore  Duff's  iquadron^  which 
they  would  foon  have  overpowered. 

"  On  their  difcovering  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  fleet,  they  fell  into  great  con- 
fufion,  but  feemed  at  lali  to  come  to  a  determination  to  fight.  They  re- 
called their  iliips  that  were  in  chafe  of  Commodore  DufTs  fquadron,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  line.  Every  one  thought,  from  the  equality  of  th« 
two  fquadrons,  the  battle  would  be  long  and  bloody ;  yet  in  all  the  Britifh 
fleet,  ,there  was  not  a  failor  but  reckoned  on  viclory.  The  difpofition  of 
the  enemy  was  of  great  fervice  to  us,  as,  while  they  were  forming  .their 
line,  our  Ihips  approached  them  faft.  When  nearly  up  with  them,  M.  de 
Coiifians  feerrjed  to  have  changed  his  plan  of  operations;  and,  inflead  of 
wailing  to  engage  the  BritiQi  fleet,  he  made  oflf.  They  were  then  near 
tlieir  own  coait,  with  the  dangers  of  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  at  the  fame  time  knew  how  to  avoid  them.  Perhaps  M.  de  Conflans. 
imagined,  that  getting  the  Britifli  fleet  to  follow  his  among  the  rocks  and 
fl.oals,  vvitii  vihich  the  (liore  abounds,  and  of  which  we  were  in  a  great 
pte-d^ure  ignorant,  was  the  bell  aijd  fureft  expedient  he  could  fall  upon  to 
deleatit,  efpecially  as  the  weather  was  tempcfluouk,  and  the  day  almoH  at 
the,  fhortefl.  The  enemy  endeavoured  to  keep  their  fleet  together,  and 
jfteered  right  before  the  wind  for  the  fliore,  vvhich  was  not  more  than  four 
le^igues  fo  leeward.  '  ,  * 

**  At  two  o'clock,  they  began  to  fire  at  our  headmoft  (hips;  and  about  half 
an  hour  ifterwards,  the  Warlpight  and  Dorfelfhire  being  clote  up  with  the 
enemy's  rear.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  made  the  lignal  for  engaging.  Soon  af- 
ter the  Revenge,  Magnanime,  Toxbay,  Montague,  Refolution,  Swiftfure, 
and  Defiance,  came  into  a6lion.  The  battle  now  raged  with  great  fury. 
The  Formidable,  in  which  was  M.  du  Verger,  t\\6  French  Rear-Admiral,. 
was  attacked  by  the  Refoluti6ni  when,  afler  i'uliaining  a  fevere  cannonade 
i'xiAn  hej;,  and  a  broadfide  or  two  from  every  Britifli  lliip  as  they  palTed,  tbq. 
Forniidable  Hruck  about  four  o'clock.  Captain  Speke  fent  his  boats  and 
took  poireffion  of  her.  The  lofs  of  men  on  board  the  Formidable  was 
dreadful;  M.  dii  Verger,  and  upwards  of  two  hiUM^red  men  being  killed.' 

•       ^     '  Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile,  thfs  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral^'and  all  the  (hips  in  the  rear,  uTed 
,€very  means  in  their  power  t6  get  into  adion.     The  Thefee  fullained  a 
warm  adlion  with  the  Magnanirae;   but  t|ie  latter  being  difabled,  by  one 
of  our  Hiips  runping  fuul  of  her,  llie  fell  aftern.     TTie  Thelise  was  then  at- 
tacked by  the  Torbay,  Captain  Keppel,  the  former  of  which  foon  after 
went  to  the  bottom.     This  melancholy  accident  happened  through  a  piece  of 
f€lf-})ride  of  her  Captain,  who  had  ordered  his  lower  tier  of  guns  td  be  ruii 
out  when  he  firfl  engaged  with  the  Magnanime ;  and  foon  after  he  began  to 
engage  the  Torbay,  a  heavy  fquall  of  wind  came  on.     Having  omitted  to 
order  his  lower  ports  to  pe  ihut,  and  the    pilot  informing  him,  that  the 
vertel  was  by  this  means  (hipping  a  great  deal  of  water ;  he  was  piqued  at 
being  taught  his  duty,  per(ifted-in  keeping  the  ports  open,  and  loon  after,' 
the  Thefee  funk.     Of  a  crew  which  confined  of  eight  hundred  men,  oply 
twenty  were  faved;  thefe  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the  Britifh 
from  the  topmads  of  the  wreck,  which  appeared  above  water.     Before 
this  accident,  her  Captain,  M.  de  Kerfaint,  was  efteemed  a  good  o(!icer. 
Owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  Torbay  was  in  the  greateft  danger  of  a  (imi- 
larfat^;  when  Captain  Keppel,  by  fuperior  feaman(hip,  and  ordering  the 
lower  ports  to  be  (hut,  faved  the  (hip ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  Torbay 's 
powder  was  fpoiled,  which  obliged  Captain  Keppel  to  order  his  men,  wlien 
they  were  going  to  engage  the  Thefee,   not  to  throw  away  a  (hot.     Soon 
after  this,  the  enemy's  Ihip  the  Superbe  went  to  the  bottom,  fuppofed  to 
have  peri  filed  from  the  fame  caufe  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Thelise. 

'*Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  along  fide  of  the  So- 
leil-Royal;  on  board  of  which  was  M.  de  Conflans;    but  the   French  Ad- 
miral, not  relifliing  fuch  a  potent  a^itagonift,    kept  going  off,  leaving  the 
rear  of  his  fleet  engaged.     Lord  Howe  in  the  Magnanimej  (bon  got  clofe- 
ly  engaged  with  the  unfortunate  Thef<6e;  when  the  Warfpight  eagerly 
pufliing  on,  in  order  to  flop  the  enemy's  van  fioifi  getting  off,    ran  foul  of 
his  fliip.  The  Magnanime  and  Warfpight  were  foon  feparated,  without  fuf^ 
taining  much  damage  from  each  other.     His  Lordftiip  then  renewed  the  at-t 
tack  of  the  Thefee,  when  being  again  run  foul  of  by  the  Montague,  the 
foreyard  of  his  fliip  was  carried  away.     The  enemy's  fliip  made  off;  and, 
i>efore  the  two  velfels  could  get  clear. of  each  other,  flie  was  out  of  reach, 
to  the  great  grief  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  by  this 
unlucky  difafter,  they  would  lofe  their  fliare  of  the  glory  of  the  <ijy.     But 
obferving  the  frencli   Heros  to  the  leeward,  and  fbmewhat  di fabled,  he 
bore  down  fo  clofe  upon  her,  that,    in  ranging  along- fide,  he  carried  away 
the  fluke  of  one  of  his  anchors.     He  attacked  this  Ihip  with  the  greatefl- 
bravery,  and  foon  compelled  her  to  flrike.     She  came  to  an  anchor;  but  it^ 
blowing  very  hard,  no  boat  could  be  fent  on  board  of  her  :  and  her  Cap-^ 
tain  run  her  aQiore  in  the  night,  and  landed  his  men.     The  Britifli  fliips  had 
now  got  well  up  with  the  enemy's  fleet.     The   Royal  George  was  in  tha 
centre  firing  at  every  Q>ip  within  reacH.     The  Vice-Admiral,  Mars,  Hero, 
&c.  were  all  pufhing  hard  to  come  in  for  a  fliare  of  the  glory  of  the  day*   - 
A  little  before  night,   the  enemy's  fleet  divided  ;    and  M/  de  Beaufremont, 
the   French   Vice-Admiral*,  with  the.  Tonnant/ Orient,  Intrepide,  Mag-' 
nifique,  Dauphin  Royal,  Juflef,  Dragon,  Brilliant,  and  Bizarre,  went  off 
to  the  fouthward,  within  the  Four-bank,    fuppofed  with  a  defign  to  dra\V,' 
ihe  Britifh  after  them,  in  order  to  lead  them  on  the  bank.     Sir  Edward 

^'•'This  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  of  knmvledge  and  experi'cntes' 
f  She  vras  wrecked  the  next  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire. 

T  '2  Hawke 
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Hawke  judged  rightly  in  not  purfuing  them.  The  daylight  was  almofl 
V  ffone;  and  being  on  an  enemy's  coaft,  of  which  he  was  in  a  great  meafure 
Ignorant,  farrouiided  with  iilands,  rocks,  and  (hoals»  no  pilots  on  board, 
fhat  would  take  charge  of  the  (hips,  and,  in  addition  t6  thefe,  a  lee  (hore, 
and  dormy  weather,  he  made  the  (ignal  for  the  fleet  to  come  to  an  anchor. 
Darknefs  alone  faved  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  put  an  end^ 
to  the  a6iion.  A  lew  hours  more  day  light,  and  probably  they  would  all 
have  Jbeen  taken  or  dedrOyed.  n  ^ 

V  "  Frpm  a  grofs  deUs6i  or  impropriety  in  the  night  (ignals  then  in.ufe,  and 
nvhich  were  eflablidied  by  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  the  very  falutary 
meafure  adopted  by  Sir  £dward  Hawke,  of  bringing  the  fleet  to  an -Anchor 
at  .  the  time  be  did,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  nioft  fatal  con- 
iequences,^and  might  have  proved  the  deftruclion  of  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Britain.  By  thefe  inflrtfdions,  the  (ignal  to  anchor  by  night  was,  two 
gui\s  (ired  from  the  Admiral's  (hip,  without  lights,  or  other  nf&eans  being 
tifed  by  which  they  could  be  did  hi  gui  (lied)  from  any  other  guns  firing  at  the 
&me  time.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  towards  the  conclufion  of  a 
batll^,  only  terminated  by  the  want  of  light,  there  muil  be  firing  on  all 
ildes ;  and  that  confequently,  two  guns  (ired  from  the  Admiral's  (hip,  could 
not,  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  be  diflingutilied  as  a  fignal.  The  obedience  16 
fuch  aconfufed  order  was  fuch  as  might  beexpecled:  only  a  few  of  the 
ibips  which  were  near  the  Admiral,  knew  any  thing  of  his  having  anchor- 
ed :  the  others  either  flood  out  to  Tea,  or  anchored  on  diflTerent  places  of 
the  coaft,  as  they  vvere.urged  to  that  rneafure  by  neocflity,*  From  this  di- 
vided (tale  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  it  is  evident,  that  had  ihe  French  (hips  kept 
in  a  colle^ive  i>ody,  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  by  following  the  route 
of  M.  de  Seaafremont  within  the  Four-bank",  the)  might  liave  attacked  the 
lew  ftiips  which  remained  at  anchor  near  Admiral  Hawke,  in  the  morning 
of  the  21(1,  with  fuch  fuperior  force  as  mull  have  given  them  a  deciilve  and 
complete  viftory.  ^ 

"  Thefe  fads  fuggeftfomc  very  ferious  and  important  refledions  mi  the 
fubje6l  of  (ignals ;  as,  in  this  inflance,  they  appear  to  be  of  (b  much  «con- 
fequence,  that  by  a  defect  in  them  alone,  Britain  might  have  been  expofed 
to  an  invafion,  and  France  left  miftrefs  of  the  Tea,  notwithftanding  the  ef- 
forts of  a  (kilfiil  and  gallant  commander,  (econded  by  the  exertions  of  the 
inoftadive  and  intrepid  feamen  embarked  in  a  fuperior  fleet.  It  perhaps 
may  be  matter  of  furprize  to  fome  of  the  inliabitahts  of  this  ifland  to  be  iiv- 
formed,  that  the  fame  (ignals  are  ftill  in  force,  and  continue  to  direct  ll>e 
evolutions  of  the  Britjlli  fleet*  ;  and  that  they  were  formed  during  the  laft 
century.  It  may  alfo  appear  ft  range,  that  among  all  tlic  various  improve- 
saents  .which  have  pervaded  naval  affairs  fince  that  time,  no  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  3oard  of  Admiralty,  have'  ever  beftovved  fufficient  time  in 
confidering  of  a  proper  change  in  thi?  |ja.t  of  the  fea-fervice.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds'from  wantof  fuflficient  yiower  in  liiti  Admiralty  to  make  the  alterations, 
fo  much  wanted,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  app?yig  to  Parliament  to  irj- 
Veft  them  with  the  neceffary  authority,  fo  as  to  have  the  naval  inftrudlions 
thoroughly  examined,  and  a  new  code  drawn  up  containing  the  necefl^ary  al- 
terations; which  code  fhoukl  be  infpeded  and  approved  of  by  a  Court  of 
Inquiry-,  confifting  of  the  beft  informed  naval  olfficers.  To  (bme, .  thl« 
may  appear  trifling;  but  the  firfl  naval  chara6lers  in  the  kingdom  know  it. 
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to  be  a  "matter  of  fuch  moment  to  Britain,  that  on  it  the  fafet)"  of  her  fleets, 
\y  night  as  well  as  day,  and  the  proper  management  of  tlietti  in  time  of 
battle  or  other  danger,  in  a  great  meafure  depeqds.'^ 

The  other  is  the  a^ion  that  has  been  varioufly  talked  of,  be- 
tween CommcM]ore  Johnftone  and  M.  de  SufFrcn,  at  Port  Praya,  in 
St.  jago,  in  1781. 

**  By  the  befl  accoants  of  this  extraordinary  afiatr;  it  appears  that  it  was 
tbe  information'  which  he  had  received,  of  tlie  ^unprepared  (late  of  the 
Britiih  fquadron,  the  negligent  portion  in  which  it  was  arjrang«d,  a^d  the 
fatal  fecurity  into  which  it  was  (bemingly  lulled,  that  prompted  the  Cheva- 
lier de  SufTren  to  make  the  attack.  The  Bay  is  fo  formed,  that  it  could 
bave  admitted  of  an  excellent  difpofition  of  the  (liipfi.  The  depth  of 
water  in  it  gradually  increaCes,  as  it  recedes  from  the  ihore,  from  three  to 
fifteen  fathoms,  and  the  points  of  land  at  each  extremity  are  ibmethfng  left 
than  a  league  afunder.  In  fuch  a  iituation,  the  imalleli  and  mod  detence«^ 
lefs  ve0e1s  might  have  been  anchored  neared  the  (])ore ;  nekt  to  thele,  as 
the  water  deepened,  rdight  have  been  placed  the  (lorediips  and  Indiamen;' 
and  without  thefe  the  Cortimodore  with  th^  war  flaps,  to  protect  the  whole* 
Jnftead  of  adopting  fo  jadicious  an  arrangetnent,  the  iieel  had  unfortunately 
come  to  anchor  in  the  moil  intermixed  manner:  and.  in  the  midfl  of  this 
heap  of  confadon  ^wan  the  Commodore's  (hip,  the  Romney  of  fitly  guns. 
Happily,  however,  the  Hero  of  Icventy-four,  the  Monmouth,  of  <ixiy- 
lour,  and  the  Jupiter  of  fifty  guns,  were  on  the  outer- moit  range,  and  thefe 
laved  tlie  whole  from  deilrudion.  No  vejr«l  wasl^e;  t  cruizing  in  tlie  of« 
-fmag  to  give  early  notice  of  an  enemy's  approach,  and  on  the  ]6th  of  April 
no  fueh  approach  feems  to  have  been  expected:  for,  on  that  day,  great  num- 
bers of  the  different  crews  were  on  (hofc,  I'ome  employed  in  the  various 
iervic^s  of  watering,  embarking  live  cattle,  obtaining  fruits  and  vegetable* 
others  in  filhing,  and  many  taking  a  little  recreation.  The  whole  number  ab- 
fcnt  amountit)g  to  about  tiUeen  hundred  pvrfons.  Tlie  Commodore,  dilpleafed 
with  the  (ituation  of  his  fleet,  was  alio  abfent,  giving  dirocllons  For  fbme  thipt 
which  had  drifted  too  near  each  other  to  remove,  when  the  liisoffifiy  guns^ 
which)  wit!)  a  firefliip  and  a  bomb  ketch,  had,  on  their  retdrn  from  the  luand 
of  May,  anchored  farther  out  in  the  bay  than  any  of  the  fleet,  made  the  fig- 
nai  about  half  pafl  nine  in  the  mornipg,/for  feeing  eleven  fail  in  the  offing 
towards  the  N.  E.  v  The  Commodore,  immediately  on  obferving  thi!*,  re- 
turned on  b<»ard  the  Romney,  and  made  the  (jgnal  for  all  peribn.^  to  come  from 
the  Ihore,  und  to  repair  on  board  of  their  refpec^ive  fliips.  Thrs  hgnal  was 
enfijrced  by  tlie  repeated  firing  of  guns;  and  a  boat  was  fent  to  the  flwre, 

^  with  orders  to  exp<'ditc  the  rd^jmbarkation  as  much  as  pofTible.     A  fignal 
was  likevvife   made  t  >  unmoor,  and  another  to  prepare  for  battle.     The 

*  Commodore  then  went  on  board  the  Ifis,  ffom  which  he  plainly  dilcovered 
live  large  fliips  of  the  line,  and  fevcral  fmaller  (hfp«,  ilanding  in  for  the' 
land,  ^y  this  time,  Nf<  de  SuffVen  had  feparated  his  line  ot  battle  flirps 
from  his  convoy,  and  was  making  fignals  by  fuperior  and  inferior  flags, 
which  enabled  the  Commodore  to  determine  with  certainty  that  they  were 
French  Ibips.  I^eihen  returrled  on  board  the  Romney/  calling  to  the  Eafi 
India  Ihips,  as  he  |>afl*ed  and  repalTed,  to  prepare  k^x  battle.  A  quarter 
before  eleven,  the  ftrange  (hips  appeart^d  coming  round  tne  ea!t  ponU  of 
land>  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  a-head  and  lea^linginto  the  bay.  That 
they  intended  to  attack  the  King's  fleet  was  then  pretty  evjdent ;  for  they 

J^ad. firings  wbii:h  were  paii^d  to  their  cables  along  ihe  outiide  of  their 

fliips. 
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iliips:  and  although  the  port  was  neutral,  it  ts  a  well  known  fa8,/  that  the 
French,  when  it  luited  their  conveniency,  or  when  they  pofTefled  a  fupe- 
rior  iorcc,  were  feldom  fcrupulous  in  refpedling  fuch  rights.  Befides,  as  the 
Portuguefe  fort  and  gar ri Ion  were  utterly  incapable  of  affording  proteft ion 
to  the  fleet,  or  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  there  was  every  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  thefe  would  be  little  regarded.  The  Commodore  was 
not  therefore  difappointed  in  conjedhiring,  that  a  battle  Was  at  hand.  , 

**  Never  was  the  BritiQi  fleet  attacked  at  (o  much  difadvantage  as  this. 
■Befides  the  injudicious  pofltipn  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  enemy,  it 
fttffered  from  various  other  cmbarrallraents.     One  of  thefe  was,  that  the 
decks  of  moft  of  the  (lihps  were  encumbered  with  water  cafks  and  live 
jfiocik,  for  the  removal  of  which,  the  fuddennefs  of  the  attack  did  not  a^iow 
fufficient   time.     It  proved  a  moft  fortunate  circumfiance  lor  the  Britifli, 
that  M.  d€  Suffren  was-either  b^dly  feconded  by  his  Captains,  or  that  hu 
•  did  not,  on  this occafion,  difplay  thofc  eminent  abilities,  which  (hone  wilh 
fo  much  luftre,   in  Ihe  many  hard  battles  which  he  afterwards  fought  with 
&ir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  Eaft  Indies.     He  deprived  himfelf  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  force  which  he  poHTj^fled,  by  attacking  the  Britifti  fquadron  with 
three  (hips  only,  and  allowing  his  other  two  ^l^ps  to  get  into  the  thick  of 
their  fleet,  for  the  pur|:^ore  of  making  prizes.     With   great  appearance  of 
:relblulion    and- courage  thp  French  fquadron  advanced;  and  their  Com- 
•niodore  led  on,  within  two  cables  length   of  the  Monmouth,  Jupiter,  and 
Hero,  pafling  the  Diana  frigate,  Tyror  bomb, /and  Infernal  (ireihip,  which 
lay  without  the  reft  of  the  Ihips.     When  he  had  done  this,  M.  dc  Suflfren, 
*in  the  Heros  of  ieventy-four  guns,  hoif^ed   his  broad  pendant,   and   his 
fquadron  difplayfd  their  colours.     He  then  hauled  up  his  courfes,  and  fired 
two  fliot  at  the  Ifis  from  his  larboard  bow  as  he  luffed  up*      Immediately 
after   tliat,  permitting  his  fl)ip  to  (hoot  up  in  the  wind,  as  far  as  the  force 
with  which   (he  was  tailing  would  carry  her,  he  dropt  his  anchor  a-breafl 
•of  the  Monmouth,  andjbegan  \o  fire  as  faft  as  poflUble  at  the  diflferent  fliips. 
His  faiU,  however,  were  then  flying  in  the  greateft  corifufion,  fo  that  the 
fpring  which  he  had  on  his  cable  did  n6t  hold,  when  the  (hip  was  checked 
to  brmg  up  ;  and  he  dro\'e  a-breaft  of  the  Hero  of  leventy-fbor  guns. 

"  No  faoner  had  the  French  Xommodore  fired  his  two  guns  at  the 

•Ifis,  than  that  (hip,  feconded  by  the  Hero,  Moumouth,  and  Jupiter,  an<J 

\i>flifted  by  the  Diana  and 'Other  ftiips,  opened  every  gun  they  coufd  bring 

•to  bear  upon  the.  enemy,    with  great  power  and  efl'e?9t.  Commodore  John- 

flone  making  the  (ignal  for  ^ttle  at  the  fame  time.     The  Annibal  of  (e- 

venty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  Trejnignon,vvas  the  next  (liip 

.that  followed  M.  de  Suffren,  anchored  a-head  of   him,  and  commenced  a 

furious  cannonade.     The  next  oftthe  enemy's  ftiips  was  (he  Artefient)f 

iixty-four  guns,    commanded  by  a  M.  de  Cardillac.     Site  endeavoured  to 

pafs  through  the  Hritilh*  fleet.  In  order  to  attack  the  Romney :  but  being 

unable  toeffecl  this,  0ie  anchored  kfiern  of  their  Commodore,  and  continued 

\o  engage  there  lor  a  (hort  time,  with  her  fails  unfurled  and  flying  about, 

until  Ihe  boarded  the- Fortitude  and  Hipchinbrook  Eaft  India  tbips.     Her 

Captain  being  then  killed^    (lie  put  to  fea.     The  Vengeur^    the  fourth 

French  fliip,  ran  on  different  lines,  luffing  arid  beacing  up  as  ftie  paffcd 

among  the  (kirts  of  the  Britifli  fliips,  biit  in  fo  great  confufion,  that  it  was 

with  the  utmoft  difficuJty  that  The  was  able  to  clear  the  rcaf  of  rock 5^ 

•whjdi  flretches  out  from  the  weft  point  of  the  bay.     The  Sphynx  of  fixty- 

fuur  guns  was  their  fifth  fliip.     She  alfo  run  in  among  the  convoy,  firing  at 

-    ■  ^     ■  ■■-■     *  •      '        «.    •     •        "     •  '^vei'y 
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every  one  6f' them  within  hec  reach;  and  af%  fhepafTed^aldhg^.  endeavoured 
to  board  feveral,  but  yi  ev^ry  attempt  was  foiled.  • 

".  Tlie  unfortunate  (iXuation  of  the  Romney  was  fuch,  (hat  (he  was  In  a 
great  meafure  deprived  of"  her  (hare  of  the  glory  that  fell  to  the  (hips  which 
repulfed  the  enemy.     She  could  fire  oniy  a  lew  of  her  guns,  through  open^  ' 
ings,  of  which  it  required  great  management  to  avail  herlelf,  without*  in- 
juring the  convoy.     Being  thus  cut  ofF>from  taking  an  adive  part  in  the 
engagement.   Commodore  John ftone,  accompanied  by  Geileral  Medows; 
went  on  board  of  the  Hero,  then  in  warm  action,  "and  keeping  up  a  tre^ 
mendous  fire.     When  the  battle  had  continued  ^bout  twenty  minutes^  mbfi 
of  the  India  (liips  and  ftore-fliips  had  recovered  from  their  furpriie,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  which  greatly  annoyed  the-  enemy.     Nothing  could  exceed 
the  courage  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  by  fuch  of  his  ^ajefty'sr  (liips  a» 
were  engaged.     Though  oppofed  to  (hips  th^t  catried  much  heavier  metal 
than  they  did,    fighting  near  an  hour,  they  rendered  the  (ituation  of  the 
French  Commodore  fo  unpleafant,  that  he  was  glad  tb  follow  (he  example 
of  his  fecond  aftern,  by  cutting  his  cable  and  getting  out  of  the  bay  in  the 
beft  manner  he  c®uld.     The  Annibal  was  now  the  only  (hip  that  the  erie- 
my  had  in  action :  and  (lie  of  courfe  became   the  object  at-  which  the 
whole  fire  of  the   Britifhs  fleet  was  diredted :  flie  was  foon  completely 
dKabled:  her  fails  and  rigging  were  demoliQied,  all   her  mafts  went  by 
jhe  board,  and  even  apiece  of  her  bowfprit  tumbled  along  with  them  into 
the  water.     The  fire  which  (lie  returned,  when  in  this  dreadful  fituation,. 
vras  (low  and  incffeflual :  her  <^|oui:s  were  (hot  away  ;  and  fome  (uppo fed 
.  that  (he  had  (Iruck.  This,  however,  was  dented  by  her  crew,  who  firedWome 
guns  after  that  accident.     Having  remained  in   this  woeful  condition-  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  (lie  cut  her  cable,  went  round  on  her  heel, 
drove  before  the  wind,  which  then  blew  pretty  frefli  from  the  (liore/  and 
foon  rejoined  M.  de  Suffren,  who  waited  for  her  at  the  entrance  bf  the 
bay,    in  order  to  cover  her  retreat,  left,  in  her  difabled  flate,-  Ihe  (hould 
have  been  purfued  by  the  frigates  of  the  Britilh  fquadron. 

^*  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  Annibal,  Commodore  john(tone  returned  to 
his  (liip  the  Romney,  on  which  his  broad  pendant  had  been  fiying^uring 
the  whole  time  of  the  engagement,  and  made  a  fignal'  for  all  the  Captains 
to  come  on  board.  After  hearing  *the  condition  ot  every  ftiip  in  the  fqua-. 
dron,  Jje  gave  orders  for  the  (liips  of  war  to  cut  and  ilip,  as  faft  as'  they 
couJd  get  to  fea,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  vidoi^y :  and  likewife  diredled  - 
every  uiip  tha|  was  in  their  way  to  (lip  their  cables  alfo,  that  nothing  might 
impede  his  Majefty's  (hips  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  \i  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  while  this  was  doing,  the  Commodore  had  not  left  orders 
with  the  Captain  of  fome  (loop  of  war,' or  with  the  commander  of  (bme 
of  the  armed  tranlports,  to  conduct  the, convoy  to  a  proper  rendezvous, 
•whilft  he,  with  all  the  capital  (liips,  frigates,,  and  San  Carlos  armed  ftorefliip, 
went  to  attack  the  enemy;  left  he  (hould  be  carried  fo  far  by  fh^  purfuit, 
Qr  (0  difabled  in  the  action,  as  not  to  be  able  to  beat  up  ag«in  to  the  iftand 
^\^  St.  Jago.  A  few  minutes  would  haye  been  fufficient  for  giving  this 
order  j  and  no  danger  could  have  accrued  to  the  convoy,  fVom  being  con- 
ducted to  the  rendezvous  by  (b  (lender  an  efcort,  for  the  tleet  uwder  M.  de 
Su(fren'was  the  only  lorcfe  from  which  they  had  any  thing  to  dread  in  thefe 
fcas.     This  over(igbt  fayecj  the  enemy's  fleet  from  deftri^ction."  *  * 

Dr.  Beatfon  hafi  introduced  into  thefe  Memoirs  many  fen(%Ieand 
j^dipious  obfervations  on  leading  events,  occurFences,  and  public 

•    -        T  4  tranfafitions* 
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tranfa^Mi.    Take,  for  ^nft^nce,  his  remarks  on  the  Peace  of  Foti- 
tainblcau  towards  the  clofib  of  Che  fecond  volume : 

*'  After  the  recital  of  fuch  glorious  fuc-celTeB,  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  furpris^d  lo  find  how  vtry  inadecfuate,  was  the  peace  juft  made;  e(r 
peciall^  when  it  is  confidered,  that  tl>e  King  of  Pru(tia's  Hffajrs  w^re  now^ 
taking  a  favourable. turn,  and  that  the}'  required  no  concc  (lions  on  our  part 
to  obtain  better  conditions  for  him.  The  iisime  may  be  (aid  of  the  King  of 
Portugal ;  while,  by  our  (ucceflTes  in  the  Ea(l  and  Wefl  Indies,  the  whole 
American  dominioni  of  Spain  lay  at  our  mercv*  By  this  fainous  treaty  of 
peace,  we  gained,  in  America,  the  whole  pr6vince  of  Canada,  with  the 
lilands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  nil  that  part  of  Louidana  which 
lies  on  the  eafl  of  the  river  Miififlippi,  the  town  of  New  Orleans  excepted, 
and  Q)c  free  navigation  of  the  river  Miililiippi.  The  French  were  permit* 
ted  to  fidi  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  certain  limitations.  .  The  ' 
lilands  qf  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  were  ceded  to  them  for  curing  of  their 
<i(li,  and  the  conducting  of  th^ir  fiihcry  ;  but  they  were  not  to  eredl  ai^ 
fortifications  there,  or  to  keep  a  garrilbn  thonger  than  fifty  nien.  Spain^to 
relinquifl)  her  claim  to  filh  on  the  banks  of  Newfoui  d-and.  Great  Britain 
to  be  permitted  to  cut  logwood,  and  build  houf'e*:,  but  liot  to  ered  fortifi- 
cations* All  ibrtifications  that  were  erecled,  to  bo  demuliflied.  Spain  to 
redore  any  places  fhe  may  have  conquered  in  Portugal,  and  to  cede  to 
Great  Britain  the  province  of  Fforida;  jn  con fi deration  of  which.  Great 
Britain  was  to  redore  tlie  Havannah  and  iti  dependencies  40  Spain.  Mar- 
tinico,  Gaodaloupe,  Marigalante,  to  be  reOored  to  France,  together  with 
the  neutral  iOand  of  St.  Lucia.  Great  Britain  to  retain  (he  Grenades  and 
Grenadines,  with  the  neutral  illands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,. and  To- 
bago. In  Europe,  the  ifland  of  Minorca  to  be  reiiored  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  ifland  of  Belleifle  to  France.  The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  be 
demolifhed.  In  Africa,  Great  Britain  was  to  retain  Senegal,  and  refior^ 
the  ifland  of  Goree  to  France.  In  Afia,  all  our  conquefis  made  from 
France  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  to  be  reftored ;  but  with  this  redri6)ipn«^ 
that  (he  was  to  ere£t  no  foriiiication  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 

*'  The  terms  of  .the  peace  were  loudly  arraigned  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  tirae« 
they  had  many  advocates  in  their  defence.  The  immenfe  extent  of  our . 
American  dominior>s>  now  that  Great  Britain  can  call  Canada  and  Florida 
her  own^  would  leave  our  American  fubje^is  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  their" 
different  avocations,  without,  any  European  power  difturbing  them.  The 
natives  could  be  eafi!y  kept  in  awe,  when  unfupported.  The  profpetis 
heW  o^t  for  improvements  in, commerce,  were  boundlefs  ;  and  prom i fed 
advenlorers  fuch  immenfe  returns,  as  would  gratify  thv  ntmofl  avidifj*. 
StMrh  was  the  lang^jage  of  ihe  friends  of  Adminilhation;  but  thofe  attach- 
ed to  the  Oppofition,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  drew  a  very  different  pic-  , 
ture.  The  full  (ecurit\ ,  exclaimed  they,  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, will  not.  fend  to  the  advanttige  of  Britain,  when  they  have  nothing 
to  fear«  They  will  (orget  the  favours  they  have  received  from  the  mother 
country^  when  they  are  no  longer  in  need  of  her  fupport.  They 
ivill  endeavour  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and  get  clear  of  the  con- 
troul  with  which  their  commerce  is  fettered;  and  when  the  temper 
of  the  fjrft  emigrants  to  the  weftern  continent  was  reviewed,  gratitude  and 
loyalty  could  not  b^  fuppofed  to  be  ingrafted  on  their  defcendants.  In  their 
opii>ion»  Canada  (hould  have  been  reftored  to  France;  the  liinits  of  Nova 
Scotia  extended ;  the  iOands  6f  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John  retained ;  ancl 
France  eacloded  froip  the  Newfoundland  fiiliery«  Spam  (hould  have  been 
»  permittf4 
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permitted  to  keep  Florida;  it  never  was  an  object  worth  the  eontendinj 
for;  and  confidering  that  the  Brilifh  pofleiled  the  key  to  the  Spaniih  Vffiit 
Indies,  as  long  as  they  held  the  Havannah,  they  (liouid  not  have  parted 
with  it,  without  a  very  valuably  con fi deration  ;— a  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola,  or  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico,  and  our  right  to  jHe  log'wood  trade 
edablifhed ;  a  territory  on  the  Spani(h  Main  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
hzy  of  Campeachv,  ceded  to  us,  together  with  i\^^  iUand  of  Rattan,  for 
which  the  Spaniard^  lliould  have  had  the  illand  of  Minorca.  The  French 
fliould  have  either  J)een  obliged  to  yield  up  their  half  of  Iheillaiid  of  Hif- 
panibla,  or  the  iiland  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependc^ncies,  to  Great  6rtr 
tain.  .  Belleifle  to  be  reftofed  to  lliem,  wiUi  Gor^e  in  Africa.  It  ftiouJd 
like  wife  have  been  a  liipulation  b«tweeii  oajr  Court  and  that  of  Madrid, 
that  if  the  enterprize  against  the  Pniiippine  ijands  proved  fucceCsful,  aa 
equivalent  fliould  have  been  given  betbre  ihey  were  reftored.  Had  this 
been  the  cafe,  one  of  thofe  iOands  might  have  been'  .ecured  to  us;  and  hy 
tneans  of  it,  we  might  have  become  rivals  to  the  Dutch  in  the  fpic^^rade. 
But  by  the  terms  of  peace,  the  beft  opportunity  .Was  lofi  of  hnmbiing  the 
pride  of  the  Houfe  of  Bpurbon  that  ev6r  was,  or  perhaps  <;ver  will  be 
again  in  the  powx»r  of  Great  Britain/* 

Thefc  Memoirs  are  well  calculated  for  affording  the  public  both  in-*? 
terefting  amufement  and  much  ufeful  information.  And  an  attentive 
perufal  may  b^  attended  with  the  greateft  advantage  to  naval  of&^tt%^ 
and  particularly  young  gentlemen  of  that  profeffion.  For  faithful  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  fplendid  achievements  of  navul  commanders  fjirnifl| 
profitable  in{lru£tion  and  uf.^ful  patterns  for  imitation ;  and  corre(5l 
accounts  .or  delineations  of  the  miftakes  and  blunders  of  indivi- 
duals contribul!e  greatly  to  prevent  the  commiffijn  of  fimilar  ones  bjr 
others. 

This  country,  by  her  infular  iituation,  is  naturally  commercial* 
Her  profperity  is  infcparably  connefled  with  i!he  enc:u  agement,  pro-.^ 
te£lion,  and  advancement  of  her  com  ncrce.  So  ftrongiy  is  this  idea 
icnprelTed  on  the  minds  of  Britifh  fuhjedJs,  that  our  negotiators  them- 
ifeive^,  inftead  of  looking  forward  to  futurity,  inftead  of  having  the 
K  whole  globe  as  \t  were  befoi^e  their  eyes  (as  every  perfoiv  intruded  wiili 
negotiation  ought  to  have),  have  fcmetimts  facrificed  her  diftant,  and 
beft  political  interefts  to  near  and  immediate  prolpefts  of  commercial 
advantages  Our  commerce,  however,  c;innot  flounfh  for  aoy  length 
of  time  without  the  protc£lion  of  bur  navy.  And  from  its  gre^.t  and 
fplendid  fuccefTes,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  flate  itfelf  hits  fre** 
quently,  in  time  of  war,  derived  pecuniary  aid  and  affiftHcice.^ 

We  are  convinced  that  the  authi>r  has  been  indefarig^ble  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  tranfaftions  he  has  d^;- 
fcribed,  and  we  believe  that  his  defcriptions  of  naval  operations  may 
be  relied  on.  He  does  hot  profefs  to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  our 
CO  temporary  military  operations*  It  is  often,  indeed,  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  pcrfon  in  his  lituation  to  get  exaftly  at  truth  refpe<Sli:ig  thefe 
and  the  caufes  that  regu!a(e  and  influence  them,  Which  frequently,  In 
official  accounts  theanfelves,  are  indurtdoudykeplout  of  fight,  and  thus, 
when  they  meet  the  puhl  c  eye,thtv  arc!  in  feme  meafuredoaked  and 
(li^^uifed.    Even  in  tbofei  who  are  iped^ators  of  themi  much  candour, 
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and  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  obfervation,  are  requifite  to  en- 
able them  to  defcribe  them  fairly  and  cprre£lly,  and  to  trace  their 
caufes  to  their  true  and^enuine  fource.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wonr 
dered  at,  that^Dr,  Beatfon,  with  the  hidorians  of  the  American  war, 
has  fallen  into  feveral  miftakes  in  regard  to  miiitaiy  enterprizes  and 
operations  at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  {iiat  re- 
bellion, particularly  thofe  in  Canz^da.  Thefe,  however,  wc  confi- 
der,  as  having  been  on  his  part  ui^avoidable,  and  mention  them,  not 
with  the  fmalleft  intention  of  leffening,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  work,  which  is  certainly  entitled  io  a  moft 
favourable  reception.  But  we  cannot  help  obferving^'that  hc'afcribes 
to  rhe  then  Governor  of  Canada,  merit,  which  belonged  to  others, 
whilft  he  takes  no  fiotice  wha^foever  of  his  alitioft  unparalleled  blun- 
ders, miftaken  confidence  and  fecurity,  weaknefs,  want  of  forefight, 
energy,  and  contrivance,  that  loft  us  every  poft  in  that  extenfivc  pro- 
vince, Quebec  alone  excepted,  which  was  favcd  by^  other  hands. 
The  gates  of  that  place  remained  op^n  for  twenty- foui|hours  after  Co- 
lonel Arnold  appeared  before  it,  who,  unable  to  account  for  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  circumftance,  .fummoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate 
with  his  pYincipal  officers,  whether  he  fliould  not  attempt  to  penetrate 
through  them  into  the  town.  The  council  was  of  opinion,  that  he 
ought  nor,  naturally  enough  fuppofing  that  they  were  left  open  as  a 
decoy  for  them,  with  an  intention  to  enfnare  them.  Arnold  never  af- 
terwards mentioned  the  circumftance  without  regretting  that  he 
thought  of  confuhing  anv  of  his  officers  on  the  occalion.  Had  he  in- 
deed adled  with  hisufual  promptitude,  he  would  have  got  pofTelfion  of 
the  place  Vvlthout  refiftance.  The  Lilbutenant  Governor  was  panic-* 
ftruck,  and-  having  received  no  inftruclions  from  the  Governor  about: 
Its  fafety,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  Colonel  Maclean,  or  any  other 
perfon,  to  give  any  direftions  for  its  fecurity.  That  ofijctr,  who 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  prefej-ver  of-that  impor- 
tant poft,  finding  this  to  be  the  cafe,  took  the  bufinefs  irito  his  own 
hands,  ordered  the  gates  to  be'  fhut,  fome  guns  to  be  pointed  and  fired 
at  the  enemy,  and  went  about  among  the  merchants,  and  other  inha- 
bitants, exhorting  and  encouraging  them  toftep  forward  manfully  in 
defence  of  themfelves  and  their  property,  and  to  fliare  the  duties  of  the 
garrifon  with  the  few  men  under  his  command,  which  they  readily 
and  chearfuPy  affentcd  to.  It  is  not  our  province  at  prefcnt  to  give 
an  hiftorical  narration  of  any  tranfaSions  whatever.  The  time,  hdw«- 
^ver,  is  not,  perhaps,  far  diftant,  when  an  account  of  all  the  military 
o;perations  in  that  extenfive  colony,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  American  rebel  Hon,  with  a  developemenl  of  the  caufes  that  influ- 
enced them,  and  of  thofe  that  chiefly  occafioned  the  failure  of  the  two 
expeditions  from  it  under  General  Burgoyne  aiid  Colonel  St.  Leger  in 
1777,  "^^y  ^^  prefented  to  public  view  in  the  plain  undifguifedg^rb 
of  truth.  V 

We  are  alfo  too  well  acquainted  with  Marquis  Cornwallis's  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  and  the  affair  of  York  town,  to  fubfcnbe  inrpV- 
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citly  to  the  exceflive  praife  beftowed  by  Dr.  Beatfon  on  that  General's 
condud^,  as  able,  judicious,  and  wife.  His  favourite  fcheme  of  pene- 
trating into,  and  over-running  Virginia  with  fuch  a  force  as  he  com- 
manded, in  rpite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  and  unforefcen  incidents, '' 
which  he  neither  reckoned  on  encountering,  nor  was  capable  before- 
hand of  forming  a  juft  eftimate  of,  was  from,  the  firft  a  wild  projedt. 
He  was  under  no  abfolute  neceflity  of  going  to  Yorkaown  j  and  after 
he  took  a  p  'fition  there,  he  occupied  it  injudicioufly.  He  embarraf- 
fed  bimfelf  in  fome  meafure  by  his  unfkilfiil  movements;  and  although 
he  had  every  claim  to  goodnefs  of  intention,  he  certainly,  without 
achieving  any  thmg  material  or  advantageous  to  thecaufehe  wasen^ 
gaged  in,  brought  on,  by  his  own  mifmanagement  and  want  of  milir 
tary  capacity,  that'cataftrophe,  which  fevered  from  this  country  the 
xnoft  of  her  American  colonies,  and  drew  to  a  clofe  that  tedious  and. 
very  expenfive  tragi -comical  fcene,  which,  by  vigorous  meafures,  and 
weIl-condu6led  operations,  might  have  been  completely  finiflicd  ia, 
]efs  than  three  months  after  its  commengemeqt,  . 


j4  General  Plew  of  the  JVritings  of  Linn te us.  By  Richard  Pulteney, 
M.  D.  F.-R.  S.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Author,  by  W.  G.  Maton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Vice-Prefident 
of  the  Linnasan  Society,  &c.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Diary  of 
Linnaeus,  written  by  himfelf.  Pp.  595.  4to.  il.  i  is.  6d.  boards* 
Mawman.     1805. 

TO  praife  is,  doubtlefs,  more  agreeable  thao  to  cenfure  i  he  is  a 
malignant  >man  to  whom  it  is  not  nfiore  congenial  ;  he  is  a  weak 
one  in  whom  it  is  a  habit,  and  a  bafe  one  in  whom  it  originates  in  ai:i  in- 
terefted  motive,  Xh6  prefent  age  i^  not  wanting  in  fuch  writers,  whofe 
vapid  eulogies  form  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  ruthlefs  efFudons  of 
pre-determined  fatire.  Both  equally  corrupt  public  tafte  ;  both  circum- 
vent genuine  moral  fentiment ;  and  neither  the  partial  praife  of  friends^ 
nor  the  fatire,  ftill  lefs  the  inve£live,  of  enemies,  can  ever  be  cpnfi- 
dered  as  bearing  any  relation  to  the  noble  and  folemn  character  of 
crittcifm.  1  he  facred  duty  of  the  critic  is  much  more  exalted  than 
,many of  thefe writers  feem  to  comprehend;  and  it  neceflarily  requiTe& 
alj  the  confcientious  fidelity  of  bearing  witnefs  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  accurate  knowledge  of  an  enlightened  and  upright  judge,  wbo 
funis  up  the  pro  and  con^  with  perfpicuity  and  impartiality,  to  the  final 
dccifion  of  a  jury — the  literary  public.  He  who  would  affe£l  to  be- 
come a  critic  from  motives  of  perfonal  revenge,  is  a  monfter  whofe 
heinous  atrocity  language  is  unable  to  dcfcribe ;  and  he  v^rhofe  uq- 
pr,incipl9d  vanity  and  ignorance  induce  him  to  court  the  influence  of 
donneftic  or  focial  friendihip  to  bias  public  judgment,  betrays  at  onc^ 
(h^  foll^  and  J^navery  of  thofip  who  wo^ld  fepar^te  honour  from  vir« 
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tuc,  and  wtih  for  applaufe  at  the  expence  oF  truth  and  moral  re^<« 
tudc.  Wc  regret  to  think  that  fuch  cnaraflers  are  not  merely  mia- 
ginary  ;  and  all  who  confider  the  influende  of  literature  on  the  moft 
'Worthy  and  ufeful  clafs  of  focicty,  muft  acknowledge  a  neceffity  for 
the  cxerciije  of  the  higheft  candour  and  jirftice,  in  works  of  criti- 
cifm.  Poffelling,  as  wc  do,  the  moft  unlimited  liberty  of  difcuifiofl^ 
in  a  national  view,  it  is  the  part  of  wifdom  to  enjoy  it  without  abufe* 
Its  abufe  in  any  ihape,  indeed,  is  an  evil  more  to  be  dreaded  at  prefent 
than  iny,  other  with  which  we  are,  or  Hkely  to  be,  threatened.  Efti- 
mating  then  the  volume  before  us,  with  that  impartial  juftice  due,  as 
'  well  to  the  author  as  the  public,  it  is  with  reiuftance  that  we  ^rc 
compelled  to  objeft  tb  its  expenfive  magnitude;  and  10  its  contents^ 
which  are  too  often  trifling,  and  even  difhonorabl^  to  fcience. 
Of  the  juftnefsof  thirs  opinion,  our  readers  will  be  convinced  in  the  pro-> 
grefs  ot  our  analyfis.  As  to  the  obje6k  of  the  work,  w/c  readily  admit 
its  general  utility.  A  knowledge  of  fyftenis,  though  extremely  apt  to 
engender  vanity  and  habits  of  too  fuptrBcial  thinking,  is  neverthelefs 
favourable  to  the  difcovery  of  anal  gies  in  nature,  to  qutcknefs  of 
perception,  methodical  arrangement,  perfpicuity,  and  facility,  that 
tend  to  correft  the  eccentricities,  and  ftrcngthcn  the  powers,  of  the 
youthful  mind.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  requires  fuch  a  rigid 
cxerciiie  of  the  judgment,  as  the  application  of  fyftems  to  our  obfer- 
vations  of  natural  objeds ;  and  the  utmoft  c»re  ibould  be  taken  not 
to  contrad  the  habit  of  viewing  tidings  through  a  fyilem,  inftead  of 
prcvioufly  contemplating  features,  and  afterwards  contrafting  anato- 

f;ies  whence  a  fyftem  ihould  naturally  arife.     It  is,  indee^^  jiiAiy  ot>- 
erved  by  Locke,  that  fyftem-makers  always  bring  fomething  to  our 

^knowledge;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  origii^al  genius  that  forms,  and  that  which  im- 
plicitly adopts,  fyftems,  and  that  the  latter  oftener  impede  than  accele- 
rate^ the  progr^fs  of  real  knowledge.  The  general  tcruicncy  of  tbe 
prefent  work  will  appear  in  the  fequel: 

Dk  Maton  commences  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  endeavours  to. 
account  for  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  extraordinary  document 
that  he  calls  the  **  Diary  of  Linnscus,'*  until  it  came  into  his.poflef- 
fion.  It  appears,  indeed,  in  a  very  *>  queftionable  ftape-/*  bqt  the 
editor  difcoveis  f)  little  addrefs  in  the  rpanagementofifafis  ainl  dates» 
that  we  feel  little  difpofed  to  afcribe  it  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  very  attempt  to-  elucidate,  he  has  ftrangely  perplexed  th«  mt^ft 
fimple  and  common  occurrences  in  life ;  and  the  fchool boy  .that  wouU 
be  confufed  with  (o  plain  a  cafe,  would  be  more  likely  to  fuflerfrooi 
thewhipof  his  matter,  than  from  the  e:)vy  of  his  companions.  Wc  (hall- 
ftate'the  prefumed  fa£ls,  from  which  Dr.  M,  has  had  the  ingenuity  to 
infer  contradiftory  fuppofitions,  merely  by  negledling  or  forgetting 
the  conjmon  artific^  or  mode  of  apologifing  for  the  iptrodudton  <]J 
fiTch    grofs  felf-approbation  as  would  otherwife  neceffariiy  cOnvidt  its 

•author  of  extrivagant  vanity.     Perhaps,  indeed, .Dr.  M/s  devotion  4a 
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his  great  miifter  prevented  him  from  thinking,  that  any  apology  for 
fuch  writing  was  ncceflary  on  the  part  of  LinnjeqSy  or  ever  once  fui- 
peding  the  exigence  of  this  naturaU.Vs  inflated  vanity  :  if  fo,  we  pi^y 
him  inoft  (incerely« 

tt  a'ppears,  that  Linnasus,  in  1762,  wrote  to  his  friend  Archi)i(ho{ii 
Menander,  that  ♦*  he  had  drawn  up  his  own  panegyrfc,"  his  *^  curruw 
turn  vit^^'*  and,  i^ith  a  due  fenfe  of  (hame,  obferves,  that  "  proprld 
lausforiet^  he  fliouid  not  have  mentioned  it  to  any  other  perfon/*\   j[it 
X769,  he  again  reverts  i&  h\s  curriculum  vit^,  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
jand  apologizes,  on  account  of  his  age,  for  his  glaring  fejf-lovc.     In 
January  1770,  menaced  by^dife^fe,  and  alarmed  by  the  death  of  many 
of  his  old  friends,  Linnaeus  finally  refolved  to   fend   it  to  the  Arch- 
bilhop,  that  he  fliould  tranflate  jt  into  Latin,  arid  fend  it  to  the  Fr^nchi 
Academy,     The  curriculum  vit^^  abfurdly  and  erronebufly  tranflatcd 
**  Diary,"  is  continued  to  the  end  of  1769  5  yet  Dr.  M.  is  grievoufly 
>embarra{red  to  account  for  its  being  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  1762^ 
with  the  fomewhat  mocert,  apologetical  expi^eiTion^  propria  laus  fot'det^^ 
and  ftrangely  fuppofes,  thai  it  was  forwarded  at  that  period,  but  not 
received  by  the  Archbifli  *p  till  1770!     In   oppofition  to  dates,  oar 
•uthor  makes  this  fuppofition,  that  implies  a  confcioufnefs  of.  much 
of  the  Diary,  at  Tealt  the  latter  part,  being  mcYely  a  fabrication,  al- 
though he  gives  a  tfanflation  of  oae  of  Linnaeus^'s  letters,  in  which  he 
exprefsly  meiltions  the  day  (in  Januar)n[77o),  arid  perfon,  by  whom  h^ 
had  fent  his  memoirs  to  Dr.  Menander.     Of  this  difgraceful  medley 
we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter  ;  but' we  cannot  hdp'regarding  it,  if  nOt  eri- 
tircly,  at  leaft  by  hr  the  greaier  part,  as  fpurious  ;  the  efiTufions  of  u 
dotard,  and  a  grofs  infult  to  the  memory  of  this  moft  inv-iuftrious  and 
fyftematic  aiKhor.     It  is,  indeed,  acknowledged  to  have  been  Written 
by  different  perfons,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  foifted  on 
^hc  public  as  the  genuine  produftion  of  Linnaeus. 

To  the  **  iClemoirs  of  Dr.  Pulttney,"  we  turned  with  all  that 
cagernefs  which  the  rememb«ance  of  the  latter  days  of  a  friend  ex- 
cites, for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  him  in  his  youthful  moments* 
Notwithdanding  the  iriJchnitenefs  of  the  term  Memoirs,  it  ftlH  rajfes 
our  expeftation  of  meeting  with  fome  new  information  of  the  origin^ 
progrefs,  particular  chara61erjftic,  and  final  departure  of  a  character 
fomewhat  dsftinguiflicd  above  the  mafs  of"  fociety.  We  expefted,  at 
Waft,  fome  account  of  his  method  of  ftudy,  peculiar, bias  i)f  his  mind, 
and  mode  of  thinking  ;  his  paffions,  virtues,  and  vices ;  hi:§  Ji^ls  oiP 
inunificencc  and  philanthropy  (if  any)  ;  and,  above  all,  the  means  by 
wht^h  fre  acquired  his  knowledge,  and  fo  extenfive  a  fortune  in  an 
dbfcure  country-town  (Blandford,  Dorfet),  that  it  misL^t  be  ufeful 
to  fuccecding  generations.,  Thel'e  are  poin'ts  which  Dr.  Kl.  has  either 
li6tal!y'ne2.leScd,  or  very  (lightly  touched  ;  and  he  mgft  be  very  little 
4^urious  who  would  he  fatisfied  with  the  fcanry,  and  riot  always  accu- 
rate,  information  that  is  contained  in  our  author's  thirty  quarto  pages* 
Had  the  editor  confblted  Dr.^rnold  of  Leicefter^or  the  rnilofophical 
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Magazine  for  1802,  he  would  have  found  fottic  more  authentic  and 
ufefal  information  refpeftinji  the  fubjed  of  his  Memoirs. 

It  i^  ftatedj  that  Dr.  R.  Pu'.teney  was  born  in   1730,  at  Lough- 
borough, in  Leicefterfliire ;  that,  of  thirteen  children,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  attained  maturity^  that,  being  educated  in  the  Calvf- 
niftic  faith,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  (diflenting)  apothecary,  with 
only  the  rudiments  of  a  grammaV-  fchool  education  ;  and  that  from -his' 
'uncle,  Mr.  G.  Tomlrnfon  of  Hathern,  he  imbibed  a  tafte  foi*  botany 
and  natural  hiftory.     From  Dr.  Arnold,  a  piipil  of  Dc.  P.  we   learn» 
that,  by  the  example  and  inftrudtion  of  Mr.  Tomlinfon,  he  began  to 
form  catalogues  of  plants,  and    a   Honus  SiccuS,  at  the  early  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years  5  and   that  at  twelve,  in  1742,  he  difcovcred  the 
'  campanula  paiula  in  Buddon  Wood,  the  feeds  of  which  he  afterwards 
fcnt  to  the  botanic   gardens  of  Chelfca,  and  the  Britifh    Mufeum. 
About  this  period  of  hisjuvenilc  labours  in  botany,  he  was  principally 
affifted  by  the  immortal  writings   of  Ray,  and  the  wooden   cuts  of 
flowers,  with' the  vulgar 'defcriptions  then  in  ufe.     Thefe  extraofdi- 
nafy  indications  of  early  talents  and  particular  tafte  are,  perhaps,  rarejy 
fuccecded,  as  in  the   prefent  fubjedl,  by  an  adetjuate  produ£licn  of 

fenius  and  induftry,  and  ought  not  to   have  been  totally  omitted  by 
Jr.  M.     Infi750  he  began  to  write,  and  difpatched  bis  anonymous 
communications   to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  dry  catalogue  of 
which  are  here  given,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  different  fubjefts  of  bo- 
tanical knowledge,  befides  fome  botanical  and  medical  papers,  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society.    Dr.  P.  continued  in  the  v^ry  limited 
fphere  of  a  village  apothecary,  purfuing  his   botanical  ftudies,   uiitil 
1764,  when,  by  great  good  fortune,  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
that  veteran  friend  of  talents  and  virtue,  Dr,  Garthfhore,  who  not  only 
urged  him  to  accompany  him  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  examined   for  a 
phyfician,  but,  by  his  connexion  and    influence   in   that  Univerfity, 
procured  him  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Phyfic,  without  his  Having  ever 
ftudicd  in  any  college  or  regular  fchool  of  medicine,  and  contrary  to 
the  eftabliflied  laws  of  that  Univerfity.     This    folitary  and  unprece* 
dented  approbition  of  genuine  merit  ftill    remains  without  imitation^ 
and  is  equally  honourable  to  the  judgment  of  the  patron,  the  perfon 
patronized,  and  to  the  approving  college,  as ^nojt wo  profefTors  were 
^ver  farther  removed  from  thofe  arts  of  quackery  that  difg race  manv 
regular,  but  weak-minded,  phyficians  of  the  prefent  age.     Our  editor 
negligently  omits  or  mifreprefents  part  <^i  this  circumftance,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  Dr.  P.  that  gave  a  new  chara6ler 
and  deftination  to  the  remainder  of  his  life  ^  and  in  gratitude  for  which 
he  not  only  continued  to  entertain  the  livelieft  efteem   for  his  early 
friend,  Dr,  Garthfliore,  but  left  him  at  his  death  a  handfome  legacy, 
and  another  on  the  demrfe  of  Mrs.  Pulteney.  ^ 

On  the  few  charaftcriftic  (ketches  of  Dr.  P.  with  which  our  author 

(we  regret  that  we  cannot  fay,  biographer)  entertains  us,  we  muft  be 

permitted  fome  obfervaiions.    We  would  no;;  detrafl:  fipm  merit,  nor 

'  '  withhold 
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w.ithhold  its  due  reward,  flill  lefs  cenfure  the  partiality  of  gratitude 

'  and  friendihip,  with  fome  modern  pfeudo-^ moral ifts  >  but  k^q  muft  ever 

deprecate  all  attempts  to  exalt  the  merits  of  one  charafter  by  a  difm- 

fenuuus  depreciation  of  others.  When  the  editor  tells  us,  that  Dr. 
^  ^*  ftudioufly  kept  himfelf  aloof  frgm  the  petty  diffenfions  and  ea* 
bals  which  ib  frequently  fubfift  in  a  country  town,"  he  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  prudence  :  when  he  adds,  ^^  being  fully  aware^tbat  too  great 
a  familiarity  of  interpourfe  with  the  general  mafi  of  the  people,  is 
deftiuSive>of  that  refpeft  which  it  ought  to  be  the  ftrft  objeS  of  a  phy- 
fician  to  ifecure,  he  preferred  remaining  at  his  poft^  in  convcrfe  with  hiff 
books,"  hp  expjeffes  a  melancholy  truih>  of  monaftic,  origin^  that 
Ihews  the  neceffity  of  policy  rather  than  virtue  to  acquire  diftindlion* 
The  ifoLated  Jituation  of  Dr.  P.  prefcribed  to  him  the  pow^rof  evincing 
the  truth  or  falfehoopd  of  th^  following  aflertioh.  "  He  was  no  lefs 
anxious  to  preferve  independence  and  dignity  of  chara6)er  among  h\s 
medical  brethren,  neither  entering  intonny  of  thofe  humiliating  leagues^ 
nor  courting  any  oi  xhok  inurejied  intimacies^  vfMioh  zr^  {o  frequent 
between  different 'orders  of  practitioners,"  We  (hall  legfve-this  infiw 
nuation  to  the  confideration  0/ certain  honorary  quacks,  who  have 
accumulated  fortunes  rather  by  their  (peculations  on  humanity,  than 
by  the  number  of  cures  that  they  have  effe^ed  ;  to  afTociated  profef^ 
fors,  and  to  the  contempt  of  the  more  open,  difuitereOed,  upright, 
and  philofophical  part  of  this  moft  ufeful  profeflion.  We  doubt  not 
but  the  editor  is  correA,  in  aflerting  Dr.  P.*s  **  confcientious  difcharge 
of  his  profei&onal  duties,"  as  that  was  the  moft  probable  means  ofaug-^ 
menting  his  fortune ;  and  that  he  enjoyed  a  cojrtfiderable  portion  of  do- 
meftic  happinefs,  although  the  fubiequent  fplendour  and  luxury  of  his 
widow  are  no  proofs  of  it,  nor  of  her  fatisfa£lion  with  her  ^former 
enjoyments.  Dr.  P.*s  natural  delicacy  of  conftitution,  his  never  being 
blefled  with  a  family,  zi\A  his  unceafmg  devotion  to  his  botanical  ftu-* 
dies»  contributed  no  little  to, timit  his  focial  pleafures,  #and  confe-^ 
quently  his  domeftic  entertainments.  The  latter,  we  prerume,confiftcd 
principally  in  receiving  letters  from  his  philofophical  friends,  among 
whom,  it  is  faid  with  much  truth,  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  particularly 
diftinguiihed.  In  the  enumeration  of  Dr.  P.'s  literary  con[imunications, 
however  refpeclable  and  important  th.ey'^ay  be  in  the  hiftories  of 
Leicefterlhire  and  Dorfetfliire,  they  will -gam  little  honour,^  we  fear, 
from  their  collocation  in  that  fuperficial  (keleton,  Aikin's  "England 
Delineated,"  long  fince  irrecpvcrajjiy  funk  in  obliyioti.  The  con- 
cluding charader  of  the  author  is  drawn  in  Dr.  M.'s  bcft  manner. 

"  Tlie  powers  of  his  (PuUeney's)  mind  Qiewed  no  iigns  of  approachinjc^ 
imbecillity:  neither  had  that  torpor  crept  upon  his  feelings  which  is  foapt^ 
in  advanced  life,  to  diminifii  the  aftivity  of  benevolence,  and  to  make  the, 
V  greateft  profeiTional  experience  furvive  its  own  utility.  His  whole  conducl* 
was  guided  by  the  flridleft  integrity,  and  the  moft  fcrupulous  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour. No  man  ever  maintained  more  uniformly  a  fpirit  of  independence;^, 
and  that  confcious  dii^nity  of  mind  which  never  fufferedhim  to  defcend  to 
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tlie  mcannefs  or  h^rpocrify  of  a  courtier  ♦.  The  fame  felf-relpeia  withheld 
him  from  deviating  into  the  fmalleft  fpeciesofintemiyerance:  to  exempiarily' 
pure  were  his  habits,  that  no  exprelhon  ever  feU  from  his  lips  that  indicated 
the  flightelt  indelicacy  of  thought,  or  even  the  fainted  tin6lure  of  profane- 
nefs.  His  manners  were  remarkable  for  their  (imp'icity,  and,  among  thofe 
whom  he  loved,  exhibited  all  the  amiable  playfuinefs  f  and  unrefervednefs 
of  unfopbiflicated  youth.  In  his  iDtercour'e  with  the  woild,  he  was  gene-, 
rally  (bmewhat  relet ved  ;  yet,  to  the  young  and  inquifitive,  he  was  remark- 
ably communicative.  Polfeffing  a  mind  candid,  liberal^  and  enlightened, 
be  abhorred  every  fpecies  of  conceit  and  d>»gro8tirm;  and,  with  an  uniform, 
•  unequivocal  refped  for  religion  |,  he  united  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
fe&BLTy,  nor  did.  his  notions  of  it  ever  cla(h  with  the  fpeculations  of  rational 
philofophy." 

Believing  it  more  conduoive  to  public  good  to  record  virtues  than 
▼ices,  we,  of  courfe,  fdbfcribe  to  this  charadler ;  and  we  could  have 
pardoned  even  a  more  animated  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memoiy  of 
a  friend^  for  the  valuable  donation  of  many  interefting  MSS.  But  we 
have  our  doubts,  that  the  Dolor's  **  refpeiS  for  religion"  was  rather 
the  efFeft  of  early  education  than  of  rc^l  piety  and  rational  belief;  that 
the  undiminiflied  ^*  adivity  of  his  benevolence/*  in  attending  patients 
iMitil  his  death,  might  not  be  a  litlje  influenced  by  the  confbling  cer- 
tainty of  its  reward ;  thi^t,  menaced  as  he  was  with  diifeafey  and  devoted  to 
bis  favourite  ftudy,  temperance  was  in  him  ratbtr  a  neceflary  habit  than 
a  virtue ;  and  that,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  we  can  with  much  more 
certainty  pronounce  him  rather  without  vice  than  f  man  of  afiive  vir« 
tue^  The  charitable  fphere  of  a  country  phyfician  is  ftitl  more  limited 
than  that  of  his  prafiice;  and  it  is  not  with  him  as  with  a  London^ 
praditioner,  that  in  proportion  as  his  popularity  increafes^  fodoes  the 
number  of  claimants  on  his  humanity.  The  joint  influence  of  dif- 
tance  and  difeafe  prefent  an  in furmoun table  obftacle  to  any  great  in- 
creafe  of  poor  patients  beyond  thofe  of  the  particular  village,  whilft 
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*  \^e  trufl  the  author  wiH  blufh  on  re-readinjg  this  fentence,  fo  unjuQIy 
and  bafely  aimed  at  one  of  the  worthiell  men  or  the  prefent  age.  It  may 
indeed  be  one  of  the  many  examples  of  pMlofophers  ufing  vulgar  phrafes, 
for  whith  they  have  really  nc  ideas;  and>  if  lb,  it  is  lUli  reprelienlible. — ' 
Kev.  --' 

t  Surely  Dr.  M.  has  tranfcribed  this  fentence  from  fomc  poJ>ular  work,  and* 
inferted  it  here  by  mifiake.  Dr.  P.  whofe  high  Calviniftic  education  had,  at 
an  early  period,  extinguilhed  the  genuine  fentiment  of  piety,  was.  one  of  ihpfe 
men,  of aufiere,  puritanical  manners,  who  delight  more  in  external  forms  than 
in  liberal  or  rational  principles,  and  who  alike  repreis  every  fentiincnt  of  in-.* 
nocent  mirth  and  of  benevolence.  **  lie  was  alwaj^i  referved  in  the  extreme; 
dofe  and  secret  for  his  own  intereft." — Rev. 

J  Was  this  refpect  evinced  by  abandoning  the  Di (Tenters,  only  to  (how  a 
more  decided  indifference  to  every  feirtiment  of  piety ;  by  abfenting  htmfclf 
iromall  religious  <^ommunicatioit;only  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  his  judg- 
ment^ and  by  a  fovereign  contempt  |br  all  religious  or  devotional  writings? 

the 
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the  eager  hk)pcs  of,fpeedy  relief  attraS  fuch  numbers  of  citizens  that 
afFl>rd  an  inexhauRible  field  for  the  acquifltion  and  difplay  of  knowl 
lect'ge  and  benevolence.     Had  Dr.  Palceney's  time  been  more  occupied 
in  adminittering  relief  to  the  poor  and  diftrefled,  and  his  purfe  oftener 
opened  to  ihe  voluntary  fupport  of  numefous  charitable  infticutions,  he 
would  have  had  lefs  time  for  botanizing,  flill  lefs  woyld  he  have  be7  , 
queathed  the  enormous  fum  of  4,0,000].;  but  he  would  have  been  a 
xnu^h  more  exalted  cbarader  in  the  eftiqpation  of  impartial  poderity. 
For  his  talents,  although  they  yftvt  not  pre-eminent,  we  entertain  a  due   ' 
refpe£i  \  and  if  his  liberaiiiy  and  private  munificence  (for  death-bed 
charities  a]i€  fiothiog)  ^^ci*^  2$  well  afcertained,  his  reputation  would 
have  been  mticb  more  general  and  permanent.     As  it  is,  his  parfi- 
m(>ny  and  \(\s  heirlefs  fortune  will  be  but  ^ited  as  apologies  for  extra- 
vagance and  diflipation.     Had  his  editor  duly  appreciated  thefe  cir-  , 
cunlftanc6$,x  and  confultcd  his  osvn  intereft  and  reputation,  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  difturbed  the  peaceful  .repofe  of  the  author.^ 
and  his  worjcs^  by  publiihing  this.fplendid  volume,  the  greateft  ufe 
of  which  will  be,'  from  its  fine  paper  and  large  margins,  the  formation.!- 
of  three  clafled  common-pl^pe  books  for  fome  future  **  Diaries"  of 
ftudents.in  natuFal  btdory.  .. 

With  the  •*  General  View  of  the  Writings  ofLinnaeus,"  the  bota- 
nical p.ubliig  is.  long  well  acquainted ;  and,  however  novel  and  iroport- 
tant  it  might  b?  pn  its  firfl  publication,  the  general  difFufion  of  natu-^, 
ral  knowijidge  has  rendered  it  lefs  interefting  at  theprefent  day.    Per- 
haps»  indeed,  it^as  fomewhat  contributed  to  fuperfede  itfelf^  by  na-». 
turalizing^  irt  a  familiar  manner,  the  works  of  the  great  Swedifn  na- 
tural ift;     The  additions  and  alterations  in  this  edition  are,  however^ 
confiderable  ;  but  we  lament  that  the  latter  are  not  always  improve- 
Wieiits.     Of  ihc  additions  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  illuftrate  the, 
ma?(im— ^**  A  Weak  friend   is  the   moft   dangerous  enemy  j"  and  the; 
fame  of  L  nnaeu?  and  PuUeney,  if  not  materially  injured,  will  be  but 
little  extended  by  Dr.  Matpn.     We  were  indeed  ,almoft  induced  to 
believe,  that  he  confidered  grofs  vanity  as  a  virtue  in  Linnaeus,  as  he 
gravely  informs  us,  that,  in  confequence  0/ fome  criticifms  on  this 
na'uralift)  he  violated  the  confidence  of  private  friendfhip,  by  *'  pub- 
lifhtng  the  various  honourable  teftimonies  given  to  his  talents,  and 
the  exalted  approbation  exprefled  of  his  works  by  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  fcience  then  Itvmg,     Thefe  were  given  in  diftin£l  ex  trails  of 
letters  from  the  refpeclive  authors,  without  comment,  and  withq|ut 
even  glancing  at  his  opponents.     This  performance  he  entitled,  Orbis 
truditi  judicium  de  CnroU  L'tnnai^  M.  D,  fcriptisy   and   prefaced  it  by  ' 
fome  iht>rp  memoranda  of  his  life,  and  a  lift  of  his  works."     Such  con- 
dud  requires  no  comment ;  but  we  are  furprized  thdt  it  fliould  now 
be  derailed  to  the  world.     It  is  regretted  that  we  have  no  analyfis  of 
iher  fyflc'ms  adopted  fubfcqiient  to  llinnaetis,  as  that  of  Juffieu,  &c.  j  but 
the  editor  ought  to  have  knoven^  that  M.  MoutotFontoneillc,  of 
Lyons,  has  publifhed  a  view  of  all  the  botanical  fyftems  that  have  ap- 
peared till  i8o!a,  with  a  necrological  account  of  their  authors;     Ouc* 
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•ditor  atfo  frequently  afcribiss  feelings  and  motives  of  ajlion  to  Lin- 
n^us,  on  the  aflumed  authority  of  the  Diary,  which  are  neither  fane- 
tioned  by  that  compilation,  nor  by  fzSty  fucb  as  his  fuppofed  diflike 
of  the  medical  profeffion,  &C;  The  account^  of  Linnaeus's  difcovery 
refpc^ing  peat  Is  is  extremely  confuTed  and  imperfefi ;  and  the  unau- 
theniicated  memorial  in  the  Appendix,  accrtb6ted  to  Archbi&op  Me^ 
naiider,  fcems  rather  an  imitation  of  French  ^rafconade,  than  a  grave 
petition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  aftd  we  thank  Dr.  Maton  forihe  faft, 
that  Linnaeus  was  adjudged  only  a  filver  medal  fa  circumftance  which 
N  he  prudently  conceared),  whjic  hi^^puptl  Biergman  received  a  gold  one, 
for  his  anfwer  to  the  qacftion,  **  Huw  to  diminifli  the  damage  done 
,  to  fruit  trees  by  the  larva  of  infeds  ?"  The  fame  of  this  Chemift's 
ntathematical  accuracy  will  long  furvive  that  of  the  botaniit's  claffifi«> 
cations. 

The  arrangement  of  this  analytical  view  is  more  ftriilly  chronclo«* 
gical  than  formerly,  and  commences  with  th^  Genera  Morborum^  which 
are  borrowed  a1mo(t  entirely  from  Sauvages.  Linhsetls's  iMitions  of 
animal  life,  taken  from  Newton's  ideas  of  aether,  are  pitiably  filly ; 
yet,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  editor  admires  them  for  their  ingenuity  !  On 
DieteticSj  \\\q  favourite  work  of  ten  years,  we  have  only  the  boaft,  **  in 
his'^(diateticis)  plum  tollej^i  quam  quod  novi  ullus  alius,*'  The  Syfiema 
Katurae,  or  view  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  Kingdoms^ 
comes  next  under  our  editor's  review,  in  wMch  he  is  {till  more  dtfec* 
Cive.  If  the  original  plan  of  Dr.  P*  admitted  of  any  important  im* 
provement,  it  was  certainly  that  of  giving  a  tabular  (ketch  of  all  the 
fubfequent  fyftems  in  the  difFerent  branches  of  natural  hiftdry  ;  and 
although  BufFon  has  very  few  juft  claitns  to  the  title  of  naturalift,  yet 
his  extravagant  notions,  and  the  falfe  brilliance  of  his  language,  have 
civ6n  a  temporary  popularity  to  his  works,  that  renders  a  fketch  of  hir 
fyftem  and  that  of  La  Cepede  of  fouie  impo/tance.  By  thefe  means 
alfo  the  works  of  Linnaeus  would  have  been  contrafted,  and  that  merit, 
inftead  of  reding  on  bombaftic  and  hyperbolical  effufions  of  blind  ad- 
miration, would  have  been  founded  on  reafon  and  experience.  The 
editor^  has  indeed  gratified  us  a  little  by  fome  references  to  ShawV 
Zoology  and  Latham's  Birds,  but  very  fortunately  for  thefe  ingejiious 
naturaTifts,  he  has  not  mangled  their  works  by  attempting  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  their  fyftems. 

On  Entdmology  he  feems  ignorant  of  the  excellent  works  of  Fa- 
bricius,  and  only  obferves  that,  notwithftanding  the  **  Entomelogica 
Jyfiematice  emendata*'  of  that  author^  the  Linnean  clafllfitation  ftill  re* 
tains  its  original  eftimation,  and  ought  not  to  be  deviated  from."  Dr. 
M.  fliould  have  known  that  the  fyftem  of  Fabricius  is  generally  adapt- 
ed on  the  Continent ;  that  the'Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Paris  is 
arranged  according  to  his  claflification,  and  fiat  this  authority,  when 
cppofed,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  tb  national  vanify,  is  equal  to  **  fom« 
of  the  fiift  writers  on  the  fubjefti*'  \  All  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  cha- 
rafiter  of  natufalifts  (hould  bfe  acquainted  wiih  the  works  of  Fabricius. 
Latreille,  and  La  Marck,  thofc  ^'  indefatigable  belminthQtogiJis  fas  the 
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fditor  is  pleafed  to  call   the  profefibi^  of  this  fcience)  later  than  the 
times  of  our  author/'     The  vice-prefident  is  no  little  aftonifhed  that 
the  number  of  infefts  ^^  defcribeci  in  Gmelin's  edition  of  the  byftema 
Naturae  amounts  *tp  nearly  {looo:"  how  great  will  be  his  aftontfli'-. 
ment  when  he  learns  that  in  Fabricius  the  number  exceeds  15000 ! ! 

'  In  the  enumeration  of  theLinnean  ctafles  of  v^etables,  that  V^i-> 
theringand  Sibthorp  reduced  to  2O9  the  editor  appears  not  to  have 
known  that  the  late  Cavanilles,  Profeflbr  at  Madrid,  reduced  them  to 
15  !  ^  Among  the  preliminary  notices  in  this  mifcellany,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Sexual  Syftem. 

*'  Llnnaus  had  read  in  the  Loipiic  Commentaries  a  review  of  Vaillant^  " 
•  Discours  sur  la  Structure  des  ^leurs*  by  which  he  wis  induced  to  examine 
very  clo.'ely  the  stamina  and  pistilla.  Thefe  appendages  he  difcoverec}  lo 
be  enfential  to  the  vegetable^  and  to  aHTume,  as  much  variety  as  the  petals  ^ 
•and  hence  conceived  that  they  might  be'  made  the  foundation  of  a  new 
fyilem,  lyhe  firll  (ketch  of  which  he  drew  up  in  oppofition  to  an  academical 
diifertation  by  Petet  Ugla,  in  1729,  entitled*  *  Ta/utof  ^w,  sive  Nuptia  Ar^ 
horumJ*  He  prefented  this  little  MS.  tract  to  CeI(ias,-who  (hewed  it  to  Pro« 
fe(ror  Rudbeck;  and  the  latter  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  its  novelty  and 
ingenuity,  that  he  iminediately  exprefTed  a  defire  to  be  inade  acquainted 
with  the  author,  and  (liortly  afterwards  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  child** 


ren/' 


We  are  no  little  pleafed  with  the  delicacy  and  juftnefs  of  the  editor's 
compliment  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
whofe  talents  and  zeal  for  the  diffuflon  of  ufeful  knbwledge  pofterity 
will  more  jiiftly  appreciate.  The  hiftorical  view  of  the  origid  and 
progrefsof  Englilh  writers  on  Britifh  Botany*  is  not  the  lead  interefting 
part  of  the  editor's  additions.  ^  • 

;  "  The  firfl  attempt  to  feparate  the  native  froln  the  exotic  botany  of  this 
ifland  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  How,  whofe  work  is  named  Pfytologia  Briton^ 
nica,  nataUs  pxhihcns  ihdigenarum  Stirjfium  sjumte  tmergentium,  London,  1 650, 
l2mo.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  andftre  above  1 209 
in  number :  but  it  muft  be  obferved/  that  mai^y  of  them  are  mere  varieties^ 
and  lliil  more,  not  ^dually  natives.  This  Phytologia  was  followed,  in  1667^ 
by  the  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Bntannicarum  of  Dr.  Merret,  who  ptofefiing  to 
.iup'ply  Hover's  deficiencies,  enumerated  200 additional  plants;  many  of  thefe, 
however,  vvere  as  little  entitled  to  places  in  a  Britifh  Flora  as  others  intro- 
«dttced  by  How,  The  accurate  Ray»  who  publifhed  \i\%  Catidogus  Plantarum 
jfngfi^,  only  three  years  atlerwarch,  did  not  venture  to  regifter  more  than 
1050 :  but  to  this  number  he  afterwards  added  about  50,  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  catalo|r)LiQ,  printed  in  1677,  and  at  length  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
-^nofsis  MethdicaS^tpium  Briianmcarumy{\696,  8vo.)  he  augmented -the  lift 
to  full  1600  rpecies,  of  which  Tew  have  (ince  been  expunged,  fo  cautious  was 
this  excellent  hotanid  not  to  admit*  doubtful  natives  into  his  enumeration.  In 
|l^e  ycar^  17^4-,  fome  time. after  the  death  of  Ray^  a  third  edition  of  his  Sy» 
sr^r/x  was  publifhed  by  Dillenius,  containing  450  additional  fpecies,  on  the 
authOFity  of  various  cotUemporary  botanifts,  but  mofeefpecially  of  the  editor 
hiinfelf,  and  of  Drs.  Sherard  and  Richardfon.  From  the  pen  of  an  obfcure 
indiridual;  named  Wilfon,  the  Stasis  ^^^tt^d,  iq  1774,  an  Englilh  drefs, 
andy  by  (he  additioi^  of  a  botanical  di^ionaryi  and  feveral  £gura$>  becanne 
,         ...       '     »  :    ^17 «  •  well 
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well  calculated  (o  render  the  fcience  more  generally  underdood  in  the 
country :  indt'ed  this  work  U  to  he  confidered  as  the  firfl  methodical  Flora  oft' 
England  publilhed  in  the  vernacular  language.    None  of  thefe  writers,  how*' 
ever  the  fcientifichad  be«n  fubdituted  for  alphabetical  arrangement  from  the 
time  of  Ray,  had  as  yet  attended  fuflSciently  to  genuine  fpecific  didincitons.  * 
Hence  the  2200  pliants  contained  in  Dillenius's  edition  of  the  Sync^pfis  did 
nut  lijutd  the  teii  of  Linnean  rules,  which  reduced  the  'Fl^ra  Anglica  very 
confiderably  ;  fo  that  Hudfon,  in  the  fird  edition  of  his  work,  bearing  that 
title^  ( 1762,. 8vo.). did  not  include  in  it  more  than  1566  fpecies.     The  Flora- 
of  Hud  ion  was  the  earlieft  performance  (if  we  except  the  Florii  Brifamtica^ 
of  Hill,  which  fcargely  deferves  menlioji  here)  that  profefled  to  defcribe  in 
a  complete  manner,  agreeably  to  the  (yHem  of  Linnaeus,  the  native  plants 
of  theCe  illand$.    To.  this  work,  which  came  to  a  new  edition,  and  was  mucti 
augmented  in  1778,  fucceeded-  the  "  Botanical  Arrangement  of  Briti(h 
Plants,"  by  Dr.  Withering  (in  1776),  who,  though  not  the  firft  ♦  writer 
that  publiilied  the  Britifh  Linnean  Flora  in  Engliih,  has  been  excelled  by 
none  in  his  endeavours  to  render  the  tludy  of  indigenous  botany  eafy  and 
ufeful  to  his  countrymen  in  general.     The  ''Botanical  Arrangement,"  after  ' 
having  gone  through  three  editions,  (the  laft  of  which  was  completed  in  * 
1790,)  increalied  the  Britifli  Catalogue  to  2600  plants.    In  1790,  an  eleganr 
feries  of  figures  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  which,  with  the  dcfcrip-^^^ 
tions  of  Dr.  Smith  accompanying  them,  renders  Engfifh  botany  more  fuP 
ceptible  of  being  eafily  ftudled  than  ever,  and  with  the  new  Flora  Britannica, 
of  which  the  i'cientific  ftudent  is  anxioully  awaiting  the  completion,  may  be- 
coniidered  as  etlablifliing  the  phytology  of  our  iiland  on  a  bads  of  greater' 
accurate v  and  authority  than  any  other  country  in  the  wo^ld  can  Intfaerta 
boaftof*." 

Our  Linnean  Prefident  is  here  more  confident  than  liberal  or  phi- 
lofophics»l,  oth^rwife  we  fhould  have  had  the  names  of  Hull  and  cthei;> 
bot/inrftsy    (perhaps  not  all  followers  of  Linnaeus,  indeed,)  who  hava. 
contributed  to  augment  our  knowled|e  of  the  Englifh  Flora, 

The  view  of  tne  nciineral  kingdom  is  prefaced  by  fome  obfervationa 
dn  thebafis  of  ifiineralogical  fyftemj,  in  which  we  have  the  following, 
poftulate  :  **  It  is  not  perhaps  an  inaccurate  analogy  to  confider  chc- 
miftry  as  beinc:,  with  rtfpe£i  to  mineralogy,  what  anatomy  is  to  zoo- 
logy." Had  Dr.M.  faid  what  anatomy  is  to  the  practice  of  furgery^ 
he  woulci  have  approached  nearer  the  truth.  Gmelin  certainly  be* 
trayed  a  great  defe6^  of  judgment,  in  precipitately  fubftituting  the  fu-. 
perficial  fyftem  of  Werner  for  that  of  Linnaeus  in  his  edition  of  thf 
S^ema.  It  i^as  a  venial  fpeculation,  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  th« 
fin>ple  earths,  to  fuppofe  that  common  flint  was  formed  from  chalk; 
bu:  it  is  not  now  worthy  of  notice,  unlefs  the  editor  means  to  bring 
rhe  penetration  of  Linnaeus  into  flint  in  competition  with  that  of 
Newton,  who  difcovercd  the  diamond  to  be  combuflible, '  Indeed^ 
while  Linnaeus  adheres  to  the  arranging  of  (uperficial  anologies,  he  ts 
corre£t,and  intelligible,  but  when  be  wanders  beyond  this  (phere  into 
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There.  i«  a  generic  and  fpecific  defcrlption  of  Briti(h  plants,  tranf* , 
fated  froni  thft  Gttur.  and  6a€(u  tUkmu  of  Lum«tts^  by  James  Jfenkbfob* 
leuM  U?i*  i vo.  pUt«6.^ 
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the  regions  of  more  recondite  philofophy,  he  is  weak  and' erroneous : 
and  even  from  this  w6rk  it  appears,  notwithftflnding  (6  m>uch  gafcon« 
ade  in  eulogies,  ftri Icing  oi^  medals,  titles  of  nobility,  &c«  that  his  ori- 
ginal ^d'fcoveries  might  be  all  written  in  a  much  lefs  compar:>  than  the 
leaf  of  a  Linnaa^  From  Newton  he  borrowed  his  ideas  of  the  law  of 
nature,  from  Sauvages,  his  Nofology,  from  Artedi,  bis  Ichthyology, 
from  Ray  (principally)  Swammerdam,  Reaumer,  De  Geer,  and  others 
his  Ornithology  and  Entomology  J  and  lallly  his  gr^nd  fabric,  the  Sexual 
Syftem  from  our  countryman,  *' Sir  Thomas  Millington,  Savillian 
profeffor  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  firft  that  gave  the  hint  to  Dr.  Grew."  The  whole  dodrine 
tftay  be  exprefl'ed  in  the  fol lo w in^pofi lion;  namely,  **  Thajt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  farina  from  the  anthera  of  flowers  upon  the  ^igma  is 
eflentially  neceflary  to  give  fertility  to  the  feed."  Linnaeus,  like  pioft 
of  our  modern  fyftem* makers,  has  had  Jhe  addrefs  to  avail  himfeif  of 
others'  labours  in  order  tocon(lru6t  a  fabric  deflined  to  immortalize  his 
own  name  by  engulphing  that  of  every  other  more  original  and  pro- 
found pbilofopher.  This  is  one  of  the  many  inftances  of  vanity  and 
ambition  obtaining  a  more  di{lingui(hed  niche  in  the  temple  of  hvhe 
than  the  more  modeft  and  lecondite  labours  of  fuperibr  intel]e6ls«     - 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Genera)  View  is  occupied  with  ac- 
counts of  all  Linnaeus^s  detached  papers  publifhed  in  the  Tranfafllohs 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  and  the  Amamtates  Acadimica^  a  col- 
iedlion  of  diflertations,  chiefly  inaugural,  in  ten  volumes,  only  feven^f 
which  were  publiihed  by  Linnaeus.  Of  tbe  analyfis  her- given  we 
are  modeftly  informed,  that  ii  is  only  **  to  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  an  enlarged  table  of  contents ;  and  th^t  it  is  impolBble  by  means  of 
atiy  abridgment,  ^o  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nr^erit  of  this  mifcel- 
lany,  or  of  its  utility  as  exhibiting  dilated  explanations  of  our  author's 
philofbphical  and  medical  principles'*  We  cannot  perceive  any 
"  impoffibility  of  giving  an  adequate  idea"  of  this  wprk  in  an  epi- 
tome, neither  is  it  \o  rare,  nor  of  fuch  peculiar  merit,  as  we  are  here 
taught  to  believe,  and  we  doubt  not  but  the  labour  of  the  author  to 
naturalize  thefe  diflertations  will  perfeftly  fatisfy  his  readers  with  re- 
gard to  any  latent  curiofity  for  feemg  the  entire  work.  Perhaps  in- 
deed few  of  thofe  will  even  have  the  refolution  to  drudge  throu^'h  the 
incoherent  mafs  a^  we  have  done,  tp  cull  a  very  few  ideas  of  moderue 
merit  from  a  huge  chaos  of  puerile,  worthlefs  fpeculations.  In  juftice, 
however,  to  Dr.  M.'s  modeity,  fpealfingofhis  work  as  *'  an  enlarged 
table  of  contents,"  we  muft  fay  that  he  has  given  every  thing  that 
could  be  by  any  means  interefting  to  the  Englifh  public  in  the  Arnite^ 
nitatti  Academic^,  To  this  there  is  one  ferious  exception,  which  we 
regret  that  tne  author  has  obliged  us  to  make,  the  tptal  omiflion  of  the 
nam^s  and  habitudes  of  491  plants,  in  the  P^n  Suecus^  that  Dr.  Pul- 
teney  tranflat.ed  and  aTrar]ged  fn  order  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the 
different edjble  plants,  that  they  might  be  cultivated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fo;l  or  the  peuiHar  tafte  of  the  animals  which  they  V^ere 
Jo  feed.    This  was  perhaps  the  fole  article  of  great  pradlical  ulility, 
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for  tbe^miffion-of  which  the  author  apologizes,  by  alledging  the  ne- 
eeffity  and  bis  own  inability  of  correding  it  according  to  the  prefent 
improved  ftate  of  cultivation.  But  on  a  fubjedi  fo  important  to  agri* 
culture,  why  not  lay  his  country  friends  under  contribution  for  a{fift-» 
ance?  Inftead  of  teaching  the  farmer  how  he  might  adapt  his^ive 
A6cic  to  the  nature  of  his  Ibil,  fo  that  all  thofe^vegetable&  commonly 
denominated  weeds  might  be  ufiful^  the  editor  contents  himfelf  with 
obferving,  *'  it  appears  that  the  horned  cattle  ate  of  the  plants  which 
v^ere  offered  to  them  only  276  fpecies,  aqd  they  rejeded  218;  the 

S oats  of.  44.9  kinds  refu fed  126;  the  (beep  of  387,  refufed  141;  the 
orfes  of  262^  refufed  212 ;  and  of  thofe  which  were  offered  to  fwine^ 
f2  were  eaten  and  171  rejefted.'*  The  long-leaved  water-hemlock 
(cicttta  verofa)  is  fatal  to  cows,  yet  (heep  and  horfes  fed  on  it  with 
impunity,  and  goats  greedily  devour  it ;  a  fa<Sl  known  to  Lucretius  { 

Videre  licet  pinguefceref  faepe  Cicuta     . 
B^Arbigeras  pecades,  horn  in  i  quae  efl  acre  venenum. 

The  editor's  account  of  the  Saper  et  Odons  medicamentorumj  tricing 

.  conceits  of  I/innxus,  afcribingthe  Qualities  of  medicines  to  their  tafte 
and  fmc^Uy  is  a  proof  of  the  great  ditrerence  between  a  reafonable  and 
a  reafoning  author;  this  detail  would  have  been  nnich  better  omitted 
than  that  of  the  Planta  TinSioria^  which  Dr.  Pulteney  analyzed  with 
great  clearnefs  an'd  pra£tical  utility ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  M. 
conceived  it  beneath  him  to  publifli  any  thing  applicable  to  the  arts, 
ai:id  that  he  wrote  folely  for  pniloiophers  !  His  love,  indeed,  of  uncom- 
mon things  is  repeatedly  difplayed,  and  not  content  with  making* 
Spanifli  chocolate  of  <u>coa,  fugar,  and  cinnamon,  he  gratuitoufly 
^ds  vanilla  and  amb9rgris!  llie  folanum  dulcamara  Dr.  M •  has 
found  ufeful  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  particularly  thofe  of  the  leprous 
'Charader ;  from  2  to  4  drachms  of  the  dried  ftalks  boiled,  in  a  pint  of 
water  is  a  dofe,  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening.  We  (hould 
gladly  notice  any  remedy  for  fuch  difeafes  i^iat  would  tend  to  preferve 

,  the  people  from  the  mercilefs  fangs  of  quacks,  whofe  bills  and  decep- 
tions mixtures  for  beautifying  the  (kin  and  complexion,  render  great 
numbers  extremely  unhappy,  and  entail  debility  on  the  infant  gene- 
ration. For  the  analyfis  of  the  three  laft  volumes  of  the  Amanitates  ^ 
Academlaf^  by  Dr.  M.  we  can  lee  no  reafon ;  they  are  neither  rare 
not*  poflefs  any  peculiar  merit ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  exprefs  de- 

.  chration  of  Linnasus  himfelf,  who,  in  his  curriculum  vita^  difchims 
all  knowledge  or  connexion  with  any  fuch  works,,  their  collocation 
in  the  General  View  is  very  injudicious.  We  lament,  indeed,  iheir 
incorporation  in  this  work,  as  foreigners ^muft  think,  from  their  pre- 

.  fent  form  of  publication,  th:lt  £ngU(hmen  are  riow  beginning  to  ap» 
predate  thofe  effufions  on  natural  hiftory  that  have  been  only  theif 
juvenile  amufements,  Infignificant,  however,  as thefe  ihiffes  maybe, 
their  publication  is  much  lefs  to  be  regretted  tfian  that  of  the  currtculum 
vitif^  x>r,  as  our  claflical  editor  flrangely  tranflates  it,  **  Diary," 

although  it  is  not  e^n  anannuarj,  and  proceeds  thus,  1707*14-17' 

19*22^ 
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I9«2'29  1724,  &c.  We  had  almoft  determined  to. decline  noticing 
.this  bombaftic  forego,  and  would  haVe  run|>ly  difniified  it  with  ad- 
vifing  the  editor  to  cut  the  pages,  from  51 1  to  583,  out  of  the  vo- 
hime,  had  it  not  been  that  fome  witling  might  av<iil  himfelfof  this^ 
childiih  compilation  to  caft  a  ridicule,  not  only  upon  the  memory  of 
the  immortal  Swede,  but  upon'  every  other  naturalift  whofe  works  he 
could  not  comprehend,  As  friends,  therefore,  interefted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  natural  Jiiftory,  it  is  not  without  confiderable  repugnance  that 
we  fiilHl  an  ungratehir  dtity  in  the  expofition  of  the  grcmeft  vanitv^ 
tmd  mufi  be  pardoned  for  ftiil  cohfidering  a  great  number  of  tbofe' 
pages  as  the  compofition  of  fome  fuperannuated  old  woman. 

The  Memoirs  are  prefaced  by  a  chronological  feries  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  this  botanift,  amounting  i<n  all  to  28,  which  finiih 
with  the  buildmg  of  his  own  mufeum  at  Hammari)y,  in  1768.  This 
fketch  of  the  important  circumftances  in  his  curriculum  vtitSy  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  without  the  motto,  Piiefte  cctfa  vir  magnta 
exirCf  would  have  been  quite  enough  from  the  author's  own  pen* 
That,  it  feems,  would  not  have  pleafed  our  editor,  who  commences 
not  only  at  the  natal  hour  of  his  hero,  but  with  a  pompous  topograf 
phical  account  of  the  pari(h  in  which  he  was  bom.  ,   •  *       ^ 

''  Stenbrohull  is  a  parifti  of  Smaland,  fituated  on  the  confines  ofSkane^ 
in  a  very  pleaiaut  ffiot,  adjaining  to  the  great  Jake  Moklen.  It  is  furroutlded 
on  all  fides,  except  to  the  weft,  where  it  fronts  the  lake,  by  well-cultivated 
lands.  At  a  little  dillance  to  (he  foutb,  the  eye  is  relieved  by  a  beech- 
wood  ;  to  the  north,  the  lofty  mount  Taxas  rea^s  its  head,  and  MoHen  lies 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  lake.  To  the  eaft,  fhe  .fields  are  encompafled 
with  woodSf  which  weftward  ipclofe  Broad  meadows,  and  large  fpreading 
trees.  Im  Qiort,  Flora  feems  to  have  lavKhed  all  her  beautes  on  the  fpot 
that  was  to  give  birth  to  our  botanift. 

'"  Carl  Linnaeus  was  brought  into  the  world,  betweert  the  hours  off  welve 
and  one,  in  the  ni^ht  dividing  the  I2th  and-^iSth  <22d  and  23d,  N.  S.)  of 
May,  1707 :  a  delightful  /eaibn  of  the.year>  in  the  Calendar  of  Flora,  being 
thejnouths  oifrtndesfence  and  florescence!  His  parents  received  their  firft- 
bo^  with  joy,  and  devoted  the  greateft  attention  to  impreifing  on  his  mind 
the  love  of  virtue,  both  in  precept  and  example.  The  fame  thing  that  is 
faid  of  a  poet,  nascitur  mm  fit,  may  be  faid  without  impropriety  of  our -bota- 
nift. From  the  very  time  that  he  firft  kft  liis  cradle,  he, almoft  lived  in 
^his  father's  garden,  which  was  planted  with  fome  of  ihe  rarer  flirubs  and 
fiow^rs;  and  thus  were  kindled,  before  he  .was  well  out  of  his  mother's 
arms,  thpfe  fparks  which  (hone  fo  vividly  ail  his  lifetime,  and  latterly  burft 
into  fuch  a  flame ! ! !"  ' 

Thefe  pafiages  bring  to  our  rocoIIeAion  the  exquiiite  FhriUgium  of 

'  Eriar  Gerundio  de  Carapazas,  and  might  well  be  an  ejFufion*  of  that 

.celebrated  Sj^aiiifh  preacher.     Had  not  Dr.  M.  given  us  a  fpecimcn 

of  bis  claflical  tafte,  in  praifing  his  author's  account  of  his  pedeftrian 

tour  in  Lapland,  written  in  Latin,  we  could  neVer  have  afcribedfuch 

rhocforoontade  to  the  pen  of  Linnaeus.   .  It  is  evidently  the  pofterior 

.f  rodu^ion  of  a  child,  that,  delighted  with  piling  up  its  little  tqysand 
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glafs  fragmentSTi  'laughing  falls  with  the  fabric  it  has  ral/ed.     We  re* 
commexid  this  account  ofthe  naturalift's  tour  to  the  French  editors  of 
the  Life  of  Don  Quixotte,  and  we  (hould  exped:  to  (hare  their  grati* 
tude  in  return,  did  we^iot  know  that  that  emotion  is  unknown   in 
their  country  :  they  may  neverthelefs  regder  grace  to  Dr.  M.  for  the 
following  happy  explanation ;  thus,  on  foot,  ^'  had  he  travelled  7O0 
Swedifh,  or  between  4  and  5000  EngliOi  miles  this  y;>ar  MI"    Lin- 
naeus left  Upfal  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  to  travel  50O0  miles  '*  over 
the  Lapland  Alps»on  foot,"  botanizing,  or  ^^  in  queft  of  plants  and 
minerals ;"  to  con(lru£l  rafts  "  in  the  middle  of  the  night,"  pafs  ca* 
tara£ls,  combat  the  Finmarkersy  like  Barcram  with  the  alligators  in. 
Eaft  and  Weft. Florida,  and  '«  learn  the  ait  of  aflaying,"  all  before 
the  commencement  of  winter  in  thefe  northern  regions,  are  ftats 
worthy  of  the  renowned   3^ron   Munchaufen,  and  the  biographical 
.  pen  of  Vice-prefident  Maton  !     If  the  reader  fliould  doubt  this, .  we 
have  already  mentioned  the  ei^pence  of  the  work,  where  he  will  find 
^all  thefe  things,  and  many  more,  at  pages  521*2 ;  ^nd  alfo  how  Lin- 
jYJCUS  (aw  the  fun  at  midnight  from   the  mountains  at  Yaliivari,  and 
foiTicthing  of  the  good  offices  of  a  curate's  wife  !     On  his  return,  h^ 
gave  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account  of  his  expedition,  and  re- 
ceived 112  filver  dollars   (lol.   fterling)  *' his  travelling  expences." 
Notwithflanding  all  Linnacus's  travelling,  •*  he  learned  neither  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  German,  Laplandifli,  nor  even  Dutch  (languaoe),  al- 
though he  had  ftaid  in  Holland  three  whole  years*.     In   1738,    Lin- 
naeus married  his  long-betrothed  Wife,  Mifs  Morxa,  and  commenced 
the  pradice  of  medicine  the  following  year  at  Stockholm.     Shortly 
^5lfter,  l)e  was  defied  profeflbr  of  botany,  and  '*  during  his  fummer 
lefiures,  he  took  out  with  him  about  200  pupiL,  who  colleded  plants 
and   infeds,  made  obfervations,  (hot  birds,  kept  minutes,  and  after 
having  botanized  from  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the 
evening,  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  returned   with  flowers  in 
their  hats,  and  accompanied  their  leader   mth' drums  and  trumpets^ 
through  the  city  [of  Upfal]  to  the  garden,     gtver^al  foreigners,  and 
people^fdiftinftion  from  Stockholm,   ufed  to  attend  Linrapus's  ex- 
$:urfions  ;  indeed,  at  this  time,  the  iTcience  had  attained  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  popularity  j"  Although  our  editor  is  fufficiently  animated  even 
to  admiration  of  the  philofophical  powers  of  drums  and  trumpets^  yet 
he  cannot  folve  another  of  his  embarraffing  queftions,  whether  it  was 
the  king  of  Sweden,  or  of  Spain,  that  wimed  to  ennoble  his  author. 
•*  In  1765,  Linn^us  worked  at  the  I2ih,  or  lafl,  edition  of  the  Sjfiema 
^Natura^  and  the  whole  of  the  autumn  on  the  Clavis  Medieina^  whicj^ 
would  have  employed  the  moft  learned  man  for  an  age  /"  With  this.^^c 
ihall  take  our  leave  of  the  botanift's  ,***^Diary,"  not  wifliing  to  dwell  on 


•  Were  it  worthy  of  mentioning,  we  would  remark  that  Thomas  Paine, 
'after  jiving  eleven  years  in  Paris,  could  not  intelligibly  aik  in  French  for,a 
dr^jight  of  bis  favourite  beverage^  pure  brandy.— KEy, 
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many  more  extraordinary  exprcHions  thnn  what  wc  have  juft  cited, 
and  only  remark,  that  the- true  piety  exprefled  by  Linnaeus  in  his  r«r- 
rtculum  vita^  is  a  proof,  that  a  knowledge  of  nature  is  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  religion,  even  in  men  of  the  greateft  vanity. 

The  calculations  in  thele  Memoirs  are  (hamefuHy  negligent,  600 
copper  dollars  are  ^ftimated  to  be  15I.  and  gopo,  256!.;  112  filver 
dollars; at  lol.,  and  1000  at  Sol. ;  we  fear  that  our  Editor  will  him- 
felf  experience  the  cfFefts  of  his  negleft  of  arithmeical  accuracy  in  the 
fate  of  his  work,  Much  in  the  fartie  ftile  of  eftimatinn,  we  are  told 
that  **  Suhm  in  his  Hijlor.  Liter,  fays,  of  all  fhofe  wh6  h^ve  gamed 
the  praife  of  the  learned  world,  fix  only  are  mentioned  ^x  immortaL 
Galileo,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Boerhaave,  Linne,  and  Gtam  (a  very  ob- 
scure hiltory-writerj!"  This  too  has  been  erroneoufly  afcrited  to  Lin- 
rasus ;  but  the  judgment  of  fuch  authors  is  beneath  critic] fm,  and 
it  is  only  extraordinary  that  any  perfon  could  be  found  fo  credulous  as 
to  believe,  or  fo  wea4c  as  to  tranfcribe  the  babblings  of  mere  dotage. 
Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  **  Prince  of  Botanifts ;"  his  fair  fame  will 
fu^er  but  little  from  this  feeble  pencil ;  and  his  rtal  portrnlt  ihall  fttU 
dilplay  the  hand  of  a  mailer,  notwithftanding  the  blotches  ot  a  milerable " 
dauber.  We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  men  like  to  difcover  weakn^flcs 
in  a  great  charafter;  butall  fuch  defeds  only  fervc  for  prompt  apologies 
in  the  mouthsW  the  truly  vicious,  who  rejoice  at  knowing  the  imper- 
feftion^ of  others  that  they  may  thereby  fan£i ion  their  own.  They 
cannot  therefore  be  too  fcrupuUHifly  caft  behind  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  oblivion.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reafons  for  regtctring  and  ccn- 
'  furing  the  imprudent  publication  of  thefe  defuitory,  egoiftical  felf- ad- 
ulations that  belie  themfelves.  Of  (he  learned  Do61or  we  muft  beg  leave 
to  aflc  in  ^hat  language  he  has  publifiied  his  additions  and  alterations 
in  the  prefent  volume  ?  Dr.  Pulteney's  wxrk  was  originally  in  plain 
Englim,  but  as  it  now  appears  from  the  hands  of  our  editor,  it  is  nei- 
ther Englilh,  Swedifli,  nor  Latin.  Where  is  Vpfala^JDalarney  &c.  ? 
With  the  famous  ^caldemy  ofUpfal  we  have  long,  b^n  acql]ainte4; 
find  one  of  our  beft  tragic  poets  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Dale- 
carlia  ;  but  neither  our  knowledge,  nor  that  of  our  Gazetteers  extends 
to  fuch  combinations  of  letters  a§  Upjala^  Dalarney  that  are,  ftriflly 
fpeaking,  neither  Swedifli,  not  anyother  language  whatever.  Equally 
foreign  K)  Englifli  are  the  names  Carly  George  Bogrhaaven,  &ic, ;  but 
we  (hall,  leave  the  ingeniou&^nd  learned  editor  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  printers  for  introducing  a  new  charader,  a  cypher  over  the  vow- 

el$,  as  Si^ne  (Skapia,  or  Scania),  which  is  quite  as  intelligible  to  the 
i^nglifh  claflical  reader  as  theChinefe  charaflers  on  a  tea-cheft!  We 
mufl  alfo  indicate  fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  Dr.  M.'s  difcafe,  the  ca~ 
foetbos  corrigendi,  zni  leaye  the  public  to  prcfcribe  the  remedy.  Dr. 
Pulteney  fays,  (p.  215*  Bvo  )  "The  ardor  of  Linnaeus^s  inclinations  to 
the  ftudy  of  nature  from  his  earlieft  years,  ?nd  that  uncommon  appli- 
cation which  he  beffowed  upon  it,  gave  him  a  moil  comprehenfive 
view,  both  of  its  pleafures  and  ufefulncfs,  at.  the  fame  time  that  it 
{^pei^ed  tp  h|m  ^  wide  fields  hitherto  but  little  gultiv^tedj  efpecially  in 
'"         '  ■  hi5 


\ 
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his  own  country*  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regr^#,  that  the  ftttd}rof 
natural  hiftory,  as  a  public  inllitution,  had  nbt  made  its  way  {fito  the 
Univerfities.'*  Dr.  Maton  (p.  496,  4to.)  **  The  ardor  of  Linnas- 
.  us'a  attachment  to  the  fiudy  of  nature  from  his  earlteft  years,  and  his 
uncoounon  application  to  the  phibfephy  of  that  purfuit^  gave  him  a 
nioft  compreheniive  view  both  of  its  pleafures  and  of  us  ufefulnefs^  at 
the  fame  titn^  that  it  opened  to  him  a  wide  (ield^  before  but  little  cul- 
tivated, efpecially  in  his  ownconntry.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  re- 
gret, that  natural  hiftory  had  not,  by  public  inftitution^  been  kriore 
cultivated  in  Uni^erfities."  Perhaps.  Dr.  M.  thinks  drums  and, trum- 
pets proper  ^*  application  to  the  philofopby  of  a  purfuhy  and  that  to 
mangle  the  very  fimple  language  of  his  author,  reclining  only  the  ori* 
,  ginal  ideas,  is  the  philofojphy  of  an  editor  !  Says  Dr.  P.  *'  it  has  been 
objeSed  to  Linnaeus,  that  he  has  introduced  a  number  of  terms  not 
auihorifed  by  claflical  authority ;"  but  Dr.  M.  *'  not  warranted  by 
claifical  authority."  Thefe  few  examples  will  fliow  our  elegant  edi- 
tor's zeal  to  improve  the  original  work  of  his  dcf^arted  frier^d  ;  aud 
(hould  K  not  fpeedily  attain  a  fecond  edition,  it  mufl  be  from  the  fame 
taufe  as  that  which  he  has  ingenioufly  affigned  for  Dr.  P.'s  Sketches  of 
Botanical  Writers ;  viz.  that  the  fixi\  edition  is  not  all  fold. 

On  the  general  character  of  this  expenfive  publication  it  is  painful, 
to  dwell.     Knowing,  as  we  do*  the  fuperiority  of  our  philofophy  from 
an  impartia]  and  comparative  eftimate  of  the  fcieniiac  works  of  foreign 

^countries,  and  having  for  fome  time  witnefied  the  deleterious  eiFe£ts, 
both  moral  and  political,  of  the  genera]  difFufion  of  fuperficial  works  on 
philofophy,  it  is  our  boundcn  duty  to  raife  the  voice  of  juftice  and 
truth  againft  the.  propagation  of  fu^ch  fiimfy  and  deceptious  eftufions  in 
our  own  country.  This  is  the  more  neceffary  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as 
the  work  proceeds  from  a  vicc-prefident,  wholeiiterary  honours  fhould 
be  fuppofed  the  reward  of  his  merit  from  one  of  t'ne  firft  Natural  Hif- 
tory Societies  in  the  world :  a  fociety,  the  correfpondence  of  whofc 
firefident,  aniof  many  of  its  members,  we  well  know,  is  courted  by 
bine  of  the  firft  naturalifts  and  philofophers  now  living.  Example  js 
powerful  in  proportion'  to  the  real  or  fuppofed  authority  ;  and  two  or 
three  /Vivolous  publications  fan£lioned  by  fome  refpe^ii^ble  names^ 

^might  thus  for  a  time  compromife  the  literary  honour  of  our  country. 
Wealth  begets  indolence,  and  indolence  produces  ignoraii^e  and  vice, 
evils  that  are  infinitely  more  to  Jbe  appr^f^end^d  |han  all  the  impotent 
menaces  of  invafion*  Had  the  editor  extracted  only  what  might  be 
liftfful,  and  fupplied  the  deficiencies  from  modern  difcoveries ;  had  he 
not  fo  creduloufly  adopted  as  genuine  the  Memoirs  of  Linnaeus,  though 
avowedly  not  in  his  own  hand-writing :  had  he  not  been  fo  difFufe  in 
es^rcflions  merely  of  a  dotard,  nor  been  fo  regardlefs  of  the  purity  of 
bis  native  tongue,  by  introducing  dog-latin  and  Swedifh  phrafes^  be 
might  have  produced  an  odavo  volume  for  one  thicd  of  the  price,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  Englifh  literature.  In  its  prefent  ftate^ 
every  judicious  friend  of  fcience  muft  deprecate  this  puerile,  flavrih, 
and  unfcientific  idolatry^ of  a  maft^r  ^  every  loyer  of  literaiune  protefl 

^  ag^idft 


igtinft  this  literary  liarteqttino,C5«a^*/fl//»r^Englilh;  anJ'cvery  r^il 
.naturalift  and  moral  id  deplore  the  pablicatioi;^  of  fucb  a  work ! 

We  regret  that  experience  has  proved  the  use  of  wood'ftrawbernes 
neither  a  preventative  nor  a  cure  forihe  godt,  as  experienced  by  Lin- 
naeus in  himfelf :  It  is  acknowledged  that  they  proved  fatal  in  two  ca- 
fes, that  Ihou  Id  render  their  ufe  as  a  renfredy  extr^enSely  cautious.  From 
Dr,  Maton  we  have  been  tkught  to  exped  a  Very  important  ^nd  inte- 
refting  work  on  teftaceological  writers,  that  are  (o  impcrfeftly  kuown 
even  to  naturalifts.'    We  would  wifli  it  fpeedily  to  appear. 

Menmr,s  of  Samuel  Foote^  Efq.  with  a  ColhSiion  of  hh  genuine  Bon 
Jlfofs,  Annecdotesj  Opinions^  Wr.  moflly  Originaiy  with  three  of  bis 
Dramgiic  Pieces^  not  puhlijhed  in  his  Works,     By  W  illiam  Cooke« 
'  3  Vols.  13s.  $d.    Phillips. 

THIS  i^ork  may  be  faid  to  fill  up  a  chafm  in  Dramatic  Biography. 
.Why  the  life  of  our  Englifh  .Ariftophanes  was  not  pub! i (bed 
fooner,  is  a  natural  inquiry,  though,  perhaps,  the   prefent  period  is 
not  unfeafonable.     Foote  was  in  l\'S  day  fo  much  the  fuhjcft  of  uni-  • 
•    verfal  converfation  and  curiofity,  that  his  cotemporarics  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  hiftory^  and  therefore  it  will  be  moft  interefting  to 
a  new  race  of  readers*     And  as  it  is  noiy  publifhed  by  a  cotemporary, 
"who  has  proved  himfelf  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  who 
probably  baa  been  collefting  materials  for  his  work  up  to  the  tinaeof 
i  publication.     The  delay  may  be  confidered  an  advantage,  efpeci  Jiy  as  ■ 
the  materials  are  not  of  a  temporary  or  periftiable  nature*  The  wit  and  / 
humour  of  Foot  will  always  be  read  with  avidity  and  pleafure. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  is  given  by  Mr  Cooke  ia  his  In- 
'^troduSion: 

*'  Inflead  of  making  an  apology  for  writing  the  life  of  Samuel  Poole, 
.  an  apology  (liould,  perhaps  be  mstde  for  not  h'aving  given  to  the  public  long 
ago,  fome  account  of  this  v^ry  extraordinary  man ;  who,  independently 
of  many  other  talents,  (lands  fo  lingular  as  a  modern  draniatic  writer,  that 
even* at  "this  day  we  have  little  hopes  of  "  lof>king  upon  his  like  again." 
"  This  neglcft  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  conjedluralprinciples.     His 
,  fatirical  turn,  no  doubt,  made  him  many*  enemies  and  thefe  had  an  inte- 
refted  reafpn   on  this  (ubjc^;  while  others,  though  they  might  have  a 
qaick  Tel'iQi  for  his  .wit  and  converfation,  may  not  have  fe^f  themfelves  ca- 
.  pabie  "  to  carry  a  bon-mot  fieadily."    Some,  too  fully  qualified  for  tlie    . 
.    ofiice .of  a  biographer,  may  be  liable  to  indolence,  ofiep  attendant  upon 
genius;.   wMch    propofes  and   procraiHnates  till,   delay   becoming   habit, 
♦'  the  buQnefs  of  to-morrow''  goes  off  **  from  day  to  day,  to  the  laft  (y liable 
of  recorded  time." 

"  It  is  now,  near  thirty  vears  fince  the  death  of  Foote ;  and  yet,  except 
d  meagre  oolledion  of  a  (ew  dates  and  fa6ls  publiflied  in  the  BiOgraphia 
Dramatica  (like  what  we  fometimes  find  in  the  mifcellanies  of  the  French 
poets),and  fince,  literally  retailed  in  a  number  of  theatrical  catch-perm  ies,  no 
written  account  of  him  is  ^tant.  Of  his  jeih,  bon-mots,  &c.  there  have  been 
t  auuiy  profeffed  publications;  but  thofe  who  are  In  the  l«aIV  8fcc{u'ainted 

with 
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with  the  chara^er  of  Foote,  ratrft  fee  at  one  view,  that  in  \ht(e,  his  name 
has  been  merely  adopted  to  deceive  thfe  cfowd,  who  know  not  how  to 
di.cnininale  Herhng  from  adnlteratcd  metal. 

**  He  was  from  feeing  this  literary  objed  in  fo  perifliabUs  a  ftate,  and 
from  wifiiing  to  prsierve  a  name  of  fuch  celcbrit)'  lirom  tl(j>4ting  down  the 
tide  of  oblivion,  that  the  prcient  editor  has  been<  induced  to  publiib  thefe 
Memoirs:  but,  it  is  now  ntfceflary  for  him  to  ftale  his  own  prettMifions. 

"^^Verj  early  in  lifo  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  this  ge- 
nuine fon  of  comic  humour;  and  tinding  in  him  all  the  charms  of  conver- 
sation which  could  attach  a  young  man  with  a  literary  and  lively  turn 
of  mind,  he  was  careful  in  recijlleding,  and  noting  down  a«;  many  of  his 
anecdotes,  converfations,  bon<rmbts,  &•».  c-  cwi'vi^v  ..c  ^tculd"  perq^it; 
not  with  any  intent,  at  thattimo,  •..  •  .  >'.;..  uj  ,  ,i,  but  as  the  records  of  a 
man  who  drew  on  him  the  gaz^;  ol  i.iC  fiiiiio;iabie  sr^nd  literary  world— a% 
the  reminifcences  of  hours  which  afforded  fuch  exquifite  delight.     ^ 

••  On  the  death  of  Foole,  which  happened  about  nine  years  afler  their 
firft  acquaintance,  tlie  editor  had  the  plea(\ire  of  continuing  in  acquaint- 
ance with  many  refpedable  perfons  who  were  the  intimates  of  his  late 
friend's  earlier  days,  and  \Vhp  had  feen  him  in  all  the  retra6lions  of  his  va- 
ried life.  From  thele  he  was  curious  to  glean  as  much  of  his  manners, 
habits,  and  converfation,  as  he  could ;  apd,  from  their  readinefs  to  oblige, 
as  well  as  thei.nrefearches  of  an  old  and  valuable  friend  (wbofe  name, 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  mention  here,  would  be  a  paflport  for  every 
thing  curions  or  authentic,  in  literary  or  dramatic  hiftory),  he  has  coilecled 
fuch  materials  as  embolden  him  to  publifh  tfiefe  volumes. 

**  He  is  at  the  .fanae  time  ready  to,  allow,  that  the  work  might  have  been  * 
more  cnlai^ged,  had  it  been  begun  immediately  after  the  deaWi  of  Foote,^ 
by  Ibme  of  thole  cotemporaries  here  alluded  to  ;  when  the  ardour  of  con- 
genial talents,  and  the  racinefs  of  eventi^/ would  have  made  greater  and 
m-Me  ^T>rcib't'  impr<*ffii.ns:  but  under  the  a^ual  circumllance,  he  not  only 
pccfumes  that  his  performance  will  be  found  the  beft  that  has  yet  appeaffd, 
but  is  rather  ianguine  in  thinking  it  the  beft  that  can  now  be  affeded. 

*'  The  fir;:  part  confifts  of  Memoirs  of  Foote,  in  which  every  thing  ma- 
terial relative  to  his  life  and  dramatic  purfuits,  is  accurate'ly  Aated,  frdm 
written  documents,  artd  the  bed  traditional  information. 

"  In  the  fecond  will  be  found  a  callection  of  his  bon-mots,  &c.  Some 
of  thefe  have  appeared  in  other  collections;  but  fuch  as  had  the  firailitude 
of  being  genuine  have  been  admitted ;  the  editor  not  thinking  himfelf  at  li- 
berty to  refufe  them  a  place  here,  merely,  Wcaufe  they  had  been  involun- 
tarily dragged  into  bad  company. 

"  Of  the  charaflers,    anecdotes,  opinions,  &c.  moft  were  relate  by   ^ 
Foote  himfelf,  and  many  by  the  literary  fociety  in  jwhich  he  liv^d.    Some, 
being  either  referred  to  in  the  range  of  converfation,  or  growing  outiof  a 
correfponding  fubjecl,  the  editor  thought  fit  to  fubjoin,  from  a  with  to  the 
original  matter  a  richnefs  of  appropriate  colouring  and  diverfification. 

*'  In  ftiort,  this  part  may  be  conlidered,  not  only  as  the  fcbool  of  Foote, 
but  of  his  time;  where  the  hero  is  difcovered  amongft  his  friends  and  co- 
temporaries  "  in  his  night  gown  and  flippers ;"  where  the  wif,  the  wlirfn, 
the  humour,  the  tafte,  and  general  chara6ter,  of  the  man  will  be  belt 
feen ;  and  where,  perhaps  will  be  found  the  beft  apology  for  many  parts  of 
bis  life;  £^s  *'  He  .who  had  fudi  jocular  piopenl^ties,  with  fiich  inexhauliibie 
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fnuTces  for  pleaflng  mankind,  could  4iave  no  lerious  views  of  ever  becom- 
ing theNT  enemy.'*  i 

Thefirft  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  Memoirs,  is  written 
with  eafe  and  precifion,  the  narative  is  divetfified  with^anecdotes  of 
other  diftinguiflied  charadlers,  but  as  a  piece  of  biography  alone  it  \s 
very  int(5'refting.  The  Life  of  Foote  was  chcqun;ed  with  extraordi- 
nary viciffitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune;  and  is  not  without  inftruc- 
tiqn,  as  his  misfortunes  were  moftly  the  refult, of  imprudence,  or  the 
eSefts  of  that  refentment  which  perfonal  fatire  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. ,  y\x.  Cooke  does  not  fecm  to  palliate  his  faults  or  failings,  he 
appears  to  relate  fa^is  wi^h  fidelity,  and  occa0onally  to  touch  the  lights 
and  ibades  of  character,  with  a  ik^iful,  as  well  as.impartial  hand. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  a  defcription  of  Foot's  perfon,  ha- 
bits, and  peculiarities.  An  eAimate  is  next  given  of  his  literary  and 
dramatic  talents,  with  a  coofparifon  between  him  and  Garrick.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  Mr,  Coake  exhibits  a  critical  know- 
ledge of.  drarnatic  fu^bjeds,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ^ 
Hiftory  of  the  Stage,'  •  ' 

Th6  remainder  of  the  fecond  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  third  con- 
tains a  copious  colleftiori  of  anecdotes,  bon-mots,  -charaft^rs,  opi- 
nions, &c.  fet  down  indiTcriminately  under  charadleriftic  titles. 
This  part,  though  highly  entertaining,  i^  liable  to  objedlion,, 
not  for.  any  licentious  wit  or  itxielicacy,  but  as  containing  many 
things  which  have  |io  relation  whatever  to  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  Me- 
moirs ;  and  which  therefore  give  this  portion  pf ,  the  work  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a  general  Mifcellany  of  Wit.  Foote's  Life^lone 
aiFordcd  a  fufficiently  rich  banquet,  without  having  recourfe  to  extra- 
neous niatt6r.  Indeed  the  author  feems  to  have  anticipated  this  ob- 
jeflion,  when  he  exprefl'es  a  hope,  '*  that  in  rambling  over  the 
flowers  of  literature,  and  the  fates  of  literary  men,  no  apology  will, 
perhaps,  be  neceflary  for  introducing  annecdotes  of  other  extraordinary 
characters  which  are  not  generally  known." 

The .  dranjatic  pieces  which  conclude  this  work,  though  rather 
flight  produdlions,  contain  wit  enough,  to  Ihew  therm  to  foe  genuine. 
Foote's  letter  (here  given)  addrefled  to  Dr., Madden,  in  conlequence 
of  that  gentleman's  attaclc  on  the  author  of  the  ^^  Minor,'*  contains  an 
uncommon  difplay  of  ancient  dramatic  learning,  as  well  as  a  curious, 
fpecimen  of  fine  irony,  and  keen  fatire.  Indeed,  the  Life  of  Foote, 
as  now  pubUQied,  contains  more  witty  and  entertaining  matter  than 
Any  (imilar  publication  in  our  language.  As  to  Mr.  Cooke's  numer- 
ous digrpflions  and  epifodes,  though,  in  our  opinion,  unnecefiary,  they 
will  have  many  admirers ;  and  will  be  particularly  reliflied  by  collec- 
tors of  wit,  wh^o  may  likewife  learn  from  this  work  (if  fuch  a  talent 
is  to  be  learnt  by  imitation)  to  rebate  annecdotes  and  bon*mots  with 
(^n^ifcnefsi  t^e  and  ciFed. 
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A  Tkfcr'iptum  $f  Pr'mc4^f  Wales's  IlJand,  and  the  Strelgbts  of  Malacca,  vMk 
its  real  and  probable  Advantages  and  Sources  to  recomiruHd  it  as  a  Marine 
EUahUJkment.  By  Sir  Home  Popbam,  Knight  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royid  Society,  Pp.  72.  29. 6d. 
Stockdale.     I895* 

AV£RY  tempeftuous  foathweft  monfoon  in  theyeai  1791^  when  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  bound  froia  Bengal  to  Bon\bay,  obliged  him  to 
bear  ^p  for  the  Streights  of  Malaeca>  and  he  anchored  at  Prince  bf  Wides's 
Jfland.     This  place  appeared  to  him  to  poiTei^  fo  many  advantages  as  a 
harbour  that  he  took  pains  in  examining  its  interior  prod  unions,  and  its 
different  capabilities*    The  refiilt  of  his  inqairies  and  perfonal  obferratiomr 
lie  communicated  to  Mr.  Lights  who  was  af  that  penod  governor  of  the  ifland* 
His  public  avocations,  however,  having  (ince  that  timedireded  his  attention 
to  other  countries,  the  fubje^  in  fome  meafare  lay  dormant :  bat  the  impref* 
€on  that  it  would  become  a  matter  of  ferious  confideration,  has  led  him  to 
enter,  in  the  prefent  trad,  into  a  full  difcuffion  of  its  adual  and  pn>babl« 
rcfources.    Sir  Home  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  poflefles  geographical, 
commt^rcial,  and  political  advantages,  over  every  other  fitujtion  in  India; 
and  that  the  cofnoinations  which  he  had  introJuc^d,  would  alfo  increafe. 
its  cla^n  to  the  notice  of  government,  and  ultimatehr  tend  to  its  being  made 
A  permanent  and  refpedable  military  and  niaval  pofition.     The  Memoir,  of 
which  this  is  the  fpirit,  as  appears  from  the  date,  was  laid  before  His  Ma* 
jefly's  minillers».  March  J799 :  though  it  was  not  publifiied  till  the  defign 
of  a  military  and  marine  e^abliihment  at  this  place  was  made  a  fub)^  of 
public  difcuifion ;  which  terminated  ip  favour  of  the  nieafure*    The  ad- 
vantages of  this  iiland,  which  was  called^alo  Penang,  had  alfo  become 
;apparent  to  Sir  John  Macpherfon,  when  Governor  General  of  India ;  un* 
der  whofe  adminiliration  it  was  transferred  to  the  Englifli  by  an  anlicable 
arrangement  with  the  king  of  Quidah,  its  former  fovereign.    Sif  Home 
Popham  in  his  defcription  and  memorial  relative  to  Prince  of  Wales's 
liland,  fets  himfelf,  and  we  think  not  nnfuccefsfully,  to  prove'that  Bom- 
bay>  however  proper  for  a  marine  ellablifhment  11^  one  Hate  of  Englifli 
Commerce  and  Settlements  in  India,  no  longer  continues  to  be  the  fitteft 
jplace  for  our  principal  portj  that  the  extenSve  polTeffions  acquired  by  the 
*  company  on  the  Eadern  coaH  and  in  adjacent  countries,  render  an  Eadem 
the  moft  advantageous  iide  for  a  marine  edabliihment ;  that  the  canfea 
which  rendered  a  former  attempt^to  e^bli(h  a  port  on  the  Ganges  ineffeo- 
toal,  are  of  permanent  operation,  aqd  will  prevent  the  fuccefs  ofevery  expe» 
riment  of  the  kind  on  any  branch  of  that  river;  that  Prinee  of  Wales's 
Idand  from  its  harbour,  its  roads,  its  materials  for  ifaip-building,  and  its 
contiguity  t^  the  fcene  of  naval  operations,  is  the  pofition  the  moifl  com. 
pletely  adapted  for  a  naval  yard  fecurely  fortified  \  that  by  the  fertility  of 
lU  foil,  its  produdions,  and  its  climate,  it  afibrds  the  means  of  fubfifience, 
and  the  probability  of  liealth }  that  from  its  central  (ituation  and  command 
of  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  it  will  be  a  Mart  for  the  interchange  of  tfce 
commodities  of  the  Eaflern  and  WeHern  Indian  and  thus  that  it  will  en* 
4reafe  private  riches  and  public  revenue  j  that  in  the  natural  courfe  of  Brl* 


tub  indBftfy,  flcllt^  and  ability,  it  witl  monopolize  tlie  trade  with  China, 
and  the  opulent  intermediate  countries,  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  and  be  an 
eoiporiam  fotr  the  commerce  of  the  Eaftem  part  of  Southern  Aiia,  fubordi- 
nate  to  Loijidon,  which  will  become  au  emporium  for  the  whole  ;  £hat  its 
niUitaiy  and  political  advantages  are  of  the  higheft  importance ;  that  a 
forc%  may  be  there  Itationed  without  the  expenee  of  fending  foldiers  from 
£urope  or  the  danger  of  ^our  weakening  our  Indian  armiers.  Major  Ma* 
califler  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Europeans  01  Pulo  Peoang  fourteeft 
jrearis,  and  who  has  fince  been  appointed- commander  of  the  military  force 
ia  the  late  eftablifhment  here,  gave  in  a  memorial  to  the  principal  members 
of  adminiflration  of  the  fame  purport.  Every  one  who  knows  Prince  of 
(Wales'^  lilaAd  confirms  their  defcriptions.  And  the  profperity  of  that  fa« 
voured  fpot,  rapidly  encreafing  every  day«  verifies  the  whole,  tf  a  general 
liiRoriafn  were  to  give  a  laconic  defcription  of  the  Britiih  empire  at  the  pre-r 
£mt  period,  he  might  adopt  the  words  of  TacitaSj  fpeaking  of  the  Romair 
eftipire  in  his  day— Profperae  in  Oriente,  adverfae  in  Occidente  res — Prince 
of  Wales*s  liland  is  likely  to  prove  a  greater  acquilitioo  to  the  wealth  and. 
power  of  Great  Bi^tain  than  ihat  of  the  immenle  regions  of  Louiiiana  to 
the  North  Americans.  ^ 

jifg  Accoufti  of  Loui/iana,  being  an  ahftra3  of  documents  delivered  or  tranfmtted 
to  Mr,  Jffferjn^  Prejident  of  the  UTtited  States  of  Ameiica,  and  ly  him  laid 
Hfofe  Congrrfi,  and publijbeti  hy  their  Orders,  Pf-.  43.  Is.  6d.  Printed 
at  Wafhin^ton,  and  re-pr  nted  at  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  other  States 
0f  the  Uiii  n  :  Londoii  reprinted  for  Hatchard*     1805. 

THE  precifc^  boundaries  of  Louifiana,  wcfiwardly  of  thcMtffi  ilippi,  though 
vtery  extenfive,  are  at  prefent  involved  in  fome  obfcunty.     Nor  are  there 
fulficient  data  for  affigning  with  precilion  its  northern  e&tent.     Acpording' 
to  its  limits  when  formerly  poflelfed  by  France  it  ftretches  to  the-Eaft,  as 
far  at  l^ft  as.  the  river  Perdigo,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  eaft- 
ward  of  the  river  Mobille.     This  country  was  difcovered  apd   peopled  by^ 
.the  French,  whofe  monarchs  made  feveral  grants  of  its  trade,  in  particular 
'  to  Mr.  Crofat  in  17 12,  and  fbmetirae  afterwa-ds,  wiih  his  acquiefcencc,  to 
.   the  well  known  company  projeded  by  Mr.  Law.     This  company  was  re-» 
UnqaKhed  in  the  .year  1 73 1.     Ey  a  Secret  Convention  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember 1762,  the  French  goverrifhent  ceded  fo  much  of  the  province  as  Jiet 
bc7p;id  the  Mifliilippi  as  well  as  the  ille  of  Orleans  to  Spain;  and  by  the 
/  treaty  of  peace  wuich  followed  in  17^3,  the  whole  territory  of  France  and 

Spain  eaftward  of  the  middle  of  the  Miffilf^ppi  to  the  Ibberville,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  that  river  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  arid  Portt  Chor- 
thcin  to  the  fea  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Spain  having  conquered  the 
Floridas  from  Great  Britain  during  the  revolutionary  war  of  America,  they 
were  confirn:ifcd  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  By  the  treaty  of 
St.  Itdcfonfo,"  of  the  111  Oftob^r  1800,  his  Catholic  majefty  promifes  and 
engages  oh  his  part  to  cede  back  to  the  French  republic,  fix  months  after 
the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  ftipulations  therein  con- 
tained relative  to  the  duke' of  Parma,  '^  the  colony  or  province  of  Louifianaj 
with  the  fame  ^extent  that  it  adually  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  that  it  had 
when  France  polfe^ed  it,  and  Inch  as  it  ought  to  be  after  the  treaties  fub- 
foquently  c.rffered  into  between  Spain  and  other  ftates."  This  trpaty  was 
^MDfirmed  an4  f  ^forced  by  that  of  JVIadrid^  of  the  211t  March^  1301 .  Proin 
t  .  France 


2^2.  ORIGINAt  C1UTICI8M. 

Fxance  it  paflTed  to  the  Arofcricans  tiy  fhc  treaty  tff  the  30th  of  Afvll,  180ly 
xvith  a  reference  to  the  ^bovc  claufc  as  defcriptive  of  the  limits  ceded. — 
From  this  geographical  and  hildorical  iketob,  by  which  we  ice  the  preroga- 
tives of  nature  prevailing  at  laft  over,  horoan  power  and  human  conven- 
tions— Louifiana  pafling  from  the  hands  of  European  government)!,  to  the 
vaft  and  ftill  ruling  empire  of  America..  From  this  hiftorical  Ik  etch  th© 
account  paflTes.to  thedivifions  and  fub.divifions  of  the  province,  fettlements, 
the  inhabiiaats,  and  their  origin*  militias  or  military  force,  improvements 
and  capabilities,  laws,  courts  of  juflice,  cods  of  courts,  and  their  officers, 
crimes,  criminal  jurifprudence  and  punifhments,  learning — if  learning  cati 
be  coniidered  as  having  any  place  in  a  country  where  there  is  but  6n6  pub- 
lic fchool  where  the  Spanifh  language  alone  is  taught,  and  where  not  more 
than  half  the  inhabtants  are  able  in  any  degree  to  read  or  wrhe — the- 
chiirch,  oi^crrs  of  government,  taxes  and  duties,  expences  and  debt,  im- 
pofts  and  exports,  Ihipping  and^ trade.  All  thefe  heads  are  particularly  in-  - 
trrefling  to  the  Americans,  who  are  conveniently  iituated  for  trade  to  that 
province,  and  among  whom  the  migrating  or  refllefs  and  wandering  pro< 
pcnlity  is  very  ftrong  and  a6tive.  Two  fettlements  have  already  been 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  MifTouri,  where  the  country  is  exceedingly  fer-*' 
tile,  modly  by  emigrants,  even  from  the  inviting  Kentucky.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  they  are  particularly  interefting  to  the  Americans,  they  are 
uninterefting  to  other  nations.  Yet  here  and  there  we  meet  with  ftate. 
raents  and  defcriptions  that  are  calculated  to  draw  general^attention.  Such 
for  inftaiice  is  the  general  d  fcription  of  Upper  Louifiana. 

*'  When  compared  with  the  Indiana  territory,  the  face  of  the  country  in 
^pper  Louifiana  is  rnther  rfiore  broken,  though  the  foil  is  equally  fertile. 
It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  contefled,  that  the  weft  fide  of  the  riv^r  pofleiies  forae 
advantages  not  generally  incident  to  thofe  regions.  It  is  elevated  and' 
healthy,  and  well  watered  with  a  variety  of  large  rapid  ftreams,  calculated 
for  nulls,  and  other  water  works.  From  Cape  Girandeau,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Miifouri,  the  land  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  NTiffiflippi  is 
low  and  flat,  and  occafionally  expofed  to  inundations  ;  that  on  the  Louifiana 
Ijde,  coiiuguous  to  the  river,  is  generally  much  big' er,  and  in  many  places 
Very  rotky  on  Hhe  iliore.  Sorae  of  the  heights  exliibit  a  fcene  truly  pic- 
tufe  "que.  They  rife  to  the  height  of  at  lead  SOO  feet,  faced  with  perpen- 
dicular lime  and  free  sht/e,  carved  into  various  fhapes.  and  figures  by  the  hand 
,of  nature,  and  afiford  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  antique  towers. 
Froip'the  tops  of  thefe  elevations,  the  land  gradually  (lopes  back  from  the 
river,  without  gravel  or  rock,  and  is  covered  with  valuable  timber;  It 
may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  for  fertility  of  foil,  no  pxirt  of  the  world  ex- 
ceeds the  borders  of  the  Mifitflippi ;  the  land  yields  an  abandanfce  of  all 
the  neceirarics  of  life,  and  almofl  fpontaneoufly,  very  little  labour  being  re- 
quired in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  That  part  of  upper  Louifiana  whfch 
borders  on  North  Mexico  is  one  immenfe  prairie,  it  produces  nothing  btit 
grafs  ;  it  i^  filled' with  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  kinds  of  game  :  the  land  is  ' 
^  reprefented  as  too  rich  for  the  growth  of  foreft  trees.. 

It  is  preten*ded  that  Upper^ Louifiana  contains  in  its  bowels  many  filver 
and  copper  mines,  and  various  fpecimens  of  both  are  exhibited.  Several 
trials  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  fa6t,  but  the  want  of  Ikill  m  tbt 
arlifts  has  hitherto  left  the  fubjed  undecided. 

1  he  fait  works  are  alfo  pretty  numerous  ;  fome  belong  to  individaalf* 
Others  to  the  public.    They  already  yield  an  abundant  fuppl^f  for  the  con^ 
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jftimption  of  the  country;  and,  if  properly  managed,  might  become  an  article, 
of  more  general  exportation.  The  ufual  price  pfer  bufliel  is  150eentsia 
catk  at  the  works.  This  price  will  be  ftill  lower  as  foon  as  the  manufadure 
of  the  fait  Is  aflumed  by  government,  or  patronized  by  men  who  have  large 
capitals  tQ  employ  in  the  bufmefs.  One  extraordinary  fa6l  relative  to  ialt 
inuft  not  be  omitted.  There  exifts  abont  1000  miles  up  the  MiflTouri,  and 
not  far  from  that  river,  a  j<^//  wo««/^/« /*  the  exigence  of  fuch  a  mountain 
might  well  be  queftioned,  were  it  not  for  the  teftimony  of  fevefal  refpectabloi 
«nd  entcrprizing  traders  who  have  vifited  it,  and  who  have  exhibited  feveral 
bufhels  of  the  (alt  to  the  curiofity  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  where  fome  o£ 
it  ftill  remains.  A  fpecimeh  of  tlie  Tame  ialt  has  been  fen t  to* Marie tta»; 
Xhis  mountain  is  (aid  to  be  180  miles  long,  and  45  in  width/ compofed  ofx 
iolid  rock  falt>  without  any  trees  or  (hrubs  on  it.  Salt  fprings  are  very  nu- 
merous beneath  the  furface  of  the  mountain,  and  they  flow  through  the' 
£(fures  and  cavities  of  it.  Caves  of  fait  petre  are  found  in  Upper  Lou  ill  anai, 
though  at  fome  di Ranee  from  the  fettlements.  Four  men  on  a  trading  voy- 
age lately  difcovered  one  federal  hundred  miles  up  (he  MifTouri.  They 
fpent  five  or  fix  weeks  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  returned  to 
St.  Louis  with  400  weight  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  good,  and  they  fold  it  for 
;a  high  price. 

"  The  geography  of  the  MiffiiSppi  and  Miffouri,  and  their  contiguity  for  a 
great  length  of  way,'  are  but  little  known.  The-  traders  aflert,  that  lOQ 
miles  above  their  junftion,  a  man  may  walk  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  day  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  afferted,  that  7O0  miles  fiill  higher  up^  the  portage  may  00 
croffed  in  four  or  five  days.  This  portage  is  frequented  by  traders  whd 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  fome  of  the  MifTouri  Inclians." 

Sach  facts  are  not  only  intereftirig  to  merchants  and  adventurers,  but  foma 
of  tbeki  are  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  both  geography  and  geology. ' 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  calculated  for  the  Use  of  Both  Sexes  at  School:  tfi 
tohicA  the  practical  Rules  of  the  Language  are  clearly  and  distinctly  Ifttd  dantm, 
and  the  speculative  Difficulties  as  much  as  /lossihle  avoided.    By  ^ohn  Walkei"i ' 
Author  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Didionary,  Elements  of  Elocution|f 
&c.     Pf.  113.     Johnfon.     1805.' 

IF  the  queftion-were  put,  what  is  the  m6(t  nuraerous  clafs  of  authors?  it 
vrpuld  not,  perhaps,  be  eafy  to  decide  whether  it  be  that  of  writers  of  No- 
vcUor  writers  of  Grammars.     But  if  the  queflion  were  ptit,  ^^fint  it  the 
mofl  common  and  trite  of  all  fubje6ts  of  authorlhip,  the  anfwer  is  prompt. 
It  18  beyend  all  doubt  that  of  Grammar.     It  was  fo,  perhaps,  in  the  decline, 
of  (he  Roman  empire,  when  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  took  place  «bf 
orator^,  flatefmen,  and'hidorians.     Grammarians  may  be  divided  into  two 
clafFes ;  the  philofophical,  and  the  verbal.   Of  .the  former  we  have  examples 
in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  among  the  Romans,  and  Dr.  Wallis,  Mi*.  Harris,^ 
and  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  amon^  the  moderns  r  of  the  fatter,  in  almofl  evefj 
icboolmafler,  and  not  a  few  of  the  alliftants  at  fchools;  in  which  laft  niTmber 
we  underftand  vye  are  to  arrange  Mr.  John  Walker.     0n  a  general  view    . 
of  this  aothor's^  publications — their  fubjedts,  as  well  as  ihe  important  and 
dtfibfe  manner  in.  which  he  treats,. if  not  trifles,  yeXinattcrs  oT extremely 
little  c^nfequence,  one  is  in  fome  doubt  ?t  firil  to  determine,  whether  it  be 
Dot  hi$  ainvto  burlefque  literature,  and  turn  book-making  into  ridicule—. 
Critical  Pronouncing  Diaionari«»,  •  Keys  to  the  Claffiqal  Pronunciation  pf 
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'Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  Names,  Termlnational  Vocabulai4«v« 

'^here  the  words  are  properly  claifed  accordinjF^to  their  endings,  Academiei 
Speakers,  Teacher's  Afliftant,  Elements  of  ^locution — why,  to  enter 
deeply  into  thefe  labours  wijh  Mr.  Walker,  would  occupy  the  bed  part  of 
the  age  proper,  and  nfually,  where  circumilances  allow,  devoted  to  ediica* 
tion.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  according' to 
rules  drawn  from  ufage,  what  is  the  ufe  of  making  a  book  on  what  is  m 
tifage  ?  But  Mr.  Walker  lays  the  lest  ufage.  It  is  well  known,  and  the 
Wincheftcr,  and  other  great  fchools  in  England,  have  now  admitted,  and 
Mr.  Walker  himfelf  Teems  to  admit,  that  the  Englilh  pronunciation  of  Latin 
words,  is  very  anomalous,  and  not  confonant,  in  general,  at  lead  with  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ot;with  that  of  every  nation  on  the  Continent, 
even  Germany,  the  great  fource  of  the  Englilh  tongufs  not  excepted.  Yet 
Mr.  Walker  teaches  the  Englifli  to  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin  word^  of 
f^ies  analogical  to  the  pronunciation  of  EngUQi  words ;  which  pronunciatic^n^ 
to  foreigners,  to  whom  alone  <  it  is  ever  ^t  all  neceflary  to  {peak  in  Latin, 
-would  be  unintelligible.  He  would  teach  the  Englifh  what  there  is  no 
Tieed  of  teaching  at  home,  and  which  cannot  be  of  any  uie  abroad.  T^it 
is  even  worie  than  trifling. 

We  cannot  neglect  the  prefent  opportunity  of  making  fome  obfervationa 
^n  Mr.  W/s  Teacher's  Aflidant,  which  are  importunately  demanded  Froift 
H' literary  reviewer,  who  ought  to  detect  andexpofe  falfe  pretenfion;  ai 
well  as  faulty  execution.     He  fays,  in  his  preface  or  introdudllon,  p.  xiii. 
^'  In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  1  have  derived  fo  little  aflidance  from  othe^ 
ivriters,  that  I  might  perhaps  pafs  uncehfu red  for  plagiarifm,  if  I  were  to 
ht  filent  o/i  this  head :  bat  candour  obliges  me  to  confefs  (bmc  obligations  • 
Id  Knox's  EITays,  to  Jones's  Letters  from  a  Tutor  to  his  Pupil,  to  Letter^ 
ffom  Honor ia  to  Marianne,  ,to  Bright's  Praxis,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  otherr  ^ 
icarcely  worth  mentioning.     But  mod  of  thefe  I  have  been  obliged  to  mo-  ' 
<lify  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  fuitable  for  an  exercife;  but  by  faf  ^ 
illtq  greatfsr  part,  with  all  their  faults,  are  ray  own." 

Of  Mr.  Walker's  originality,  or  manner  of  new-modif)ing' EITays,  w» 
Jiave  fpecimens  in  the  three  lad  in-  the  colledion,  namely,  1  (i.  On  the  de- 
licacy of  paffion;  2d,  That  delicacy  of  tade  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  delicacy 
of  paffion;  3d,  That  delicacy  of  tade  enlarges  our  pleafure^and  improves 
cur  tempers.  Now,  in  the  £rli  place,  as  thefe  three  ellkys  are  not  th«i 
production  ofany  of  thofe  writers  to  whom  Mr.  Walker  owns  obligations, 

^  vre  may  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  they  are,  beyond  ail  doubt,  his  own. 
Bat  this  belief  or  fancy  is  wholly  didipated,  when  we  cafl  our  eyes  on  Mr. 
iHume'sEfl^ay  on  the  Delicacy  ofTade  and  Padioii,  from  winch  they  are  wholly 
taken.  Yea^  but  perhaps  Mr.  Walker  has  new^m<vclified  the  compo£tion  of 
Mr.  Home.  Yes:  he  has  done  fo,  by  dividing  it  into  three  fchool-^Oays j 
Und  the  principal  heads,  as  in  the  other  eiTaySj,  are  marked,  numerically,  ia 
Iheirorder  by  way  of  notes,  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  many  others  of  th0 
edays,  we  recognize,  in  like  manner,  the' real  <Badersor  owners.  Indxort, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  there  be  one  of  the  thirtyrthree  edays  that  can 

.  with  propriety  be  called  his  own,  or  which  he  has  not  copied,  with  foma 
oniiflions  and  flight  variations  from  one,  or  culled  from  (everal  ditcourfes  or 
•flays  by  tJtbcr  writer^.  The  other  parts ^of  his  Affidai>t  confi  d  of  what  he 
rails  TuBM'K s  and  R  eou  l ar,  Su  b j  ects.  He  does  not  feem  to  underftand' 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  theme,'*  which  dgnides  a  pod  tion  or  fubje£t, 
biit  confounds  it  with  an  efiay  oa  a  themCv^   A%  for. what  he  calk  regular 
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yfttliyeds,  all  ful^^^?  *^®  regular,  and  equally  regular  too i  that  is^. they 
^  liave  all  thpit  proper  and  regular, ,  or  .orderly  place  or  pofition  in  nature* 
They  ar^  all  of  them  matters  of  fed,  or  matters  of  reafoninr.    Xl>^y  all  of 
.them  belong  to  fome  predicament,  order,  clafs,  or  cladinoation,  gepijs,  ^ 
fpecies>  or  other.     The  irregularity  fuppofed  exiftsoiily  in  the  mind  of  Mr* . 

Walker...  ..'..,       -.^  '.      .       .  1^ 

.Otvr  l*'eacher's  Affiftant  appears  in  the  publication  immediately  under 
revfpvK,"  in  the  chara6lef  of  a^mafter  of  fchoolmafters.    . 

Before  the  time  of  Dr.  Wallis — Dr..  Gill,  Benjamin  Johnfon,  and/all  other . 
writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  Englilh  gramn?ar,  endeavoured  to  bend  its  analo^- 
gies  and  geniu>s  to  thofe  of  the  Latin  tongue,  giving  many  ufelefs  rules  con- 
cerning the  cafes,  genders,  and  declinations  of  nouns,  and  the  conjuga*^ 
tipns,  moods,  and  tejjfes  bf  verbs,  as  well  as  the  government  of  nouns  and 
verbs.     All  this,  Dr.  Wallis  obferves,  has  no  affinity  or  analogy,  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  larijgfuage.    The  whole  of  this  bufinels  oftyntax,  or  grammatical  con« 
ilrp6lion,  is  pe,rformed  by  the  helpof  prepofitions  or  auxiliary  verbs.    Tb^ 
genius  of  our  language  being  thus  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Latin^ 
Dr,  Wallis  a(ks,  *'  Why  trouble  our  heacis  with  a  fiditious  and  ufelefs  af-* 
ftoblagcT  of  cafes,  genders,  moods,  and  tenfes  ?    There  is  no  foundation  foe 
.thofe  diflin6lions  in  the  Englilh  tongue."    By  the  bye,  this  is  thfe  fubflanca 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  copious  writings  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  againfl 
thedo^^rincs  of  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  fubjedl  of  Univerfal  Grammar.   ' 
^  Th^,  pbf^ryations  of  Dr.  Wallis  formed  an  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  Englifh^ 
g^mmafs,;  in  {o  much  thatalmofl  our  grammars,  as  Mr.  Walker  juftly  ob«, 
ferves^ieem,  now  to  lean  to  an  excluipn  of  Latin  terms,  and  Latin  forms  .of  i 
cpnflr^(^ion,  and  that  a  new  kind  of  grammatical  language  b9>s  been  in- ^. 
▼?^e,d,;    This  leaning,  Mr.  W.  thinks  unneceflary:  and  m  this  light,  to»f 
th€^,f{xtent  to  which  it  has  t>een  carried,  it  appears  to  us  alfo,^    ''  BecaufiK 
fome  of  the.vldgra;nmars  were  too  fond  of  the  Latin  t^rms,  and  Latin  formi, 
ofqp^ftrjuclion^  the  moderns  have  attempted  to  excjucje  them  altogether  : 
and  thus'„  by  avoiding  one  fault,  have  fallen  into  another.    There  i»no> 
advantages   to  be  gained  by  this  change,  even  in  the  education  qf  ladies  ;) 
and  (br  boys  who  are  to  have  b^  Latin  education,  an  Englilh  grammar :in 
the  Latiri  form  is  by  far  the-mofl  eligible.'*  ;^  :    .  ,    ,  -        .    . 

That,  many  eixccllent  grammars  hav«  been  lately  produced,  Mr.  Wv^l^'^ 
tiijt^;  l>ut  he  conceived  that  there,'' was  a  middle,ci^ls  of  pupiU,  beyojicl^ 
^he  age  of  cjiildhbod,  and  before  that  of  maturity,  tq  which  thefe  grammars.;' 
were,  not  perfectly  accommodated.     Tlie  abridgements  of  thefe  grammar^ 
ap])eare4  to  be  too  fcanty^apd  th^  cithers  (the  grammars  of  which  they  werc^. 
abrkigements)  too  redundant;  a^ud  fuch  a  grammar  Mr.  W.  has  endeavo^ured , 
to  fuppiy."    If  former  abridgment  were  too  fcauty,  Why  not  make  aa^ 
abridgement  not  ^o  fcanty  ?     But  Mr.  W.  has  fuppHed  the  defeat,  he  fays^ 
.♦•  in  a  method  (brae what, different  from  his  predeoeflTors.f    As  to  this  di^r^ i 
erice  of  methody  it  is  not 'great  in  point  of  extent,  and  flill  lefs  in  point  of 
litiltty  or  importance^     It  is;  in  fad«  no  improvement  at  all.  ^ 

■  Mr.  Walker  obferves  fli.U  .father,  "  that  any  method,  wt^jch  is  lh0  pro-r 
dupe  of  our  own  judgment,  may  with  greater  readinefs  be  conveyed  to 
olhers  tjiati  the  meth<^  of  anotlier  perfon  (meaning,  not  th^t  the  method  v 
may  be  conveyed,  bi^t  inflfu^iw  in  or, by  the  method),,  thqugh  really  pre* 
ferjfMftj''    If^thi9«bc(b,  every  fchoplmafler  fl?puld  tpake  %  grammar  for. 
L._.r_<i«  a«  Mr.  Walter  has  don«.     In  (hbrt,.  Mr.  Walker  is  at  a  nm-Jilus  lo 
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£nd  any.  pretext  whatever  (or  writing  a  new  grtimmarw  He  adm^  that  w«^ 
have  "  tnany  excellent  grammars :"  but  then  there  was  none,  before  th« 
prefent,  by  Mr.  Walker.  If  thofe  *'  eicelfeiit  grammars'*  are  fomewhat 
too  copious,  or,  as  he  cxprefles  himfelf,  tfeb  redundant,  then  a  fkilful  teacher 
vvilF  pafs  over  feme  parts,  containing,  perhaps,  what  is  too  nice  and  intri- 
cate, in  the  education  of  young  pupils — a  practice  which,  we  anderftand, 
is  very  common.  This  endlefs  fiddle-faddle  about  grammars,  and  draining, 
at  the  appearance  of  novelty  and  invention,  deferves  to  be  expofed,  as  ut- 
terly inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  literature.  Yet  Mr.  Walker's  gram- 
mar is  not  a  bad  one  ;  nay,  a  tolerably  good  one ;  and  he  appears  in  a  much 
tnore  rerpe6iable  light  as  a  teacher,  than  as  a  Teacher's  Assistant, 

Jt  Treatise  en  the  Construcfioji  and  Copying  all  kinds  of  GcograJiMcal  Mafis,  fi^ 
Jour  Parts,  containing  Plans  of  the  Globular,  Stereogiafihic,  and  MercatwS 
Projections  of  trie  IP^orld ;  Projection  of  Maps  of  jiarticulitf  Parts ;  Descrihtioh 
tf  Instruments  for  dia*iving  the  Meridians  and  Parallel's  f  Latitude  with  great 
Facility  ;  and  Directions  for  inserting  Places,  drawing  Rivers,  Coasts,' Bounda" 
rics,  Esfc,  andforco/yif.g,  colouring,  rmunting,  and  other  Minutiae  of  Mailing. 
Illustrated  with  Plates  anJlFood  Cuts,  By  Thonjas  Dix.  Yti  36.  8v(^ 
3s.     Scatcherd.     1S05» 

PROJECTORS  and  map-engravers>  and  finally  the  pubjic,  will  be  mucl 
obliged. to  (jie  author  for  his  attempt  to   facilitate  the  ftudy  of  geography^ 
aiid  the  conftru€tion  of  maps  in  general.     Wias  acknowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  defigning  maps  and  plan^  more  generally  diffufed,  not 
only  our  maps  but  oiir  elmrts  would  be  improved^  and  fcience  would  giv# 
Jidditionaj^fuccour  to  navigation  and  commerce.     In  this  little  tireattfe,  it 
has  befe'ti  the  object  of  Mr.  Dix  to  diveft  the  eliementary  principles  of  delir  ' 
tieating  niaps  of  the  'mathematical  chara6tei*  on  which  they  are  founded^ 
athd'togive  familiar  exampfes,  better  adapted  to  the  capacity' of  youth. 
This  he  has  accomplifhed,  but  with  more  brevity  thail  fimplicity  ;  and  we 
could  have  widied  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  miaute  and  copious  m 
cfetail.  ■  We  have,  indeed,  two  reprefentations  (fig'ares  HI  and  4th)  of  th« 
globular  and  flereograj^hic  projections  of  the  fphere  on  the  plane  of  th*- 
equator,  both   with  the  fame  identical  lines  and  figures  ;  but  we  have  na 
ipeeific  difference  martted,  nor  any  reafon  given  for  the  bold  aflertion,  that 
•*  the  globular  is  equal  to  tlie  ftereographic  {the  mpft  uCual)  in  point  mffk^ 
eility,  and  much  fuperior  in  point  of  corre6thfersV*    To  the  point  of  facility 
■vre  agree,  but  we  have  manyreafons  to  qiieftionthat  of  fuppofed  fuperior 
OJrxedtnefs,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  aulhol*  to  have  exemplified  this 
o|>inion,  inftead  of  pronouncing  f'uch  hyperbolical  eulogium  on  Mr.  Arrow- 
fmith.     Mr.  Dix  feems  to  forget,  in  this  cafe^  -that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
globe.     In  the  plate  of  Mercator's  .Proje6tion,  the  author  has  in ferted  th« 
tiatttes  of  only  a  few  capital  cities,  many  of  which  are  certainly  notihemoS 
Useful  or  iriiportant ;  For  inftaiice,  vvhy  mention  ifliidrid,  -an  inland  town, 
without  commerce,  and  omit  the  ca]prital  of  Portugal,  Lilbon,  with  which 
we  arfe  in  daily  intercourfe?  '  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  books- 
dfefigned  for  the  infl:ru6tioA  of  youth  lofe  nothing  of  their  eafe  and  fi^nip^licrty, 
by  carrying  with  them- forttethinc  dfpfiidical  utility.     The  plated- are  very 
wellengrav^n,  and  we  exptdt' with  eageftphefs  Ihe^promifed  •'•Atlas  for' 
Cbil4fen>"  &ua  the  iaitie  hands,  provided  that  it  is  not  U  mere  oVtHne» 
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riike  dcftitute  of  novelty  and  intereft,  bat  accompanied  with  the  real 
•*  geographical  feature^"  ramely,  the  diredlionand  elevation  of  the  princi- 
J>al  mountains,  the  courfe  of  currents,  height  of  tides,  &c.  on  the  coafts : 
I'ubjedls  of  great  importance  to  fcience,  and  particularly  favourable  to  fenti- 
«ients  of  piety  and  virtue  in  youth,  that' have  b-een  hitherto  fliamefully  ne- 
glected by  teachers  of  geography,  and  manufaflurers  of  maps.  With  meagr<^ 
outlines,  the  public  is  already  fated  :  let  Mr.  Dix,  as  in  the  prefent  worW, 
produce  fomething  new,  that  will  awaken  reflection,  and  inftrudl  youth,  ia 
a  convenient  manner  and  on  reafonable  terms.  - 

Rudiments  if  Reason  ;  «r,  the  Young  ■  Ejcjter iment nl  Philosojilier  j  being   a  Series   ^ 
familiaf  Dialogues,  in  which  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  tlie  vai  ious  Phenomena 
'  ^Nature  are  rationally  and  familiarly   explained.     A  nenjo  Edition  carefully 
fivised  and  enlarged.     By  the  Rev,  Thomas  Smith,     Pp.   405.     i2mo* 
Harris.      1805, 

EDITORS  or  bookfellers  feem  greatly  deficient  in  their  duty  to  the  pub* 
Jic,  in  not  encleavouring  to  hn prove  ana  corredt  every  racceflivc  edition  of 
any  work  that  meets  with  approbation.   The  prefent- volume  alfords  a  tlrik- 
f  ng  proof  of  this  ungrateful  neglecl ;  and  although  we  are  given  to  undcr- 
iland,  that  this  edition  is  carefully  revifed,  we  have  only  been  able  to  find 
the  form  of  the  volume  changed,  but  not  its  contents,     Thefe  are  dilgraced 
by  the  admi ffion  of  fome' erroneous  and   obfolele.pbrafes,  that  could  eafily 
liave  been   retrenched  without  prejudice.     The  lubjects,  as  formerly,  are 
divided  into  nine  dialogues,  on  phyfics,  motion,  mechanical  powers,  liy* 
droAatics,  pneumatics,  fire,  water,  colours,  and  viiiori,  and  are   dilcufled 
with  confidcrable  elegance  and  peripicuity.     The  concifenefs,  variety,,  and 
comprehenfivenefs  o\  the  fubjecls  of  Encyclopadian  knowledge,  would 
l)ave  cooHituted  thefe  rudimentsx)f.more  than  common  merit,  in  what  re- 
lates to  phyfics,  had  the  editor  availed  himfelf  of  the  modern  difcoveries. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  have  eli*- 
cidafed  fo  many  fubjeiSls,  with  equal  clearnefsy  in  the  fame  compafs,  in  any 
other  form  ;  and  thofe  who  feel  difgufted  with  the  verbous  coiloqutfm  of 
many  dialogues,  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  facility,  eaf$;,  and  grace- 
Ail  manner  of  thefe  family  aifcourfes  in  phyiical  icience.     The  editor  ha8> 
indeed,  attempted  to  do  rather  too  much,  by  endeavouring  to  aflign  a  canfe 
£br  every  common  appearance  in   nature,, many  of  which  depend  on  very 
remote  influences.     He  is,  too,  .more. plaufible  than  corre6l;  and  his  total 
ignorance  of  chemiftry  is  a  glaring  defedl  throughout  the  work.     A  proof 
^this  deficteocy  of  neceflfary  knowledge  is  given  at  page  37,  where  he  fup- 
pofes  that  the  (olution  of  litharge  on  paper,  cxpofed  to  the  air,  becomes 
%>lack,  in  confequience  of  vapours  arifing  from  a/  foiution  of  orpiment  in  a 
clofely-ftopped  bottle,  ififlead  of  afcribing  it  to  the  action  of  the  atmofphere. 
Ai  page  T»4  is  a  table  pf  tveights,  wholly  unintelligible.     It  is  certainly  a 
moti  reprehenfible  infult  to  the  guardians  and  teachers  of  youth  in  (he  pre^ 
fentage,  to  give  two  dialogues  on  the  phenomena  of^;^  and  tanter,  by  a 
ivriter  whoappi^ar^  not  to  have  known  that  there  are  fuch  fciences  as  ^c 
uicity  3,nd  fiwumatic  ehfimistry  I  To  the  end  of  the  volume  iis  prefixed  a  voca- 
l)ulary  of  technical  terms,  th^t  might  have  accompanied  fome  vvork  of  al*  . 
<;hemiftry   in  the  15th  century^     Who  would  now  fpeak  of  fermentationi 
Qccafioned  by  acids  and  alkalis;  of  '*  nitre  drawn  from  falt-petre  r"  or  con^ 
$d^^  fiilphuf  and  oil.  reafiion  and  refiftance^  &c.  as  fyi^onyms?    Upon  th^ 
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whole,  the  work  is  .totally  mnfit  for  youth  ;  and  the  titlo-page  evinces  the 
»  progrefs  of  the  modern  art  of  puffing,  'or  literary  quackeryi  in  alfuming  to 
treat  of  experimental  philofophy,  when  the  contcnls  only  embrace'  a  foaali 
part  Of  What  is  ufuaily  denomiliated  phyfics,  ^ 

^Ivmghs  c^  Public  Trusts,    12mo.    Pp.  203.    Conflable  and  Co.  Edinburgh, 

Longman  and  Co.  London. 

7"0  trace  the  various  cauies  which  confpirc  to  raife  a  nation  to  freedom 
and  ^o  glory,  or  thole  which  contribute  to  theeredion  and  fubvei  tion  of  a 
government,  requires  a  genius  of  the  firfl  order,,  tempered  hy  the  nic^ft 
rules  of  moral  prudence,  correct  obiervatioia  on  th^.  patiions  and  habits  of 
"man,  and  enriched  by  an  aii*iplitude  of  learning,  which  have  fallen  to  the 
*Iol  but  of  few  men.     But  notwithfianding  theic  high  and  awful  confidera^. 
tions,  the  vanity  of  fome  few  idle  men,  or  the   deligns   of  tiiole  who,  are 
acluated  Jby  a  bafer' motive,  have  flimulated  them,  both  in  ancient  and  mo* 
xiern  tiipes,  to  undertajce  the  difiicult   talk  which  we  have  juir   de  cnbed.  • 
That  the^utbor  whole  work  is  now  belbre  us  has  neitiier  genius  nor  learn- 
JDg,  his  bo^k  bears  indilputablc  teflimony ;  but  that  he  has  neitiier  vanityji 
)ior  any   bad  defign  in   the  publication  of  it,  is  not  quite  To  clear.     It 
profefl'es,   in  the  Brft  place,  to   take  a  cnrfory   review   of.  the    Roman 
conftitution,  from    the  eatlieft  periods;   of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  powers  entrutied  to  the  public  functionaries  of  that  government ;  and 
of  the  caufes  which  united  to  fubvertit':  and  all  this  attempt  of  learning 
and  fagapity,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to  bring  into  difcredit 
the  order  ot  patricians  in  tbe  Roman  republic  ;  and  to  elevate.;^/'/ fovereign 
people,  the  inob^   to  that  order  in  political  fociety,  which  God,  and  the 
peace  of  th?  world,  fubfervient.  to  bis  will,  have  denied.    We  are  next 
pfefented  vvith  remarks  in  tbe  fame  (train,  and  with  the  fame  object,  upon 
*'  the  na.tureand  tendency  of  the  powers  intruded  by  the  National  Adem->' 
bly  to  the  public  agents  in  France,"  and  upon  *'  the  conilitution  of  the 
AmeHcan  States,  &c."  ^  And,   laftly,   this  ivwXy  original  author  h^L^  bceii 
pleafed  to  give  us  ''a  iketch  of  a  conilitution,  for  an  extenfive  populous 
country,  upon  the  Ronaan  principle.'*   We  recoiled  to  have  read,  fome  fe\V' 
years  fi nee,  with  mucli  pleafure,  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  not  becauf© 
•we  confidered  his  theory  as  worthy  of  imitation,  but  as  being  enriched  with 
con (i durable  fancy  and  learning.     During  the ^ time  in  which  Harrington 
wrote,  the  monarchy  was  fubverted ;  and  the  saints  were  crying  aloud  to' 
'  \    )ieaven  for  a  perfect  commonwealth.     No.  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  at* 
iempted  to.  meet  their  wi flies.  .      ■  .  ,    r     -  :• 

In  the  ibheme  which  our  author  propofes,  both  the  ele6tors  and  the 
eleded'muft  have  arrived  at  the^age  of  forty  years;  ihe  electrion  to  be  de- 
termined by  ballot,  and  property  to  form  no  qualification,  ^iher  in  thofe 
-who  are  to  conititute  the  fenate,  or  the  r^i^/f  by  whom  they  are  to  be' 
chofen  !  And»  as  might  be  expe^ed,.  this  piece  of  ftate  machmer)Li9  not  toi 
be  dire|fted  by  a  monarch,  but  by  an  annual  magiHratej,  or  conful^  It  may 
be  curious,  to  fee  thiK  finiple  contirivance  at  work. 

ff  The  naiionaj  fenate  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  annually,  and  to  havjS 
ftjprem^  controul  over  all  the  current  national  bufinefs,  over  the  militar/- 
f6rce>  over  the  conful  and  all  national  officers ;  and,  when  it  judges  proper; 
9)ay  propofeta  law  or  a  tax,  jor  to  engage  in  a  war;  and  if  nPO  objedions 
'  ^re  made  within  a  certain  time,-  the  laWstare  enaded^  and  the  wit  dieclared 
m  the  name  f4  ^  p^ople.i  fii(s»ce  being  takea  for'their  cosient;    fiui  if 
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till  A6tttai  majority  of  the  ward- voters,  or  of  (be  Vardcns  and  jirymen, 
^s^  inrtruftions  to  their  refpedive  (enutors  to  voio  agaijiH  any  nieafuro, 
roey  mail  vote  accordingly  ;  and  if  a  majority  ofienalors  are  iuftrudcd  10 
^ote  againfla  meafure»  it  nmft  be  given  up.". 

From  this  fpecimen,  the  whole  work,  may  be  eflimated :  and  were  it 
ivritten  with  the  leail  (liadpw  of  ability,  we  (bould  certainly  expofe  its 
dangerous  principles,  in  tcirms  of  marked  feverity;  becaufe^it  might  then 
))ave  a  circulation,  and  do  fome  mifchief. 

The  people  of  this  country,  thank  Ahnighty  God!  enjoy  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, dtifering  effentially  from  that  which  our  author  virtually  recom^ 
^inends  them  to  fubflitiitc'  in  its  place.  It  is  a  iyltem  of  polity  which  hasj, 
grown  out  of  the  experience  of  ages,  and  has  been  perfected  by  the  fobe;: ' 
uiggefl  ions  of  prudent  and  wife  men.  And,  woe!  to  thofe  daring  fools, 
who,  under  the  fpecious  guife  of  exadiiHg  ^^  applaufe  df  mankmd  for 
their  ingenuity,  dilfeminate  their  own  crude  and  mifchievous  fyileras,  wit|> 
Ao  other  view  than  to  entice  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  firil  to  admire,  ah4 
then  to  imitate.  ' 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  <vt)ith  an  Ajipendix  on  Algebraicad  E^iiations,  being  an  Inm 
troductitm  to  the  Element s  of  Cofnmeice,     By  Chriftopher  DuboH,  Author  of 
the  Merchant's  Aififiant;    Pp.  22%,     6%,    Boofy. 

THIS  is  rather  a  light  prodjLi6tion,  containing  little  new,  except  thf 
names  of  rules,  which  are  here  changed,  though  we  cannot  fee  for  what 
purpofe,  except  it  be  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  work.  Why  con- 
joined Proportion  is  called  "  ilieRule  of  -Equation ,'  or  the  Rule  of  Three, 
V  the  Rule  ^Fraction**  we  are  left  to  guejs.  As  to  the  contracted  modes  of 
long  divilion,  &c.  they  were  known  in  England  long  before  the  days  of- 
Cocker;  but  they  have  been  generally  rejected,  as  tending^'  to  ntfik# 
xnore  hade  than  good  fpeed/*  The  algebra,  here  introduced  in  the  index, 
is  mere  fmattering.  Indeed  this  fcience  muft  be  fundamentally  dudied 
t>y  commeltrial  men,  before  they  can,  with  ^dvantagt?,  or  even  wHh  fafety, 
apply  If  to  mercaattle  computations. 

DIVINITY. 

*t7ie  Progress  of  Error  concerning /he  Person  ^Christ,  re/nesented  in  d  Sermon^  ^^'"^^A 
veredat  the  Unitarian  Chafel^  in  Essex-street,  March  $1,  1803.  By  ThW^ 
.mas  Beldiam.     8vo,     Pp.36.     Johnfon.     1805. 

MR.  Beldiam  has  the  modesty y  in  this  calm,  phlegmatic  declamation,  mvf* 
c«^led  ^sermon,  to  digros^ti^e  as  idolaters  not  only  every  member  of  the  £(ia- 
blifiied  Church  of  thefe  realms,  but  every  Chriftian,  properly  fo  called;  that 
is,  every  one  who  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Jelus  Chrift^  and  whoever 
does  not  is,  unqueflio|:iably,  no  Chriftian.     To  allow  fuch  blafpheiliy  to* 
pafs  with  impunity,  in  a  country,  the  laws  of  which  exprefsly  forbid  it,  'm' 
tpUratiM  with  a  vengeance !     This  man  is  nothing  more   th^n  a  miferabl^' 
eGh6  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  pofTefling  all  his  niialignity,  but  a  very  fcanty  portion 
of  bit  learning.    In  tlie  difcourfe  before  us,  he  repeats  the  miferable  jargon , 
pfhismafler,  wtth  many  of  his  bold  affertions,  uttetl;^  unfupported  by  , 
proof,  and  many  <  of  his  flagrant  falfehoods^  the  former  of  which  have  been.] 
(Confuted,  ahd  the  latter  expofedy  again  and  again,    Itinculcates.no  one 
^Ci^riftiiui  precept^  enfa^^es  no  one.  religious  dut^^  nor  cpntains'a  iingle 
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^monition  that  can  either  inifrove  the  unclerliandipg,  or  Qif Imrate  th# 
)ieart.  Hiftorical  facls  are  niilreprefented,  and  the  Scripturt^s  mod  gro^ly 
perverted.  Such  wretched  llufFmaj'  pothbly  pals  current  with,  rooft  of  the 
Ignorant  -followers  of  Mr.  Lijidley,  whole  knowledge  extends  not  be)ond  the; 
leaves  of  their  lecjger,  or  calh-book  ;  but  how  it  is  received  by  ihe  Cuancellor  of 
tneofour  Universities,  who  i§  a  frequenter  of  thf*  Chapel  in  ElTex-ftreet,!!  is  not 
'  more  eafy  to  conceive,  than  it  is  that  3. professed  Unitarian  fhould  be  (u(rere4 
io  hold  (uch  an  oflice.  We  think,  we  can  anlwer  for  the  oM^r  Univerlit)', 
ihait  a  Chancellgr,  who  (liQujd  thus  publicly  renounce  his  divine  Redeemer, 
Would  not  be  fuffered  to  retain  it  many  hours  after  the  fact  was  known. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Bellham,  in  one  of  his  pofitions,    that—-"  Error 
vhich  is  the  refult  of  indolence  and  criminal  prejudice,  admits  of  no  ex- 
cufc;'*  and,  on  his  own  principle,  we  maj'  cnndude  him  to  t;)e  inexcuiable, 
5f  it  be  poffible  that  a  fctoi'men,  whole  vanity  hasimpioully  reduced  their 
God  to  a  level  with  themfelves,  fl)ould  admit  iheir  own  fallibiUiy  ;  and  Mr, 
"B.  allow  that  he  may  he  in  an  error,"  has  he  FuHecied  lerioully  on  the  ionse- 
quence  o^  (\xq\\  an  error  as  his?  Has  he  locked  forward  to  his  deaih-bcd,  and 
to  2^ future  day,  andconfidered  what  then  niay  become  of  him,  without  the 
aid  of  thofc  merits,  of  that  mediation,  propiitiation,  and  atonement,  which 
tlie  divine  nature  of   a   Redeeifier    could  alone   impart*.     We  would 
fcrioufly  advife    both   the    preacher    arid  his   followers  to  fubjeQ  them? 
felve«  to  this  teft.     A   follower  of  Prieftley,  a  man  offirong  fenfe,  a^Kl 
lich  in  worldly  knowledge,  recently  died  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis; 
sind  on  his  death-bed  began  to  reflect  on  iuturity  ;  he  then  found,  for  the  firfl 
time,  that  Unitarianifm  afforded  him   no  preient  comfort,  and  no  folid 
ground  of  bope.     He  became  refHeis,  uneafy,  and  alarmed.     He  trembled 
lor  the  falvation  of  his  foul.    In  this  date  of  mind  he  (eht  for  the  clergyman 
6flHe  pariQi,  a  mod  able  and  refpedable  divine,  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  fears,  and  applied  for  indru6Hon.     Fortunately  God  fpared  his  life  long 
enough  to  enable  him,  by  fearphing  the  Scriptures,  to  feel,  lo  renounce,  and*^ 
tp  repent  of,  his  error.  He  fhuddered  at  the  precipice^on  the  brink  of  which' 
\ie  had  flood,  he  acknowledged  the  mercies  of  his  God^  and  died,  a  peni* 
.  tent  believer,  building  his  hope  of  falvation  on  the  merits  of  his  cruciiied 
Saviour.    To  Mr.  Bellham,  and  to  every  ^jne  of  hi&mifguided  followers,  we 
fay,  **  Go  thou,  and  dp  like  wife.''  , 

*  f  This  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  wha 
gave  himfelf  a  rarifoth  for  all,'^  I  Tim.  ii.  S,,  according  tp  the  faith  delivered' 
te  the  faint,  and  retained  in  our  Church,  was  therefore,  obferves  one  of 
pur  n^ofl  able  and  mod  learned  divines,  "  very  "God  as  weli  as  very  roan." 
Art,  ii^ — *f  The  word  was  made  fiefti."— The  divipe  and  huinhix  iviture 
liaving  been  necefrarily  united  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift',  for  the  purpofe  ot  bisi 
teing  competent  to  ^he  completion  of  the  great  work  bf  Redemption,  by 
becoming  ^  prqpier  and  adequate  atonement  for  th^  fins  of  mankind..**  Far- 
ther, is  Mr.  Bellham  aware  (and  if  he  be  i^ot,  be  muft  be  grof&ly  deficient, 
indeed,  in  fci'iptural  knowledge)  that,  by  denying  the  divinity  of  Chrifl,  he  , 
if  infinitely  more  criminal  than  the  Jevv,  who  limits  the  word  of  God  to' the 
OM  Teflament.  Fpr,  the  unbeliever,  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation, 
^whomiill  aUovv  tha^  the  New  Teflament  alio  contains  a  divine  Revelation, 
'*  makes  God  a  liar'  hj  deiiying  the  record  which  God  has  therein  given  dt 
his  fdn;  vyhich  recoi^cl,  in  the  plain  language  of  the  Baptid,  runstb^s;  that 
'^  Je^us  was  tie  lam^  of  God,  which  tdketb  away  the  fins  of  the  ^orld.**« 
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Willie  we  are  on*  ^Uis  fubjefl,  we  cannot  let  flip  the  opportanity  to  re- 
mind this  numerous  clals  of  unbelievers,  who  ftrangely  mifcall  themfelves 
Chrtjiians,  o\  the  infinite  danger  of  chalking  out  a  plan  of  {'alvation' for 
themfelves,  at  variance  with,  and  iii  contfadidtion  to,  the  plan  prefcribed 
for  them  by  their  Creator.  They  mud  bear  to  be  told,  deeply  a$  their  vani« 
ty  will  be  wounded  by  the  communication,  that  God  having  deigned  to 
enter  into  acovenant  with  his  fallen  creatures,  the  object  of  whiph  is  to  eii« 
ble  thero,  by  the  oblerv^ance  of  certain  conditions  therein-  fpecified,  to  ob« 
tain  falvation,  they  who  reject  the  <;onditi'ons  miift  be  excluded  from  the  bcr 
neHt,  of  that  covenant ;  therefore,  though  it  be  not  for  man  to  fix  bounds  Co 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  /yet  any  roan  niay  fafely  affirm,  under  the  aatho^ 
rity  of  Scripture,  that  fuch  p^rfons  cannot  obtain  /alv^(ion  under  the 
Chridian  covenant.  We  know  that  thefe  infidels  flatter  themfelves  that 
God  is  [ogood,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  terpd  it,  that  they  may  offend  him  wttii 
impunity,  by  impeaching  the  tiuth  of  his  word,  and  by  denying  the  divi- 
nity of  their  Redeemer;  but  let  them  remember  that  God  isy«i/  as  well  as 
merciful,  ai,nd  that  he  will  unquestionably  make  a  difference  between  thofe  who 
obey  and  thofe  who  difobey  him.  Is  it  wife,  then,  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  toqmtzcgrfainty  for  an  uncertainty^  when  the  former  enfi^res  falvation* 
and  the  latter,  unqueflionably,  is  attended  with  ,the  risk,  at  leaft,  of  dam- 
nation }  There  are  many  of  this  defcription,  particularly  among  the  tra^ 
ding  part  of  the  community,  who,  with  inconceivable  flupidity,  making  the 
extent  of  their  own  mod  limited,  narrew,  and  faperficial  powers  of  com- 
prehenfion,  the  flandard  of  their  belief  in  religious  matters,  and  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature,  or  6ven  meaning  oi\Faith,  flippantly  and  blalphe* 
moufly  revile,  and  ridicule  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity  j  not  remember- 
ing that  there  is  fcriptural  authority  for  aflerting,  that  fuch  blafphemy  is- 
confidered  by  God  as  a  fin  fo  heinous,  as  to  exclude  'all  hape^  tf  forgivetufs  / 
Yet  have  thefe  men  the  vanity  and  thb  prefumption  to  think,  at  leuU/oi^, 
that  if  they  lead  hon«(l  lives,  that  is,  if  they  do  not  fieal,  cheat,  lie,  or  break' 
the  laws  of  man,  they  are  fure  to  be  faved  I  "It  is  fuppofed  by  fome"  fays  tho 
refpedtable  divine  already  quoted, "  that  provided  men  live  honeft  and  fober 
lives,  they  may  be  allowed  to  thhik  and  act  freely,  as  to  thofe>  points,  which 
concern  the  manner  in  which  they  worQiip  God,  or  tlie  notions|they  may  formr 
about  him.  But  Scripture  (ets  before  us  another  view  of  things,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  believe  what  has  been  revealed,  relative  to  the  Divine  Naturej 
attributes  and  perfonality ;  and  to  (liew  our  dependence  on  the  means  and 
n^ethod  .of  falvation,  by  acknowledging  Jefiis  Cbrili  in  the  charadter  in 
which  he  appeared  in  the  world,  and  paying  him  fuch  fervices  as  he  ha) 
prefcribed,  conflitutes  the  eflence  of  all  true  religion^  and  the  only  fure  foun- 
dation for  all  moral  duty. 

Ta  pnrfue  oar  quotations  from  a  work  fo  well  calculated  to  confole  the 
meek  and  humble  Chriflian,  and  to  confound  the  vain  and  confident  Uni-' 
tarian ;  from  the  old  Tellament,  it  was  obferved,  fpeaking  of  the  children  of* 
men,  *'  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God 
transom  for  him,"  Pfalm  xlix  7.  Whift  the  language  of  tl^  new  Teflament 
w^s  brought  forward  to  inform  us,  as  the  authority  of  Chrift  himfelf,  that 
"  the  (on  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  fbr  mat^**  The  argument  drawn 
from  thefe  premifes,  and  confidered  to  be  deciiive,  was  briefly  this.  If  no  man^ 
aqco^'ding  to  the  language  of  the  old  Teilament,  can  redeem  his  'brother ;  and 
tf,  according  to  the}anguage  of  the  new, "  the  fon  of  man  c^ime  to  give  his  life 
^'a^bm  foj  many^.'*  >Iiittb.^W;,3i;^.  §9;    It  neceflarily  follows  that  thisswvf 
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man  mufl  be  fomelliing  more  than  man ;  othcxwi^e  he  was  incompetent  \o  (he 
work  he  came  to  perioral.  At  the  (ame  tim^  we  are  expFefsiy  told^bv  an  in^' 
ipired  apodjp,  thai  JeiiiH ''  verily  took  not  oi>  him  the  nature  of  angels.''  Heb. 
ii.  ]  6.  If  Jelus  Cli/ift  then  was  fomething  more  t^mn  wan^andyet  not  an 
angel',  in   what  charadler^  it  may  beaiked,  did  he  appear  in  the  worid  ? 

^  The  Scriptures  have,  fully  aufwered  this  in>portant  tjueftion,  by  informing^  ^ 
us*  thai  "  the  feed  of  the  woman *•  promiAsd  in  Paradife  *•  to  bruife'the  fer*' 
pent's   \i^^At*  was,    in   the   plain  unequivocal  language^ of   the  Gofpel» 
*'  God  MANiFBiT  i.tj  the  fl^sh^  that  he  might  dertrojthc  works  of  the 
Jevil.'*  1  Tim.  iii.  16.-^1  Johoiii.  8^.    That  for  this  pur pofe,  ♦*•«//  thef^' 
sessvf  the  godhead  dnjueU  in  hhn  hodiy^;*'  Col.  ii.  9.— ^fhat  "with  his  vam  iksdhe 
Eiight  pure hafe  .the  ChurcLof  God  ;"  J^6ie>  xx.^28^.—-**  Having"  fy  his  owtr 
^Woblained  eternal  redemption  for  U!«.^  H(tb»  ix.  12.     Thus,  in  alludoQ 
to  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  Jefus  Clirili  is  called  by  the  apoftle,  **  Our 
Pnssover;**  whilll  the  blood  (he^  by  him  for  that  porpoie,  on  acbountofth^ 
myflerlous  connection  fubtiding  in  his  Divine  Perion,  is  called  the  h/ood  of 
(aody-^'Djiubeny  s  Eight  Discourses  ontfie  conoiction  between  the  Oldiund  New  Tes-^' 
twnent,  P.  473.  et  feq.     »  ' 

A  multiplicity  of  other  paflages  from  Scripture  might  be  qtioted  for  the^ 
fame  purpofe,  but  if  iVlr.  Bellham,  and  hi<  followers,  will  not  be  convinced 
by  thoTe  already  quoted,  they  woukl  not  be  convinced,  fhpkghsne  me  from 

'  the  dead,  Iii  vain  will  they  have  recourfe  to  that  ufual  fnbterfuge  of  imptr 
ety,  thfc  reje^lion  of  every  paiFage,  as  fpurious,  which  thwartjt  their  preju-r 
dices,  or  couvi61s  them  of  blafphemy :  In  vain  will  they  plead  their  inabt- 
Uty  to  comprehend,  as  a  jullific^tiort  for  Iheir  infidelity  ;  for  no.propofition 
carries  with  it^^'more  irrefiflible  evidence-  than  this,'  that  what  God  h«s 
affirmed,  however  incompxehenfible  to  the  human  mind  in  its  prefent  fiate> 
muft  infallibly  be  true! 

We  have  bellowed  much  more  time  and  alteniion  on  this  ftupid  and  worths 
lcfsDifcourfe,than  it  would  be  in  tit  led  to,  from  any  thing  which  it  contains; 
fiut,kn6wingas  we  do,  that  thefe  blafphemous'tenets  are  loo  widely  diifu fed, 
and  that  this  production  has  been  put, 'by  Unitarians,  into  the*  hands  of 
young' Chridians,  properly  to  called,  with  a  view  to  lap  their  principles, 
ti}d  to  (hake  their  faith,  we  have  felt  it  to  t)e  our  duty  (o  {ftpply  an  antidote 
to  the  mi  (chief,  and  todireA  thofe,  who  may  tland  in  need  of  it,  to  a  pure 
fource  of  found  inftrudion  on  the  raoft  important  of  d4-  fubjetfts.  One  more 
palfage,  from  the  conclufion  of  Mr.  Daubeny's  mon  excellent  difcourlies, 
we  (hall  extra61»  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Belfham,  and  hjs  congregation  in 
Eflex-flreet.  .  .       "        ^^ 

-  '.'  By  coniparing.fpiritual  things  with  (piritual,  with  the  view  of-ifikkinff 
Scripture  fpeak  for  itf^lf  (on  the  fuppofition  that  tve  have  made  a  fatthfdf 
report  of  the  evidence  contained  in  it),  we  hfxve  brought  the  decifion  on  the 
fttbje<5l  before  us  to  a  fliort  ilfue;  by  reducing- Infidels  of  6very  defcription^ 
to  the  alternative,  either  of  denying  the  divinity  of  the  ftandard  appealed  to,' 
or  of  admitting  the  copcluiion  which  has  here  been  determined  by  it.     In' 
this  ca'e  it  will  not  be  found  fuftxcientto  {et  afide  certain  obnoxious  texts^ 
chapters,  or  ev<in  wjiole  gofpels;  the  dodlrine  of  atonement  being  fo  inti- 
raately  blended  with  the  gei^eral  tenour  of  divine,  ^Revelation,  Ihat  they* 
W-l^  object  to  it,  muft  go  one  tlep  further ;  and>  by  ft  fsveepingelaufe^  din 
card  at  once  the  whole  evidence  of  Scripture.     For,  as  the  great  fcheme  of 
Redemption  was  laid  ii)  the  divine  councils  before  the  world  began ;  fo  fince 
V$fi  iiil\,  if  the  Bible  be  a  ccmlilUnt  b<)ok,  Uiere  ha&  beeu  but  one  Coventot, 
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Jh«  cverlailing  Gofpel  of  Peace;  but  one  Mediator,  whofe  prfcfihood  is  uir 
changeable ;  onq  faith,  by  which  man  can  be  faved  5  one  hope  ot  etornal 
life  through  JeCusChrift;  *'  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wifdoro,  and  light- 
coufnefs,  and  -fanciification,  and  redemption; — "  to  ^hopi   (?e  glor^|!  for    . 


€.ver/' 


Speaking  of  his  appointment  as  a  minider  of  the  Eflex-ftreet  Ghapel,  this 
vain  and  hlly  mortal  favo,^  *'  It  is  a  diilinfiion,  in  my  eflimation,  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  ah  epilcopal  mitre,  or,  an  arch iepi (copal  throne,"  Incur 
efiimation,  it  is  a  iituatiun  fo  difgraceful,  that  tl*e  meaned  of  all  boneil  oc- 
cupations is  infinitely  fuperior  to  it".  This  feCl  pf  Unitarians,  unhappily*  is 
ihuch  increaiing;  and  fo  little  ^o  they  profeis  the  dodrines  of  Chnn^  that 
very  few  of  them  even  condefcend  to  make  tKeir  children  members  of  |iis 
Church,  by  baptifing  them.  Surely  the  liberal  sphit  of  the  4tge  is  not  prcLr 
pared  to  look  on  thisgrovvih  of  infidelity  witli  indifference ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ohfervations  on  the  pretcnjions  of  the  Irijh^  to  early  civUizatloH  and  It* 
teraturey  ih,Jiri£fures  on  the  Hi/iorical  Review  of  Mr.  ^Franeis 
Plovfden^  on  the  proffeSius  of  the  Rev.  CharUs  O^Conor^  contained 
in  the  jfnnual  RegiHer  of  1803,  and  on  the  Hiftorians  quoted  by  them. 

AS  the  judicious  writer  of  thefe  flriflures  on  Mr.  Plowden's  Hiftorical 
Review  has  but  Oightiy  glanced  at  his  attempt  to  impo(e  on  the  ii-s 
terary  public,  by  giving  a  minute  and  pompous  difpLiy  of  the  early  relia^i 
ment,  the  k^arning,  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  Irilh,  having* 
treated  it  with  merited  contempt,  we  fha!!  pollpou^fbr  the  prefent  our.r^s-, 
view  of  this  very  excellent  work,  in  order  to  convince  the  readerj  that  Air,'- 
Flowden's  relations  there'of  are  founded  iA  nothing  but  the  inventions  o£ 
monkiQi  fabulifis,  and" on  bardic  fiction^ ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  this,- 
not  only  fro»n  theirgo(sincon(ifiency,bul  from  the  concurrent  telUmoay  of  au- 
thentic h'ftorians.  Hercpeatedly  tells  us,  in  his  Hillofical  Review  of  Ireland,; 
that  his  fole.objed  is  to  reconcile  the  Irifh  people  to  an  incorporate 
union,  and  tc)  produce  a  .cordial  attachment  to,,  and  a  coalition  betweien, 
lliem^and  their  Briti(h  fellow  fubje^t** ;  ahd  yet  he  frequently  tells  them, 
iha.t  a  declenlion  from  their  ancient  vifionary  greatnefs  has  been  occafioned  ^ 
by  nothing  but  their  connedion  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  it:  has  beea 
the  folecaufe  of  their  fubfequeiat  milbries.  In  page  20,  i^e  (lays,  ''  this  ftate 
vf  pye-eminencet  which  Ireland  fo  long  enjoyed,  amidift  the  natioi>s  of 
Europe,  fliews  to  what  a  degree  of  confequence  (he  \%  capable  of  rifmg, 
when  her  native  energies  and  powers  are  not  cramped  by  internal  dfivifions, 
Ofl  damjied  /*y  foreign' oji/irsssisrr/  or  rigour."*  In  page.205,  he  tells  them, 
*'  that,  it  ha*vbecn  the  fate  of  their  country,  to  experience  more  harshness  from 
fhe  English  Government,  thm  any  other  part  of  the  Empire;*^  and  in  page  2(j8, 
and  in  other  piarts  of  his  work,  he  complains  of  the  influence  of  "  Englilb. 
intereft"-  in  th«  Governn>enl  of  Ireland.  We  think  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
<kity,  to  refute  fuch  falfe  and  dangerous  affertions ;  and  in  our  endeavours 
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f  This  can  allude  to  nothing,  buth«ij  conn^<5lion  v^lth  England. 
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to  accompljfh  it,  we  dial!  make  fuch  obfervations  on  the  earty  flal<(  ©t 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  particularly  as  Xp  their  religion^  morals  and  litt> 
ratore,  as  we  hope  will  be  not  only  plead ng  bat  edifying  to  our  readers. 
We  are  led  by  the  following  additional  motive  to  undertake  this  taflc.  The 
Rev.  Do6kor  O'Conor,  a  popilh  priefl,  and  who,  we  arc  informed,  is  domellic 
chaplain  to  the  Marchionefs  of  Buckingham,  has  given  in  the  Annual  Regi- 
iler,  of  1803,  the  profpe^lus  of  a  worlc,  on  the  early  annalifts  of  Ireland, 
•which,  from  its  contents^  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  calcufated  to  efta- 
bliil;  the  credit  of  the  fables  aiid  fidions  related  by  them.  In  the  courfe  of 
our  inve  ligation,  we  (liall  make  fome  remarks  on  the  charaflers  of  the  hiflo- 
ri'ans  mentioned  by  Mr.  Plowden,  and  Dodor  O'Conor,  the  periods  in  which 
they  lived,  and  what  degree  of  credit  has  been  imputed  to  them  by  fome  of 
the  mod  judicious  critics  of  the  three  la(l  centuries. 

WE  fliall  now  proceed  to  examine  on  what  hiftorical  grounds  Mr.  Plow- 
den  r<i[ls  the  authenticity  of  the  following  afTertions,  which  he  makes  in 
the  6th  page  of  his  Hiflorical  Review.  *'  No  nation  now,- in  fa6t,  on  th* 
facelofthe  globe,  can  boaflof  fuch  certain  and  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Irifh  ; 
none  can  trace  inliances  of  fuch  early  civilization ;  none  poflelfes  fuch  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  their  origm,  lineage  and  duration  of  Goverpmeht.** 
Ttiat  Keatingi  OTIaherty,  Lynch,  and  0'Conor>  boall' (rf'Irifti  antiquity, 
and  that,  to  the  overthrow  of  hiftory  and  febcr  reafon,  is  proverbially 
known ;  but  what  are  theirgrounds  of  certainty  ?  The  dreams  and  fabulous 
'  narratious  of  their  bards  and  fcanachies.  Hear  what  O'Flaherty  himfelf, 
one  of  the  princij)!e  recorders  of  thefe  fables,  acknowledges.  **  In  the  fe- 
lc6iion  of,  Jri(h  books,  the  greateft  caution,  and  the  moft judicious  difcrimi- 
nation  is  to  be  oblerved;  forfome  of  them  are  abfoiutely  apocryphal;  others 
being  fabulous  are  cakulafed  merely  to  amufe.  Of  fome,  the  copies 
differ  from  each  other,  having  been  vitiated  by  the  ignorance  of  j,he  amanuen* 
fes:  others  have  been  Amplified,  through  flattery  and  ambition,  with  hyper- 
bolical comment*.*  Dues  this  candid  confeffion  fupply  any  ground  for  the 
certainty  of  Irilb  hiftory*  a  confelfion  made  by  the  h^{x  native  writer,  and 
confirmed  by  him  in  a  later  work,  his  Ogygia  vindicated,  wherein  he  fays, 
"  the  Irilh  wlien  they  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  became  convnerfanl  with 
facred  writ,  thought  it  glorious  to  their  country  to  be  derived,  by  a  mother 
from  the  Egyptian  Pharoes,  and  to  have  had  familiar  converlalion  witli  Mo(e« 
and  the  llVaelites/' 

Mr.  Wm.  Molyneux,*  a  native  of  Ireland,  an  eminent  flat'efman  and 
philofopher  of  the  17th  century,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mf« 
O'Flaherty,  which  appears  by  the  following  extra6ls  from  his  life,  9onj- 
pofed  by  himfelf,  and  lately  printed  by  Richard  Mercier,  book  feller,  in 
Dublin,  at  the  inftanc©  of  his  relation,  the  prefent  Sir  Cape!  Molyneux, 
who  has  the  original,  an  autograph,  in  his  polTeffion.  After  fpeaking  of 
Peter  WaKh,  tiie  Irifli  Francilcan,  noted  for  his  Irifli  remonftrance,  he  fays, 
"  the  other  was  Mr.  Roger  O '.Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  feu  rerum 

Hibernicarum  chronologia,  a  man  the  moft  learned  of  any  of  the  native 

. f  ...  ■         .    ,     -__- 

^  jDe  codicum  Hibernicorum  dele£lu,  turn  maxima  eil  habenda  cura, 
et  acre  judicium,  nam  aliqui  plane  apocryphi,  aut  fabulofi  ad  oblittumen-. 
turn  confuti;  alii,  exemplariorum  Varietate  et  ignorantia  amani^enfium  vi- 
tiati ;  afii,  adulatione  et  ambitione,  hyerbolicis  commentis  audi,    G'Fla* 
herty,     Ogygia,  p.  S^,  35. 

t  He  was  the. intimate  friend  of  Sirlfaac  Newton,  and  Mf.  Locke^  and 
was  author  of  a  well  knowi)  political  tra6l,  entitled  the  Cafe  pf  Ireland. 


^ 


tri(h»'  that  ever  andertook  the  Irifh  antiquities ;  hot  be  wpnts  not  a  fuffici- 
ent  ilock  of  credulity,  fuch  sis  fuits  not  with  a  folid  hifiorian.*' 

**  Between  thefe  two,  more  efpecially  the  latter,  and  me,  there  paffed 
many  letters  in  the  fammer  of  1683,  relating  to  the  Iriih  liiftory,  concern- 
ing the  antiquity  thereof,  and  its  motjver  of  credibility,  and  concerning 
their  antient  literature,  government,  &c.  wherein,  I  muft  confefs^  h^ 
could  never  perfuade  me  otherwife,  but  that  they  were,  anlientfy,  a  ruile^ 
barbarous,  illiterate  nation  ^  having  nothing  of  their  hiliory,  and  very  little 
oif  the  cbironology  ot  their  kings,  or  genealogy  of  families,  moic  antient  tha^ 
St.  Patrick.; A.  D.  432.'* 

^  *\  Not  with  (landing  this,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  unworthy  of  my 
p^ns,  to  help  forward  the  publication  of  hi^i  Ogygia,  which  I  ciid  at  his 
requed,  for  he  confta'ntly  fent  me  from  his  dwelling-houfe,  nigh  Gal  way, 
his  llieets,  as  he  tranfcribed  them  fair,  and  I  tranfmitted  them  to  the  book* 
feller^;  who  printed  his  work.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  the  preface  of  the  firft 
pstrt  of  his  hiftory^  calls  Mr.  0*Flaherty's  Ogygia,  an.  Utopian  achieveicj^t. 

Hear  what  Dodor  Talbot,  in  1672  fays;,  of  the  great  aulho^ities  of  jrift^  ♦ 
Mftbry,  viz.  the  annals*  of  the  four  mafters,  and  Keatjng.  "  A«  t<x  put 
vernacUlfeiT  Writers,  of  whom  Colgan  denominates  fome,  the  fbijr  maft«rs,^ 
they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  credit,  for  they  were  illiterate,  and  so  dc'- 
voted t6  party,  that  but  little  truth  is  to  be  found  in  their  performances; 
nor  can  Keating,  who  followed  them,  be  relied  on,  for  he  exprefsly  treats 
of  the  genealogies  of  the  Iriih,  deducing  them,  in  diftind  generations. 
from  Adam.  What  valuable  information  can  be  derived  from  luch  writers, 
I  profefs  myfelf  ignoraht."  Talbot  was  a  liberal^  enlightened  Roman  Ca* 
tholic,  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  brother  of  tho  Duke  of  Tyrconnc;!^ 

Do6tor  O'Brien,  titular  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  in  the  17th  century,  reTpe^- 
able  for  his' learning,  aflures  us,  that  Keating  never  intended  his'lu/lory  for 
the  piiblic,  and  that  it  was  written  only  for  the  amufement  of  private  fa- 
milies;! preface  to  his  Irifh  Didlionary,  p.  40;  and  in  page  44,  he  ove«- 
throws  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  Irifli  being  defcended  from  Seythiaiis* 
Milefians,  Magogians,  &c. 

In  page  6,  Mr.  Plowden  fays,  "  thepofleffion  of  a  vernacular  language 
at  this  c&y,  which  was  in  general  ufe  above  3000  years  ago,  is  a  defiance 
to  hif^orical  fidiion  and  falfi ty,  that  Ireland  can  alone,  proudly  boafl  of.'* 

Ptere  Mr.  P.  bids  defiance  to  common  fenfe.     Are  not  the. Tartarian^ 


hiftory  of  the  Irlfli  tongue  ?  It  is  fup- 
pbfed.ortginally  to  be  Celtic ;  but  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it 
bas  undergone  fuch  fludluations,  that  there  are  but  few  Celtic  words  to  be 
foupd  in  it;  which  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  proved. 
Hiftory  of  Scotland.  Vol.  I.  p.  134,  135.  What  fays  General  Vallancey^ 
who  wrote  an  Iriftj  G rammer ;  fpeaking  of  an.  Irifti  tnanufcript*  of  the 
year  13:^5.  "It  cannot  be  called  a  very  antient  manulcript ;  but  it  ii  a 
Jftrong  proof,  that  the  Irifh  langus^ge  of  this  day  (1781)  is  totally  differeat 
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•  Inter  annalea  yel  audlores  fide  dignoi,  locum  non  mirentur  noiuHiitt 
nonri  vernaculi  fcriptores,  (qu^nrum  aliqai  Colyanus  quatuor  magidros  ap- 
pcUflt)  erant  enin  hommes  iiiileraii,"  &€.  &c.    Primat,  Dublin,  p.  4^. 

t  Whom  to  flaUer  was  hii^  firfi  objedl. 


t 
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in  ftjrtfe,  a«d  ortho^rrfphy '  from  the  diale6l  fpokeh  400  )'ears  ajgo.**"    Eflay , 
on  tihe  Antiquity  pf  the  Irilh  Language,  p.  32f^.  '  '  .. 

IL  is   univerlally  allowed^  by  all  tlie  learned,  ori  this  fubje^l,  Ihat'  the 
Celtjs,  of  whom  the  Irilh  were  a  confiderable  branch,  hiad  no  typography 
-wbaitibever.     Hear  what  the  learned  Edward  thyd,  fays  on  it,  in  his  i^r- 
chei>logia  Britannica.     The  Britifli  (o]f  as  they  are  ufually  called)  tile  SaKon^ 
aiid  Irilh  charaflers,  are  really  Roman,  with  fuch  very  Imall  deviat^'pjq^j^as^ 
irtoi^  unavoidably  be  introduced  by  time,  ?ihd  the' arbitrary  ule  of  writing; 
•and  that  the  fame  char^dfers  are  ftilt  extant  on  the  toniB-Ubne  of  l^^rfv^an^ 
kfng  of  Guymdh,  in  (he  Church   of  Lhan  Cadwallader,  ia  the  Hle'.of    \ 
Anjjlefey,  Who  was  one  of  the  Britifli  princes,  jii  that  famous  battle  fought, 
^^aintl  the  Saxons^  who  had' mafTacred  the  monks  of  Bangor. f     .^^ 

» That' learned  and  accurate  hiftorian.  Carle,,  obierves,.  "  Ip  a  word,  vver 
infeetwith  no  paflTages  in  antient  aiithors,  >%hich  give  reatbh  to  imagine,  that 
ehher  the  €rallio  or  Britifli  Druids  had  any  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  le^^rs^ 
beRH'e  tfceRbmans  caitie  amongft  them  :  we  liearjof  no  books  on  any  fubje^, 
that  they  ever  wrote,  nor  writings  of  any  kindi  that  they  had,  .or  lel,t  be- 
hind themj  mentioned  by  any  hitlorian  :  we  fee  no  infcriptioa  of  Iheirs, 
on  uny  pillars  of  their  temples,  or  on  any  altars  of  their  gods>  ^or  jon  an^ 
mortuments  of  their  princes,  or  heroes,  m  whofe  honour  the  Druids,  who . 
h&d  the  fole  care  of  religion,  and  the  chief  fway  in  the'  ordering  of  pnblii^, 
a^irs,  may  be  naturally  liippofed  as  zealous  to  diliinguifii  tbcrAfelve$,.a^ 
the  heathens  were,  in  all  countries  where  tHey,  had  the  ule  of  letters-^    / 
There  is  an  infinite  number  of  the  remains  of  fuch  monuments,  .altars  and, 
temples,  ereded  by  the  Druids,  in  thefe  iflands ;  and  fome  there  are,  of . 
their  times^  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  but,  without  the  leaft  mark  to . 
(hTEJw* "there  ever  was  a  Britllh  or  Cclhc  inlcription  pn  any  of  them  ;'anci  as 
♦haraders  engraven  in  marble  are  not  apt  to  difappear,  as  if  wrote  ia 
water,  a  vaft  number  of  Roman  ones,  from  the  reign  of  Clfiudius,  are  pre-. 
ferved  to  thi»  day,  it  may  be  reafonable  on  the  whole,  to  pronounce,  ;that . 
the  Britifli  Druids  hail  no  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  letters.     Hifbry  of 
]?nglind.   Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

Bnllandus,  a  learned  Tefuit,  afTerts,  that  the  Irilh  had  not  the  ufe  of 
letters  till  St.  Patrick  introduced  it  among  themf.  The  learned  SiilliHgneet; 
declares  in  his  Origines  Britannicse,  that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  Kelieve 
that  1!he  Druids  wrote  annals,  or  v^^ere  pollelled  of  letters.  He  obferves,  that 
Caefflr  (ays,  they  depended  entirely  on  memory,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
their  difcipline  to  commit  any  thing  to  writing.   .  i     '  •  ' 

'  Tl^e  Irilh  annalifts  having  no  memorials  of  any  kind  whatloeyer,  to  an* 
thenticate  their  early  hiflory,  but  the  oral  tradition  of  their  ba,r^s  and  lc«- 
nachies,  have  invented  the  following  fictions  to  give  a  colour  ^o  \i^tm* 

They  pretend  that  St.  Patrick  com  mi  tied  to  the  flames  \5%  trafis  of  l^* 
Druids;  which  inventipn  Stillingfleet  condemns  in  his  Origines  Bri^Dijics^' 
And  again,  they  fay,  that  the  Danes,  when  they  invaded  Irolancl  in  the  9tlt,  . 
ccntuiry,  deftroyed  all  its  hiflorical  records.  Lynch,  in  his  Garobrenii^. 
JSverhis,  adopts  2L  fimilar  impofture,  to  eflablifh*  the  authority  of  th^'IrilA 
bards,  on  which  alone  their  annals  are  founded;  for  he  accufes  Giraldu* 
Cambrenfis  of  malicioufly  deftroying  a  great  number  of  the  early  Iri^.^' 
nals,  tJboogh  he  had*  not  the  lead  authority  for  grounding  that' affertio»y ; 
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Oathis  VKbop  Stiliingfleet  obferves,  in  his  Orlgincs  Brltannicse,  hi  which 
he  reject  this  mondrous  B6boir;  !' it*- (b,  h^  (Giraldus  Cnmbfehfis)  had 
inor6  advantages  than  Keating."  Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  very  excellent  boolJ 
-fw  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  fays,  "  It  is  moft  certain,  that  there  remains 

,  very  little  knowledge  of  what  paiFed  in  Ireland,  beTore  the  preach^n^  of  the 
goipei  there,  neitlier  ain  I  ignorant,  thai  the  moft  part  of  what  is  delivered 
bj^  writers,  concerning  thoTe  atitient  times,  before  St.  I*atri<^Vs  (*6ming' 
there,  isreje6!ed  by  fev^ral  learned  men,  as  fidions  and  fabl«s;  ailHit  isto 
be  remarked,  that  almod  all  the  defcriptions  or'arcdYints- that  ar(^  esttant, 
of. malter s  tran farted. in  thof«  antient  times,  or'pf  the' (isibric  or  invention  of 
lati?  ages.  In  this  inquiry,  therefore,  I  have  fpoken  very  f]iiringfy  of  th'^m'.** 
Sir  James  Ware  was  utitverfally  refped^e^  for  his  ver.acity  and  candour;  and 

.  from  his  laborious  inveftigation  of  that  fubje6t,  no  p6dbri  was  more  C0il[ij>e- 
tent  to  decide  on  it.  '  . 

,  Ifl  page  8,  Mr.  Plowden  fays,  *'  the  Irifti  hiave  long^  prided  iljenflfelv^*' 
«pon  having* kept  up  a  longer  fucceffion  of  monarchs,  than  any  othei"  king- 
dom of  the- world.  This  race  of  kings,  the  Iriih  call  Milefian,  alt  of  them. 
Imving  defcended  from  Heber,  Bremen,  and'Ith,  the  three  fons  of  Mi- 
lefms.'' 

Father  Walfli,  the  Francifcaa  friar,  who  profefles  to  bfeliieve  th'effe  fic- 
tions, with  much  oandoarconiefles,  that  of  200  kings,  170  died  preniatur«* 
and  violent  deaths.  Profp^.  p.  2.  Of  the  MHefiart  race  of  kings,  l?ear* 
what  the  ingenious  and  learned ^Pinkerton  fays,  **  The  whole  tale  olT'tha'  . 
llilefians,  and  the  hillory  of  the  monarchs  of  that  m6ck  line,  is  the  moTi; 
deplorable  piece  of  nonfenfe  that  ever  ftained  the  annals  of  mankind.''  Hif- 
'toryof  Scotland,  Vol.  II.  p.  13.     Spfenfer,  fecretary  td  Lord  Grey  in  th#'. 

^  reign  of  Elizabeth,^  ws»  an  acute  obferver,  and  took  great  pains  to  explore ' 
the  authentictt^  of  the  early  part  of  the  Iri(h  annals,  and  he  fays,  "  Of  the 
four  fons  of  Mileiius,  king  of  Spain,  who  conquf^red  the  land  frbra  the  Scy- 
thians, and  inhabited  it  with- Spaniards,  and  called  it  of  the  name' of  tblc^'" 
yoangefi  Hibernus,  Hibernia;  all  which  are  in  truth  fables  and  Milefian 
lies,  as  the  Latin  proverb  is;  forneyer  was  there  such  a  king  of  Spain  call- 
ed Mileiius,  nor  any  fuch  colony  feated  with  his  fons,  that  can  ever  be* 
; roved.**    View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.  1549.     London  edition.     By 
..Jonfon. 

Hear  wbatthe  learned  Stllltngfleet  fays  in  his  Orijgines  Britannia^,  on  the 
Milefian  ktng^.  "  We  are  told  from  a  late  Irtfhlintiquary,  GeofFry  Keatr 
ing,  that  the  poiierity  of  Guathelus  and  Scota*,  or  th^  Milefian  race,  fet- 

*  tied  in  Ireland,  anno  mundi,  2736,  after  the  fiood.     Here  is  a  pretence  to 
very  g^eat  antiquity,  and  an  appearance  of  exa6t  calculation  ;  but  I  only 
aik  by  what  cycles  the  Irifti  proceeded  when  they  l;>egan  ?  How  they  c6uld 
adjult  the  time  fa  weHtb  the  age  of  the  world;  or  what  other  certain  way' 
the/  bad,  which  might  i}e  reduced  to  it?  If  they  had  none„  all  this     ♦    * 

*  *  *,  *  might  be  only  fancy  and  opinion,  unlefs  there  w^t'r  fom* 
chara^ers  of  time  fixed,  and  certain,  by  eclipfes  and  artrohomical  obferva- 
tibn^y  or  certain-  periods  of  time,  co-incident  palTages,  which  might  con- 
Bed  the  year  of  their  defcent  into  Ireland,  with  fudi  a  year  of  the  world,  or 

*  Johannes  Major,  calls  the  ftory  of  Gauthelus  and  Scota,  and  their, 
<)omtug  out  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  a  mere  figment,  and  invented  only  ti> 
#atob  th«  Britons,  who  derived  themfolves  fron  tho  Trojans. 
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108?  after  the  flood.  After  Mofes  paffing  the  Red  Sea,  \^%  before  Cbrlft's 
nativity  1308,  from  whence  tke  antiquity  of  Ihe  Irilli  nation  is  not  to  be  pa- 
•ralleled,  uniels  by  the  Chinefe  only. 

Though  there  are  fuch  unqueflionable  proofs  that  the  Ifi(h  could  not  have- 
known  any  thing  of  their  early  (late,  'Mr.  P.  (page  12.)  gives  tJie  following 
picture  of  their  early  refinement  and  civilissation.  "  The  pretenfions  to  the 
royal  ftock  of  fovereignty  in  Ireland,  were  not  the  only  grounds  of  their 
/yftem  of  family  pride  and  confequent  prefumption.  Each  kiiigor  (bvereign 
nad  his  order  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  the  chief:  his  high  prieft 
(o  foperiiitend  religion  :  his  brehen,  or  chief  jtifi ice,  to  expound  the  law : 
his  phyiicians,  antiquarians,  chief  treafurer,  marshal,  ftandard-bearer,  ge« 
nerals  «!»f  horfe  and  foot,  &c.  All  ihefe  were  hereditary  honours  in  certain 
ifemilies,  out  of  which  the  moft  diftinguifhed,  and  bell  qiniified,  were  elec- 
ted to  the  particular  appointment."  From  page  J  5  to  23,  Mr.  P.  gives  a 
fnoft  miqute  and  pompous  account  of  **  the  triennial  •oiwention  of  tbeii 
ftates>  which  was  called  the  great  Foes,  at  Jeamer,  or  Jara,  infiitutedby 

iheir  great  and  favourite  monarch,   OIlam-Fodlah,    who  reigned,  accord- 
ng  to  Keating,  about  950  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  The  monarch,  and 
the  provincial,  and  other  kings  who  had  the  executive  power  in  their  hands, 
ononeiide,  and  the  philofophers  and  priefis,  together  with  the  deputies  of 
the  people  on  the  other,  formed  the  whole  of  this  antient  legidatuje.  Whetl 
this  great  council  was  convened,  previous  to  their  entering  on  bufinefs,  they 
fat  dowA  to  fumptuous  entertainments,  lixdays  fucceffively.*'     *'  Very  mi- 
nute accounts  are  given  by  the  .Irifli  annalift.s  ♦  of  the  magnificence  and  or- 
llcr  of  thcfe  entertainments ;.  from  whence  we  may  collect  the  earlieft  traces 
of  heraldry  that  ix?cur  in  hiliory,  and  deduce  that  partiality  for  family  di- 
ftin6tions,  which,  to  this  flay,  forms  a  ftriking  j>art  of  the  irrfti  national 
^hara£l«riftic.     In  order  to  preferve  oVder  an<l  regularity,  the  fiiield  bearers 
of  the  princes,  and  other  members  oi  the  convention,  delivered  in  their 
,4)ields  and^targels,  which  were  readily  diiiinguidied  by  the  coats  of  anos 
emblazoned  upon  them  :  thefe  were  arranged  by  the  grand  marQial  and  prin- 
cipal herald,  and  hung  upon  the  walls  on  the  right  tide  of  the  tables,  and 
upon. entering  the  apartments,  each  member  took  his  feat  undr  his  refpec- 
tive  (bield  or  target,  without  the  ilightell  difturbance.    The  firft  fix  da)S 
were  not  fpentin  dilbrderly  revelling  and  excefs,  but  particularly  devoted 
tpthe  examination  and  fettlement  o^  the  hillorical  antiquities  and  annals  of 
the  kingdom;  they  were  publicly  rehearfed,  and  privately  infpe6led,vby  a 
private  committee  of  the  moft  learned  members/*     Mr.  Plowden,  after  im- 
puting to  the  Irifli  an  epctraoi'dinary  degree  of  refinement,  not  only  ir^  civil 
polity,  but  in  a^l  th«  arts  which  can  improve  and  adorn  civil  life,  teHsus, 
that  it  was  "  efiablidied  in  Ireland  950  years  before  the  aera  alluded  to  by 
Caefar^^  of  the  rude  barbarifm  of  the  Britons,'*  page  15.     But  well  kno*^ing 
that  it  cannot  be  fubftantiated  by  any  records  whatfoever,  he  has  recourfe  to 
that  pitiful  fidipn  of  the  Irith  annaliils  (page   1 6),  that    "  the   Danes  in 
tbeir  frequent  ravages  and  invafions  of  Ireland,*  during  the  9th  aud  lOth 
centuries,  burnt  all  the  books  and  monuments  of  antiquiiy  that  fell  in  their 
way/*  and  be  adds^  **  We  have  Itill  more  to  laaient,  the  ihaniefuland  falw 


♦  Keating  who  lived  in  the  1 7th  century,  fabricated  all  thefe  abfiird 
id)Ies,  aud  Mr.  Plowden  has  traitf|cribed  them  trom  bim. 
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V        Jjolicy  of  our  anceftors;  who,  from  the  firft  invafion  of  Henrj  of  Platagene^ 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  took  all  polfible  means  of  cant  and  force,  U> 
'  deilroy  whatever  writings  had,  by  chance  of  care^  been  prcferved  Irgni  the 
deftru^ive  hands,  of  the  Danes.*'  ,        '    * 

This  vile  fiction  is  not  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Irifti  to  the  British  go- 
vernment or  nation.  Sir  James  3A/^are  gives  a  long  lift  of  the  earlieit  Iii-Jft 
annaiifts,  depofitedin  the  Bodilean  library,  where  we  are  well  allared  that  Dr, 
0*C6nof  has  been  confulting  ih^m,  and  making  copious extra6ts  from  them. 

Had  the  Iri(h  enjoye^  a  wife  fyftem  ©flaws,  under  '^  a  longer  fucceirion  of* 
monarchs  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world,'*  would  it  not  follow  as  a  na- 
tural confequence,  that  they  would  have  advanced  in  civilization,  and  that 
the  external  telations^  as'vij^as  the  interi^al  policy,  of  fuch  a  nation 
would  have  been  recorded  b^^ell  authenticated  memorials?  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  earlieft  agesnientioned-byStrabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny, 
and  every  antient  and  modern  writer,  refpecled  for  his  veracity,  th^re  ap- 
|)ears  in  the  Iriih  charader,  nothing  but  traita  of  bacbarifm,  and  an  invin- 

*,  cible  ferocity,  neither  foflened  by  religion,  nor  improved  by  cultivatiori. 

Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  ahd  Tiberius,  fays,  *'  that 
ihc  Irifti  were  barbarous,  and  wild  men."  Thofe,  he  fays,  that  in  our  days, 
mak^  a  furvey  of  the  different  countries  of  the.  world,  find  nothing  to  relate. 
of  any  country  beyond  Ireland,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  near  Britain, 
and  is  inhabited  by  men  entirely  wild,  iic^'^tw  riktmq  ow^^mrtnv. 

The  fame  author,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Britons,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
they  refembled  the  Gauls  in  their  ihanners,  and  way  of  living,  but  adds, 
that  they  were  in  fome  degree  more  rude  and  barbarous ;  and  then  he  adds; 
as  to  Ireland,  by  the  mod  certain  information  vyhich  I  have  acquired,  its  in* 

^  iiabitants  are  more  barbarous  and  favage  ayptorrspcx  than  thofe  of  Britain.    So 

^  that  in  his  time  the  IciQi  were  reputed  more  barbarous  and  fayage,  than  tha 
Gauls  and  the  Britons ;  and  Cselar,  in  his  obfervation^  on  the  latter,  gives 

\  aQople  tellimony  pf  their  barbarifm. 

I  Poroponias  Mela,  vdho  lived  in  the  firft  age  of  Chrift'ianlty,  and  not  long 

after  Strabo,  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  unpoUihed,  barl^a*  ' 
aous,  and  ignorant  of  all  virtues  *. 

\  Keating,  in  the  Preface  of  his  Hiftory,  fays,  that  Strabo  and  Ppmponlui 

Mela  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
Iriib.  But  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  tells  us,  "  that  the  por>  of, 
Ireland  were  better'  known,  and  more  frequented,  by  the  merchants,  than 
thofe  of  Britain,*'  being  much  more  numerous  and  faler,  and  probably  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe.  Tacitus  received  his  information  from  Agricol^, 
his  father-in-law  ;  and  Agricola  received  his  account  from  no  lefs  authority 
than  one  of  the  Irilh  kings.  The  former,  in  defcribing  the  barbarous  ftate^ 
^  of'the  Britons,  fays,  they  are,  *'  difponi  et  rudes,*'  and  he  adds,  that  the 
irifti  f  in  their  manners  were  much  the  fame  as  the  Britons.  $oIinus,  whp 
iftfuppofed  to  have  lived  in  the  fecond  age  of  the  incafnatiqjn,  agrees  with 
Strabo  and  Mi^la  in  theit  account  of  the  Irifti;  for,  heisays,  that  in  their 
manners,  they  are  rude  and  inhuman  |. 

"  *  Pomp,  Mela,  c.  3,  6, 

f  Ingenia  cuitufque  hominum  (in  Hibernia},  aon  multum  a  Britannia 
differunt.  . 

X  Hibernal  mhumana,  ritu  incolarum  afpera,  geds  inh.ofj^ita  et  bellico% 
ftt  et  aefas  eodem  animo  ducnnU    Solinms,  c*  36#  p*  62. 

^.  i.x^xix«  vot.  j^xu.  y  Trjiiflbrt 
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Ficiflart,  an  eye  witnefs,  defcribes  the  wretched  appearance  of  four  Trifii 
VIngs,  who  attended  Richard  II.  and  he  fays,  that  they  had  every  thing  in 
common  with  their  fervants  *.  That  very  excellent  antiquary,  the  ho- 
nourable D.  Barrington  is  of  opinion  that  the  IrilB  in  13/7,  were  as  t^nci- 
vilized  an  the  favages  of  North  Aroerxa  +. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  Welfh  ecclefiaftic,  who  had  ftudied  at  the  univer- 
iity  of  Paris,  where  his  talents  were  fo  confpicuous  that  lie  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  that  feat  of  learning,  where  he  fupportei  the  higheft 
rfiarader  for  eloquence  and  fcience,  firft  went  to  Ireland  in  1 1 82, 
and  on  his  return^  after  remaining  there  two  years,  he  communicated 
his  obfervations  on  it  to  that  wife  monarch  Henry  11.  who  appreciated  them 
ib  highly,  that  in  1185  he  was  feleded  as  privy  counfellor  and  Tecretary  to 
lis  fon  John,  who  was  about  to  make  ther4^^  of  Ireland.  He  was  ordered 
by  Henry  to  inquire  into,  and  report  the  fuuaiion  of  tnat  country,  its  nature, 
the  origin  of  the  people,  their  manners,  how  often,  by  whonn,  and  the  w;iys 
in  which  they  were  fubdued,  and  what  new  and  preternatural  fubjeds  weie 
to  be  found  there.'  This  talk  he  executed  in  a  malterly  manner;  and  It 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  lie  would  be  fo  rafli  as  to  give  any  mifrepreferi- 
tations  in  a  work  J,  which  he  addrelTed  to  fo  wife  a  lovereign,  and  which 
Le  read  for  three  days  before  t|ie  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

He  obferves,  that  the  Irifli  had  fcarccj^  emerged  from  the  paftoral  life, 
that  they  defpifed  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  declined  civil  wealth  ai>d 
foci al  connexion,  pafling  their  lives  in  woods  and  paitures,  in>  a  brutilh 
manner,  and  in  the  company  of  their  cattle,  p.  739.  According  to  Spen- 
fcr,  Morrifon,  and  many  other  writers,  the  lri{h  were  in  a  baroarous  ftate, 
at  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  Theii  fole  employment  was  keeping  cat- 
ti-",  and  paiiuring  in  mountains  and  waiie  places,  like  the  Scythians.  This 
was  called  to  creete,  crcaght  or  keyriaught,  or  boolying,  from  Bal,  a  cov^. 
T^eir  boolies  were  tempo  a ry  huts  of  clay  and  twigs,  much  the  fame  as  tfe 
highland  fheelins,  or  Indian  wigwams.  Morn  fon  ^tells  us,  that  he  faw  an 
Irifli  chieftain  and  his  family  iitting  naked  round  .^the  lire  in  one  of 
iheni, 

Sfcnfer,  in  his  excellent  view  of  theftate  of  Ireland,  fpeaks  thus  of  them. 

By  the  cuftom  of  boolying  there  grow  many  great  enormities  unto  the 
.commonwealth,  li  there  be  any  outlaws  or  loofe  people  (as  they  are  never 
without  fome)  which  live  upon  Health  and  fpoils,  they  are  evermore  fuc- 
coured  and  find  relipf,  only  in  thefe  boolier,  being  upon  wafte  places,  wherea$ 
|!lfe  they  fliould  be  driven  ihos  tly  to  ftarve,  or  come  down  to  die  towns,to  find 
relief,  where,  by  fome  means  or  other  they  would  foon  be  caught.  Befidcs, 
fuch  healths  of  cattle  as  they  make,  they  bring  commonly  to  thefe  boolies, 
vhcxe  they  are  readily  received,  and  the  thief  harboured  froni  danger  of  law, 
or  frcli  officers  as  might  light  upon  him.  Moreover  the  people  that  live io 
thefe  boolies  grow  thereby  more  barbarous,and  live  morelicentiouily  than  they 
IjD^uld  in  tov^ns,  iifing  what  manners  they  lift,  and  pradifing'what  mifcbiefs 
and  yillauies  ^tyvf'iW,  either  agd^mji  the  government  therefy  their  comhinatmi, 


1 
*  Book  I.  p.  209.  .. .-  . 

-}•  Archafologia,  v.  3,  p*  75. 

i  His'latinity  is  fingularly  goad,  confidering,  the  dajk  period  whett  b^ 


« 
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tr  agatnjS  friyete  fnen,wboht  they  maligne,  hyjiealir!^  thdr  goc^s  or  'murdevinf 
themjehjes  ^ ,  "'  •         • 

Th^  ifoUowing  obfervations  of  Spei^fcr,  in  the  fame  work,  muft  eonvincc^ " 
tis  of  the  very  barbarous  fhite  of  tfce  IHfti,  in  the  l6\h.  century.       - 

"  The  Gauls  ufed  to  drink  their  enemies  blood,  and  pajnt  thennfelved 
therewith.  So,  alfo,  they  write  that  the  old  Irifli  were  worit,  but  iiOC' 
their  enemies,  but  their  frienfis  bloody  as,  namely,  at  the  execution  of  a 
notable  traitor  at  Limerick,  called  Murraugh  O  Brien.  I  faw  art  old  wo- 
man, who  was  his  fofter  mother,  take  up  his  head,  whilfl  he  was  quar- 
tered; and  fuck  up  all  thejalood  that'  run  thereout,  faying,  that  the  earth 
was  not  worth  to-drink  it,  and  therewith,  alfo  fteeped  her  face  and  bread, 
and  tore  her  hair,  crying  out,  and  fhriekin^  mod  terribly."  Vol.  Vf.  p. 
I563,.  l-ondoh  edition,  by  Jacob  Jonfon.    A.  D.  1715. 

The  following  record  will  prove,  that  the  irilh  differed  very  little  in  ^ 
462  years,  from  the  defcription  which  Gira'dus  Cambrenfis  gave  of  thepa V 
in  1185.  .  '       ., 

Thatpopifli -rebellious  aflVrably,  the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny,* 
who  aflum6d  the  legifl^tive  and  exocutive  powers  of  the  ftate,  ilTued  the 
following  orders,  the  12th  of ,  November,  I647. 

Whereas  feveial   perfons  of  the  province  of  Ulfler,  and  other  parts  of 
this  kingdom,    with  their  cattle   and   families,  go  in  great  multitudes, 
through  many  parts  of  the  fevcral   provinces  of  this  kingdom,  being,  as 
they  allege,  neccffitated  for  the  fafety  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  leave 
their  forqier  dwellings  and  habitations,  and  where,  by  their  daily  ranging^^, 
they  haye  very  much  prejudiced  feveral  countries,  in  deflroying  the  graft, 
corn,  and  other  goods  of  f lie  inhabitants  there,  which  hath  occafiotJed, 
that  feveral  countries,  and  places,  are  quite  deferted  and  wafted,  and  the 
faid  Keyriaughts  avoid  the  cprtribution  that  falls  upbn  them;  it  is,  there- 
fore, for  the  future  redrefs  of  f«ch  mifchiefs  thought  fit,  that  the  General  . 
of  Ulftcr,  calling  t^  his  aififlanee,  fuch  other  perfons  of  the  faid  province  !a9  ' 
ihall  be  fit,  fliali  inquire  and  find  out,  and  return  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil now  to  be  eftabliibed,  the,head  keriaughts  of  the  (aid  province  of  Ulfter, 
with  the   feveral  'provinces  of   Leinfter,    Munfter,  and  Connaught,  and 
what  nuniber  of  cattle  each  of  them  hath.     Upon  return  whereof,  and 
the  examination  by  the  Council,  of  the  lands  wafted  in  X\\t  fcVeral  coun-  ' 
tr'es,  ^hi^h  are  fet  for  county  chai^ges  only,  or  which  are  wafted,   and 
yield  no  coUnty  changes,  to  afign  unto  tf\efaid  Keyrkights,  or  unto  fevcral 
pf  them  together,  fo  much  of  the  wafte  lands  in  the  feveral  provinces  fob 
their  Jiabitationsi',  and  their  paying  county  charges  for  the  fame,  as  others 
of  the  fame  counties  will  do,  where  they  rre  to  refide,  till  they  may  return 
to  their  former  habitations,  and  not  to  annoy  th6ir  neighbours,  or  any  of 
the  quarters  of  the  confederate  CathoIics;  at  their  p'erilv    Printed  at  Kil- 
kcnny,^l647J.     Weihall  now  prove,  that  the  pretenfions  bi  the  Irifh  to 


r*  ♦  Here  is  an  cxad  pidurc  pf  the  white  boys  and  defenders^  who,  in  our 
times,  have  made  a  pra6tice  of^  robbing  and  murdering  loyal  Protei^ants» 
and  of  forining  treafonable  combinations,  againft  the  government. 

f  Hence  it  is  evident  that  they  never  had  any  fixed  habitations. 

i  *W»goye  ft  ftril  defcription  of  this  traUerotts  affenibly,  in  the  twenty* 
firft  volume  of  ttus  woi;^,  ' 


y  *  alphabetic  ^ 


ajpbabetic  eharafteUt,  previous  to  their  Bctbluifnto&«  which  all  the  Teamed 
agree,  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  charader,  is  founded  in  this- 
groireft  fiction.  According  to  Keating,  whofe  hifiory  is  thtf  grand  repoit*- 
tpry  of  all  the  Iriili  fhUles,  **  the  famous  Fen iufa  Farfa,  the  Jon  of  Ma* 
gog,  King  of  Syctbia,  defirous  of  becoming  mafter  of  the  7^  languages, 
qreated  at  the  confalion  of  Babel,  fent  7^  perfons  to  learn  them.  ^  He  efta^ 
blilhed  a  Univerfity  at  Magh-Seanir^  near>  Athens,  over  which^  he,  Gadei 
and  Coaith  presided.  ThcTe  formed  the  Greek,  L^tin,  and  Hebrew  let*- 
l«rs.  Gadel  was  ordered  to  digeH  the  Iri{h  into  five  dialects.  The  Finiati 
to  be  rpbken  by  the  militia  and  foldi^ry :  the  poetic  and  hiftoric,  by  the 
Scanachies  and  t^ards>  th^  medical,  by  the  phyficians,  and  the  common' 
idiom  by  the  vulgar.'*  GeofFry  Keating,  whom  Mr.  Plowdcn  extols  as  aa 
hiilorian,  was  a  fecular  prieft,  who  died  about  the  year  1625,  a  fliort  timd 
after  he  had  finiihed  his  hiftory,  vihich  Sit  Richard  (ox,  in  his  excellent 
Hiftory  of  Ireland,  calls  a  heap  of  Jilly  fiBwni  ;  and  which  Dr.  Talbot,  titu- 
lar Archbiihop  of  Dublin,  cbaTaderifcs  in  a  very  few  words,  by  faying, 
*  ialignr-  plane  fed  inf  num  opus." 

Some  of  the-  principal  events  in  his  hiftory  turn  upon  magic  and  ne» 
cromaticy.  O  Flaherty t  who  deals  in  fable  as  vawth  as  Keating,  fays, 
*'  what  if  .1  ihould  affirm,  that  our  PhccBicus  was}  th6  Phaenican  Cad- 
mus, who  c'epided  the,  antient  Greek  letters,  and  which  reiembled 
the  Latin  Nor  are  the  Trifh  far  diftant  from  the  Latin  *'  Here  he  fpeaks 
the  truth,  though  relu6tantly  ;  for  the  Irifh  elements  arc  derived  fromjhe 
Latin,  and  the  Latin  from  the  Greek.  0'Conor*8  Diflertations  on  the  an- 
tirnt  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  are  nothing  but  fcraps  tranflated  from  O'Flahcrty'* 
Ogygia,  and  Lynchs  Cambrenii^s  Everfus.  In  the  one  part  of  this  work, 
O'Conor  obferves,  on  thtj  Bethluifnion,  •'  this  has  not  the  leaft  refemblanefe 
with  eithrr  the  Greek  or  Reman  alphabets  ;"  and  yet,  afterwards,  he  ad- 
mits that  '*  the  Inters  uftd  by  the  old  Irifli  (the  Bethluifnion)  fincetherc*^ 
cepuon  of  ChrilViauity,  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  firft  Chriftian 
Miii.oners,  as  more  commodirous  than  the  old,  uncoutl),  and  virgnlar 
forms  Imported  into  Ireland,  by  the  Celto  Seylbian  colony  from  Spain .'•^ 
Tliis  is  a  dire6l  contradi£tion  to  what  he  faid  before.  Sir  Gcorge^Ma  ken- 
«ie,  and.Biftiop  fitilliiigfleet,  haa  examined  the  Irifb  claim  to  remote  bifioiy 
aod^'itcrature,  ^nd  found  it  to  be  a  raafs  of  filly  and  impertinent  impoftiire. 
Father  Jnnes,  the  two  MacpMerfas,  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  have  (ince  totaUr 
fubverted  it.  It  i^i  univerialiy  allowed,  that  there  is  nat  one  Irifh  maaiA; 
fcriptrcxtant  older  than  the  1 1th  century. 

Xhe  annals  on  which  the  Ir  fh  hiftorians  principally  rely,  find  from 
which  Keating  has  derived  many  of  his  *ibfurd  and  fabulous  relations,  are 
the  Pfalter  of  Caihell,  Cormacs  Gloifary,'*  the  Leaver" Gabb  la -and  (b# 
'L.avar  Lecan.  Wallh  gives  the  ibr.o wing  cxtra^  from  tlie  firft^  wbicli. 
muft  completely^ deftroy  its  ajjithenti.ity,  a^  a^  hiftcrical  record.  "That 
the  Pi<5ts  ferved  in  Thrace  imder  one  Polycomos,  that  thsy  fled  that  cotw-/ 
try>^  and  roamed  up  and  down  at  fea,  till  they  came  to  Gaul,  and  ther«> 
founded  the  city  of  Pi£lavia :  that  they  were/forced  to  leave  Gaul,  and 
retire  to  'rdand  :  that  Trofdan,  a  magician,  ^dvifed  the  Irifh  amry  to  batbe 
in  the  tnilk  of  oue  hundred  and  fifty  white  crumple  horned  cows,  as  a  fure 
antidote  againft  the  envenomed  arrows  of  the  Bfitons/'     Stillingfi^ 

•  .  •  I 

*  A  Francifcan  Friar  who  lirpd  io  the  l^ib  centjiiy. 
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Tnnes,  and  Pinkerion,  condemn  it  as  a  Romance.  K%.  ip  Corisaei, 
CJloflTary,  Lynch*  in  his  Canobrcnfis  Everfus,  vpage  30 1,  fays,  it  "was  th^ 
Wrk  of  Cairbre  LifFechalr,  A.  D.  TJ,  Colgan,  equally  entitled  tocrcr 
dit,  ,afcribcs  it  to  Cormac  Ulfhadii,  A.  D.  257-  O-Conor  who^  publiihed 
p*-Fiahcrty's  Ogygia  vindicated,  in  1775*  -and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Iriih  Lterature,  had  never  feen  this  gloifary,  and  fears  it  was  lofl  t<^ 
the  public.  -  Though  it  has  been  afcribed  by  many  Iriih  antiquariei  t9 
Cormac>  Prince  of  Mutifter,  and  Biihop  of  Cafhell.  Lynch  and  0'ConpP» 
who  were  fuppofed  to  be  well  verfed  in  Iriih  antiquities,  arc  of  a^  different 
opinion,  and  fay  is  was  compofed  by  others,  who  lived  above  600  yeaif' 
before  Cormac  ;  but  they  are  romancing,  when  they  fuppofe  lett^r^  to  have 
been  known,  or  common  in  the  third  century.  It  is  now  1500  yean,  ac* 
cording  to  Lynch  and  Colgan,  and  QOO  according  to  others,'  fince  this  pr^' 
tended  gloilary  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  written*  Has  the  Iriili 
tongue  fuiiered  no  alteration  in  that  great  length  of  timet  It  mpil  have 
been  afioniiliingly  changed>  when  General  Va  laodey,  who,  devoted  great 

,  part  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  Iriih  literature,  tells  us,  in  his  gram- 
mar of  that  language,  th  t  the  Iriih  language  of  400  years  back,  is  totally 
ditfercnt  from  the  prefpnt,  in  fenfc  and  orthography,  H^^  Leavar  Gabbala 
and  Leavar  Lecan,  which  have  never  feen  the  light,  are  onuch  of  the  fam^ 
ilamp  with  thofe  which  we  have  defcribe'd.  It  is  pretended  in  thefe 
wretched  forgeries,  compofed  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  globe,  npt  only 

,  to  fupply  the  defers,  but  to  fill  up  the  chafms  of  facred  and  profame  hif- 
tory,  that  ti.e  genealogies  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Jofrph,  and  other  holy  peri 
fons  in  the  bcriptine,  are  not  to  be  had,  but  in  this  book  of  Lecanf* 
Lynch  is  kof  opinioi,   that  it  was  compiled  between  the  years  1 380  and 

"  J4l7rA«  D.  a  period  like  ihe  reli,  of  rebellion  and  domeiiic  confufion  ; 
but  many  perfous  well  verfed  in  Iriih  literature,  differ  from  him,  a&thii 
language  is  too  modern  for  fo  early  a  date.  T|)e  Iriih  were  attached  to 
their  barbarous  Brehan  inllitutlons.  and  being  un\vi)Ungto  Cd^miit  to  the 
wife  and  i^lutary  regit nen  of  iinglilh  law,  their  miferable  fcaoachieSr  or 
bards  amufed  themfelves,  and  their  countrymen,  with  fabulous  tales  of  th^ 
aniiquity  and  nobility  of  their  defcent,  the  grandeur  and  power  of  their 
fomder  princes,  and  the  diftingu.ihed  learning  aod  civility  of  their  an eef* 
tors.  '        ,       - 

The  preteniions  of  the  Iriih  to  very  high  antiquity  can  be  fupported  only 
by  authentic  records  5  but  all  thofe  were  deiiroyed  hy  St.  Patrick  in  tke 
5tb  century,  by  the  Danes  in  the  Qth,  and.by  the  Ehgliih  in^he  12th, 
what  knowledge  then  could  fucceeding  annalifls  hav&of  them?  But  it  is 
DO  lefs  fingulat  than  true,  that  none  of  the  old  Iriih^  raauufcripts  quoted  by 
tny  of  the  IHih  hiilorians  or  antiquaries  of  the  15th  or  iGth  centuries,  Jbav9 
ever  been  prod uced,^  though  they  are  faid  to  be  in  public  libraries,  or  in^, 

^  private  coUedions,  or  were  Rioted  in  detached  fcrapg.     *'  Therefore,'  fays 
i>tiUiogJiect|,  in  J ^85,  '«  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  clearing  of  anti- 
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:    *  -Ogygia  Vind.  p.  l6 I.John  Lynch,  who*  endeavoured  to  impeachith^* 
credit  of  &mi)da8Cambrenlis,in  his  Cambrenfi&£verfus>  pobUibed  in  1^62, 
was  a  feealar  prieft  ' 

t  tbuyd  Arcbaeolo.  Briti  p.  435. 

X  Antiq.  of  Btit.  p.  248,  249. 
w     -^  Y3  ^nitii^ 


■^i3itic9,jf  fomc  of  thcfc  anticnt  annals  and  kger  books  ^crc  printed,  Fot 
it  bath  rendered  their  credit  the  more  fufpicious,  bccaufe  they  haveb^enfo 
long  kept  up,  when  all  the  old  Englifh  annals  have  beeh  carefully  publifh- 
led."  Innes,  in  1^29,  after  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  Irifti  fi^ons 
kircre,  by  the  moderns,  brought  into  fome  confidence  and  fhape,  obfervcs*, 
that  the  original^  are  kept  out  of  fight  to  conceal  their  deformity,  and  their 
leontradidiohs  to  all  true  hiftory  3  and  he^  pertinently  obferves,  "  we  are 
ttbvir  no  rtiore  in  agCvS  of  ignorance  and  cfedulity.  Men  have  begun  long 
finceto  mcafare  their  belief  of  remote  antiquity  by  their  vouchers.*'  In 
17^3'  Mr.  Edmund  Bu  ke  declared  his  opinion,  *'  that  cxtra6tst  frpm  Irifh 
hiahufcripts  only  incrcafcd  curiofity ;  and  the  juft  demand  of  the  public  for 
Ibme  entire  pieces  ;  and  thht  until  this  is  done,  the  arttient  period  of  Irifli 
Wftory,  which  precedes  official  records,  can  not  be  faid  to  ftand  on  proper 
a'n\bority/*  In  1786>  Mr.  Burke  fays  in  a  letter  i,  "will  you  have  the 
goodnefs  to  pirdon  mfe  fof  i^minding  you  of  what  1  once  before  took  the 

'  liberty  to  mention ;  my  earneft  with  that  fome  of  the  antient  Irifh  hifiorical 
monuments  fliould  be  publiihed  as  they  ftand,  with  a  tranflation  in  Latin 
or  Englifli.     Until  fomelhing  of  this  kind  is  done,  criticifm  can  have  no 

*re<nireanchoi'age."  /        .  ^ 

*  The  earneft  wifli  of  thefe  eminent  fchblars  would  have  been  long  fince 
'eomplied  with,  were  fucli  anticnt  Irifli  man ufcripts  in  exiftence;  but  the 
^ri(h  aVitiquaries  have  never  ventured  to  give  any  thing  more  than  extra6t» 
frotolthem;  and  from  the  fpecimens  which  they  pr.efented  of  them  to  the 
public,  It /i!i  certainly  for  the  honour  of  the  country  to  fufFcr  them  to  re- 
thain  for  ever  in  obfcuHty. 

After  h'avitig  C0Tfvii6ted  Mr.  Plowden  of  the  grofledliterary  and  hiftoric 
falfhoods  and  mifr^prefentatipns,  we  fhall  proceed  to  examine  the  pro- 
fpedlus  of  Charles  O'Coftcr,'  D.  D.  publi(hed  in  the  Annual  Regifter  for 
^803,  and  intitled,  -Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Antiqui,  &c.  a  Carolo 
'C'Cbnor,  D.  D.  He  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  the  grand/on  of  the  late 
Charles  0*Conor,  of  Belamgarc,  and  of  courfe  pretends  to  he  defccndcd 
'from  Roderic  O'Conor,  theiaft  Monarch.     We  ihall  now  examine, 

**  Qnld  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiffer  hiatu.'' 

Ooriiuthor  begins  his  intended  work  with  the  annals  of  Cluain,  othcf*- 
wifc  called  Tigernach's  Annals,  which  come  down  to  the  year  1088,  A.D» 
*Father  Innes§,  who  examined  thefe  annals  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos'sli- 
ffarary,  fays,  •*  they  want  fome  leaves*  in  the  beginning,  knd  clfewheie, 
,and.begirr«nly  about  the  time  of  Alexander  th<?  Great  j  but  till  St.  Pa- 
tricks time,  they  tfeat  chiefly  of  the  general  hitloiy  of  the  world,  and 
^concain.  but  very  Hctle  of  Ireland."  This  annailll,  fays  Bifliop  Nicholfon||f 
\alio\vs,  that  omnia  monumenta  Scotorum<[f,  ufque  Kimboaih;(^who  isfaid 
40  have  reigned  A.M.  3596,  about  440  years  before  our  Saviour's  incar- 
;hation)  incerta  erant.  These  two  citations  fupply  criteria  to  judge, 
whether  interpolations  fhall  be  hereafter  foilled  into  a  modern  cdidoi  of 
thefe  annals.     Tigernach  has  always  fupported  a  good  chara£ler,  and  the 
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*«  Crit.  Eff.  Vol.  iJ,  p.4Qg,  f  Collefkan.  No.   13,  p.  133* 

'   '     X  Campbells  Stri6l.  p.  igk  §  Critical  Effay,  p.  453. 

II  Irifh  Hiftorical  Library,  p.  31. 
^  The  early  appellation  of  the  Irifh., 
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jei(fon  is  given  \>y  O'Brien,  in  the  preface  to  hia  Ififfi  Eji^ionaiy  (p.  40), 
^'beioaufe  fabulous  ftories  are  taken  no  notice  of."  Doftor  O'Conor, 
therefore,  aded  wifely  in  placing  'him  at  the  head  of  his  Irifh  annaliftsi 
But  his  doing  fo,  was  impolitic  on  another  account,  for  he'deftroys  the 
credit  of  the  other  Irifh  hiftorians,  who  abound  in  abfurd  fables  and  mon-  ^ 
Unous  fiftions.  Though  Tigemach  is  much  fuperior  to  them,  he  is  not 
implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  as  he  contradifts  the.  venerable  Bede,  and  other 
writers  of  credit.  The  uncertainty  of  Iriih  literary  monumcints,  whjch 
he  acknuwledges,  receives  the  flrongeft  confirmation  from  what  Nenniug 
(aid,  250  years  before  :  **  That  he  confulted  the  moft  eminent  Irifli  anti- 
quaries^ and  that  (nulla  certa  hiftoria)  no  certain  hiftory  of  the  nation  was 
extant.'? 

The.fecond  in  our  author's  feries  of  annals,  are  thofe  of  Ulfter,  other- 
wife  called  Annales  Souatenfes.  According  to  this  profpsdtus,  they  reach 
to.  the  year  1131.  They  begin  A.D.  444,  and  end  A.D.  154**  "  This 
year,  fays  Nicholfon  (p.  37),  died  Roger  Caffidy,  who  wrote  the  latter 
part  of  thefe  annals  entirely,  and  made  great  additions  to  the  former."  • 
.Thus  dreiied  up  by  a  bigotted  Irifh  ecclefiaflic,  and  adapted  to  the  tafte  of 
.  au  ignorant  and  fuperilitious  multitude  (as  the  Irifh  were  in  1541)9  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  them.  '  • 

The  next  ate  the^  annals  of  Innisfallen,  written  A.  D.  1318.  They 
givfe  a  fketch  of  univerfal  hiflory,  from  the  creation  \o  the  year  430,  with 
very  little  relative  to  Ireland.  Both  Ware  and  Nicholfon  are  of  opinion^ 
th^t  their  author,'  who  is  anonymous,  lived  about  the  year  121 5,  fo  that 
thefe,  like  the  l/lfler  annals,  have  been  interpolated,  and  continued  toi 
1318,  and  are  of  equal  authority. 

The  annals  of  Boyle  fucceed,  commonly  called  Annales  Conatienfes. 
They  begin  at  the  year  1232,  A.D.  and  end  1253,  and  are  of  little  im- 
portance. He  cl6£es  his  lift  of  the  Irifh  annals,  with  thofe  of  Donegal^  • 
commonly  called  thofe  of  the  four  mafters.  This  Ayork  confifts  of  two 
thick  volumes  4to.  It  begins  A.M.  2527,  and  ends  A.D.  1171.  It  was 
the  work  of  four  Francifcan  Friars,  Michael  and  Peregrine  Clery,  Mau- 
rice, and  Fearfeara  Courv,  but  principally  of  the  firfl,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by.  Colgan*  in  cdllefting  materialsj  for  his  adla'  fanftorum  Hiber- 
niac,  knd  who  was  eminent  in  that  contemptible  line  of  literature.  Thd 
reader  fhallkqow  the  object  of  his  fludies  froni  three  works  which  he  com- 
pofed.  One  was  an  account  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  the  years  of  their 
rdgns,and  their  genealogies,  &c.  The  fecond  confifts  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  Irifh  Saints,  arranged  under  thirily-feyen  clafTes.  The  third  trea- 
tife  gives  the  firfi  Planters  of  Ireland,  from  the  Flood.  Such  a  compilation 
of  abfurd  fables  raifed  the  indignation  of  Dodor  Ta^bot^  titular  Arch- 
bifropof  Dublin,  who  condemned,  and  declared  them  to  be  uhworthy  of 
creditj- ;  and  yet  they  were  called  the  four  maflers  by  Cplgan,  as  pre- 
eminent ^mong  the  Iriih  annslifts.  Dodor  Talbot  obferves  on  Keating, 
'*  Nor  is  there  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  him,  who  follows  them  >  for 
he  treats  of  the  >geneabgies  of  the  Irifh,  deducing  theni,  in.difl^nd  gene* 


\  -  V 

*  Jo^hn  Golgan^  an  Irifli  friar,  a  divinity  ledlurer  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Louvain,  who  wrote  three  large  volumes  of.  the  lives,  of  Jriffe  fauit»  intl^e 
beginning  of  the  17  century. 

^ .  See  his  obrexvatiofts,  in  p.  3. 
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latioAS  from  Adim.    M&ny'thiirgs  he  introduces  from  l^rdic  Poems*  with  ^ 
ilories  of  giants.     What  valuable  information  can  be  had  from  fuch  Wri^  ' 
tcrs,  I  profefs  myfelf  ignorant."    Such  were  the  fentiments   of  Dodor  * 
Talbot*«  a  man,  ^ho  from  hia  habits  and  edncation  as  a  Pcpifh  ecclei* 
flaftic»  was  as  little  inclined  to  diminifh  the  credit  of  Iriih  fabulous  hiftory>  < 
as  Keating  or  O*  Flaherty,  but  whofe  good  fenfe  would  not  fu^r  him  to 
give  them  ahy  countenance.     If  then  our  moft  celebrated  Irifli  annals,  can 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  iland  the  teft  of  criticifm,  can 
Doctor  OK!)onor  think  the  literary  public  fo  weak  and  ignorant,  as  to 
.  imagine  that  the  authority  of  thefe  works  can  be  propped  up  by  metrical 
romances,  compofed  feven  or  eight  centuries  earlier  ?    Not  one  hiftoric 
fa£l,  nor  any  ufeful  information  of  the  f^ate  of  fociety  in  remote  ages  caft 
be  elicited  from  thefe  contemptible  Bardic  fidlions. 

The  publication  of  thefe  annals  is  artfully  made  iubfervient  to  the  pur* 
pofe  of  introducing  its  principal  objedls,  which  are  a  topographical  charts 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  forfeited  eilates,^  *'  to  aflift  local  refearches.''    Do 
the  modern  poifefTors  of  them  in  Ireland  {want  fuch  afli fiance  ?  They  do- 
not.     They  must  then  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  old  proprietors,  who  com- 
pLiin  of  being jin justly  deprived  of  their  antient  patrimonies.     This  chart 
and  didionary  are  probably  intended  to  enable  them  to  afeerrain  their 
claims;  and  in  cafe  of  a  revolution,  -  with  the  aid-^of  old  title  deeds^  and 
other  monuments,  formerly  lodged  in  Cooke-street  Chapel,  in  Dublin,  and 
now  faid  to  be  transferred  to  the  fopifh  College  of  Maynooth,  in  the 
county  of  Kildaref ,  will  maintain  the  hope?  of  the  antient  proprietors,  of 
being  able  to  evidl  the  prefeut  poffeiTors.     That  judicious  hi(^orian>  Mr* 
Carte,  obferves,  in  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  OrmondJ.     "  But  there  are  ' 
two  cofiiiderabk  bodies  of  men  still  difcontented  (in  Ireland),  both  of 
great  power  among  the  people;  yet  it  ^was  impradkable  to  gratij^  either  in 
their  defirest  ivithffut  cndaHgedng  the  Cronvn,  and  throwing  the  ivhoU  kingdom  into 
confufton ;  tis  eafy  to  fee  that  I  mean  the  Romifh  Clergy,  and  the  old  Irifli 
Septs.     The  former  have  an  abfolute  power  over  the  bulk  of  the  Irifli 
Papifts  (who  being  ignorant,  fuperilitious,  and  bigotted,  are  blindly  led 
by  them  at  their  pleafure) ;  and  no  little  influence  over  the  gentry  of  their 
communion.     The  other  body  are  the  leaders  of  the  IriQi  Septs,  difpof- 
lelTed  of  their  eilates,  which  they  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  §. 
"    Did  not  Dr.  O'Conor's  grandfather  publifli  a  chart  of  the  forfeited  ef- 
tates,  and  foon  after  give  an  edition  of  Curry's  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland* 
which  contains  as  grofs  a  mifreprefentation  of  thofe  events  as  Mr*  Plow* 
den't  Hifloricai  Review  ;  and  it  with  lequal  effrontery  denies,  or  palliates, 
the  bloody  atrj^cities  committed  durmg  their  progrefs?  Did  not  thofe 
Charts,  and  many  other  feditious  publications  tend  to  promote  the  rebel- 
lions  of  1798  and  1^3,  by  exciting  difcontents,  and  reviving  animoiities? 
And  will  any  One  deny*  that  a  fimilar  work  will  have  the  fame  effeft-;  and 
that  it  would  deferve  no  encouragement,  either  on  the  fcore  of  intriofic 
merits  or  good  intent  t  Our  duty  and  our  allegiance  to  the  king  and  coa** 


•  See  his  Memoirs  in  Harris's  Edition  of  Ware's  Writers, 
t  See  the  Britiih  Critic,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  sfiT^ 
J  Vol.  I.  p.  155. 
\  This  work  was  publiihed  near  a^  century  ago,  ar»d  thefe  obfcrvatio&l 
arc  applicable  to  the  prefenftiin«« 
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AHtstioD  loadly  call  on  tis  to  warn  the  public  «gainf{  anj  ptrfetetnce, '  ^ 
which  would  not  gratify  the  curioh ty  of  the  anliqtiary^  and  which  nrightr 
be  profiki^tive  of  the  worfi  efTed^. 

.    In  page  19  and  20,  Mr.  Plowden  adopts  and  gives  credit  to  all  the  legen*  , 
dary  tales  about  St.  Patrick,  who  was  iuppofed  to  arrive  as  a  miflionary  in 
iFeiand,  about  the  year  430  A.  D. ;  and  he  fays,  ''  But  it  is  material  to 
know,  tliat  the  faith  wMch  waspreached  by  St.  Patrick  to, and  ret^nxd  by,  the 
Ififliy  was  that  ibhlch  is  mno  demminated  the  Roman  Cathotfr faith.     It  could  in 
ia£L  have  been  no  other;  for  St.  Patrick  received  hisChriflian  edacation,  ' 
as  well  as  his  (irname  Patricias,  at  Rome ;  nor  is  it  to  be  prefutfled,  that 
Pope  Celefline  feat  Patrick  to  preach  other  dodtrines,  than  what  he  himfelf 
^maintained.'' 

In  page  248  of  our  20th  volume,  we  prefented  to  the  reader  inaontro* 
vertibie  proofs  of  the  faiiity  of  this  afTertion ;  to  wjiich  we  (hall  add 
the  following  obfcrv^tions.  Pfatina,  who,  in  his  life  of  Pope  Ce- 
)e£tine«  mentions  his  /  fending  St.  Germ  an  us  Into  England,  and  Pai- 
ladius  tnto  Scotland,  is  perfedly  filent  as  to  his  appointing  St.  Patrick 
a  miffionary  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  not  io  be  fappofed^  that  his  biographer, 
noted  for  his  (kill  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  would  qw\i  an  incident  wliich 
redounded  fo  much  to  his  reputation.  If  the  pompous  account  of  his  hav- 
ing fecetved  his  miffion  from  Pope  Celeftine>  his  orders  fn  the  church  of 
Rome,  his  being  graced  with  the  archiepifcopal  dignity>  forming  an  h?eraT« 
chy,  and  ef^abliihing  rites  and  ceremonies,  according  to  the  Romifh  See» 
of  which  fome  of  his  biographers  bo^tl,  be  true,  what  reafon  can  be  affigned^ 
why  Cogitofufus,  Adamnan,  Curomian,  and  Bede,authori  of  the  7th  and  8th  . 
centuries,  are  fi lent  on- it.  Adamnan  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Columbus,  in 
three  books,  which  contain  nothing  but  the  common  legendary,  tsiles  and 
irreligious  abfurdities  of  his  time.  He  was  a  very  aOive  and  powQifuI  in« 
Hrument,  in  perverting  the  Iri(h  from  their'  pure  original  faith  to  that  of 
Kome.  "  He  endeavoured,'*  fays  Bede,  *'  to  bring  his  own  people  who 
were  in  the  ifle  of  Ily  *,  or  who  were  (ubje6l  to  that  monaftery,  into  the 
way  of  truth,  which  he  had  learned  and  embraced  with  all  h^is  heart,  bat 
could  not  prevail.  Not  fucceecling  vvilh  the  Albaniai;  clergVi  he  failed 
over  into  Ireland,  declared  the  legal  time  ofEader,  according*  to  theRo- 
mifb  church,  and  reduced  many  of  them  to  the  Catholic  ijnity.  Returning 
to.  Ily,  after  celebrating  the  Romiih  Eafler  in  Ireland,  and  mod  earneilly 
recommended  it  to  his  monks,  bgt  withqut  being  able  to  prevail,  he  de- 
parted this  life."  Would  a  man  fo  earned,  as  Bede  here  repi^efents  Adaa»« 
nan  to  have  been,  omit  to  fet  forth  and  blazon  the  merits  of  SL  Patrick, 
whom  all  his  numerous  biographers,  in  fubfequent  times,  have  reprefented 
as.  iingularly  zealous  in  conv<*rting  the  heretical  Iriih  to  Chriflianity  ?  Or, 
would  Bede  himfelf  have  fo  (lightly  paded  over  this  matter,  when  reciting 
the  merits  of  Adamnan;  and  both  ot  them  dwell  on  the  triflifig  actions  of 
*  obfcure  Iridi  monks,  folely  from  their  devotion  to  the  See  of  Roime. 

It  is  equally  abfurd  and  incredible  to  affirm,  that  Armagh  was  the  head 
ofthe  Irilh  church,  and  that  St.  Patrick  exercifed  metropolitan  jurifdidion 
tfavre. .  Where  is  the  evidence  ?  In  monkith  legends,  of  late  'invention 
and  fabrication,  which  no  one  believes.  It  is  faid  by  thofe  who  give  cre- 
dit to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  IriQi  faints,  that  St.  Patrick  went  to  Rome» 

*  Now  called  ions,-  .      ,       \ 

in 
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in.  tb^rj^r  4€[i^>  atid  related  to  Pope.  Hilary  the  fuccefs  of  hit  hii£i<rn  $ 
v^ich  w^s  (opleaiing,  that  thePope>  as  a  maFkofhisefieem  and  approba^  - 
tion,  conferred  on  him  the  pall  and  legatefliip' of  Ireland.  We  may  fornap.' 
Iqji^jgptiop  of  the  credit  due  to  this  dory,  when  P.r.  Talbot^  titular!!  arch- 
bi(bop  of  Dublin,  fays,  in  a  .controvert a]  work,  wherein  the  right  of  Dublin 
o(  Armfigh  to  the  primacy  is  difcuded,  by  Talbot  on  one  fick»  and  Mac-  ' 
Mahon  on  theother^  *'  that  St.  Patrick  was  neither  archbi(l)op,  primate,  or 
inetropolttan;  ,that  his  pajl.is  chimerical^  xnade  of  goat's  wool,  and  flies 
through  th,e.air,'fewn  to  the  reliqucs.pf  St.  Peter  the?  protomartyr  f  .'*  Thus 
this  Koman  Catholic  prelate,  who»  throughout  his  work,  evnices  great 
liberality,  Arong  good  fenfe,  and  cpniiderabie  learning,  treats  ihefe  monkith 
falfehoods  with  juft  contempt.  We  cannot  be  furpriied  at  his  rejedingthe 
]eg^te(hip.ofSt.  Patrick,  fbrther^  was  no  fuch. office  as  Legatuji  a  latere,  un- 
ti^  the  fecond  Nicene  Council  J;,  A.  D.  787,  above  three  centuries  after  the 
fuppofed  deceafe  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  we  ate  informed,  both  by  Ufsher  and 
Ware,  that  palls  were  not  beftowed  in  Ireland  before  the  year  1 152  $,  li 
isfn  undeniable  fa6l,  that  our  apoflle  was  not  mentioned  by  any  author, 
or  in.  any  work,  of  veracity,  in  the  5th,  6th,  7  th,  as  8  th  centuries,  in 
sis,  Wye  ^nd  his  n^me  and  miracle^  iii'  a  fragment  of  Nennius||,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  mod  extravagant  absurdities  and  iiiflroheiences,  and  is 
e5^6lly  in  tiie  ftyle  of  the  incredible  fiflions  of  that  age.  It  feems  to  have 
b^en  compiled  from  an  Irifli  legend,  as  in  (bme  places  it  refeirs  to  it.  About 
the  year  8S0,  Hericof  Auxerre,  in  his'life  of  St.  Gennan,  calls  3t.  Patrick 
**  Hiberniae  peculiaris  apoilolus,"  the  proper  apoftle  of  Ireland ;  and  at  the  ' 
faniie  time  he  was  inferted  in  Ufuard'jLMaityroIogy,  Thefe,  I  conceive, 
are  the  firft  and  oldefl  notices,  of.this  patron  faint,  for  he  was  not  heard  of 
when  Bede  died,  in  73^.  In  the  ninth  century,  when  ihe  fuperdition  and 
iliiteratenefs  of  the  age  were  favourable  to  every  fpecies  of  clerical  ifiipofi- 
tiqnj  the  protedion  of  many  Europeiin  ftates  was  afiigned  to  Chrillian 
fs^pts.  About  the  year  8 16,  Leo  III.  made  Si,  James  the  apoftle,  the  pa- 
tron faint  of  Spain,  HeaflTerts**,  with  all  the  confidence  pf  infallibility, 
that,  ^  the  in ftince  ofAbiathar,  the  Jewiili  high-priefl,  St.  James  was 
fl^in  by  Herod ;  that  his  body  was  concealed,  and  placed  in  a  boat,  which 
at  that  inftant  tniraculoully  prefented  itlelf:  that,  after  (ailing  far,  it  landed 
in  Galicia,  and  the  body  was  irom  thei>ce  tranflated  to  CompofieWa.  In 
CQnfequencq  of  t^hefe  reliques,  the  archbifliop  of  Compoiiella,  in  1215, 
boldly  claimed,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  the  prerogatives  due  to  his  fee  : 
biit^  afterwards,  Ximenes,  primate  ot  Toledo,  cond,emned  and  renonunced 
thi&  monftrous  fidion,  by  denying  the  arrival  of  St*  James  in  Spain  ;  nnd  in 
ttiU,  after  a  lapfe  of  tome  centuries,  he  waailupported  by  Cardinal  Baronius, 
a^^^nil  Pope  Leo,  The  Scotch,  in  an  apology  ff  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
give  nearly  the  iapie.  account  of  the  coming  of  the  reliques  of  St.  Andrew, 
their  p^^ron,  which  took  p'ace  in  the-  ninth  century,  and  in  the  rieign  of 
Ungus.  Such  was  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  Hilduin,  in 
the  b^gioning  of  the  ninth  century,  was  not  afliamed  to  ailirm  to  the  Empe-^ 


t  P.  116-ria3.  DuHin  edit.  A.  D.  1724./ 

%  Caufab'.  exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  3&0.  §  Ware's  Bifliops,  p.  58r» 

P  Edit.  Bertram,  p.  92. 

^^  ApudMarian.  c.  12«  Baroiius  ad  A.  C.  816* 
ft  Ufsher,  p.  340.  ' 
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for  Lewis,  that  St  Lukp,  in  the  A6ls  of  the  Aboftle^,  called  Dionyfius  a 
inoft  illuftrious  noblemap^  and  an  excellent  phiiofoplier,  and  that  he  wa» 
ordained  the  apoftle  of  Gaul.  Though  nothing  like  this  is  in  the  Acls,  it 
pafled'Ciirreiit ;  for  Hilduin  wa«  an  ecclcfiaftic  of  high  rank,  being'abbot  of 
.St.  Germain.  However,  St.  Denis  kept  his  ground,  till  he  was  convideJ 
by  the  French  anarchifls ;  but  he  has  been  reftored  ^y  f/ie  /lious  Buwaflavte, 
the  bekved  son  in  Christ  tf  Pius  VII ,  In  confequence  of  tliu  invaflon  and 
tyranny  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  during  the  ninth  century,  France  became^ 
the  afyluro  of  the  Jearned  Hibernians;  and  the  example  of  the  French  was 
fufhcient  for  their  imitation,  in  conftituting  a  tutelary  faint  for  their  ifle. 

From  the  manner  of  compofihg  the  lives  of  (aints,  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  deplorable  mental  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  believe  them,  and  the  con- 
fummate  hypocrify  and  wickednefs  of  thofe  who  inculcate  them  on  the  ig- 
norant and  the  credulous.  Cardinal  Valerio*  tells  us,  ^  that  it  was  iifuaF 
with  the  monks  to  exercife  their  fcholars  in  compofition,  by  propofing  the 
ufual  topics  to  them,  the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  faints.  No  popular  fto-^  ^ 
lies,  but  more  commonly  the  fuggeftions  of  their  own  fancy,  were  the  grand 
work  of  their  amplifications.  The  beft  of  thefe  were  lai(J  by,  and  iifter 
fopie  years  were  prod^uced  as  genuine  works.  /   • 

In  Mr.  Warton's  Hiftory  f  of  Engliflx  Poetry,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote 
relative  to  this.  About  ,the  year  1380,  flourished  Gilbert  de  Stone,  a' 
learned  ccclefiaftic,  and  a  good  writer  of  the  Latin  language.  The  monk* 
of  Holywell,  in  Flintfhire,  applied  to  him  to  write  the  life  of  their  Patron- 
Saint.  Stone  afked  for  materials,  and  he  was  anfwered,  that  there  were 
none ;  upon  which  he  faid,  •*  he  could  exetute  the  work  without  mate- 
rials, and  write  them  a  moll  excellent  legend,  after  the  manner  of  the 
legend  of  Thomas-a-Becket."  Cardina!  Beffarian  faid  of  thefe  deifica- 
cations  :  *<  In  truth,  thefe  modern' fahits  make  me  doibt  of 'the  exigence 
of  former  ones, "J  The  learned  Bollandus  §  declares  the  Irifh  fanftologv 
to  be  the  compilation  of  arrant  fabulifts,  and  not  older  than  the  t.velnlV 
century.  Tillemont's  words  are  equally  llrong  :  *'  Que  la  plupaf  font 
d'aqteurs  tres  fabuleux.**  Thefe  are  the  fentimcuts  of  iiberal,  learned,  and 
enlightened  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  faw  the  difgr^cc  brought  upon 
rcHgion,  and  the  real'injury  done  to  it,  by  lying  miracles  and  horrible 
blafphemies.  A  well  informed  writer,  iu  the  year  i7oo,||  regards  as  fabu-' 
lous,  the  ftory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  365  Bifhops,  and  fays,  that  perhaps 
Patricius  Avernenfis  may  have  funk  a  day  lower  in  the  calendar,  and  made 
the  Irifh  a  Patricius  Hibcrncniis  ;  or  the  Spanilh  Patrick  of  Malaga,  might 
have  appeared  to  the  Irifh  in  a  dream,  as  St.  Georgeq  did  to  the  Enghfli, 
and  become  their  protedor,  and  their  apoflle.  He  oSferves :  **  For  in  old 
times,  give  a  monk  but  a  name,  and  he  would  quickly  write  a  life.'*** 
•  '    '     ■  ■  ■  ■  ■     ■  ■     ■ <■  ■ .   p.    ^ 

.*  Bayle's  Did.  article  Valerius.  • 

'     f  Vol.  n.  p.  190.         X  Aft*^  ^hc  qucfti  fanti  raoderni,   mi  fanno  affai 
dqbitare  delli  pallati. 

.   §  Ab  autoribus  fabulofiflimis  confarcinata,  nee  alia  ficcuio    duodecim 
priora.     A£l.  SaniSl.  ad  17  Martii, 

|{  Maprice's  Defence  of  Epifcopacy,  p.  155. 

%  According  to  Rous,  St.  Gfeorge  did  not  begin  his  patronage  of  Eng^ 
Unci  ill  1 1 86.     Hifto.  Reg".  Aneliae  edit.    Hearne. 

**  VV  ;•  have-not  a  doubt  bat  that  Mr.  Plowden  would  have  made  a  diftiu- 
,-gui{he.i  frgure  in  this  Hue  of  literature^  had  he  remained  in  his  conventat 
St.  Om:r'*j. 

By 
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By  the  javenSe  exercifes  of  monks,  lives  of  St.  Patrick  were  amazingly 
multiplied,  and  they  differed  materially  as  to  all  circumftances  of  bis  birth 
plac^  kiseducation^  his  miffion,  and  his  death.*  When Joceline  began  tacom' 
pare  ^is  life,  he  found  that  fixty- fix  biographers  had  preceded  him  in  the  fame 
walk ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  as  all  but  four  were  deiiroyed  in  the  Norwegian 
invaiion,  he  felefled  from  thefe  fuch  fa(5h  as  defer ved  belief  f  The  fol- 
lowing are  fome  of  the  miracles  which  he  confidered  a^  credible.  St.  Pa- 
trick, while  an  infant,  brought  a  new  river  from  the  earth,  which  cured 
the  blind.  He  raifed  his  nurfe  from  the  dead.  He  excelled  the  devil 
from  a  heifer  ;  and  he  changed  water  into  honey.  'J'hefe  were  but  infant 
iport^  of^  this  wonder-working  Saint,  compared  to  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  afterwards  in  the  courfe  of  his  life.  Not  only  the  accounts  of  his 
exigence  and  miflion  are  uncertain  and^incredible,  but  the  principal  inci-* 
denls  of  his  life,  related;  by  his  biographers,  are  contradiftory.  Jie  is  J 
faid  to  have  been  a  North  Briton,  born  at  Kilpatrick,  A,^D.  37^;  his- 
father  was  Calpurnius,  a  deacon,  the  fon  of  Politus,  a  prieil:  ;  his  mother 
was  Conchefla,  niece  of  St.  Martin,  Bi(hop  of  Tours.  Baronhis  and  Flo- 
rilgus  tell  us,  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  :  O'SuIlivan,,  that  he  was  born  in 
Britanny.  The  Scholiaft  on  Joceline,  fays,  that  he  was  from  Cornwall  i 
4nd  others  make'  him  a  Welchman. 

'  In  the  conteft  between  Talbot,  Archbifliop  of  Dublin,  and  Mac  Mahon, 
mentioned  before,  the  latter  gravely  tells  u?,  from  the  fabujous  chronicles, 
i:elative  to  St.  Patrick,  that  an  angel  ordered  St.  Patrick  to  betal^e  himfelf 
to  Armagh,  and  to  build  a  cathedral  there  :  that  the  fame  angelic  monitor 
directed  him  to  Rome,  and  there  pointed  out  what  reliques  he  ihould  pro- 
cure and  carry  back  ;  that  he  feiected  a  cloth  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
Chrift  ;  part  of  the  Vif gin's  hair  ;  the  reliques  of  St.  Peter,  Papl,  Stephen-^ 
Laurence,  and  others.  In  virtue  of  thefe  reliques,  Armagh  became  the 
metropolitan  cl\urch. 

Havmg  now  proved  that  the.  exiftente  of  the  Irifti  apoftle  was  doubtful, 
if  not  a  fabrication,  we  Ihall  endeavour  to  convince  the  reader,  that  the 
faith  at  firft  preached  to,  and  recei'vid  hy,  the  h'/Jh^  was  not  that  'wMch  is  ndun^ 
.  deMminated  the  Roman  Catholic,  An  hierarchy  was^  early  eftablifiied  in  Eng«» 
land,  as  three  Britifh  Bifhops,  Eborius,  Reilitutus,  and  Adolphus,  aififted  ac 
"Che  Council  of  Aries,  A.  D.  3 14;  and,  confequently,  Chrlftianity  muft 
have  been  of  an  older  date  there  thah  the  fourth  century.  When  we  re- 
fledl  on  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  preachers,  and  the  contiguity  of  England 
to  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  latter  ifle  efcaped  their  evan- 

Jjelical  labours.     It  afforded  the  terrified  Britifli  clergy  a  fecure  afylum 
rom  the  Dioclefian  perfecution  in  the  year  303,  as  it  did  in  the  fucpeeding 
century/from  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  Saxons.     So  that  it  is  highly 

frobable,  the  glad  tidings  of  a  redeeming  Saviour  were  promulgated  in 
reland,  very  little  later  xhan  in  Britain.  The  Iri(h  thcnafelves  arc  the 
beft  evidences'  of  the  origin  of  their  faith.  About  the  year  661  §,  A.  D. 
^  conference  was  held  "at  Whitby,  to  determine  whether  the  antient  dif- 
cipline.of  the  Britifh  and  I rifti  churches,  refpeding  the  pafchal  fefliyal, 
tonfure,  and  other  rites,  fliould  be  contiiiued,  or  whether  the  Romifh  inno- 
vations, adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  chu^h,  ihould  be  preferred.  Wil- 
fred, an  eJeve  of  Rome,  fupported  thelatter,  as  Colman,  an  Irifhmin, 
/^educated  among  the  Culdees,*  at  lly,  and  Bilhop  of  Lindisfern,  did  thtf 

'       *        "*  ■  I  II  .  I  ^.     I  I     I     ..     »  rf     ...  I..  j      I     «..l.^/ll,J^ Ill        I      |||^p>— ■!!         ^  ^     II  ll»      |^»— <.» 

*  Vit.  St.  Patric  ^ud  Melfingham,  p*  %\.  "  "  "   " ' 

\    t  Quacunque  fide  digna  reperirc  potui.     Vit.  S.  Patrhii.    ,  •  •   ' 

t  Ware's  Bifhops,  by  Harris,  initio.         §  Bede,  lib.  5.  €.  aj.* 

•  A  celebrated  ino^afti^  order  th^t  arofi?  jn  Ireland,. i«tite  lixth  cej|^' 


4<yriB^.    **  The  Eafter  I  keep,  fays  Colman,  I  received  from  my  elderi> 
who  Tent  me  fiifhop  hither ;  the  which  all  our  forefathers^  men  beloved  of 
Xsod;  aie  known  to  have  kept  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  that  th«  fam^ 
may  not  feem  to  any  contemptible,  or  worthy  to  be  rdjefled,  it  is  the  fame 
"which  StT.  John  the  Evangclifl,  and  the  churches  over  which"  he  prefidcd,,^ 
"obferved."     Bede  alFtfrds  unexceptiotiahle  c^videncc,  that  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Irifh  church  was  fimilar  to  the  f  Briliftt;  and  we  know  that  th^  latter 
waa.  independent  and  epifcopaU     Epifcopal>  for  her  Bi(hop3  appeared  in- 
the  Councils  of  Aries,  Nice,  Sardis,  and  Arminium,  all  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    Independent ;    for  the  Britldi  prelsttes  nobly  oppofed,  on  the  clofe 
of  the  iixth  century,  the  ufurpation  of  Auguftine,  fent  to  England  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.  refufed  obedience  to  a  foreign  jurifdidtion,  and  confequently 
they  woulfi  not  receive  ordination  J  from  ftrangers*     About  the  year  6o9, 
Laurence,  Bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  prelates,  writing  to  the 
Bifhops  and  Abbots  in  Ireland,  have.thefe  remarkable  words : — "  When 
the  Apoilolic  §  See  fent  usto  thefe  wcftern  parts  to^preach  to  pagan  na- 
tions, and  we  happened  to  come  to  this  ifland  of  Britain,  we  very  much 
deemed  the  holinefs  of  the  Britons  and  Irifh  before  we  knew  them,  be- 
Jieving  they  proceeded  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  univerfal  church  j|  %' 
but  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Scotch  (Irilh)  do  not  diiFer  in  religious 
fentiments  from  the  Britons  5    for  Bifhop  Dugan  coming  to  us,  not  onl/ 
Vofufed  to  eat  with  us,  b^t  even  to  take  any  repaft  in  the  fiime  hotife.'* 
Let  the  advocates  for  the  miifion  of  St.  Patrick  from  Rome,  confider  well* 
this  citation.     Bi(hop  Laurence  fucceeded  Auguilihe  in  the  fee  of  Canter* 
bury,  and  was  by  birth  ^ Romany.     St.  Patrick  was  dead  but  an  hundred 
years.    Could  all  remembrance  of  his  miifion  from  Rome,  and  his  con-* 
nedion  with  that  fee  be  forgotten  in  that  fpace  of  time  ;   if  it  could- not, 
would  Laurence  l^ave  negleded  to  upbraid  them  with  ingratitude  to  their 
apoitle,  aad  a  direliclion  of  his  do6^rines  ?  This  unqueflionably  proves  thtf 
difference  between  the  Britifh  and  Romiih  churches  in  religious  tenets,  and 
that  the  Irifh  agreed  with  the  Britilh.  The  Britons,  fays  Bede,**  would  no 
more  communicate  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  with^  pagans.     The  Irrfh*, 
we  fee,  had  exactly  the  fame  fentiments.     The  Bripifh  priefts,  complain* 
Adhcl|ii+t»  puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  their  own  purity,  do  exceedingly 
abhor  communion  with  us,  infomuch  that  they  neither  will  join  in  prayers 
with  us  in  the  church,  nor  in  communioB,  nor  will  they  enter  iu'o  fociety 


.«*■■ 


tury  ;  and  they  were  univerfally  believeid  to  have  preached  pure  evan<«. 
gclic  truth.  Their  founder,  Columba,  born  of  il^uftrious  parents^  A.  DI 
522,  formed  a  noble  monaflery  in  Ireland,  from  which,  and  the  ifland  oT 
fly/  now  lona,  the  order  was  diftufed  in  Scotland,  and  the  north  part  of 
England,  fiede  is  very  accurate  in  defcribing  the  profeiRon  and  extcrioc 
6f  Columba. 

f  Scoti  nihil  difccepabant  in  converfation  a  Sritannis.  Converfatio  means 
here  religious  life,  and  fomeumes  a  nvonaflic  rule.  Da  Cange  in  converfare 
€t  converfatio.     Bede  fays  again,  fimilem  vitam  et  pirofeflionem  egiffe. 

X  Britannica  ordinationes  fuus  intra  fe  concelebrabant,  et  hoc  efl  alteruqa 
^  juris  patriarchalis  ....  five  honorarium.     Ufher  de  Libert.  Eccl,  Britan^ 
*Sce  alfo  Stillingflcet's  Anfwer  to  CrcfTy  apd  Cave,   on  Church  Govern- 
nent,  p.  244.        ||  fiede,  lib.  2^  c.  7.        %  Meaning  the  Romifh. 

9  Parker  de  Antiq.  Brit.  p.  73*  editi.%.  Drake. 

*^  Moria  fit  Britonum,  fidem  religionemque  Anglorum  pro  nihilo  ha-r 
kere ;  neqae  in  aliquo  lis  magis  communicare  quam  paganis,  lib.  s.  c.  20. 

tt  Epift,  ad  Daouion,  44^inter  epif^.  Bonifaq,  By  the  JBritifh,  he  means 
Ihft  Wf Iib>  whofe  retigioos  principles  were  exa^ly  the  fame  with  the  ^iSh. 
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wiih  us  at  tabic  :  the  fragments  which  we  leave  after  refcflioii  they  wiW. 
not  touchy  but  throw  to  dogs.  The  cups,  out  of  which  we  hare  drank, 
they  will  n6c  ufe  until  they  have  cleaafed  them  with  fand  and  alhes.  They 
refufe  all  civil  falutations,  and  will  not  give  us  the  kifs  of  pious  fraternity. 
Moreover,  if  any  of  us  go  to  take  an  abode  among  them,  they  will  not 
vouchfaic  to  admit  us>  'till  we  are  compelled  to  fpend  forty  days  in 
penance."  .  Words  cannot  convey  a  ilronger  deteftation  of  popery  than 
this  teilimony  of  Adhelm,  an  excellent  Kholar,  and  cotemporary  with 
Laurence, 

In  630,  A.  D.  the  Roman  clergy  addrefs  an  epiftle  (to  be  feen  ift  fiede) 
to  five  Irilh  Biihops  ;  ^ivc  Prelbyters,  on  the  Fafchal  Fdlival ;  and  fome 
rites  of  thci:'  chutch.  Here,  again,  St.  Patrick  might  be  properly  and 
advantageoufly  introduced,  and  his  own,  as  well  as  his  fucceflbr's  pradlice, 
in  the  fee  of  Armagh.  But  nothing  to  this  purp'ofe  occurs  in  our  eccle- 
faaflical  iiiftorian  ;  theBifhops  are  filled,  without  any  diftiuiflion,  the  moft 
beloved  and  moil  holy  lomianus,  Columbanus,  Cromanus,  Dimanus,  and 
Baithanus.  \ 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  abferving^,  that  all  the  fuperflitious 
doftrines  of  popery  were  invented  fome  centuries  after  the  period  in  which 
St.  Patrick  was  fuppofed  to  live  ;  and  we  (hall  refer  our  readers  to^a  traft, 
written  by  that  learned  antiquary,  primate  Uiher,  on  the  religion  of  the  , 
antient  Irifh,  to  prove  that  they  had  no  cotnedion  with  the  lee  of  jkome, 
nor  acknowledged  any  of  its  dodlrines  'till  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
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ODE 
On  the  Death    of^  Lord  Nelson. 

;   **   ^^hYt  what  is  Glory!  whatisFaRic! 

y3     *^rh(i  Sage'<i,  Statesman's,  Warrior's  wrealh/ 
,  The  pomp^and  jjageantry  of  name  ? 
The  brilliant  bubble  bursts  at  death." 
Curse  oil  the  cold,  and  callous  heart 

(There  nought  or  great,  or  good  can  dwell) 
Tlfjt  thus,  at  once,   wou'd  say  *'  dejtan** 
To  all  that  prompts  u.-i  to  excell ;  , 
The  Statesman^  labours,  and  the  Safe's  lore^ 
De  not  with  them — lorever  they  remain  : 
Nor  time,  nor  revolution  dire  their  reign 
Can  end  ;   while  on  th'  inflruclive  page 
Poring  intent  frouj  age  to  age,  < 

Wc  wii'er,  better  grow,  by  feeding  on  their  fioro. 

And  (hall  the  Warrior,  like  the  wind. 

Or  like  the  bird  which  cleaves  the  ail'. 
Leave  not  a  single  trace  behind  ? 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  only  share 
The  common,  undiftii^uishM  *•  Here  he  lies  P* 
No^  never!  in  each  Briton's  grateful  breast. 
The  patriot  Warrior  shall  forever  rest^ 

There,  there  immortal  live,  because  |br  us  he  dies,, 

No,  never  from  each  British  heart, 
Sb.all  Nelson's  lovM  remembrance  payt^      ^ 
Deep-stamp'd,  indelible,  and  fair, 
Aboukir's  glbriou^  eve  is  ther^,    -         *        - 
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There,  when  rntrepid  issuing  forth. 
He  qlielj'd  the  children  of  the  NortL 
Trafalgar's  bleft,  but  ^fatal  day. 
Ne'er  trora  our  minds  shall  pass  away* 
'  Our  latest  sons  shall,  sorrowing,  tell  ^ 

How  N'elsgn  conquer'd,  how  he  fell. 

,lie/J//— in  Glory's  arras  he  lies. 
Alas  !  too  foon  she  clVim'd  her  Son. 
'  «'  Not  so,"  ilie  says,  "  th'  immortal  prize 

Already  gain'd,  his  race  is  run.        •  .      - 

He  dies  possess'd  of  all  that  years  coa'd  give : 
He  liv'd  an  age,  and  shall  for  ages  live." 

,  Sweet  is  the  patriot  Victor's  death, 

/  In  rapture  he  resigns  his  breath: 

His  country's  praise,  his  country's  sighs 
Are  present  while  the  Hero  dies. 
'Tis  only  coward  guilt  ihat  fears, 
Erabalra'd  in  his  lov'd  country's  tears. 
He  knows  his  dear-eai^n'd  faroie  shall  last    ' 
Till  Britain's  day,  and  Time's  are  past.  . 

Far  other  feelings  muft  attend 
The  Cocsican's  departing  ray.    . 

-  His  poifbn'd  hQ|t  his  soul  shall  rend. 
And  cloud  his  darfc  and  dying  day, 
*Mid.the  fell  guashes  of  despair  shall  lour, 
A^d  Jaffa's  screams  shall  rack  his  latest  hour. 

\  ^  Never  wnraix'd  to  human  kind 

Comes  the  uhfrequent  cup  of  joy, 
Ourisrailes  and  tears  are  ever  join'd, 
We  taste  no  bliss  without  afloy. 
.  Yet,  from  the  foulest  drfegs,  on  Cherub  wing 
Hope  rising,  bids  us  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Trust  Britain  1  to  thy  Naval  Sons,  for  there  \ 

.  Seel  from  his  Phoenix  allies  future  Nelsons  fpring!  .        D.  Q^  - 

An  Address  to  England,  on  h^.r  Nblsot^'s  Deati^! 

Written  by  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Efq. 

— brev:  ei  irrejiarabile  Tempus  *  .       s 

•  Omnibus  est  Vhce ;  sed  Famam  extendcre  Factis, 

'  Hoc  yirtutis  0/ius  / 

WHILE  England  beams  one  univerfal  blosse^ 
The  faithful  Tribute  of  a  Nation's  Praife! 
For  Naval  Deeds  atchiev'd  of  high  renown^ 
And  Honours  added  to  tlie  Britiih  Crown ;     ' 
Is  there  a  Briton's  bread  that  does  not  beat. 
At  Nelson's  Triumph,  and  the  Foe's  Defeat? 
y  ]^owever  poor,  he  fhares  the  gen'rous  flame. 

And  glows  exulting  at  the  Hero's  name. 
IMMORTAL  NELSON  !—here  my  throbbing  heart, 
Swelling  witt  forrftw-,  ads  no  borrow'd  p»rt-— 
May  I  iiot  fay,  and  fay  it  with  a  tear. 
That  with  his  Death,  the  Triumph's  bougKt  too  dear? 
But  who  can  marmur  ?  glorious  was  his  dooihf 

f,        i    Jhehewtafey^r^  Briton  is  hi*  Tomb}  ' 


..  i 


The  Kalion^s  Favorite  and  his  SovVergtiV^prtct*^ 

He  tu\*d  defpy tic  Lord  of  Ocean's  Tide ! 

Each  coaft,  remember'd  for  (bme  Deed  of  Faroe^ 

Was  made  illuflrious  by  preat  NsLSOif's  Natoe* 

Denmark,  Iberia,  EcVpt's  trophied  iliore^ 

Heard  the  dread  thunder  of  his  cannon's  roar ; 

While  laurels  won  from  every  hbftile  fleet. 

He  laid,  in  triumph,  at  his  Monarch's  feet: 

And  jHiftoty  ever  Avail  record  the  day> 

Bright  with  his  glory  !  in  Trafalgar':^  Bay* 

in  torrid  cli'meSi  where  Nature  pants  for  bteathi 

Or  tainted  gales  bring  peHilenc^  and  death. 

Where  hurricanes  are  born,. and  whirlwinds  fweep 

The  raging  billows  of  (h*  Atlantic  deep,  ,  ^ 

Kelson  had  fought)  but  long  had  fought  In  vkiHi  '  '^ 

The  fJill  retreating  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  : 

When  found  at  hil, .  lie  cruflh'd  jthem  on  the'  flood, 
'  And.ieal'd  the  awful  conqaeft  with  his  blood  ! 

Yet  as  he  livU  fo  did  the  Hero  faH—  .        > 

CrouchM  at  his  feet^  he  faw  the  humbled  G  At7t ; 

Saw  koftile  navies  into  ruins  hurPd, 

And  England's  trident  rule  the  wat'ry  world  ?  "        .   - 

Then  did  He*— laurel-crow n'd,  and  wrapt  in  fire^ 
—  Upborne  on  Victory's  oatfpread  wings,  expire!  !^ 

SulpenScd  be  the  (boats  that  rend  the  ftiea— 
,   E>igland'5  trivunphantl-^but  her  Nelso*  diest  "^  ^       ^ 

'     A  g^jiteful  Nation  mourns,hcr  Hero  dead,  ''  *      } 

'     And  dews  with  tears  the  Islurelson  his  head; 

ipurclis  for  ever  green  !  for  ever  new  ! 

Bequeath'd,  with  Nrl^on's  dying  breathi  to  you; 
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IX)   OUR    READERS. 
TriB  great  lengtli  of  our  Effay  on  Uie  pretenfions  of  the  Irifh  io  earfjr 
llteralure,  civilization,  &c.  compels  us  to  omit  our  political  Sun>fnary  for 
the  prefent  mohth;  -pregnant  as  the  period  is  with  important  everits.    But 
a  vafl  majority  of  the  country  have  fo  well  appreciated  the  unparallelled 
victory  of  Trafalgar  as  to  leave  no  regret  in  our  minds  fot  the  omiflioh'of 
our  owQ  oblcfvalioils  on  that  glorious  atchievemen( ;  while  the  accounts 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  armies  are  fo  partial  and  unfatisfadory 
•s  to  render  iJL  imppffible'  to  draw  any  juft  cOnclufions  theirefrom,  without 
farther  information.    Are  we  again  doomed  to  fee  the  ruin  of  £arope  pro<*;ii 
moted  by  the  wavfenng,  indecinve,  procraflinating  policy  of  the  .cabinet  of  '- 
Berlin  ?  Is.iemy  Prince,  or  any  MmiReT,yet  to  be  convinced,  that  to  ni&ckii 
where  it  is  necclTary  h  act,  xk  a  fpecies  of  political  fuicic}e,  deft i tote  alike  of 
^ifdom  and  of  caurajge  ?  But  the  Japfe  of  another  month  inuft  fuffice  to  de* 
velope  the  defigns  6t  this  dranj^e,  inconiiftent  power ;  on  whofe  condu61/  at 
this  critical  conjttDcture^  depends,  in  a  great  meafarCt  the  falvation  of  tl9 
European  Continent^  ./ 


<ilii.i  pim  I' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 

Ak  is  appri^sed  ijaeX  we  except  to  A        >  M'  ■■  '  >  .  ^  t^ 

^  J/>oker-9n  on  tb|^*  Edinburgh  Contrdverfy  was  received  to<f  late  for.  W 
fertion  thismontb;  but  his  coAimunication  (hall  appear  in  our  jiext. 
^&.  Marsh*i  Ju^ificatioii  of  hin^felf  fliall  certairdj^appeaf  a^  the  fame  tip^ 
The^Rememirancers  and  the  Latin  Epiiaph  aretptenoed  for  early  infertM^ 

il  f,  Dj  »Dd  Ffdelis^x^  receded  an^  (bsdl  ftmt t  witb  ditt«  Btteatida* 
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Review  and  Magazine, 

.  S[c.  Kc-  &V, 

:'v    ■      ■  ■•   ■ 

I^cM-  DECEMBER,    1805. 

Concinti^  altquod  fcriptam  dicimils^  ubi  iiiter  (e  conveniunt  par^et^  et  intet^ 
'  fe  refpondentj  aliud  aln-^VARRo. 

m,i    „.'',:■  ,.."  i  .11, 'iM    Tn*p  '''■'■      [  "■"  ,"■.,,'■■'., ,^i I'iiii  tiiaBsanii- 

,  ORIGINAL  CRlTIClSM^ 

^rt  Inquiry   into  the   Caufes  of  Popular  Difcontenft  sH  Ireland^  hf-bk 
Irijh  Country  Gentleman.     Pp.74.     2s.     Wallis,  London.     i8d4« 

OF  all  the  inflammatory  ptodudibns  which  hsive  appeared  inEnM 
land  or  Irelund,  (incejacobinifm  raifed  its  baleful  head  in  Eurofw^ 
this  pamphlet  feetns  to  be  written  with  t^he  worftdefign,  and  to  have 
the  moft  dangerous  tendency.  Like  Mr.  F.  Ptowden's  voliiminoul 
Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  \i%  aflertions  ar e  founded  in  grofK  abtr«& 
rations  from  hiftoric  truth,  in  groundlefs'  afTumptionsv  atid'  in  what 
logicians  call  petitio  prindpii^  and  confequently  ita  reafonrngiis  fo[iihi& 
tical  and  delufive.  The  author,  after  his  introdu£tion,  whtcfa  Amwft 
Ibe  genelr^l  fcopc  of  the  work,  affigns  eight  reifons  for  the  popalav 
^i£content8  of  Ireland. 

la  his  introduction,  he  laments  that  the  real  fouice  of  the  rebelKom 
which  have  fo  long  agitated  that  iiland  have  not  been  itiveftigated,  ami 
therefore  that  prpper  remedies  bavei  not  been  applied  to  prevent  thdi^ 
recurrence.  As  the  main  objeiKof.this  work  is  to  accufe  theEn(>lifl|f 
government,  and  the  IriQi  Proteftants,  of  a  want  of  wifdoiri^  juftice^ 
and  humanity,  towards  the  Infh  Roman  Catholics,  at  a  tiaie  thai 
the  Fxeneh  infidels,  and  a  baiid  of  Irilh  traitors  who  have  enlifted  iw 
their  fcrvice,  are  endeavouring  to  calumniate  the  former  in  cvcrv 
part  of  Europe,  we  find  ourfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  giving  more 
copious  dbferviitions  on  it,  than  we  ufually  beftow  on  pamphlet?  bf 
its  magnitude.     He  fays^  in  bit  iotroduAioay  *<  that  thr  govcrfimofil^ 
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has  been  armed  with  all  latitude  of  power,  and  is  not  reftrained  b| 
refponfibility ;  and  though  puniflitnent  has  been  urged  almoft  to  ruin,, 
fti)l  life  is  mifera^le,'  prpperty  is  infecure,  governtnent  is  fupported 
only  by  terror,  as  the  moment  an  enthufiaflic  leader  is  found,  a  rebel- 
lion is  organized/*     On  the  whole,  he  imputes  the  conftant  and  per- 
manent caufies  of  rebellion,  tp  the  want  of  wifdora  and  policy. in  the 
laws,^and  to  the.grefei?rrpt#t)f  Government  j  and  he  draws  the,  fol- 
lowing inference :  **  Uifder  fuch  circumftances,  there  is  no  great 
prefumption  in  planning  a  better  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  for  nothing 
can  be  worfe  than  the  prefeiit  *,"     He  obferves  alfo,  "  that,  though 
the  cfcarafter  of  the  upper  fahks  may  be  formed  by  education  and  li- 
terature, the  charader  of  the  lower  ranks  is  uniformly  fuch  as  it  is 
made  by  laws  and  government."     In  anfwcr  to  ithis,  it  will  be  fiiffi^ 
cient  to  obf(prve,  that  the  laws   in  England  and  Ireland  are  exadly 
limilar;  that  they   are  e^cecutcd  in  the   fame  manner  ^  and  that  the 
^crdr'tHe  peafant,  let  his  religion  be'  what  it  rriay,  is  equally  under 
their  con troul  and .  prptediion  ;  but  w|ih  this  difference,  that  the  Irifll 
Roman  'Catholics  have  more  civil  liberty,  and  are  under  lefs  penal 
reftridtions,  than  their  Engliflb  fellow-religionifls;  and  as  the  former 
tccenftanriy  prone^toTefaellion,'  and  as  the  latter  have  been,  for 
more  than  a  century,  peaceable  and  obedient   to, the  laws,  we  may 
fairly  infer,  that  the  deep-rooted  difaffe£iion  of  the  Irifli  does  not 
arifc  from  any  defeft  in  their  fyfteVn  of  civil  polity,  or  from  the  feverity 
of  the  Government.     Every  perfon,  whofe  mind  is  not  clouded  with 
^re]iidices,  muftperceive^  thit  it  flows^  from  that  degree  of  hoftility, 
wnich  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  generally  produces  in  its  votaries, 
towards  a  Proteftant  ftate,  and  their  Protef^ant  fellow-fubjeSs.    But 
this  writcnJTerts  the  contrary;  for  he  fays,  "  An  equal  reafbn  why 
ihe  Iriib  peafantry,  caterts  paribus,  ihould  not  ht  rebels,  is  their  re^* 
Ugion.    The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  every  country,  has  been 
iJFottnd  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  arbitrary  power."    This  has  been  the 
cafe  in  no  inflance^  except  where  the  Government  acknowledged  the 
Pope's  fupremacy,  and  all  the  do<Elrines  of  Jhis  church  ;  for  the  funda« 
melttal  principles  of  the  Romiih  religion,  flowing  from  its  general 
councils,  which  are  deemed  infallible,  enjoin  as  a  folemn  and  facred 
ditty  to  its  members,  to  refift,  and  rife  in  arms,  againft  all  heretical 
governors.     In  confequence  of  thefe  impious  do£trines,  many  fove^ 
feign  princes  loft  their  lives,  or  their  thrones,^  or  both,  from  the  iitb 
io  the  i6th  centuiy.     They  raifed  the  dagger  of  the  aflTaflin  againft 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  though  Papifts,  becaufe,  cttir 
trary  to  the  Pope's  orders,  they  fpared  the  blood  of  their  Prareftant 
fiibjeds.    They  occafioned  many  treafonable  plots  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.     Popery  is  ncfver  friendly  to  ty- 
nuiAy,  except  when  the  latter  fubmits  implicitly  to  the  former  ^  and 
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•  ^  II  is  well  knows^  that  Lord  Hardwicke's  govemiaent  is  fingularly  wA 

mi  iBonciUaiing,  in  refpefi  of  the  Rmmsts^ 

•  .'      All 
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this  never  fails  to  produce  downright  tkfeijr  Thus;  from  the  anioav 
of  the  ke?y»  ^nd  the  fccptre,  in  the  8th  century^  when  Repia  and.Pofici 
Zachary>  and  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  IiL  cotSibmed  againftthtt 
reafon  and  liberty  of  mankind^  till  the  ceigni  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
James  II.  of  England,  tyrants  and  priefts. have  endeavoured  toimpoftt 
a  double  yoke  on  the  civilized  world.  Pope  Innocent  Itl.  raifed  king. 
John's  fubje£ls  in  rebellion  againft  him,  till  he  became  his  vafial  |^ 
and,  afterwards,  he  fulminated  an  excommunication  againft  th^  B&* 
X  rons,^  for  having  obtained  Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  ff  our  glo*' 
rious  Conftitution  ;  and  he  denounced  its  terrors  againft  fuchj)i9r&nji* 
fts  fhould  obey  its  ordinances.  That  fanguinary  tyrant,  Gharlcs  IX. 
tod  Lewis  XIV.  wete  dear  to  the  Pope,  becaufe  they  profe^uteti' 
their  Proteftant  fellow- fubjeils  j  but  Henry  III*  and  Henry  IV*  w€aci? 
hateful  to  his  Holinefs,  becaufe  they  would  not  do  feu  ,rj.^ 

Thefirfteaufevvhich  he  affigns  for  the  popular  difcontents  in-jtei^ 
land,  is  **  the  recolleftion  of  its  conqueft  by  the  Englifli.'*  r 

It  (hould  be  recoUefledi  that,  though  England  was  conquered  hf* 
the  Normans,  the  Faxons,  who  wtre  the  mafs  of  its  inhabitants^  did' 
Dot  harbour  that  unrelenting  hatred  towards  them,  which  the  Iriih^id' 
to.the  Englifli^  and  which  th«  Roman  Catholics  do,  at  this  hour^  lor 
their  Proteftant  fellow- fubje£ls,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain^' 
though  the  Normans  treated  them,  as  a  vanquifhed  people,  with  every 
kind  of  indignity,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  their  language,  and  depriving 
the  riioft  of  them  of  their  poiTeflions.     The  Irilh,  on  the  contrary^ 
Submitted  cheerfully  to  the  government  and  proteSion  of  Henry  II,  j 
for  Matt.  Paris  tells  us,  that,  {bon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  held 
a  Council  at  Lifmore,  where  they  gratefully  received  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land (gt^atanter  rec^pta)^  and  fwore obedience  to  them  (juratoria  taum 
tione  praftiui)f  which  included  their  allegiance  to  the  croyirn  df  Eng« 
land.     But,  as  foon  as  he  returned,  they  violated  their  allegiance^ 
ran  into  rebellion,  and  excluded  themfelves  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Englifh  laws*     In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  A.D.  1230,  they  coUeftcd 
fuch  a  force,  that  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  totally  to  expel  the  Englifh  (omne genus  Angloruniy  ab  Hibernii/t 
finibui  txturbare)f  fays  Matt.  Paifis, 

,   Their  deep  rooted  difaffedion,  their  treachery,  their  rebellions^  and 
infurredlions,  w^re  the  caufe,  and  not  the  efFed,  of  that  fevere  but^ 
neceflary  reftraint,  which  the  Englifh  government  impofed  on  them^ 
in  procefs  of  time. 

He  imputes  the  hatred  of  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Irlfb 
Proteftants  and  the  Englifh,  to  privMiohs  and  diftinftions,  which,  he 
fays,  ^'  attach  to  their  feeling  the  grating  recolle£ti6n  of  being  a  con« 
quered  people  ;"  and,  as  proofs  of  this  Ijatred,  he  mentions>the  very, 
flow  progrefs  which  the  Englifh  language  has  made  in  Ireland,  from 
the  unwilliaghefs  of  the  people  to  learn  it.^  He  fays,  alfo,  as  a  tefti^ 
mony  of  it,  ^<  There  is  no  Irifh  gentleman  who  cannot  witnefs  the 
extreme  repugnance  with  which  all  Englifh  ftewards,  Englifh  cuf- 
toms^  and  £ngliih  inoprovements,  are  regarded  by  the  common  Irifh ; 
ft  Z  2  and 
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and  wbcfiever  I  have  heard  theih  fpeak  amdng  themfelres  of  the 
Englilh,  it  has  been  always  in  cerma  of  the  flrongcft  averfion/'  As 
to  privations  and  dtftinfiions^Jit  (hould  be  recolle^led^  that  no  penal 
Itws  were  enaded  in  Irtlafnd  rill  after  the  Revolution.;  and  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  preyious  to  that  event,  the  Irifh  Papifts 
ipanifefted  a  mong  and  deep-rooted  hatrtd  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and 
to  the  Proteftanc  (late,  by  tmfonable  cpnCpKacies,  jFebellions,  and 
miiflacres,  in  obedience  to  the  general  councils  of  their  church,  the 
bulb  and  epiftles  of  the  Popes ;  which  evinces,  that  their  dkaffedion 
did  notariie  from  the  privation  of  rights.  They  offered  Ireland  to 
Francis  I.  in  the  year  15459  when  the  Papifts  enjoyed  as  much  civil 
liberty  and  political  power  as  thfc  Protcftantsj  nay,  whert  their  clergy 
ptfeued  exclufively  all  the  church  livings.  The  Englifli  Papifts  ex- 
perienced  a  very  different  treatment ;  for  fevere  penal  laws  were 
enaAed  agalnft  them,  fo  early  as  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  their  priefts 
were  baniffied  ;  and  at  all  times  thofe  laws  were  mpre  reftricStive  on 
Aem,  than  on  the  Irifli.  They  were  much  fooner  repealed^  and,  at 
this  time,  ithe  Irilh  Papiffs  enjoy  more  civil  liberty,  and  political 
power,  than  the  Englifh.  This  proves  that  the  Eritifh  iegiflature 
were  not  partial,  in  their  reftrid^io^s  on  the  Iriih  Papifts.  In  many 
parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  mafs  of  the 
people  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  Engliih  language.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  they  are  wedded  to  their  aboriginal  cuftums  and  manners  | 
add  yet  they  are  loval  and  obedient  to  the  laws.  When  looe  French 
troops  landed  at  Killala,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  17^8,  multitudes 
of  the  Irifh  Papifts,  headed  by  their  priefts,  flocked  to  their  ftandard; 
but,  when  about  the  fame  number  of  French  landed  in  Wale^,  during 
the  late  war,  the  people  ihewed  the  greateft  xeal,  courage^  ^nd  unanli* 
nimity  in  oppofing  them.  In  (hort,  nothing  but  the  uncharitable^ 
'the  intolerant,  and  difloyal  principles,  which  are  conftantly  inftt&d 
into  t(ie  mafs  of  the  Irifh  Papifts,  by  their  fpirkual  inftrudors»  can 
maintain  a  line  of  reparation  between  them  and  their  Proteftant  fel* 
low^fubjedts,  but  not  between  Iriflimen  and  £nglifbmen«  as  this  wri- 
ter untruly  afTeits. 

He  affigns,  as  the  fecond  caufe  of  the  hatred  of  the  Irifli,  "  the 
confiications  of  property  that  have  taken  place  in  Ireland.**  This  i* 
but  a  flimfy  pretext,  to  palliate  the  difaffe&ion  of  the  Irifli  Papifts. 
jAimenfe  confifcations  took  place  in  England,  on  the  invafion  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  5th  century,  of  the  Normans  in  the  iitb,  and  duringthe 
fa£lions  of  York  and  Lancafter ;  and  in  Scotland,  on  the  rebellions  of 
S715  and  1745;  but  they  did  not  produce  that  deadly  hatred  which 
the  Irifli  Papifts  bear  towards  Proteftants  of  every  defcription>  both 
Englifli  andarifli. 

*^  The  diftinSions,  created  by  Government,  in  favour  of  the  Irifli 
Proteftants,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Roman  Catholics,**  he  mentions 
as  the  third  caufe  of  the  averfion  of  the  latter  to  the  former^  Tfaef 
are  exactly  on  the  fame  footing,  except  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  excluded  from  feats  in  Parliament^  a  few  'oji^s  in  tha  Executive 
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Goveroment,  ano)  in  the  coniidentia]  departments  of  iheStat^.    Und^r 
this  heady  and  in  other  parts  of  his  woric,  he  denominates  the  per foiia 
QA  whom  property  forfeited  for  treafon  ^^\  beftowed,  plund^nrsy  andl 
the  traitors  who  loft  it,  thepUlaged\  and  he  fays,  that  the  rebels^  whc| 
were  guilty  of  treafon,  (hould  have  obtained  from   the  government 
againft  whom  they  rebelled,  *^  a  forbearance  of  injurious  diftindtions,^ 
an  equal  enjc^yment  of  civil  rights  and  privileges,  religious  toleration^ 
and  all  thole  common  participatiL>nS)  which  would  gradually ,havq 
weakened  the  diftinftion  betweert  Ae  plunderers  and  thi  pillaged.**       , 
.  For  the  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics,  whicli 
Teems  to  be  his  main  deilgn,  he  makes  many  afTertions  which  are  ab* 
folutely  unfounded.     They  are  fo  huraerous,  that  it  would  exceed  our 
circumfcribed  limits  to  enumerate  them;  but  the  following  will  (hew 
what  little  regard  he  pays  to  truth.    He  fays,  under  this  third  head,^ 
diat  <^  in  the  reign  of  George  I*  an  A<Sl  pafTed  in  the  Irifh  Parlia* 
ment,  U  cajirate  every  pried  found  in  that  kingdom,^*    This  faS^  which 
is  mentioned  alfo  in  Mr.  Plowden's  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,,  is  pofitively  without  any   foundation  whatfoever.     For  the 
fole  purpofe  of  irritating  ^he  Roman  Catholicsy  he  fets  forth  the  penal 
reftri<5lions  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubje£l.     He  admits  that  they 
have  been  repealed,  and  he  fays,^  '^  The  civil  diftindions  which  now 
exift  call  more  immediately  for  our  attention.     I  believe  the  following 
may  be  confidered  as  a  corre6l  lift.     There  are  ftill  very  fevere  laws 
againft  converts  from  the  Proteftant  to  the  Popiib  religion,  andagainft 
converts  from  the  Popifli  religion,  who  relaple  into  their  original 
faith ;"  and  ye*t  he  fays,  in   the  fame  chapter,  *'  that  Government 
ventures  to  infult  the  fedi,  and  thereby  makes  rebellion  not^  only  generous^ 
tutfacred.'*    He  fays,  *' {he  only  meafure  required  toredrefs  the  civil 
grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is,  to  repeal  the  a£):  which  prevents 
dieir  (itting  in  Parlianient. 

There  is  no  impediment  to  their  fitting  in  Parliament,  or  to  their 
enjoyment  of  every  office  under  the  State>  but  the  oath  offupremacy  *j 
which  is,  in  fad,  no  more  than  an  oath  of  allegiance,  denying  the 
jurifdicftion  of  any  foreign  prince  or  pcmentate,  and  which  all  perfons, 
Jiaving  any  pretenfion  to  the  charader  of  good  fubjeds,  may  anil 
ihould  take.  It  would  be  fevere  and  impolitic,  that  Proteftants  (hou)d 
be  required  to  take  it,  and  that  Papifts  (hould  be  exempt  from  it; 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  head  of  their  church  is  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Buonaparte,  whom  he  calls  "  his  beloved  fon  in  Chriji.** 

This  writer  hfligns  as  the  fourth  caui'e  of  popular  difcontent  la 
Ireland,  *'  religious  diftindlions  between  the  Prefbyterians  and  the 
Proteftants;"  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  fays,  in  a  note,  that  he  alludes 
to  the  members  of  the  Eftabliihed  Church.     The  only  civil  diftinc- 


♦  The  Parli(iment  declared,  in  the_reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  it  was  a 
declaration  of  the  ancient  right  of  the  Crown.— »State  Tra^s,  Vol.  Ill* 
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tion  between  them  arofe  from  the  Teft  A&j  and  he  allows  that-  it  ha| 
been  Tepefied ;  and   yet  he   fays,  *^  that  they  Aili  continue  to  feel 
fbem  ^meaning  difttnllions]  is  very  evident,  and  fpiBciently  proves, 
fliat,  in  order  to  weaken  the. force  of  a  feS,  you  do  nothing  unledi 
you  remove  every  diftinftion.'*     Thus  this  incendiary  encfeavours  tQ 
exafperate  the  Prefbytfrians,  as  well  as  the  Papitts,  by  reviving  a  recol- 
kflion  of  pad  grievances  which  no  longer  exift.     He  (ays,  that  '<  the 
PrefbyterianI  very  early  adopted  the  principle  of  a  reform   in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  had  th^t  falutary  meaf§(ri  beep  granted  to  the  wKhes  of  the 
people^  therenev^r  would  have  been  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.     In  fa^, 
the  Brefbyterians  were  the  real  ftrength  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.'^ 
|t  is  well  known,    that  no(  only  the  mafs  of  the  people  in   both 
iflands,  but  many  able  Oatefmen,  yrerc  for  foitie  time  led  aftray  by 
anabiurd  and  vifionary  idea,  that  our  Conftitution  would  be  meliorated 
by  a  reform  of  Parliament;  but  experience,  the  only    fqre  guide  in 
politics,  has  convinced  them  of  the   contrary,  and  unqueftionabJy 
proved,  that  it  would  haVe  occafioned  its   fubverfion  ;  and  yet  this 
jacobin  writer '.calls   it   ajalutary  meafure.     The  Inffi  Preflbyterians, 
who  are  incuftrioijs,  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  fenfible  that  any  alte- 
ration in  our  very  excellent  Conftitution  wruld  endanger  its  exiftence, 
^re  at  prefent  anaong  the  moft  loyal  fubjedis  -of  the  etiipire.     We, 
fliall  now  refute  this  writer's  aflertion,  that  **  the  Prefbyterians  were 
the  ftrength  of  the  late  rebellion."     They  (a  few  republican  leader? 
in  Belfalt  excepted)  inanifefted  a  downright  repugnance  to  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  foltowing  fafls  unqueftipnably  prove.     They  (hewed 
great  zeal,  in  affifting  the  civil  magiftrates  to  fupprtfs  the  Defendersj 
a  Popifh  banditti,  who  committed  nofturnal  robbery  and  afl*ailination| 
on  Proteftants  of  every  defcription,  for  fix  years  previous  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  '  The  leaders  in  Dublin  and  Belfaft  began  to  organ ite 
the  North  in  the  year  1791,  and  they  continued  to  do  fo  till  the  yeaf 
J 795.     See  the  evidence  of  Samuil  Neiijon^  a  rebel  leader,  op  oath, 
l^fore  the  Sepret   Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  p.  280.     This 
arofe  frorn  the  difficulty  of  perAjfidmg  the  Preft)yterian$  to  unite  with 
the  Papifts  ;  and  to  remove  itt^hey  continued,  during  the  above  pe- 
riod, to  fend  m.flionaries  to  the  north,  to  affure  the  former,  that,  on 
the  efbibliihment  of  a  republic,  all  diftrn£l:ions  would  be  levelled,  and 
ihat'property  would  be  equally  divided.     As  to  the  provinces  of  Con- 
naught  gnd  Munftcr,  the  moft  Popifli  parts  of  Ireland,  the  writs  for 
their  organization  did  not  iffue  ffom  Dublin,  till  the  fpring  of  1797? 
^nd  they  were  reported  to  be  well  organ  zed  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year;  for  Popery  gavf?  wings  to  treafon.'^-ibid.  104      It  is'  ftated  in 
the  famg,  p.  24,  that  *»  in  tne  months  of  February  ap.d  March,  I7f8| 
Leinfter  and  Munfter  were   in  poflcflion  of  a  murderous  banditti.' 
Notwithftanding  the  long  and  perfevering  efforts  tf  the  leadcris  iji 
Publin  and  Belfaft^  to  organize  the  north  ;  not  more  than  2Qpo  Pr^f- 
byterjans  ever  appeared  together  in  arms.     The  (nafs  of  them  con- 
fifted  of  the  rabble    who  united  for  the  fake  of  plunder ;  and  their 
Ijjadcrs  were  doffts,  a^^g  q  t%  vw  vpR^i  dcfcJiptioo,    They  fought  wittt 
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valour  in  the  field,  but  they  irever  were  guilty  of  </old-bIooded  mnila*- 
crcs.  But  the  perpetration  of  (ucU  univerfally  by  the  Papifts.oii  Prd- 
teftahts  of  every  defcription  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  induced  fuch 
of  the  Prelbyterians  as  had  been  deluded,  to  flock  immediately  to  the 
fiandard  of  loyalty.  !. 

In  the  county  of  Wexford  there  were  30,000  Papi ft s,  led  on  bV 
their  priefts,  at  the  battle  of  Rofs,  and  on  many  other  occafions.  It 
was  proved  on  the  trial  of  Wtlliam  Byrne^  of  Ballymanus,  a  Popifli 
gentleman^  that  there  were  31,000  Papifts  at  the  battle  of  Arklow, 
where  one  of  their  leaders,  Father  Michael  Murphy^  a  prieft,  wa« 
killed  at  their  head. 

Many  Popifli  gentlemen  of  education,  and' numbers  of  opulent  far- 
mers, were  leaders  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  C'^nnaught,  where 
the  extirpation  of  heretics  was  the  fole  objeft  of  the  rebels  ;  for  during 
three  weeks,  they  continued,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  to  maffacre  the 
Proteftants,  with  all  the  fdlemnity  of  a  judicial  fentence  and  execu- 
tion. The  author  makes  the  following  unfounded  affertion  to  irritate 
the  Roman  Catholics :  "  They  rebel  ojuly  from  negative  reafon^ — that 
they  may  not  be  infulted  and  oppreflTed."  We  mentioned  before  tb^t 
perfons  of  every  rank  and  religious  order  are  equally  under  the  pro- 
te£lion  of  our  excellent  coriftitution.  Dr,  M^Nevin^  a  Papift,  and 
one  of  the  Irifh  direftory,  declared  in  his  evidence,  on  oath,  before  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfc  of  Lords,  p.  278^-, "  the  mafs  of  the 
people  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter,  Munfter,  and  Con  naught  (the 
moft  Popifli  parts  of  Ireland)  did  not  care  i^he  value  of  this  pen,  or  the 
drop  of  ink  which  it  contains,  for  parliamentary  reform^  or  Catholic 
emancipation  J'  Thomas  A,  Emmett,  another  of  the  direftory,  made  the 
fame  declaration,  on  oath,  beforethe  fame  aflcmbly,  p.  285.  In  fliort" 
the  mafs  of  the  people  do  not  fed!,  or  fufFer  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  fromt 
the  very  few  privations  ivhich  remain.  As  a  pro*  f  of  this,  we  think* 
it  right  to  mention,  that  numbers  of  Roman  Gatnolics,  in  each  of  the 
four  provinces,  have  made  very  large  fortunes,  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  foftenng  influence  of  bur  excellent  conftituiioh,  as  mer- 
chants, farmers,  and  man  utaciturlers. 

He  ftaies  tithes  to  bethe  fifthcaufe  of  popular  difcontcnt,  and  hc^ 
imputes  all  the  p*^tty  rebellions  of  the  white  boys^  right  bay 5 f  defenderf^ 
peep'B*-day  boys^  ^hearts  ofoak^  and  hearts  ofjieel^  to  them.  If  they  are 
agtievance  in  Ireiahd,  tney  are  infinitely  more  fo  in  England;  for 
in  the  former  they  pay,  but  In  a  fc^v  places,  more  than  a  20th  of  the 
produce^of  the  land  ;  and  m  the  latter  the  aftual  terith.  Were  they 
fold  to  the  pr(»priet(>rs  oF  the  land,  they  would  molt  certatnlv  make 
them  oay  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that  fuch  lands 
in  Ireland  as  are  tithe  free  (of  which  there  are  large  trades  in  every* 
province)  are  at  a  much  higher  rent,  than  the  neighbouring  lands, of 
cquil  goodnefs,  whjch  happen  to  be  fubjt^ft  to  tithes.  Mr.  Emmett, 
one  of  the  Infli  direSory,  in  the  rebellion  •>f  1798,  declared,  upon 
oath,  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  **  I  im  very 
fure^  if  tithes  were  aboIUhed,  the  people,  on  taking  new  leafes,  would 
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be  obligefj  to  pty  more  in  proportion  for  land  than  the  value  they  novr 
J)ay  for  tithes/'    Report,  &<;.  p.  28  j. 

^he  fixth  caufe  he  ftates  to  be,  the  degraded  ftate  of  the  peafantiy^ 
It  is  univerfally  well  known,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  declarationS| 
upon  oath«  of  MeflTrs.  M^Nevin  and  Emnuttt  thet  the  Iriih  peafantry 
dQ  not  fuifer  the  foialieft  privations,  and  that  their  conoition  would 
not  be  tneliorated  by  what  is  called  by  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  difafFedled,  Catholic  emanciparion.     He  fabricates  fo  many  grofs 
falflioods  and  calumnies  under  this  head,  to  irritate  the  Iri(h  peafantry, 
that  it  WQuId  greatly  exceed  our  circumfcribed  limits  to  enumerate 
aiid  refute  them.     According  to  him,  the  multitude  in  Turkey  do 
not  fuffer  more  cruelty  and  oppreffion  from  their  fupertors  than  the 
Popifli  peafantry  do  from  the  Proteftants.    He  fays,  from  many  events 
which  occurred  in  the  late  rebellion,  the'peafantry  were  led  to  believe, 
^'  that  we  were  the  defcendants  of  men  who  held  it  lawful  to  fhoot  a 
wild  Irifiiman.'*     The  fingular  lenity  of  government  and  the  magif* 
trates,  towards  the  fanguinary  wretches  who  were  guilty  of  an  indifir 
crimmate  flaughter  of  the  Prott{lantS|  and  a  devaflation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  which  is  circumftantially  defcribed  in  Sir  Richard  Mujn 
gravis  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  amply  refutes  this  abominable  ca« 
lumpy.     He  fays,  ^^  It  has  not  been  unufua]  in  Ireland  for  great  land"* 
mi  proprietors  to  have  regular  prifons  in  their  boufes  for  the  funfimary 
puniihmentof  the  lower  orders  j"  and,  he  adds,  **  that  whipping  is  a 
common   mode  of  punifhment  pradifed  by  them.**    The  meaneft 
jpeafant  in  Ireland  would  obtain  legal  redrefs  for  the  muft  trivial  civil 
injury  j  and  were  h?  ever  fo  poor,  there  arc  numbers  of  attornies  who 
froijld  undertake  hisxcayfe.     We  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  the 
candid  public,  whether  violations  of  the  law  by  men  of  rank  and  pro^ 
perty  have  not  been  puniihed  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  within  the  laft  five  years.     It  is  well  known, 
that  the  leaders  of'tl>e  rebellion  in  1798,  adopted,  among  other  devices, 
ihe  following,  for  two  years  previous  to  that  period,  to  incite  and  fti- 
ihulate  the  lower  order  of  the  Roman  Cotholics  to  rife  in  arms  againft 
the  government,  and  to  plunder  and  mafTacre  their  Proteftant  felloiv 
fubjeds :  they  propagated  a  report  in  mod  parts  of  Ireland,  that  the 
proteftant?,  whom  they  denominated  Orangemen^  were  to  rife  in  the 
•    Right  and  pnaflacre  them.     This  writer  obferves,  "  It  is  a  notorious 
fafl,  that  thcfe  reports  ivere  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Rom^n  Ca- 
tholic peafantry  l^fi^  tbpir  houfes,  and  ned  to  the  mountains  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  pjoor  wretches  died  from  cold  and  hunger,  fooncr  than 
|ruft  to  the  chance  of  Prote(lant  clemency."    Nothing  can  tend  fo 
fnuch  to  convinpe  th^  reader  of  ihe  malignity  of  this  writer,  than  his 
jgrofs  incQTtfiJiemy  in  fabricating  thefe  calupnnious  falflioods.    AHer 
defcribjng  the  Proteftant  gentlemen  as  monfters  iCi  cruelty  and  <>PP'^fT 
fioi^  toward^  the  Roman  Catholics,  whofe  fufferings  he  paints  aw 
%Citnny\kr2jips  with  much  pathos,  he  favs,  in  his  fixth  caufe,  ^^Jtts^ 
rmarhabk  faSi^  fhaf  th  Roman  Catholid  hndiordi  hehOue  '»^^'T 
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ProUft^nt  landlords ;  imd  in  gtmral  the  ptafantry  prefer  to  fe  employed 
hy  a  Protejfant  rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic.**     To  palliate  this  con- 
t»^acti£lion,  he  fays,  **  So  true  is  it,, that  a  mind  debafed  by  oppreflioa 
is  always  mod  ready  to  infiiA  it."    It  is  a  fa6t  univerfally  well  known, 
that  Roman  Catholics,  fanners,  labourers,  and  fervants,  prefer  Pro- 
teftant  landlords  and  employers,  to  perfons  of  their  own  perfu^fion, 
bccaufe  the  former  are  much  more  diflinguiOied  for  their  i\nGt  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  juftiec  and  humanity.     Whenever  a  Popilh 
chapel  is  to  be  built,  the  Proteftant  gentkmen  never  rcfufe  ground  for 
its  eredion,  and  they  commonly  defray  three-fourths  of  its  expence 
by  fubfcription.     Whenever  there  is  a  dearth,  they  take  an  aftive  part, 
and  fubfcribe  largely  to  prevent  the  evil^  arid ng  from  famine.     We 
appeal  to  the  inhabitants^  of  Munfter,  whether  this  has  not  often  hap* 
pcned  witt^in  the  lafl:  thirty  years.    The  Proteftant  nobility  and  jjentrjr 
coni^antly  aflift  in  making  colledions  at  charity  fermons  in  the  Popim 
chapels  of  Dublin,  at  the  indance  of  the  Popiih  clergy ;  though  fevere 
cenfures  and  penance  would  be  infli6led  on  any  Papift  who  fiiouid  be 
known  even  to  enter  a  Proteftant  Church.     The  dreadful  denunci^* 
tions  Contained  in  £)r.  Hkjfey^s  paftoral  inftru£(ion,  againft  any  nsem- 
ber  of  his  church,  who  ihoutd  do  fo,  will  convince  the  reader  of  the 
f  ruth  of  our  afTertion.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  caufe  this  wri- 
ter recommends,  that  '^  all  the  municipal  officers  of  the  Irifh  coun-> 
ties,'*  •'  particularly  grand  jurors,  juftices  of  the  peace,  the  flieriff,  and 
trcafurer,   fliould  be   annually^  eleflive/'     This   is  completely  jsrco- 
binical ;  and  it  would  produce  endlefs  ftrife  and  difcord*     When  the 
French  jacobins  meditated  the  fubverfion  of  fSie  government,  the  plun* 
der  of  property,  and  the  degradation  of  rank,  they  made  fldJ  officers 
under  the  (late,  even  thofe  of  judges,  ele£i;ive.    The  king  it  the  Ibttn^ 
tain  of  juftice  and  honour.  '  The  IheriiF  has  precedence  before  every 
other  perfoh  in  his  bailiwick,  and  on  him  principally  depends  the  pre- 
iervation  of  the  peace,  the  execution  of  the  lav/s,  and  in  general  the^ 
civil  adminiftration.     Deflroy  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  patronage,  and  the  cbnftitution  will  foon  degenerate  info 
a  republic.     The  calamities  brought  upon  England  in  the  17th,  ap<{ 
•n  France  in  the  i8th  century,  afford  a  falutary  leflbn  on  thi^  point. 

To  <^  the  influence  of  a  republican  party"  he  afcribes  the  fevettfll 
caufe  of  popular  difcontent.  As  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  by  the 
general  councils  and  canons  of  their  church,  which  are  deemed  infaU 
lible,  to  fubvert  a  Proteftant  flate,  it  cannot  be  a  noatterof  iTurprize, 
that  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  extremely  bigotted,  inould 
cheriih  republican  principles,  as  they  are  hoflile  to  our  conflitution* 
The  confederate  Catholics  afiembled  at  Kilkenny,  during  the  progrefi 
of  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  1641,  and  who  confifled  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  were  republicans.  They  arrogated  to 
themfelves,  and  exercKed,  all  the  foa£lions  of  the  legiftative  and  exe- 
cutive powers*  They  regulated  all  the  affairs  both  civil  and  military 
of  the  kingdom,  confronting,  and  at  the  fame  time  infulting,  the  king's 
|0T^inmpAt  ilttili^  ia  ipMb|i|i,    They  formed  a  great  feal,  with  which 
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they  authenticated  their  a6l$  of  foveKetgntj^  aad  their  credentials,  in 
all. their  ncgociatjons  whh  ioreign  priiiC£s^  to  whom  they  fent,  and 
feom  whom  they  received,  ambafladorSy  envdvys,  and  agents.  The 
Papift  prelates  ordered  the  priefts»  in'  their  refpe6kivc  diocefes,  to  ad- 
mioifter  to  ta^ir  flocks,  the  oath  of  aifv^iation,  framed  by  the  fa<d 
confederate  Cat:  olics,  and  t6  levy  on  and  coiIe£l  mr  ney  from  them; 
which  pra&ices  v(rtrre  purfued  by  them  fo  early  as  the  year  1792,  pre- 
paratory to  the  reDcllion  of  179^^  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cret Committee  of  the  Houfeof  Lords,  delivered  upon  oath,  and  pub- 
liihed  jn  the  year  179}.  The  fa  d  confederate  C^hoiics  alTembled  at 
^Kilkenny,  railed  a  large  body  of  forces,  appointed  Lor^  Gormanftoun 
general  thereof,  Hugh  Byrne  lieutenant-general,  and  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
gal,  iiiieal  anceAor  of  the  prefent  Earl,  general  of  horfe.  Their  oath 
of  aflbciation,  wUich  was  exhibited  by  the  priefts  to  their  flocks,  con* 
t^ned  the  following  paragraphs. 

*'l  will  obey  and  ratify  all  the  decrees  and  orders  made,  or  to  be  made, 
by  tkc  Supreme  Council  of  the  confederaig  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  con- 
cerning ibe  saidj.ubiic  cause,  I  will  not  fieek  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  par- 
don Ar  protection  for  any  act  done,  or  to  be  done,  touching  this  general 
caufe^  without  the  confent  of  (he  major  pbrtof  the  iaid  council.  I  will  not 
dbectly^  or  iiidireclly,  do  any  act,  or  acts,  that  fliall  prejudice  the  st^ld  cause; 
but  will>  to  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  eflate,  alliil,  prolecute,  and  maintain/ 
the  fame.  1  will  not  accept  of,  or  fubmit  unto,  any  peace  made,  or  to  be 
made,  with  ih^  laid  confederate  Catholics,  with^t  the  tx>n(ent  and  appro- 
bation of  t^e  general  aflembly  of  the  laid  confederate  Catholics." 

^    In  Of  jJer  to  compel  the  Marquis  of  Orm^ndg^  the  king's  viceroy,  they 
pre  vailed, 9/1  jihe;Popi{h  pre!atc«,  to  excommunicate  any  perfons  who 
ihould  obe^ bis  orders,  or  in  any  manner  aid,  abet,  or  aflift  him  ;  and 
they  conclude  thus,  **  we  do  fulminate  the  annexed  excqmmunicaiionj  of 
9ne,  date  wtth  this  declaration  againji  all  oppofers  of  the  faid  declaration^ 
yafndirt&wn^  I2th  oj  Augujiy  1650.**'     Their  declaration  which  was 
loipewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  confedtrate  Catholics,  contains  the 
ibllowing  paragraph;  /^  and  we  do  hereby  manifeft  to  the  people^  that 
they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  and  commands  of  the 
faid  Marquis  vpf  Ormonde,  but  are,  until  a  general  affembly  of  the 
nation  can  be  conveniently  called  together,  unanimouily^  to  ferve 
againfl  the  common  enerny^"  meaning  the  Prorefl^ant  ftate.     When  they 
invefted  General  Prefton  with  the  command  of  a  large  body  of  their 
forces,  they  preJcnbed,  anJ  obii,:ed  him  to  fwear,  an  oath,  contaitiing 
the  following  paragraph,  **to  exercife  all  a6ls  of  hoftility  againft  the 
l^fd  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  his  party  ;  and  to  help  and  advife  with 
council,  and  aflift  in  that  ferrice,  the  lieutenant-general  of  Ulfter,  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  feryicc."  . 

iThey,  during  the  progrefs  of  this,  rebellion,  folicitcd  the  aflRftance 
of  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain; 
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and  they  even  offered  the  fovereignty  0f  Ireland  to  then*,  fooncr  thari 
ftibmit  to  the  Pntejfanf  ftate  of  England  !     T*hough  they  coCild  not 
fuccccd  in  expelling  the  Viceroy  from   Ireland  by  their  armsy^  they 
accompliflied  it  by  the  terrors  of  excomn^uni cation,  which  cbmpeiled 
fapifts  of  aH  defcriptions,  nay,  even  his  own  relativm,  to  abandon  him. 
This  power,  which  is  peculiarly  terrific  at  this  time,  is  often  ufcd 
by  the  Papift  clergy  to  annoy  and  harrafs  the  king's  fubjefts,  and  to 
obftruA  the  courfe  of  diftributive  juftice.     During  all  thefe  proceed- 
ings, they,  in  many  of  their  manrifefto^s,  expreffed  the  mofi  inviolable 
loyalty  to  the  iing.     When  they  fucceeded    in   completely  fubverting 
iiis  government,  they  evinced  a  ftrong   attachment  to  the  republic  j 
for  they  prefented  two  addreffes  to  the  Rump  Parliament^  one  in  1652; 
the  other  jin  the  year  1653,  ^"  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  to' 
be  found  :  *'  That  they  did  readily  iubjeft  and  put  their  confcicnces, 
livesj  and   fortunes,    as   in   a  fanduary,    under    the  protection  of 
this    commonwealth,    having    ever    fince    walked    peaceably,    and 
in  due  conformity  to  the  Government/ without  the  lead  defe^lon 
therein  :  that,  contrary  to  your  known  pious   intentions^  maniftefted 
-in  the  faid  aft  for  fettling  Ireland,  they  do  apprehend,   that  thejr 
may  be   poftponed  or  neglcQed :  that  feveral   of  them  are  able  to 
,  ,   make  appear  their  conjlant  good  affection  and  adherence  to  the  common^ 
fvealth  *,  for  whom  a  competent  time  to  be  allowed,  to-make  out  the 
fame,  is  moft  humbly  fupplicated  f."     Thefe  petitions  were  prefentei 
by  the  agents  of  the  Iriflb,  at  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
England,  and  entered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Rump  Parliament.     It  is 
well  known,  that  the  leaders  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
of  the  confpiracy  which  preceded  it,  meant  to  have  formed  a  lepublic 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Conftitution,  and  to  have  feparated  Ireland  from 
England,  with  the  aid  of  the  French.     Some  of  thefe  leaders  declared 
this  upon  oath,  before  the  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament.    This  incendiary  admits,  that  **  the  abufes,  injuries,  or  in- 
fults,"  which  he  pretends  that  the  Roman  Catholics  endured,  were 
the  real  caufe  of  this  treafonable  confpiracy  and  xebellion;  and  he 
therefore  allows  that  they  were  the  chief  promoters  of  it ;  for  he  fays, 
^<  Had  a  reform  in  Parliament — had  a  total  emancipation  of  the  Ro- 
man Cathoiics-r*^been  granted  to  the  people,  by  the  Irifli  Parliament, 
all  the  orators  of  the  human  race  might  nave  preached  revolution  to. 
the  Irifh  people,  j^d  would  have  preached  in  vain.     If  a  republican 
party  is  a  great  caufe  of  the  rebellions  in  Ireland,  yet  there  is  none 
which  can  be  fo  eafily  removed  ;  give  them  no  topic,  in   any  real 
exifting  abufe,  by  which  they  can  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.'* 
The  ^nfwer  to  this  IS  very  obvious.     They  enjoyed  what  they  now 
claim,  till  the  Revolution;  and  yet  they  were  conftantly  guilty  of 
treafonable  confpiracies  and  rebellions,  in  -  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
bulls  and  epifttes,  and  agreeably  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlieir 
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religion. 


rdfgioii»  for  nearly  ae6ye«r6  pievious  to  that  period.  On  thebresk* 
iog  0ttt  of  the  dreadful  rebellion  in  1641,  foity-one  P^^i/£  memb^ri 
ipeic  ^pdled  from  Parliament,  for  being  engaged  ia  it*.         ^ 

*'  Tantum  religio  potuit  ftiadere  malorum/* 

Thb  writers  mentions  the  Union,  as  the  eighth  and   lad  caufe  of 

rjpttlar  difcontent  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  thelrifti 
.  Oman  Catholics  fiiould  be  difpleafed  with  a  perpetual  incorporation 
of  the  two  iilands,  as  they  have  been  inceiTantly  endeavouring  tofepa- 
late  them,  with  the  afTiftance  of  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire, 
dver  fince  the  year  1538,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Paul 
III.  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Engliih  Monarch.  He 
collets  and  abridges  the  common- place  arguments  ufed  by  jacobins 
lod  republicans  againft  it  i  and  he  fays,  **  the  next  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  was  the  fecurity  it  would  give  to  the  property  of  Pro- 

.  tcftants.  But  this  fecurity  might  have  been  more  perfefily  produced, 
by  afiimiiating  the  Catholics  entirely  with  the  Proteftants  ^  and  to  this 
i^eafure  recourfe  muft  be  had  at  laft,  with  or  without  an  union." 
This  cannot  be  done  by  any  ad  of  the  Legiflature ;  nor  can  we  enter- 
tain any  hopes  of  its  accomplifhment,  while  the  Papifts  acknowledge 
the^  fupremacy  oi^i  foreign  princey  and  adhere  to  the  impious  tenets  of 
the  gemrtd  councils  and  canons  of  their  church.  ■  Dr.  Troy,  titular 
Archbifbop  of  Dublin,  tells  us,  in  his  Paftoral  Inftrudtion,  publiihed 
there  in  I'jijy  th^t  they  are  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality, 
sukd  that  all  Roman  Catholics  are  obliged  implicitly  to  adhere  to  them  j 
and  Mr.  Francis  Pluwdeny  in  his  Cafe  Stated,  makes  the  fame  affer- 
^ons*  Dr.  Troy,  in  that  work,  among  many  general  councils  which 
Be  fays  are  infallible,  mentions  the  following : — the4thX^/^rtfiry  A.D. 

.  1215,  Lyonsy  i%T^^ConJiancey  i^i/^^rent,   IS^S*     Now  the  reader 
will  find  the  following  doctrines  inculcated  in  them,  as  the  facred  and 
indifpenfable  duty  of  Roman  Catholics :  That .  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics ;  that  they  are  bound  to  depofe  and  murder  heretical  prin- 
CO  and  governors,  and  to  extirpate  heretics  of  every  defcription,  when- 
ever they  are  abk  to  do  fo.    The  woeful  efFe£ls  of  thefe  Impious  tenets 
iirere  experienced  in  Ireland,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  previous  to 
die  Revolution ;  during  ^bich  fpace,  the  Iriih  Roman  Catholics  en- 
jlpyed  thof^ .privileges,  which  they  .  now  claim,  as  the  means  of  their 
conciliation*     But  can  any  rational  perfon  expert,  that,  by  conceding 
them,  that  effect  would  be  produced  ?  when  Mr.  F,  Plowdcn  fays,  ifl 
>is  Cafe  Stated,  publiihed  in  1791,  "  If  any  one  fays,  or  pretends  to 
infinuate,  thiat  the  modern  Roman  Catholics,  who  wcrcthe  late  6b- 
Je«a  of  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  differ  in  one  ista  from  their  ancef- 
tpfs,  he.either  deceives  himrelf,ar  he  wiflies  to  deceive  others.    Sm" 
per.ibdent  is  more  emphatically  defcriptive  of  our  religion,  than  our 
jurifprudence." 


*  IiUh  CotninoBs'  JournaUt.  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 
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We  are  well  inferoi^dy.  ihoii  this  pamphlet  has  been  re-priated,  un 
DuMiOi  bf4Iugh  Fttzpatrick.»  {fbokfeller  smd  (lationerto  the  Popifli 
College  of  Maynooth.  As  Fitepatriclc  would  not  venture  to  pttUifli 
any  thing  whatfoevcr,  without  the  fanSion  of  the  governor  of  that 
feminary,  to  whom  he  is  completely  fubfervient,  it  is  furprifing  that 
gratitude  to  the  Proteftant  State,  for  endo^Aring  it,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence,  fiiould  not  reftrain  them  from  allowing  fo  inflammatory  a:  Work 
to  bepublifhed,  paruculafly  as  it  feverely  refledls  on  the  adminiftratioil 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  has  ufed  the  mofl  ftrenuous  excctions  tocon« 
ciliate  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics.  \The  following  paragraph,  joined 
to  what  we  have  already  quoted,  mud  convince  the  reader  of  its  lioC-» 
tile  defigns  towards  Lord  Hardwicke's  adminiftration.  It  ftates^  ift 
the  third  caufe,  that  Government,  by  infulting  the  people,  '*  makes 
rebellion  appear  not  only  generous,  but  facred.  Can  we  wonder  that 
opinion,  its  firmeft^nd  moft  refpeSable  fupport,  proves  vifionary,  and' 
9II  its  authority  refts  upon  the  odious,  the  difgraceful  affiftance  of  the 
halter  and  the  fword  ?" 


4^/moirs  of  the  ^Life^JVrifingSy  and  Correfpondtnce^  of  Sir  m 

.  *  Jones* 

(Concluded  from  Fol.    XXL  P.  2^9.; 

WE  now  refnme  our  account  of  this  Volume,  in  which  the 
fence  of  one  of  our  members  has  occafioned  too  long  a  delay. 
Much  about  this  time  (1768}  Sir  W.  Jones  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Charles  Reviczki,  a  German  Cbuntf  afterwards  Ambaflk* 
dor  to  the  Englifh  Court ;  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  of  great  fcho* 
laftic  attainments,  and  warmly  attached,  like  himfelf,  to  the  puiu 
fuit  of  Eiftern  literature,  in  which  his  proficiency  was  very  confider- 
able.  With  this  perfon  he  maintained  a  ftriS  and  friendly  corret 
pondence,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  but  principally  in  the 
latter,  in  which  he  wrote  with  equal  purity,  elegance,  and  eafe«  Wc 
(hall  give  the  firft  letter  .of  the  feries.  i 

"  Mr.  JoMEs  to  G.  Rbviczki, 

'*  How  pleafing  was  that  half  hour  to  me  in  which  we  converied  on 
Perfian  poetry,  our  mutual  delight.  I  confidered  it  the  conunenceinecit  of 
a  mofl  agreeable  friendfhip  and  intercourie  between  us;  bat  my  expe^i» 
tiOns  are  difappointed  by  the  circumflances  in  which  we  are  unavoidabljr 
placed;  for  my  bu(in«(s  will  conAnc  me  to  the  country  longer  than  Iwifli; 
and  you,  as  I  am  informed,  are  preparing  to  return  immodiateiy  to  6cr* 
many.  I  have,  therefore,  to  lament  that  our  intimacy  is,  as  it  were,  nip« 
ped  in  the  bud.  I  am  not,  however,  without  this  confolation,  that  if  I  can* 
not  perfonally  converfe  with  you,  I  can  at  lead  correfpond  with  you,  and 
thus  enjoy  the  fatisfadlion  ariting  from  a  communication  of  our  fentimeats 
and  lludies.  In  mentioning  ourfiendshi/?,  I  (liall  not,  I  truft,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  improper  freedom.  Similarity  of  iludies,  fondnefs  for  polite 
literature,  congenial  purfuits,  and  conformity  of  fentiments  are  the  great 
bonds  of  intimacy  amongft  mankind*    Our  /ludies  and  purfuits  are  tha 

tamCf 
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ftme,  wkh  this  difierene^  indeed,  diat  you  lire  already  deeply  verfed  lit 
oriental  learning,  whilft  I  am  inceHantly  labouring  vrith  all  iiiiy  might  to 
obtain  a  proficiency  in  it.  But  I  will  not  allow  you  to  excel  me  in  partlai^' 
Itty  for  thofe  ftudies,  iince  nothing  can  exceed  my  delight  in  them*  From 
my  earliest  years,  I  was  charmed  with  the  ]>oetry  of  the  Greeks ;  nothing  I 
then  thought  could  be  more  fublime  than  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  nothing 
fweeler  than  Anacreon,  nothing  more  poliftied  or  elegant  than  the  golden 
Remains  of  Sappho,  Archilochus^  AIcxus,  and  Simonides ;  but  when  I  had 
tafted  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  and  Perfians  ••♦•*•• 

"  The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  lofl;  but  from  the  context,  and  the  an- 
fwer  of  Reviczki,  we  may,  conclude  that  it  contained  an  elaborate  pane- 
gyric on  Eaftem  poetry,  exprefled  with  all  the  rapture  which  novelty  in- 
]|>ire89  and  in  terms  degrading  to  the  Mufes  of  Greece  and  Rome.'* 

The  reader  will  collcft  from  this  the  principal  fubje£t  of  their 
correfpondence :  it  is  not  extremely  interefting,  unlefs  to  the  admirers 
of  Aftatic  Poetry,  on '  the  beauties  of  which  it  enthufiaftically  expa« 
tiates,  occafionally  iiftroducing  (hort  extrads  of  fingular  tafte  and 
beauty. 

It  appears,  that  Reviczki  was  in  England  during  the  difgraceful 
fcenes  which  took  place  in  confeouence  of  the  political  frenzy  ex- 
cited by  Wilkes,  and  his  worthlefs  abettors.  -The  impreffion  which 
they  made,  could  not  be  favourable  to  the  notions  entettaided  abroad, 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Briti(h  Conftitution,  and,  therefore,  SirW, 
Jones  found' it  neceifary  to  advert  to  them,  in  one  of  hit  letters. 

•  *♦  If  I  were  not  a  fincere  lover  of  truth,  and  averfe  from  all  diflimula* 
lion,  I  fhould  lament  that  our  capital  has  fallen  under  your  infpe^lion  in 
tbefe  times  of  turbulence  and  diftradtion,  When  the  liberty  of  my  country  for 
vniverfaliy  celebrated,  has  degenerated  into  unbridled  licentioufnefs,.  not 
to  fay  outrage.  The  original  form  of  our  conflitution  is  almofl  divine } 
to  (uch  a  degree^  that  no  (late  of  Rome  or  Greece,  could  ever  boad  one 
fuperior  to  it,  nor  could  Plato,  Axiilotle,  nor  any  legiflator,  even  conceive 
a  more  perfect  model  of  a  flate.  The  three  parts  which  compofe  it  are  fo 
harmonioufly  blended  and  incorporated,  that  neither  the  flute  of  Arilloxe- 
nus,  nor  the  lyre  of  Timotheus,  ever  produce4  more  perfeft  concord. 
What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  devife  a  conftitution,  which,  while  it^ 
guards  the  dignity  of  tha  (bvereignty  and  liberty  of  the  people,  from  any 
encroachment  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  nobility,  preferves  the 
ibrce  and  majefty  of  the  laws  from  violation^  by  the  popular  liberty  ?  This 
was  the  cafe  formerly  m  our  ifland,  and  would  bi  lo  ilill,  if  the  folly  of 
fome  had  not  prompted  them  to  fpur  on  the  populace  in  (lead  of  holding 
them  in.  I  cannot,  therefore,  reftrain  my  indignation  agaiufl  fFilkes,  a 
bold  and  able>  but  turbulent  man,  the  very  torch  and  firebrand  of  fedition ; 
but  what  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  the  honour  and  confiflency  of  fome  of 
our  n^obility,  who,  after  having  given  him  their  countei^nce  and  fupport^ 
ftamefully  deferted  and  betrayed  him/' 

What  ideas  of  political  harmony  the  blended  muHc  of  TimotbeuSt 
and  Ariftoxenus  might  produce  in  his  own  mind,  we  know  not;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  great  degree  of  information  could  be  conveyed  by 
it,  to  his  lefs  enlightened  corrcfpondent ;  the  h&f  however,  is,  that 
lie  always  treated  this  fubjeft  with  the  a&e«^ation  of  an  academick^ 

rather 
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rather  than  with  theprofDund  and  cotnprebenfire  views,  of  a-ftatift. 
It  was,  indeed,  impoflible  for  Sir  W.  Jones  to  fpeik  of  ajijp:  diifig* 
without  exhibiting  Arong  marks  of  fancy  and  ingenuity,  but  wc'intift 
be  permitted  to  fay,  that  we  think  hitn  lefs  fuccefsfui  on  this  copic 
than  on  any  other.  The  political  papers,  injudicioufly  prefcrved 
amdng  his  printed  works,  evince  no  particular  knowledge  of  the 
great  pra<9:ical  principles  of  our  Conftitution,  and  have  been  furpa&df, 
in  their  own  way,  ,by  writers  oT  very  inferior  note. 

During  his  reiiJence  at  Althorpe,  he  paid  frequent  vifits  to  Ox* 
ford,  in  one  of  which  he  made  an  excurfion  to  Foreft  Hill,  the  aa« 
cien.t  feat  of  the  Powels,  and  the  iiccarional  refidence  of  Milton, 
whofc  firft  wife,  Mary  Pi/wcl,  was  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  Oi 
this  little  adventure,  he  gave  an  account:  to  Lady  Spencer,  in  a  letter 
which  will  ever  be  confidered  as. a  beautiful  model  of  chafie  and  eie* 
gant  defcrlption. 

**  The  hec*6flary' trouble  of  correding  the  firft  printed  llieets  of  my  hif 
lory',  prevented  me  to  day  from  paying  a  proper  refpedl  to  the  memory  of 
ShaLefpeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was  refolved  to  do  all  the 
'lionpur  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet^  and  fet  out  in  the  morning  in  conv 
■pany  with  a  friend,  to  vtfit  a  place  where  Milton  fpent  lome  part  of  li& 
life,  arid  where,  in  all  probability,  he  compofed  (everal  of  hisearlieft  pnn 
du^ions.  It  \%  a  fmall  village  fituated  on  a  pleafant  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  Oxford,  and  called  Foreft  Hill,  becaufe  it  formerly  lay  contiguotis  to 
A  foreft,  which  has  (iriee  been  cut  down,  ^he  poctchofe  this  place  for  re- 
tirement after  his  fiifl'  marriage,  and  he  defcribes  the  beauties  of  his  retreat 
in  that  fine  paflage  of  his  L'Allegro :         . 

Sometimes  walkings  not  unfeen* 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  greea. 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand* 

Whiftles  o  er  the  furrow'd  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  fingeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  fcytbe ; 

And  ev'ry  (hephcrd  tells  his  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Strait  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleafurev  , 

Whilft  the  landfcape  round  it  meafures: 

RufTet  lavirns,  and  fallows  grey  ' 

Where  the  Aibbling  flocks  do  itray : 

Mountains,  on  whofe  barren  breaft. 

The  labVing  clouds  do  often  reft  J '^    " 

Meadows  trim,  with  dailies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  fees, 

Bofom'd  high  in  tufted  trees« 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  fmoket. 
From  betwixt  two  agred  oaks.  &c* 

'f  It  was  neither  the  proper  fcafon  of  the  year>  not  tint  of  iImi  d^r  f» 
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licar  alt  the  rami  foonds,  and  fee  all  the  objeds  iQent toned  in  this  defcrip- 
tion;  but,  by  a  pleating  concurrence  of'  circuoa (lances,  we  were  ialuted 
upon  our  approach  io  the  village  with  (he  mulic  of  the  moyi^er  and  his 
ilcythe ;  we  law  the  ploughman  intent  upon  his  labour,  and  the  milkmaid 
returning  from  her  country  enoployment. 

"  As  we  afcended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objeds,  the  agree- 
able (lillnefs  and  natural  (iinplicity  of  the  whole  fcene,  gave  us  the  highe/l 
pleafure.  We  at  length  reached  the  fpot,  whence  Milton  undoubtedly 
took  moft  of  his  images ;  it  is  on  the  top  oF  the  hill,  from  which  there  is  a 
moft  extenfive  profped  on  all  fides:  the  diflant  mountains  that  Teemed  to 
fupport  the  clouds,  the  villages  and  turrets,  partly  Qiaded  with  trees  of 
the  fineft.  verdure,  and  partly  raifed  above  the  groves  that  furrounded 
them,  the  dark  plains  and  meadows  of  a  grey  if))  colour,  where  the  fheep 
*were  feeding  at  large,  in  fhort»  the  view  ofsthe  ftreams  and  rivers,  con* 
▼inced  us  that  thire  was  not  a  fingle,  ufelefs  or  idle  word  in  the  above- 
mentioned  defcription,  but  that  it  was  a  mofl  exa6t  and  lively  repre- 
fejitatioQ  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  pailaee,  which  has  always  been 
•dmired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  its  exadaefs, 
.After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  over  this  en- 
chanted ground,  we  returned  to* the  village. 

''  The  poet's  houfe  was  clofe  to  the  church,  the  greafefl  part  of  it  hat 
Xeen  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  l)eloRg8  to  an  adjacent  farm,  I  am 
informed  that  feveral  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand,  were  found  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  laft  in  poflTelfion  of  the  ertate*  The  tradition  of  his  nav; 
ing  lived  there  is  current  among  the  villagers:  one  of  them  (hewed  us  a 
ruinous  wall  that  made  part  of  his  chamber,  and  I  was  much  pleafed  with 
another,  who  had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  but  recolleded  him  by 
the  title  of  The  Poet. 

**  It  mufl  not  be  omitted  that  the  groves  near  this  village  are  famous  for 
nightingales,  which  are  fo  elegantly  defcribed  in  the  Penfierofo.  Mofi  of 
the  cottage  windows  are  overgrown  with  fweetbriars,  vines  and  honey- 
fttckles,  and  that  Milton's  habitation  ha9  the  fame  ru flic  ornament,  we  may 
conclude  from  his  defcription  of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow. 

Thro'  the  fwcet-briar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twifled  eglantine : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  he  meant  a  fort  of  honey- fuckle  by  the  eglantine; 
though  that  word  is  commonly  ufed  for  thefweet-briar,  which  he  could  not 
nentton  twice  in  the  fame  couplet. 

"  If  I  eVer  pafs  a  month  or  fix  weeks  at  Oxford  in  the  Summer,  I  (haH 
be  inclined  te  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  maniion,  and  to  make  a  Mi- 
mi  for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honour  of  Milton,  the  mod  perfect  fcholar,  as 
^  well  as  the  fublimeft  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced.  Such  an  h(h 
Bour  will  be  lefs  fplendid,  but  more  fincere  and  refpedful,  than  all  (he 
pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon."  I  have  the  honouCi  &c.'* 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  account  which  he  received 
on  the  fpot,  be  founded  in  £a£l ;  the  refidenc*  of  a  ptiblic  man,  Hl^c 
Milton,  could  have  been  only  temporary  in  this  fecluded  sianfion, 
and  he  was  too  converfant  with  the  prefs,  to  have  left  many  manu- 
fSpripts.  The  tradition,  however,  while  it  juftifies  the  writer,  proves 
the  veneration  with  which  the  name  of  our  great  poct^  was  there  re- 
^arood* 
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In  1770,  yrQ  find'Sir  W,  Jones  at  Nice,  with  the  family  of  Lord 
Spencer;  here,  and  at  Spa,  he  continued  for  fome  months,  during 
which,  he  wrote  feverai  letters  to  his  friend  Rcviczici.  Thcfe  ^re 
principally' on  literary  fubjedtsjinterfperfcd  with  querulous  remarks  on 
a  want  of  intereit  in  the  fcencry  and  people"  around  ;  remarks  which 
muft  have  ftriick  his  correfpoiident,  firice,  iq  a  letter  from  Vienna, 
he  thus  delicateTy  notices  thertj,  .  ., 

''  Indeed,  my  dear. Sir,  I  canpot  think  you  much  to  be  pitied,  for  hav- 
ing pait  a  yea<'  in  travelling  through  various  climates  and  regions;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  extrenjely  fortunate  that  you  havti  had  an  opportunity 
vvhich  you  are  well  qualified  to  improve.  You  have  elcaped  t'le  (everity  of 
winter  in  the  mild  and  temperate  climate  of  Italy,  you  haveenjoyed  the  fpring 
in  France  and  England,  and  yoi\are  now  fpending  the  fummer  on  the  con- 
fines  ^of  Germany,*  ina.  place,  which  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  Europe; 
and  vvhereyou  may  fee,  al  a  glance,  an  allemblage  of  various  nations.  Is  not 
this  delightful?  Is  not  the'gteat  advantage  of -travelling  to  explore  the 
characters  of  different  people ?  I. can,  hrtWever,"  eafily  conceive  the  in- 
convenience which  a  man  of  letters^muft  fuflTer  from  the  want  of  means  and 
opportunity  to  purfae.his  Hudie^,'  and  this  alone  is  futHcient  to  diminiQi  th«' 
pleafure  of. it"  '  •  * 

^  The  truth  is,  that  he  felt  himfelf  ill'at  eafe,  uhlefs  he  was  fifr- 
roundcd  ,by  his  books  :  even  at'  Paris,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  manners 
of  the  pebj)le,  he  ariiufed  himfelf  with  what  he  allows,  "  will  per- 
haps make  his  correfpbndeht  fmile,'*"  a  tranflation  of  an  antient  Chi- 
nefe  Ode  !  This  miift  have  coA  him  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble :  hut 
to  his  extraordinary  genius  and  applica\ion  nothing  was'infuperable  ; 
and  w&  are  almoft  perfuaded  that,  if  he  had  travelled  to  Egypt,  he 
would  have  difcovered  the  key  to  the  hieroglypbitk*.  ^ 
.  While  he  was  abroad,  he' wilhed  to  jpay  his  refpefts  to  Voltaire. 

"  I  made,"  he  fays  "  an  ex^urOon  to  Geneva,  in  hopes  of  feeing  Vol- 
'  taire,  buit  was  difappointed.  1  fent  h;im  a  note  with  a  few  verfes,  imply- 
ing that  the  mufe  of  tragedy  had  left  Her  ancient  feat  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  had  fixed  her  abode  oirthe  borders  of  a  lake,  &c.  He  returned  this 
anfwer:  "  The  worft  of  French  poets  find  philofophers  is  almoft  dying; 
age  and  ficknels  have  brought  him  to  his  la^t  day  ;  Ite  can  conyerfe  with 
nobody,  and  entreats  Mr.  Jones  to  fexcufe  and  pity  him.  He  prefents  him 
with  his  humble  refpe61s.*'  But  he  was  not  k)  ill  ashe  imagined  ;'for  he  had 
been  walking  in  his  court,  and  went  into  his  houfe  juft  a§  1  came  to  it.  Tfae 
fervants  flieyved  me  fomclbody  at  a  windoW,  who  they  faid  was  hej  but  I 
had  Icarce  a  glimpfe  of  him.  I  am  inclined  to  thinlCthat  Voltaire  begins  io 
be  rather  ferious,  when  he  finds  himfelf  upon  the  brink  of  eternity;,  and 
that  he  refufes  to  fee  company,,  becaule  he  canhot  difplay  his  former  wit 
and  fprightlinefis."  '    , 

Sir  W,  Jones  was  little  acquainted  with  the  wiles  of  this  hoary 
hypocrite,  who  conftantly  t\fed  the  plea  of  ill  health,  to  avoid  feeing 
fuch  as  were  unlikely  to  be  the- dupes  of  \\\s  (hallow  preteiUioiis,  or 
the  trumpeters  of  his  inordinate  vanity.  The  Gharader  jof  our  tra- 
veller, which  wgsalreidj^jfarniiiar  to  the  French,  abfolutely  precluded 
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the  boptf  of  his  being  either  of  thefe,  and  Voltaire  was  too  cunning 
to  expofe  himfelf.  ,  *'        ,  ^ 

It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  put  the  lad  hand  to  his  tragecjy  of 
Solyman,  with  which  he  appears  at  this  time  tp  be  much  pleafed, 
but  of  which  his  matiirtr,  and  more  fevere  judgment,  probably  dif- 
capproved,  fince  no  traces  o\  it  were  found  among  his  papers.  Poetry 
has  doubtlefs  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs  by  its  difappearance,  but  it 
may  be  quedioned  whether  the  Drama  have  fufFered  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, as  delineation  of  character,  and  intuitive  glances  into  the  human 
breaft,  Wjcre  not,  perhaps,  among  the  charaderiflic  excellences  of 
the  author.  He  aifo  wrote  a  feries  of  effays  on  Education,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  plan.  He  qmtted  the  family  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer foon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of 
the  Law,  as  a  proleifion,  in  Sept.  1770.  Independence,  andade- 
iire  of  acouiring  diftintSlion  in  the  fervice.  of  his  country,  (th6  nobU 
motives  ot  all  his  actions \  (Simulated  him  to  this  determination, 
which  was  juftiiied  by  complete  fuccefis. 

In  announcing  his  intentions  to  Count  Revkzki,  for  whom  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  and  ardent  attachment,  he  takes  leave  of 
**  Oriental  literature  and  poetry;"  and  he  does  it  precifely,  as.a  jea- 
lous lover  takes  leave  of  an  adored  miftrefs,  by  returning  inceiTantly 
to  her  fight.  In  his  valedictory  letter  he  obferves,  that  he  *^  amufed 
himfelf  with  the  choiceft  of  the  Perfian  poets,"  and  that  he  had  laid 
the  plan  of  '^  an  epic  poem,  on  a  nobib  fubjb£l,''  under  the  title  pf ' 
Britanneis!  ^ 

About  this  time  he  fint(hed  his  celebrated  epidle  to  Monf.  du  Perron, 
in  which  he  obferves,  with  a  humourous  reference  to  an  expreffionof 
Cicero's,  that  he  bad  difquieiid  the  French  nation:  this  prod u6lion, 
written  in  French,  with  fuch  purity  and  elegance,  as  to  induce  a  be- 
lief that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  fome  Parifian  belefprit^  was  a  itvfiH 
but  juft  critique  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Zoroaftcr,  in  which  Du 
Perron  had  inferted,  with  the  ufual  petulance  of  his  countrymen,  an 
illiberal  attack  on  the  literature  of   our  Uniyerfittes.      Sir  A/V^iliiam 
eaiily  (hewed,  that  the  communicatipns  exhibited  to  the  world  with 
fuch  prepofterous  importance,  were  a  tifTue  of  palpable  foigeries  ut- 
terly undefervingof^  notice.       Were  French  men  corrigible,  thil 
timely  caftigatton  might  have  been  of  fome  avail ;  and   Monf.  An- 
quetii  would  not  have  further  difgraced  his  old  age,  by  a  publication 
more  idly  liA>orious,  and  more  contemptible  in  every  refpe6l  thaa 
that  which  fell  under  the  lafh  of  his  antagonift. 

In  1 774V  Sir  W.  Jones  gave  his  palmarium  opus,  hi* commentaries 
on  Afiati^  Poetry,  to  the  world.  .  This  ftupendous  work  tftaWiftcd 
hi^  reputation  in  every  part  of  Europe,  as  a  fcholar,  a  man  of  tafte, 
'and  a  poet  of  unrivalled  exceliehce.  It  was  iini(hed,  Lord  Tetgif- 
mouth  informs  us,  in  the  twenty*thtrd  year  of  his  age  f  but  with  a 
juft  fdicitude  for  his  own  reputation^  and  a  proper  refpeft  for  thd 
public,  he  fubmittcd  the  manufcript  to  bi^  friends,  to  whpfe  critical 
reoiarks  he  always  attended  wlcb  a  modefly  t^  ^as  probably  found 
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more  admirers  than  imitators.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar:  we  have  no  acconnt  of  his  fuccefs,  but  as  he  makes  no, com- 
plaint, it  probably  equalled  his  expedations.  With  the  general  efti- 
mation  in  which  he  ftood,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  abundant 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  and  yet,  every  day  brought  him  new  acccflion 
of  fame.  '  . 

Amo/jg  his  learned  correfpondents,  we  find  the  refpeflable  name 
of  H.  Schultens,  a  profound  fcholar,  and  the  boaft  of  the  Dutch  Univer;- 
fities.  Fiom  him  we  have  feveral  valuable  letters ;  in  general,  they 
turn  on  Afiatic  literature,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  Sir  W. 
Jones  ;  but  there  are  fcattered  among  them  little  particulars  of  domef- 
tic  hiftory,  which  cannot  be  read  without  intereft.  One  of  thcfe  wc 
fliall  feledij,  with  the  noble  editor's  judicious  obfervations  upon  it. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  new  office*,  as  an  introdudlion  to  'Tome* 
thing  more  honouraDle  and  lucrative;  and  as  to  the  lofs  of  your  liberty^  1 
regret  it  rather  on  my  acQOunt,  than  on  yours.  No  one,  not  even  an  EngliOr 
niai),  can  object  to  fcrvice  for  the  public  good,    which  is  the  jufl  recom^ 
pence  oF  virtue  andmerit.     To  me,  however,  your  confinement  is  griev* 
oils,  for  if  I  was  difappointed  in  the  expedlation  of  feeing  you,  when  yoa 
were  your  own  mailer,  I  can  fcarcely  now  indulge  a  diftant  hope  of  thai 
pleafiire.     Do  not,  however,  leave  me  in  defpair :  you  have  fifly-nineaf^ 
Ibciatcs  ;  fome  interval  of  leifure  may  occur,  and  if  it  fliould,  do  not  neg. 
Ie6l  it,  but  run  over  and  make  us  happy  by  the  enjoyment  of  yout  com- 
pany and  oonverfation.     It  is  not  from  want  of  inclination  that  I  do  not 
pay  you  another  vifit,  the  recolledion  of  the  pleafure  I  had  in  your  fociety 
IS  fb  Hrongly  imprelfed  upon  me,,  that  T  have  nothing  more  anxipuily.  at 
heart,  than  to  fly  over  t6  yoi|  with  all  fpeed,  that  I  may  again  enjoy  it. 
Neither  is  it  want  of  time,  that  detains  me,  for  my  office  which  exclufively 
occupies  me  for  nine  months,  leaves  me  at  liberty  Jhe  remaining  three./ 
What  is  it  then  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,,  nor  blufh  to  reveal  to  my  friend 
*  that  when  my  purfe  is  heavier,  I  Qiall  find  the  journey  to  you  lighterf .' 
*•  The  foil  of  Oriental  literature  in  Holland,  as.elfewhere,  is  fcarren; 
it  produces  only  the  mere  conveniences  of  life,  but  no  fuperfluities  what- 
ever.    I  roufl,  therefore,  defer  all  hope  of  acconi pi i filing  a  journey  to  En- 
gland, without  fome  unexpecled  improvement  of  my  ci  re  urn  (lances.     I 
Iball  however,  bear  my  lot,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  patience.     Having 
mentioned  tliis  fubje^  to  you,  I  will  add  fomething  ih  which,  you  may.el- 
fentially  ferve  me/    With  a  view  to  improving  my  fortune,  and  procuring 
that  aftiuence,  which,  though  it  may  be  difpeitfed  with,  is  moll  acceptable 
to  Ihofe  who  poffefs  it,  I  have  determined  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
pupil^  to  receive  him  into  my  houfe  and  fuperintend  his  morals  ancl  edu- 
cation*    I  am  particularly  anxious,  however,  that  he  fhould  be  of  your 
.^  country,  not  only  becauie  the  fyflem  qf  private  education  is  little  known 
or  followed  here,  but  becaufe  it  would  be  more  agre^eable  to  me  to  part 
with  Tfiy  liberty  to  an  Engliiliman  (you  fee  how  openly  I  (peak)  from  whom 
I  might  expecl  a  more  fubflantial  recompence.     My  paper  will  not  allow 


*  Commiffioner  of  Bankrupts. 
t  An  Arabic  proverb  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  the  writer. 
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nie  to  fay  much  inore.  Oblige  me  with  a  few  lines  in  reply ;  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  willingly  aflift  me  as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  Ihe  flri(fleft  attention  on  my  part,  to  any  requeil  from  you  which  I 
can  jjoflibly  execute.  My  wife  fends  her  beft  compliments  to  your  excel- 
lent mother  and  lifter.  Farewel,  my  dear  Junes,  and  continue  to  honour 
me  with  your  elk'cm.  H.  A.  SchXjltens. 

"  At  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, I  cannot  but  acknowledge  a  diipolition  to  fympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
ihe* learned',  writer,  and  participate  the  regret  wiiich  he  exprefles,  at  the 
deprk'atioh  of  the  ioclety  of  his  friend,  frorh  his  want  of  means  to  defray 
the  ex  pence  of  a  journey  to  England.  At 'this  period,  Schultens  enjoyed' 
an  extenfiy<?  i:epiUation,  and  was  perhaps  the  objed  of  envy  to  many, 
who,  without  any  claim  to  diliinclion,  polTefTed  that  opulence  which,  with 
all  his  indefatigable  labours  in  cultivating  and  promoting  literature,  he  had 
fiotbeen  able  to  procure.  We  feel  the  more  for  him,  becanfie  his  complaints, 
(if  file  confidential  communication  of  liis  circumftances  authorize  the  ex- 
prcffioii)  are  neither  deficient  in  dignity,  nor  refignation.  In  truth,  tb« 
ink€t  of  literature  which  he  had  choien  t6  cultivate,  '•was  more  calculated  to 
produce  a  harveft  of  celebrity,  than  profit.*' 

We  could  have  wifhed  that  the  anfwcr  to  this  afFefting  letter  had 
been  written  with  more  warnicli,  but  it  is  probable  Sir  W,  Jones,  a| 
thistime,^  wasdiftra6}ed  by  many,  and  various  purfuits.  Weobferv« 
with  pleafure^  however,  that  this  amiable  mah,  and  truly  excellent 
fcholar,  did  not  long  feel  the  prefTure  of  want-;  for  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  happened  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,-  he  fucceedfid  to  the  profcfforfliip  of  Oriental  literature. 
•'In  1778,  he  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  the.  fpeeches  of  IfactiSi 
a*  work  which  required  **  the  united  qualifications  of  qlaflical  erudi- 
tion and  legal  knowledge,  and  which  he  difcharged  with  ecjual  plea- 
fure  and  fuccefs."  The  accuracy  of  this  work  can  only  be  eftimated 
by  thofc  who  have  compared  it  verbatim  with  the  original;  a  taft 
which  the  writer  of  this  knows  that  he  more  than  once  underwent. 
The  introduction,  which  is  written  with  uncommon  elegance,  is  a 
legal  tre^fure. 

He  was  now    fomewhat  immeffed   in   politics:     the   war  with 
America  raged   violently,  and   Sir  W.   Jones,  with  his  accuft^ined 
ardour,  took  the  fide  of   the  infurgents.      He  was  a  whig  from  edu-  ^ 
cation  and   habit ;  his  chief  friends  were  among  the  leaders  of  that 
party,  and  he  was^eafily  induced  by  his  alFe£lion  to  decide  on  a  queu^o^. 
which  he  had  inveftigated,  rather  as   a  philofophcr  than  a  practical 
politician.     It   i^"  curious  to  obferve,   however^  the  wcrkiogs  ^^ 
xniud  inflexibly  upright :  he  approves  with  cautious  re ferve,  nndmort 
frequently  laments  the   violence,    and   difconlant   hnguage  of  »^ 
friends,    than  he   praifes  their  energy,  or  adopts  their  argumentSj 
Had  it  been  the  fate  of  Sir  W.  Jones  to  enter  Parliament,  he  wouW 
have  been  an  infulated  being,  agreeing  with  no  party,  .and  producing 
na  conviftipn.     He  was  not,  however,  of  this  perfuafion  'y.  and|  »'* 
duced  by  the  advice  aod  Ciicouragemcot  of  fcyeral  rcfpefl^'®  *^5"J^ 
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faers  of  .the  Univerfity,  declared  his  intentioh  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Oxford: 

Iji  the  interim  he  had  written  a  Latin  Ode  to  Liberty,  under  the 
aifTumed  name  of  Julius  MeUfigonus,  an  ingenious  anagram  of  GuU-t 
eiiBus  Jonefius:  it  was  in  the  Alcaic  meafgre,  and  cenainly  Alcseus 
himfeU  would  not  have  bluihed  to  own  fo  pure,  fo  elegant,  and  fu 
fpirited  aperformance.  It  was  ftrongly  lindtured,  however,  with  his 
political  principles,  and  miift  have"  been  confidered,  by  the  ruling 
party,  as  an  open  aft  of  hoftllity  : — yet,  to  fhew  the  independence  of 
His  mind,  it  was  fent  into  the  world,  attire  very  time  that  he  was  foli- 
citing,  from  the  friendfhip  of  Lord  North,  the  appointment  of  a; 
Judgeftiip  in  India.  Such  a  ftep,  as  he  truly  fays  in  a  letter  to  the 
K.ev.  E.  Cartwright,  '*  fufficiently  proves,  that  no  views  or  connedlion^ 
cou'ld  prevent  him^  from  declaring  his  honeft  fentlment-,  when  he 
thought  they  might  be  ufeful  to  his  country."    P.  175.  '  , 

He  tranfmiited  a  copy  of  this  Ode  to  his  friend  Schultens,  together 
with  a  requeft  of  aflillancc  in  the  approaching  ftrirggle.  How  Schul- 
tens  could  affift  him,  does  not  appear  5  but  hi§  anfwer,  with  every  ten- 
der of  friendfhip,  contains  this  remarkable  pailage  : 

*'  Have  you,  however,  no  apprehenfion  that  your  enthufiafra  for  liberty, 
which  is  fo  generally  known,  may,  in  thefe  unpropitious  times,  injure  the 
fuccefs  of  your  caufe  r  Will  thofe  upon  whofe  votes  your  elerlion  depends, 
allow  the^Univerlity  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament  by  Julius  Meleli- 
gonus  ? 

Sehultens  was  right,  the  oppoiitloato  his  pretenfions  afTumed  a 
formidable  appearance,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  conteft  : — indeed^ 
he  left  England  foon  after,  for  the  ampfements  of  Paris,  and  thecon- 
verfation  of  the  Americi^ns  who  fwarmed  thereat  this  period,  and 
whofe  acquaintance  h^  cultivated  with  infinite  afliduity.  /But  he  re« 
folved^  he  fays,  *'  to  write  an  impartial  hiftory  of  the  war,  and  would 
have  gone  to  Holland  to  colleft  intelligence  from  the  American  letters 
there,  if  the  feafon  would  have  admitted."  P.  190.  To  write  the 
hiftory  of  a  war,  with  a  previous  perfuafion  that  it  was  unjuft  on  the 
fide  of  his  country,  and  to  feek  for  information  principally  among  its 
bittereft  enemies,  would  to  any  other  than  Sir  W.  Jones,  afford  no 
very  fatisfaSory  pledges  of  '*  impartiality."  On  the  whole,  we  feel 
no  re^^iet  that  this  hiftory  was  never  written. 

In  1781,  he  refumed  (if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  of  wbat^ 
perhaps,  was  never  abandoned)  his  Arabic  labours, » and  finilhed  an 
cxquilite  tranflaVion  of  feven  ^ocms,  which  make  a  part  of  that  cck-t 
brated  coflevSlion  preferved  in  the  temple  (;f  Mecca.  About  this  time, 
too,  he  gave  the  world  his  treatife  on  the  Law  of  Bailpnehts,  one  of 
the  moft  concife,  accurate,  and  fcientiftc  works  that  ever  appeared 
upon  a  legal  fubjtc^.  Politics  alfo  engrojred  fome  pajt  of  his  attenr 
tion,  he  wrote  dialogues,  made  fpeeches,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  for  Conflitutional  Information  : — but  we  have  no  fatisfac-. 
tion  in  contemplating  thofe  fcenes,  and  therefore  turn  with  eagernefs 
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to  Other  eveilt^.    The  following  letter  to  his  pupil.  Lord  AUhorpe^ 
foon  after  his  marriage,  places  him  in  a  moft  amiable  light: 

*'  0  la  Bella  cosa  difar  niente  !  This  was  my  exclamation,  my  dear  Lotd, 
on  the  12th  of  lall  month,  when  I  foand  myfelf,  as  I  I  hough  t,  at  liberty 
to  be  a  rambler,  or  an  idler,  or  any  thing  I  pleafed;  but  my  mal  di  gdaiom. 
ample  revenge  for  my  abufe  and  contempt  of  it,  when  I  wrote  to  yoa,  by 
confining  me  twelve  days  with  a  fever  and  quinfey ;  and  I  am  now  to 
cramped  by  the  approaching  (bliion  at  Oxford,  that  I  cannot  make  any 
long  excurlion.  X  enclofe  my  tragical  fong  of ''.  a  (liepberdefs  going," 
with  Mazzanti's  mafic,  of  which  my  opinion  at  prefent  is,  that  the  mo- 
dulation is  very  artificial,  and  the  harmony  good,  but  that  Pergoleft 
(whom  the  modern  Italians  are  fuch  puppies  as  to  under-value)  would  have 
made  it  more  pathetic  and  heart-t ending,  if  I  .may  compofe  foch  a  word. 
I  long  to  hear  it  fung  by  Mrs.  Poyntz,.  Pray  prefent  the  enclofed,  in  my 
name,  td  Lady  Althope.  I  hope  that  I  jliall  in  a  fiiort  time  be  able  ta 
think  of  you>  when  I  read  thefe  charming  lines  of  Catullus* 

^  And  foon  to  be' completely  bleft, 
f  Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rife ; 

Who,  hangmg  on  his  mother's  breafl. 

To  his  kno^n  fire  (hall  turn  his  eyes, 
Out-ftretch  his  infant  arms  awhile. 
Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  fmile/ 

*'  What  a  beautiful  picture !  can  Dominichino  equal  it  ?  How  weak  are 
all  arts  in  comparifon  of  poetry  aiKl  rhetoric  !  In  (lead,  however,  of  Tor- 
quatus, 1  would  read  Spencerus.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  have  diicovered 
the  true  ufe  of  the  fine  arts«  namely,  in  relaxing  the  mind  after  toil.  Man 
waft  born  for  la^ur  i  hts  configuration,  -  his  padions,  his  i^eAlefsnefs,  all 
prove  it ;  but  labour  would  wear  him  out,  and  the  nurpofe  pf  it  be  de* 
feated,  if  he  had  not  intervals  o^Aieasure ;  and  unlefs  that  pleafure  be  inno- 
c^t,  both  he  and  fociety  muft  foffer.  Now  what  pleafures  are  marc  harm* 
lefs,  if  they  be  nothing  ell'e,  than  thofe  afforded  by  polite  arts  and  polite 
literature?  love  was  given  us  by  the  author  of  our  being  as  the  reward ^of 
virtue,  and  the  folace  of  care ;  but  the  bafe  and  fordid  forms  of  arti/uiaJ, 

.  (which  I  oppole  to  natural  fociety)  in  which  -we  lire,  have  encircled  that 
heavenly  rofc  with  fo  many  thorns,  that  the  wealthy  alone  c^n  gather  it  with 
prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  pleafure,  to  which  the  idle  are  net 
juftly  entitled,  foon  fatiates,  and  leaves  a  vacuity  in  the  mind  more  unplea- 
i^nt  than  adlual  pain.      A  juft  mixture,  or  interchange  of  labour  and  plea* 

"  fures,  appears  alone  conducive  to  fuch  happineis  as,  this  life  afifbrds,    ^^^' 
wel,  I  have  na  room  to  add  my  ufelefs  name,  and  ft  ill  more  ufelefs  pto(^' 
fions  of  friendfliip.'' 

Matters  had  now  reached  their  cri(Js.  The  Whigs  wrefted  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  timid  hands  of  Lord  North,  a  difgr^P^- 
ful,  \^e  had  almoft  faid  a  traiterous,  peace  was  haftily  patched  up  ^^^^ 
America^  and  as^the  friends  of  Sir  W.  Jones  were  now  all-poweifuli 
he  eaiily  obtaiped,  through  the  folicitation  of  Lord  Afliburton,  the 
,  obje£l  of  his  long  and  anxious  wiflies,  the  appointment  of  a  Jud^c  m 
the  Supreme  Gouit  of  Judicature  at  Bengal :  he  received,  at  the  fame 
tin)C,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  foon  after  took  his  paifagem 
tbff  Crocodile  frigate  for  India,      IPrcvioufly' to  th is,,  however,  he' 
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oiarrkd  Mifs  Shipley,  to  whoii[^  he  had  been  tenderly  attached  for 
many  years,  but  to  whom,  with  equal  delicacy  and  manlinefS|  he  had 
beficated  to  unite  himfelf,  till  he  could  command  Vitxy,  thing  which 
his  aiFeflion  might  deem  neceiTary  to  bet  happinefs. 
'  The  profpedls  which  were  oow  opened,  are  thus  elegantly  defcri* 
bed  by  his  biographer  : 

"  With  what  raptaro  he  himfelf  contemplated  his  new  fituattoii,  may 
be  more  eafily  conceived  than  defcribed.     As  a  magiftrate  of  the  Aipremo. 
court  of  judicature,  he  had  now  that  opportunity  which  he  ever  ardently 
"  defired,  of  devoting  his  talents  to  the  fervice  of  bis  native  country »  and  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  community  in  which  he  reiided;  yvhile  the 
hidory,  antiqaitieit,  natural  produ6lions    arts,  fciences,  ^nd  lit^ature  of 
A(ia,  opened  an  exteniiye  and  almotl  boundlefs  field  to  his  enquiries.     He 
Was-  now  placed  amidti  a  people,  whofe  pretenfions  to  antiquity  had  hi- 
therto eluded  refearch,  and  whole  manners,  religion,  and  cuflums,  fiill  re- 
tained the  fame  chara6terirtica[  peculiarities,  by  which  they  were  originally 
diilinguiHied,    Time,  who  fpreads  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  opinions  and 
works  of  mankind,  who  annihilates  empires  and  the  records  of  their  exiilsnce, 
bad   fpared   the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  followers  of  brama,  and 
amid(l  the  ravages  of  conqueti  and  oppreffions  of  tyranny.  Teemed  to  pro- 
tedl  with  parental  care  fome  of  the  ear  lied  monuments  of  his  reign.     The 
Hindoos,  in  fadj,  prelented  to  the  obfervation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  liv- 
11^  pidure  of  antiquity  \  and  Iilthough  the.  colouring  might  be  fome  what 
faded  and  obfcurea,  the  lineaments  of  the  original  character  were  iXiW  dif- 
cernable  by  the  mod  fuperficial  oblerverj,  whild  he  remarked  them  W4th  dif* 
crimination  and  rapture."         . 

It  is  certain  that  he  aegle£led  none  of  thofe  opportunities ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  improved  them  beyond  the  moH  fanguine  expectations  of 
bis  country.  We  contemplate  his  reiidence  in  India  with  unabated 
and  incelTant  delight :  he  had,  indeed,  adopted,  with  many  fpecula* 
tive  philofophers,  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoos,  a 
race  timid  from  fuperllition,,  and  cruel  from  avarice  f  but  experience 
gave  htm  jailer  views,  and  the  charges,  which  he  annually  deliveced 
to  the  Grand  Juries  oif  Bengal,  evince,  in  their  chaftened  panegyrics, 
the  progreilive  fruits  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge. 

It  is  not  our  deiign,  even  if  we  had  fpace,  to  follow  thisextraordi-. 
nary  man  through  his  multifarious  and  extenfive  purfuits:  we  can 
only  obferve,  that  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice  formed  bis  chief 
concern  \  and  that  every  moment,  which  was  not  cngrofled  by  the 
claims  of  his  high  of&ce,  was  feduloufly  devoted  to  the  moil  adive  re- 
fi^arches  into  the  antient  literature  and  philofophy  of  India,  witiv  a 
fuccefs  that  will  be  feldom  equalled,  and  never,  we  believe,  exceed- 
ed.'  That  noble  inftitution,  the  Afiatic  Society,  was  founded  by  him 
foon  after  his  arrival,  and  he  continued  not  only  to  prefide  over  it 
with  a  parent's  folicitude,-  but  alfo  to  furnHh  its  moft  valuable  matter^ 
as  long  as  it  pleafedthe  Almighty  to  fpare  his  life.  To  him,  what- 
ever ol'  knowledge  may  be  gained  hereafter  of  the  facred  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  mud,  in  no  fmall  degree,  be  referred  ;  as  his  mild  and 
ami^e  manners,,  his  inflexible  love  of  jufticc,  and  fieady  virtue,  Brft 
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won  on  the  fufpicioBs  Bramin,  and  taught  him  to  be  c;omaiunicative 
where  he  could  not  but  refpei^  and  admire.  ^     ^ 

The  hiftory  of  Sir  W.  Jopes  in^India,  in  other  words^  of  his  inde- 
fatigable  labours,  Is  judicioufly  coUeded  from  his  own  correfpond- 
epce,  whieh  we  think  uncommonly  mterefiing.  We  fubjoin  one  of 
the  earlicft  letters,  as  it  proves  that  he  was  already  viiited  by  that  en« 
domical  complaint,  to  which  all  (Iran gers  are,  fooner  or  later,  fub-. 
je£led,  and  which,  at  no  very  diftant  period,  was  deftined  tocutuiort 
his  valuable  labours : 

"  Sir  WnLiAM  Jones  to  Charles  Chapman,  Efq. 

"  Gardens  near  Allijiore,  April  tQ,  1784 
"  Allow  me,  dear  Sir,  to  give  )oa  the  warmeft  thanks  in  my  ow*n  name, 
and  in  that  of  your  infant  lociety,  for  the  plcalure  which  we  have  received 
from  your  interefting  account  of  Cochinchina,  with  considerable  extracts 
from  which  vve  have  been  tavQured  by  our  patrons.  Our  naeetings  are 
well  attended,  and  the  Ibciety  may  really  be  laid,  confidering  the  recent 
time  of  its  eilabliihment,  to  tiouiiiii. 

"  We  hav^  been  rather  indilpofed,  the  weather  being  fuch  as  we  had 
no  idea  of  in  England,  exceffive  heat  at  noon,  and  an  inceil'ant  high  wind 
from  morning  to  night ;  at  this  moment  it  blows  a  hurricane,  a.nd  my  lludy 
reminds  me  of  my  cabin  at  lea.  Our  .way  of  lite,  however,  is  quite  pal- 
toral  in  this  retired  fpot ;  as  my  prime  favourites,  among  all  our  pets  are 
two  large  Er^glilh  Il.eep,''  which  came  with  us  from  Spithead,  and  having 
narrowly  elcaped  the  knife,  are  to,  live  as  long  and  as  happily  with  us  as 
they  can :  they  follow  us  for  bread,  and  are  perfecUy  domeliic.  We  are 
literary  lulled  to  fleep  by  Periian  nightingales,  and  ceafe  to  wonder,  that 
the  Bu'.bul,  with  a  thousand  tales,  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  Oriental  poetry. 
Since  I  am  refblved  to  fit  regularly  in  court  as  long  as  I  am  well,  not  know- 
ing how  foon  I  may  be  forced  to  remit  my  attention  to  bufinefe,  I  ftiall  not 
beat  liberty  to  enter  my  budgerow  till  near  the  end  of  July,  and  miiH  be 
again  in  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  Oclober,  fo  that  my  time  will  be  very  H* 
jpited ;  and  I  fliail  wi(h  if  polHble  to  fee  Benares. 


*      #      «      -K-      •      « 


*'  The  principal  obje6l  of  his  meditated  excurfion  was  to  open  fourccs  or 
information,  on  topics  entirely  new  in  the  repub!ic  of  letters.     The  indil* 
jofition  which  he  mentions,  not  without  apprehenlions  of  its  coptinuance, 
lad  not  altogether  left  him   when  he  commenced  his  journey,  and  during 
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the  progrefs  of  it  returned  with  a  feverity,  which  long  held  the  public  in 
anxious  fufpenfe,  before  any  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  its  favourable 
termination.  •  • ' 

*^  The  aythor  of  thefe  memoirs  faW  him  in  Art^uft  1784 ;  at  the  hoaf^of^* 
friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Moordiedabad,  languid,  exhaulied,  and  emaciated, 
in  a  flate  of  very  doubt.ful  con  vale  fcence  ^  but  his  mind  had  fufl&red  node- 
preflSon,  and  exhibited  all  its  habitual  fervour.  Jn  his  coiwerfation  be 
fpoke  with  rapture  of  the  country,  of  the  novel  jind  ^interefting  fources 
opened  to  its  refearches,  and  fgcmed  to  lament  his  fuflferings,  only  as,iiffp€* 
diments  to  the  profecution  of  them." 

On  his  arrival   in  India,  he  fe'ems  to  Jiave  fixed  the  period  of  hi5 

return  to  the  concludir>g  year  of  the  Iijfl  century,  by  which  time,  he 

prgb^bly.  concluded,  he  (hould  have  acquired  that  eafy  mdependence 
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which  liovUed  his  defires,  and,  what  was  with  him,  perhaps,  an  ob« 
jicft  of  higher  importance,  have  completed  thofe  vaft  objefts  which, he 
already  had  in  contemplation  ;  but  his  a£Fe<5tionate' fears,  for  Lady 
Jones,  who  fuffered  from  the  climate  equally  with  himfcif,  induced 
him  to  haften  her  depar;ture,  with  a  determination  of  following  her  in 
the  couffc  of  the  enfuing  feafon,  by  whith  time  he  flattered  himfelf 
thatbc  ihould  have difcharged  his  engagements  with  the  Government 
of  India.  Lady  Jones  embarked  in  December  1793.  But  Providence 
had  other  ends  in  view,  and  this  feparation  was  eternal  this  health, 
which  had  been  enfeebled  by  repeated  attacks^  was  unable  to^ftrugglc 
againft  what  he  miftook  for  an  ague,  but  which,  in  fadt,  proved  to  be 
an  inflamation  of  the  liver,  and  he  expired,  after  a  fhort  illnefs,  oa 
the  27th  of  April  1794.  The  clofmg  fcenecf  his  life  muft  be  givea 
in  the  words  of  the  noble  biographer : 

*'  I  now  turn  to  the  laft  fcene  of  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The 
few  months  allotted  to  his  exiftence  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Jones, 
were  devoted  to  his  ufual  occupaiions,  and  more  particularly  to  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  whi<!h  alone  detained  him  in,  India,  the  completion  of 
the  digeft  bf  Hindu  and  Mahomtnedan  law.  But  neither  the  confcioufnefs 
of  acquitting  himfelf  of  an  obligation  which  he  had  voluntarily  contradleJ, 
nor  his  inceffant  affiduity,  could  fill  the  vacuity  occalioned  by  the  abfence  * 
of  her,  whofe  fociety  had  fweetened  the  toil  of  application  and  cWeered 
his  honrs  of  relaxation.  ThcMr  habits  were  congenial,  and  their  purfuits  in 
fome  refpeds  fimilar;  his  botanical  re(earches-were  facilitated  by  the^yes 
oi  Lady  Jones,  and  by  her  talqnts  in  drawing  ;  and  their  evenings  were  ge- 
nerally paffed  together,  in  the  perulhl  of  the  beft  modern  authors  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe.  After  her  departure  he  mixed  more  in 
promifcuouslbciety  ;  but  his  affedlions  were  tranlported  with  her  to  his  na- 
tive country.        » 

"  On  the  evening  pf  the  fJOth  of  April,  or  nea^rly  about  that  date,  after 
prolonging  his  walk  to  a  late  hpur,  during  which  he  had  imprudently  re- 
mained in  coiiverfation, -in  an  unwholefome  fituation,  he  called  upon  the 
writer   of  thefe  (beets,  and  complained  of  agueilh  fymptoms,  mentioning 
his  intentipn  to  take  fome  medicine,  and  repeated  jocularly  an  old  pro- 
verb, that  "  an  ague  in  the  fpring  is  medicine  for  a  king.'*     He  had  no  fuP 
picion  at  the  time,  of  the  real  nature  of  his  indifpofition,  which  proved  in 
facl,,to  be  a  complaint  common  iri  Bengal,  an. inflammation  in  the  liver.  The 
diforder  was,  iiowcver,  foondilcovered  by  the  penetration  of  the  phyfician, 
wht)  after  two  or  three  days  was  called  in  to  his  atfillance;  but  it  had  then 
advanced  too  far  to  yield  to  theefiicacy  of  the  medicines  ufually  preicribed, 
and  ihey  were  adminiftered  in  vain.     The  progrels  of  the  complaint  wai 
uncommonly  rapid,  and  terminated  fatai.ly  on  the  27  th  of 'April  1794.   On 
the  morning  of  that  day  his  attendants,  alarmed  at  tne  evident  fymptoms 
of  approaching  diffolution,  came  precipitately  to  call  the  friend  who  has 
now  the  melancholy  tafk  of  recording  the  naournful  event:  not  a  moment 
was  loft  in  repairing  to  his  houfe.     He  was  lying  on  his  bed  in  a  pofture  of 
jiieditation,  and  the  only  fymptbm  of  remaining  life  was  a  fmall  degree  of 
inotionSn  the  heart,  which  after  a   few  feconds  ceafed,  and  he  expired 
without  a  pang  or  groan.     His  bodily^  fuffering,  from  the  complacency  of 
bis  features,  and  the  ^alie  of  his  altitude,  could  not  have  been  fcvere ;  and 
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his  mind  maft  haipe  derived  confoUtion  frooi  Ihofe  fourees  wher«  ha  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  feeking  it>  and  where  alone*  in  our  loft  oaomenls*  it  can 
ever  be  found*  t 

*<  Tte  deep  regret  whidi  I  felt  at  the  timC/  that  the opprehen (ions  of  the 
aUettdant»  of  Sir  Williani  Jones  had  noi  induced  them  to'gire  me  earlier 
Botko  of  the  extremity  of  his  iituation*  is  not  yet  obliterated.  It  would 
bave  aflforded  roe  an  op^xHtunity  of  performing  (he  pleating  but  painful 
€>Qice,  of  footluDg  hislaft  moments^  and  I  Aiould  have  feit  the  iincerefl 
gratiHcalion  in  receiving  his  Utted  commands :  nor  would  it  luive  been  lefs 
^  latisiadory  to  the  public,  to  have  known  the  dying  fentiments  and  beha* 
viour  of  ^ii  man,  who  had  fo  long  and  defervedly  eiYJoyad  fo  large  a  portion 
of  their  edeem  and  admiration. 

'*'  An  anecdote  of  Sir  William  Jones,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not« 
has  been  recorded,  that  immediately  beforehis  diilblution,  he  retired  to  his 
ck>(el  and  expired  in  the  ad  of  aaoration  to  ht»  Creator.  Such  a  circum- 
ilance  would  have  been  conformable  to  his  prevailing  habits  of  thinking 
'  9^vd  refleclion^  but  it  is  )u>(  founded  in  (ad  :  he  died  upon  his.  bed«  and 
in  the  fame  room  in  which  he  had  remained  from  the  commencenieot  of  bis 
indifpofition. 

*•  Tl<e  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  following  day  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  public  ttatjon  :  and  the  numerous  attendants  of  the  mofi 
lelpcdable  Briti(h  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  evinced  their  forrow  for  his  lofs/ 
and  their  refped  for  his  memory.'' 

The  Memoirs  are  clofeJ  by  what  Lord  Teignmouih  modeftly  calls 
a  recapitulation  of  what  had"  been  previoufly  detailed,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  a  mod  deque nt,  iniere(ling»  apd  afFedionate  difplayof  hia 
charaSer,  attainments*  and  virtues.  We  could  with  pleafure  tranf<* 
cribe  the  whole  of  this  mafierly  peroration  ;  but  we  have  already  in- 
dulged too  far,  and  mud  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  the  conclu-f 
ding  fedion  : 

*'  Of  his  private  and  focial  virtues  it  ilill  remains  to  fpeak ;  and  I  could    * 
with  pleafure  expatiate  on  the  independence  of  his  integrity,  his  humanity 
and  probity,  as  well  as  his  benevolence,  which  every  living  creature  par- 
ticipated.        , 

*'  Could  the  figure,  (I  quote  with  pleafure  his  own'words)  inflinds,  and 
qualities  of  birds,  bealts,  inl'eds,  reptiles,  and  fiQ),  be  afcertained, 
either  on  th<^  plan  of  BuflTon,  or  on  that  of  Linnaeus,  without  giving 
pain  to  the  objeds  of  our  examination,  few  fludies  would  afford  us  more 
ibtid  inftrudion,  or  more  exquitite  delight ;  but  I  never  could  learn  by 
vyhaf  right,  nor  conceive  with  what  feelings,  a  naturalid  can  occafion  the 
mifery  of  an  innocent  bird,  and  leave,  its  young,  perhaps,  to  perifti  in  a  cold 
^ei>,  becaufe  it  has  gay  plumage,  and  has  never  been  accurately  delineated, 
oir  deprivt;  even  a  butterHy  of  its  natural  enjoyments,  becaufe  it  has  the  mil- 
fortune  to  be  rare  or  beautiful :  nor  fliall  1  ever  forget  the  couplet  of  Fer- 
daufi,  for  which  Sadi,  who  cites  it  with  appiaule,  pours  bleOings  on  his  de* 
parted  fpirir. 

Ah !  fpare  yon  emmet  rich  in  hoarded  grain. 
He  lives  with  pleafure,  ancj  he  dies  with  pain. 

f'  This  may  be  only  a  confcffion  of  Weaknefs,  and  it^certainly  is  not  meant 
a3  9'  boal'i  of  peculiar  Icnfibllity ;   but  wbatjever  nan>e  may  be  given  to 
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my  opinion,  it  has  facii  an  eflfe^  on  my  conda6^«  that  I  never  would  Aifficr 
(tie  cocila,  whofe  wild  native  woodnotes  announce  the  approach  of  fpring* 
to  be  caught  in  my  garden,  for  the  fake  of  comparing  it  with  Buffon's  .de« 
'  Ibription  ;  though  I  have  often  examinecl.the  domeftic  and  engaging  Mayana^ 
which  <'  bids  us  good  morrow"  at  our  windows,  andexpecU,  as  its  rewards 
little  more  -iJian  fecurity :  even  when  a  fine  young  manii  or  ftangolin  was 
bought  to -me,  agatnft  my  Widi,  from  the  mountains,  I  Solicited  nis  reflo* 
ratiqn  to  his  beloved  rocks,  becauiel  fpund  it  impoffible  to  preferve  him  fi^ 
<x>itifort  at  a  diftance  frora  them* 

''J  have  noticed  his  ciieerful  and  afli^uous  performance  of  filial  and  {x^i^tf 
nal  duty :  ^  to  the  other  virtues  of  Mr^  Jones^(I  quote  th^  teflimony  and 
words  of  pfofeflbr  Bjomfhal,  who  vifited  Oxford  whilft  Sir  William  Jones 
reiided .  there,  pbiigingly  communicated  to  nte  by  Dr.  Ford  of  Mag.  Hall)  ^ 
I  ought  to  add  that  of  filial  duly,  which  he  diiplays  at  all  times  in  the 
xnofl  exemplary  manner.  I  am  not  lingular  in  the  obfervation  here  made* 
'Every  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jones  makes  it  likewife.  I  feel  a  pleafure 
in  dwelling  upon  a  character  that  does  fuch  high  honour  to  human  nature.- 
The  unceafing  regret  of  Lady  Jones  iS  a  proof  of  his  claim  upon  hfer 
conjugal  affections;  and  I  could  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  affability 
of  his  converfation  and  nxanners,  on  his  modefl  unaduming  deportoient, 
nor  can  I  refrain  from  remarking,  that  be  was  totally  free  from  pedantry,  as 
well  as  from  that  arrogance  and  felf-fufficiency,  which  fometimes' accom- 
pany and  difgrace  the  greated  abilities ;  his  piefence  was  the  delight  of 
every  fociety,  which  his  converfation  exhilarated  and  improved. 

"  His  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  naiives  of  character  and  abilities  was  cx- 
tenfive:  he  liberally  rewarded  thofe  by  whom  he  was  ferved  and  affi lied, 
and  his  dependants  were  treated  by  him  as  friends.  Under  this  denomina- 
tion he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  works  the  nanie  of  Bahman,  a  na- 
tive of  Yczd,  and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroafler,  whom  he  retain- 
ed in  his  pay,  and  whofe  death  he  often  adverted  to  with  regret.  Nor  cai} 
I  relifl'  the  impulfe  which  i  feel  to  repeat  an  anecdote  of  what  occurred 
after  his  demile;  the  punditjs  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  him, 
when  I  faw  them  at  a  public  dutb^r,  a  few  days  after  that  melancholy  event, 
could  neither  reflrain  their  tears  for  his  lofs,  nor  find  terms  to  exprefs  their 
admiration  at  the  wonderful  progrefs  which  he  hj^  made,  in  the  fcience) 
which  they  profeded. 

"  If  this  character  of  Sir  William  Jones  be  not  exaggerated  by  the  partial 
lity  of  friendfhip,  we  (hall  all  apply  to  him  his  own  words,  '  it  is  happy 
for  us  that  thi$  man  was  born.'  I^have  borrowed  the  application  of  them 
from  Dr.  Parr,  and  who  more  competent  can  be  found,  to  eilimate  the 
merit  of  the  great  fcholar,  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  this  eulogium  ? 

**  In  the  plealing  oifice  of  delineating  his  virtues,  my  regret  for  his  loft 
has  been  fufpcnded,  "but  'will  never  be  obliterated;  and  whiKl  I  cherifti 
with  pride  the  Tecolle^flion  that  he  honoured  me  with  his  edeem,  I  cannot 
ceafe  to  feel  and  lament  Ihat  the  voice>  to  which  I  lifiened  with  rapture  and 
improvement,  is  Jieard  no  more. 

''  As  far  as  happinefs  may  be  confidered.  dependant  upon  the  atttinm^e^t 
of  our  wiQies,  he  pofTeHed  it.  i^t  the  period  of  his  death,  >by  a  prudent 
attention  to  economy,,  which  never  encroached  upon  his  liberality,  be  acn 
quired  a  competency,  and  was  in,  a  fituation  to  enjoy  dignity  with  inde* 
pendence.  For  this  acq uifition  he  was  indebted  to  the  exertion  of  his  (a-* 
jl^pts  ^i^d  ^bilities^  of  ^nt^r^jles  weU  directed^  an4  afefuliy'iip[4ied  io  the 
*  benefit 
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benefit  of  his  coantry  and-  mankind.  He  had  obtained  a  reputation  which 
mjght  gratify  the  hig'heft  ambition :  and  as  far  as  human  happiiiefs  is  al(b 
connected  with  expectation,  he  had  in  profpecl  a  variety  of  employments, 
the  execution  of  which  depended  only  on  the  continuance  of  his  health 
and  itttelleClual  powers.  I  ftiali  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  common  topic 
•  of  the  vanity  of  human  withes,  proipe6ts,  and  enjoyments,  which  my 
fubje6t  naturally  fuggelis;  but  if  my  reader  (faould  not  participate  that  ac^ 
miration  which  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones  excites  in  my  mind,  -I 
mufi  fubmit  to  the  mortification  of  having  depreciated  a  character,  which 
I' bad  fondly  hoped  would  be  effectually  emblazoned  by  its  own  excellence, 
if  I  did  but  firaply  recite  the  talents  and  virtues  which  coolpired  to^dignify 
and  adorn  it.** 

Thefc  ample  Memoirs  arc  followed  by  an  Appendix,  containing  the  \ 
originals  of  the  letters,  fo  admirably  tranflated  by  Lord  Teignmouth  ; 
the  argument  of  an  Epic. Poem,  which  Sir  W.  Jones  meditatedj  and 
which  is  liable  to  many  ubjeflions ;  a  pleafing  and  inftrudlive  EiTay 
on  the  Hiflory  of  the  Turks ;  and  a  few  unpubliilied  poems,  either 
tranflated  from  the  Pcrfian^  or  produced  in  moments  of  innocent  gai* 
ety,.on  incidentzt  occurrences:,  Ofthcfe,  we  tranfcribc  as  *a  curio- 
fity,  a/^  Song  from  the  Perfian,  parapbrafed  in  the  meafure  of  the 
original." 

"a   song  from  the  Persian  paraphrased  in.  the    measure  br 
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"  Sweet  as  the  rofe  that  fcents  the  gale, 
'  Bright  as  the  lily  of  the  vale,  , 

Ytn  with  a  heart  like  fummer  hail, 
'  Marrin;;  each  bud  *  thou  beared. 

\         Beauty  like  thine  all  nature  thrills. 
And  when  the  Moon  her.circle  fills. 
Pale  (i)e  beholds  thole  rbunder  hills. 
Which  on  the  breall  thou  weareft.  , 

Where  could  thofe  peerlcfs  flowrets  blow ; '  ^  * 

Whence  are  the  thorns  that  near  them  grow  ? 
Wound  me,  but  fmile,  O  lovely  foe, 
^  Smile  on  the  heart  thou  teareft. 

Sighing,  I  view  that  cyprefs  waift, 
Doom'd  to  affiicl  rae  till  embraced ; 
Sighing  I  view  that  eye  too  chafte,   * 
Like  the  new  bloilom  imiling. 

Spreading' thy  toils  with  hands  divine. 
Softly  thou  vvavcft  like  a  pine.  ' 

Darting  thy  Ihafts  at  hearts  like  mine, 
N  Senfes,  and  loul  beguiling. 

See  at  thy  leet  no  vulgar  ilave. 
Frantic,  with  love's  enchanting  wave. 
Thee,  ere  ht;  (eek  the  gloomy  grave. 
Thee,  his  bleil  idol  llyling.'' 

I     -■       ■      •    •  m _____ —  I  ■  I  I.    . I       .  I  ■  ■  I       '        ■        '      !■■■■■ — .— —  «^ 

*  1ji  the  copy  hcaut-^  is  evidently  inierted  by  a  miilake  of  the  tranlcri* 
ber. — Rev. 
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Wc  have  now  gone  through  this  elaborate  volume  :- To  what'  is 
faid  of  Sir  W.  Jones  we  can  add  nothing.  •  He  has  our  IJncerc  \ovQ 
and  admiratiob,  and  while  the  nature  of  goodnefs  remains  unchanged, 
he  will  be  the  pride  ^id  boaft  of  his  country.  To- Lord  Tci^nniouth, 
we  have  very  high  obligations  indeea  ;  he  has  given  us  a  work  *ia 
which  zeal  is  co.nbined*  with  knowledge,  wh?ch  emulates  the  worth 
it  emblazons,  and  unites  with  every  iauainment  that  can  adorn  the 
fcholar,  every  excellence  that  eanoW^  the  man,  / 

One  word  more.  We  fliould  notdo  juliice  to  our  own  Feelings,  if 
we  difmiffed  this  artide  without  expreffing  our  gratitude  to  his  Lord- 
fliip,  for  the  care  he  has  taken,  in  various  paifa-gts,.  ta  eftablilh  tl^a^ 
religious  chara£^cr  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  It  is  not  that  thofci  who  had  the 
happinefs  of  his  acquaintance,  have  any  doubts  on  the  fubjeft;.  itM$ 
hot  that  thofe  who  are  In  poflsffioh  of  his  admirable  wOrks  want  any 
information  on  it ;  but  it  is  that  thofe  who.  neve  J"  enjoyed  the  onoi  ttor 
bdalt  the  other,  may  not  he  mifled  by  the  iniinuattons  of  flien  who  are 
ever  defirous  of  wrefling  from  ChriiVianity  its  bcft  and  nv>ft  etfefliia! 
fupporters.  We  have  feen  with  what  dfabplical  zeal  the  Diderots 
and  Condorcets  of  Frai  nee  laboured /to  denionftrate  the  Atheifm'of 
Boikau,  Montefquieu,  and  other  diftingnifhed  names,  on  the  bafc- 
lefs  foundation  of  a  detached  hint,  or  infi'lated  expreffion  ;  and  we 
have  among  ourfelvcs  Diderots  and  Condorcets  «f  equdl  malignity,  and. 
more  art,  who  would  not  fail,  but  for  thofe  well  timed  and  mpft  lau- 
dable precamion?,  to  take  advantage  of  the  early  doubts  of  this  great 
man  and  ration alGhhftian,  toenlift  him  under  the  banners  of  infidelity, 

/-  ■  ' 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Natun  and  Caufes  of  th$  Wealth  of  Nations.  By 
Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D.  and  F,  R..S.  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ; 
one  of  the  Commiflir>ners  of  his  Majefty's  Cuftoms  in  Scotland  ^ 
and  formerly  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Philcfophy  in  the  Univerfiry  of 
Glafgow*  The  Eleventh  Edition ;  with  Notes,  Supplementary 
Chapters,  and  a  Life  of  Dr.  Smith,  by  William  Playfair.  ^la 
three  ^Volumes,  8vb.  Pp.  16-2.  il.  7s.  Cadell  and  Davis.   180$- 

THE  firft  edition  of  this  work,  which  his  juftly  acquired  high 
reputation  (though  its  celebrity  is,  perhaps,  fomevyh^t  greater 
ihan  it  is  entitled  to,  on  account  of  any  powers  of  origir)arity  or  in- 
vention), was  printed  in  the  end  of  the  year  1775  and  177^),  Dif- 
ferent additions  were  made  by  the  author  to  fubfcquenl  editions*  la 
all  thefe  editions,  the  prefentjlate  of  things  means  always  the  ftate  in 
which  they  were  during  the  ye;»r  1783,  and  the  beginning.of  the  year 
1784.  Mr.  Pi  ay  fair,  in  an  aJvertifement  prefixed  to  the  p  re  ferit  edi- 
tion, obf^rves,  that,  from  all  thofe  additions,  it  is  evident,  that, 
though  the  author  confidered  principles  as  imniutable^  he  was  alfo 
of  opinion — 

"  That  illuftrations  require  to  be  brought  down  to  the  lateft  period,  in 
order  tliat  they -may  include  every   thing  of  importance  that^lms  refulted 
.from  repent  diicovery'^ or  experience.     The  o4ginal  work  was  written  ira-^ 
jaedi^tdy  previous  to  the  French  revolution^  which  formed  a  new  c|>och  fa 
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the  hiftory  of  politics  atid  commerce,  and  of  modern  times;  fince  then  [that 
^me]  alfo,  numerous  important  events  have  taken  place,  which  throw  anew 
^  light  on  many  of  the  fubjedls^  into  which  6ur  author  inquires. ' 

"  The  principal  changes  iJbiit  have  taken  place  fince  1775,  are — 
"  1.  The  foreign  trade  ofEngland  isjnore  than  doubled. 

2.  The  national  debt  is  tripled. 

3.  The  national  revenue  is  quadrupled.  '^ 

4.  The  actual  circulation  of  the  bank  of  England  is  no  longer  a  fecret. 

5.  The  corn  and  provifion  trades  in  this  have  undergone  an  almofl  total 
change. 

"  6.  The  Ameriean  States^  after  creating  paper  money  to  an  immenfe 
amount,  and  becoming  infolvent^  have  rifen  to  independence,  cre^dit,  and 
power.  ^ 

*'  7.  The  French  revolution,  brought  pn  in  f9mc  meafure  by  the  Freack 
CSconomists,  has  operated  an  almod  total  change  on  the  iiace  of  Europe. 

"  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  if  Dr.  Smith 
'were  (lill  alive.  He  woi^d  have  found  ample  ground  for  addiiions,  and  per* 
haps  he  might  have  been  inclined  (o  make  fome  alterations. 

'*  The  Author  of  the  Notes  and  Supplementary  Chapters  has,/ with  great 
diffidence,  but  after  long  deliberation,  taken  on  nimfelf  a  talk  to  the  ac* 
complifhment  of  which  he  is  confcious  of  not  being  equal ;  but  he  hopes  to 
meet  with  fome  indulgence  from  the  good  nature  of  his  readers,  'who  he 
iraiis  will  difcoyer,  even  in  his  errors,  an  eager  deiire  to  attain  truth,  and 
arrive  at  a  fair  concluiion.''  '^     . 

Mr.  Playfaifj  from  the  prcfent  and  othei*  publications,  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  man. of  both  inventive  genius,  and  (hrewdnefs  of  obferva- 
tion  on  the  charaf^er  of  nlankind,  both  in  theif  individual  and  collec- 
tive capacities.  Therefore  we  are  not  a  little  furprlzed,  that  be 
fliould  try  to  befpeak  the  favour  of  his  readers,  by  fo  clumfy  and 
Common-place  a  declaration  as  that  contained  in  this  laft  paragraph 

« of  his  ad^ertifement.  He  is  confcious  of  his  inability  to  perform  the 
talk  he  has  undertaken  ;  but  he  is  impelled  by  an  eager  deftre  to  attain 
truth.  If  this  convi6iion  was  thorough,  intimate,  and  {inC:ere,  why 
enter  on  the  bufmefs  at  ail,  until  he  was,  fronr  farther  inveftigation, 
litted/or  itf  The  world  could  have  waited  for  his  father  informa* 
tion,  and  confequent  improvement,  withoyt  much  impatience.  But 
his  diffidence  was,  probably,  not  quite  fo  great  as  he  pretend<5 :  and, 
in  truth,  there  was  not  much  occafion  for  it.  His  genius  and  habits 
of  inquiry  are  well  fuited  to  the  tafk  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  is  fucb-as  might' have  been  expe£led.  , 

Of  the  general  fcope  and  tendency  of  Dr.  Smith's  celebrated  In- 
quiry into  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  gives  ^  concife  account,  ia 
his  preface  ;  juft,  on  the  whole,  though,  on  the  point  of  originality, 

.  leaning  with  *  too  manifefl  a  bias  to  the  fide  of  Dr.  Smith. 

"  The  importance  of  fludying  how  a  nation  may  become  wealthy^  and 
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*  See  ott^  iiridures  on   this  point,  in  our  critique  on   Mr.  Playiair'a' 
Dediae  ^q4  Fall  of  Wcaltfij  and  Powerful  Nations." 
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fupport  iirdignity  and  independence  amongft  other  nations  wkb  the  leaH 
burthen  to  the  fubjed,  has  long  been  felt;  and  many  writers  of  ability  and 
refearch  has  employed  their  pens  on  that  (ubjedt. 

"  The  Englirfi  writers  have  modiy  confined  themfelves  tacoile^ing  ma- 
terials; and  making  calculations  from  fuch  facts  as  appeared  fo  them  to 
.  deferve  credit*. 

**  The  French  writers,  on  the  others  hand»  morenumerous  and  left  att^ai* 
tive  to  fadsj  have  eftabliftied  ingenious  theories,  ai>d  attempted  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  a  {yd&oi,  on  which  they  reafoned  till  they  become  enthufiaiis, 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  thing  that  did  not  (onfurm  to.  the  theories 
they  had  laid  down.  Much  ingenuity  and  acutenefs  of  realbning  have  been 
^iifplayed  by  many  of  thofe  writers,  known  by  the  name  of  CEconomiils^ 
whofc  works  tended  not  a  little  to  bring  on  the  revolution  in  their  country, 
and  to  occalion  Uie  exceffes  which  it  produced.  EvenrMoritefquieti,  by  far 
the  moil  profound  of  tlie  French  writers  pn  thefe  fubje6ls,  gives  only  detached 
principles,  and  there  is  nothing  of  that  complete  whole,  nor  of  thai  oon- 
nedlion  of  t|ie  parts,  fo  necelfary  to  the  under&mding  of  the  fubjed^  and 
to  the  forming  a  general  conciuiion. 

",  Dr.  Adam  Smith  aimed  at,  and  has-  in  a  great  meafure  accompliflied  s 
complete  Inquiry,  not  like  the  CEconomif^s,  founded  on  ^theory,  but  efla- 
blifhed  as  roudi  as  podible  on  fa^s ;  he  has  inquired  into  fa6ts  firfl-^  and  thea 
into  their  caufes.  He  appears  to  have  followed  the  fame  line  of  inveHiga- 
tion  in  matters  of  poliiical  oBconoray,  as  the  great  Newton  did  in  niatural 
philofophy,  and  confequently  hi.s  book  is  nearly  as  different  from  tliofc  writ- 
ten by  the  men  who  went  before  him«  as  the  rrtncipia  is  from  the  reverite* 
of  Defcartes.  . 

"  But  the-tiatural  philofopher  tries  experiments  in  his  clofet,  or  hiit  e!a- 
boratory,  which  he  can  repeat,  and  re-examine.  The  world  at  large,  is  Ite 
fludy  of  the  writer  on  political  oeconomy.  The  experiments  are  made  by 
.jnatioiis  ;  and  years,  fometimes  centuries,  are  neccllary  for  the  purpofe.  On. 
this  gigantic  Icale  mud  experiments  be  made;  J  he  information  concerning  ' 
them  mufl  zenerally  be  at  fecond  hand,  and  can  feldom  be  p^rfcdly  accu* 
rate,  and  the  life  of  one  man  is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  colle6iing,  miK:h  lef* 
for  repeating  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  not  poHjble,  fo  al(b  it  it 
not  necelfary  in  fuch  inquiries,  to  attain  the  accuracy  aimed  at  by  the  natu*' 
ral  philofopher  or  mathematician.  The  vajie ty  ofcircum fiances  that  occur 
in  human  affairs,  prevent  the  flrict  application  of  pure  elementary  priivcipltfn 
to  their  adminiH ration;  but  th^  energy  and  genius  of  indivlduais* are  fulif- 
•cient  to  corre6l  any  fmall  deviations. 

♦*  JThe  bufinefs  is,  then,  to  endeavour  at  getting  near  the  truth,  and  to 
avoid  running  into  thofe  errors  that  are  too  great  to  admit  of  remedy. 

*«  Dr.  Smith  has  fo  far  fucceeded^in  this;  but,  belides  that  the, moil  ita- 
portant  experiments  have  been  made  lince  hevwrote,  he  appears  not  on  all 
occafions  to  have  had  the  befl  information,  and,  in  oppoiltion  to  thofe  iegii- 
lators   who  would  do  every  thpig  by  regulation,  me  is   for  leaving 

£V£aYTHI)fG  FREE    A|ID  TO    EEGULATE    ITSELF,   and,  aS  ho  Very  pfO- 
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*  Child,  Petty,  Davenant,  King,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Andek-forij&c.  &e. 
liave  each  treated  the  fubjedl  partially,  'and  rather  with  a  ^ifplay  of 
induflry  than  of  genius.    They  have  colledled  many  valuable  and  curious 
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perly  exprefles  it,  (Ind4tfi  level.  How  far  h,e  is  right,  or  whether  He  has  not 
carried  his  theory  too  far,  will  be  examined  in  thecourfe  of  the  notes  on  bis 
work,  and  in  the  Supplemenlar)'  Chapters. 

**  The  author  of  the  notes  has  long  had  in  view  this  publication;  but  he 
waited  till,  the  property  of  the  woifk  having  ceafed,  he  could  publilb  his 
notes  with  the  work  itself,  that,  inftead  of  entering  the  arena  as  a  rafh  anta- 
gonifl,  he  might  come  in  following  in  the  train  of  the  mafn ;  ralber  proud 
of  wearing  his  livery  as  a  mafter,  than  ppefamptive  of  fupporting  .with  him 
An  unequal  combat.  * 

**  Though  the  writer  of  the  notes  has  differed  from  Dr.  Smith  on  fome 
very  material  points,  he  has  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  the  errors  he  willies 
to  point  out,  are  either  owing  to  wrong  information,  want  of  information,  or 
fome  circumdance  unconnected  with  th^  general  principles  on  which  the 
work  is  condu6ted. 

.  "  The  4^fiiiitioi\s  and-firfl  principles  from  which  Dr.  Smith  fets  otft,  arc 
generally  draw^  up  with  great  accuracy  and  precifion.  On  an  intricate 
fttbje6l,  and  with  a  mind  overflowing  as  his  was  with  information  on  every 
branch  of  it,'  there  is  no  wonder  if  he  has  fometimes  digreffed,  and  fomfe- 
ttmes  been  diffufe ;  but  he  will  always  have  the  honour  of  being  the  fir^ 
writer,  who  has  reduc«<i,  to  a  regular  form  and  order  theftiofl  intricate,  atirf 
one  ofthe  moft  impoftani,  fubjeds  that  can  attraft  the  attention/ of  man- 
kind ;  a  fubjcdt  fo  intimately  conneded  with  their  general  happinefs  anJ 
profperity.'^ 

Mr.  Playfair's  preface  Is  followed  by  a  fliort  fketch  of  *'  The  Life  of 
Dr.  Smith  :"  fhort,  but  long  enough  ;  JFor,  as  Mr.  P.  juftly  obferves, 
**  anecdote,  incident,  and  adventure,  are  what  men  look  for  i^n  bio- 
graphy ;  but  the  hiftory  of  fludy  and  virtue  is  generally  deftitute  of 
all  the  three."  On  the  fubjeft  of  Dr.  Smith's  life,  Mr.  P.  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  that,  **  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith's  obligations  to 
the  French  CEconomifts  appears  to  ^ain  ground,  he  has,  in  his  fu^)- 
pletticntary  chapter  on  the  French  CEconomifts,  thought  proper  to 
enlarge  on  the  fubjea.  The  firf^  founder  of  the  regular  fed  of  CEco- 
nomifts was  a  dodtor  [he  does  not  fay  of  what,  but  probably  of  phyfic] 
of  the  natiie  of  Quefnay,  who  had,  with  the  mpft  Jaudable  intentions, 
turned  his  attention  to  fuch  obje6ls  as  tend  [meaning  that  the.ftudy  of 
thefe  obj^as  tends]  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  by  a  proper 
direftion  of  induftry,  good  laws,  and  regulations.'*  It  was  another 
DOCTOR,  an  Englifhman  (Dr.  Mandeville),  who^feems  to  havebs^ti 
at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  YuhjeiSt,.  either  by 
Dr.  Smith,  or  the  French  CEconomifts : — That  national  werith  con- 
fifts  in  induilry^  excited  by  neceffity,  natural  or  luxurious;  thatine 
value  and  perfeSion  of  all  the  fubjeSs  of  induftry  depend  chiefly  0^ 
the  divifion  of  labour;  that  certain  labours  or  employments  are  pto- 
du£Hvej  and  others  unproduSive  ;  that  it  is  mechanics  or  ploughmen, 
that  are  demanded  for;  national  wealth,  not  men  addtded  to  hooks, 
which  often  tqnd  to  mak<2  the  poorer  claffes  idle,  vain,  and  difcon- 
tented;  thait  the  value  of  articles  depends  on  theic  fcarcity  or  plenty— 
Thefe  ar^  the  leading  principles  in  Dr.  Mandeville's  Fable  »f  the 

.Bees.     Let  any  man  of  cand\)ur  and  common  uiid«rftanding  ^tm^ 
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the  Fabte  of  the  Bee3,  and  the  innuip§r>iblf  publications  of  the  C£co«< 
npmifts  and  then  (^y^  whether  it  be  not  almod  certain,  that  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  \nqxiiries  and  conclufions  of  the  latter,  by  thofe  o€ 
the  former^    jtt  is  a  pity  but  Mr.  P{ayfair  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Mandefiile*     The  queilpn  of  originality  js^  indeed,  of  no 
great  importance  to  mankind.    It  isjn  the  juftnefs  and  utility' 9f  princi- 
ples aIone»  that  we  are,  on  our  own  account,  intcrefted.    T^e  merit  of 
originality,  or  invention,  is  merely  individual  or  national.   ^'  It  is 
alfo  true,'*  as  Mr.  ^,  has  well  obferved,   "  ipipoffible   to  write  .welj^ 
on  any  fubje^i  of  inquiry,  without  agreeing  in  ihany  points  with  thpfe 
who  have  writteji  well  on  jhe  fame  ;  bu|t  this   ib'  no  pjagiarifm,  like 
thofc  [meaning  thofe  of  plagiarifts]  who  com pofe  works  of  imagina* 
tion  and  fancy.  Where  is  the  fubjeft  of  inquiry.on  which  a  man  caa 
be  altogether  original  f"     But  though  the  queftion  of  originality  be  of 
no  great  importance,  it  is  a  queftion  about  which  meh  are  very  curious'* 
They  appear  to  be  fometimes,  indeed,  more  curious  about  the  perfoii 
who  wrote,  than  about  what  is  written,     Witnefs  the  endlefs  conjec- 
tures and  eiTays  refpedting  the  queftion  who  was  the.authorof  JuniusV 
Letters  ?     There  is  many  a^  one,  curious  even'  to  folicitude  and  unea-  . 
iinefs  on  this  head,  who  has  no  mannel  of  reljfh  for  the  pure  ftile  and 
admirable  reafoning  of  that  excellent. writer.     **  Such  a  curiofitj  iy  " 
pot  indeed,"  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  CEconomifts,  *'  a  want 
of  primary  neceflity."     It   is   a   want  of,  luxury  ;  but  when  a  writer 
enters  or^  the  fubjefi,  he  fhould,  if  he  can,  go  to  the  bottom.     There 
are  few  who  read  the  writing  of  the  French  CEconomifts,  and  tbofe 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  will  not  readily  perceive,  that  the  Doctor  has  been 
obliged  to  thofe  writers ;  and  none  who  will  not  admit,  that  to  thofo 
men  he  was  obliged,  in  as  far  as  they  h,ave  been  the  means  of  dircnSl- 
ing  his  attention,  to  thajt  vaft  variety  of  faiSs  andcoqfideration^^thifct' 
enter  into  his.  Inquiry.     **  Hf  differs  from  the  CEoonoxftifts  on  the=;* 
main  point'  o,f  produftive  an<  linproduSive  labourers,  and  cannot'- 
properly  be  accufed   of  copying  from  them.'*     He  does  not  CQpy<tlt^ 
difference  gf  opijfcion  ;  but  he  is  led.by  the  CEconomifts  to  remark  the 
difference  be^w^n  produ6tive  and  uniprodu£iive  labour ;  and,  on  other 
points,  who  does  not  trace  a  multitude  of  the  fame  fa£is,  and  the  fam^i 
inferences'^  ^ 

Mn  Playfair  obferves,  that  *'  the  CEconomifts  were  not  original." 
He  fairly  preliimes,  that  they  too  muft  have,  in  many  things^  followed 
and  been  direfled  in  their  inveftigations  by  preceding  writeh.     Thefrr 
great  kader  and, guide  was  undoubtedly  Dr,  MaOdeville.     The  Fable; 
of  the  Bees  was  nrft  publiftied  li>  1714.     In  the  coUrjfe.bf  nine  yearsi^ 
it  made  an  impreffion  and  a  noife  in  the  nation-     In  17^13, 'a  prelent*- 
n)cnt  was  inade  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Mjddlefex,  againft  the  publiftep- 
of  a  book,  entitled  *^  The  Fable  of  the  Bcjes  \  or.  Pal  vate  V  ices  tmb-^ 
Lie  iENEFiTs."     This  liook  paffed  into  France,  where  it  was  much* 
read,    particularly  by,  the  infidels,    or  philosophers,  whci  .were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  fai^ajCms  with  which  it  abounds  on  thle 
clergy. .  The  introdud^n, of*  t^e  Fable  of  the.^jeps  jr>t<i  Fjrancc.^oio-  » 
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cidcs  with  the  time  when  the  CEconomifls  receive^  the  trnpt-effions  of 
education.  As  the  ju ft  mode  of  inveftigation  iirnaturat  phrlolbphy 
w^  invented  by  Engliflimeh,  fo  alio  the  juflr  mode  ofiriy'eftfgitfon  in 
political  oeconohny,  how^  to  make  a  people  powerful  and  happy, 'the 
moft  important  of  all  the  ftibjeds  of  reafoning,  \Vas  alfo  fifft^poimed 
out  by^an  Engltfhman.  Bacon  and  Newton  were  the  -fathers  of  legi- 
timate inquiry  in  natural,  and  MardeviUe  in  political  philoibphy.  It 
1^  not  a  little  aftonifhing,  that  the  honour  due,'  on  this  (core,  to  Man* 
deviUe^  has  not  been  reclaimed  before  by  his  countrymen.     ' 

It  is  needlcfs  to  oblcrve,  that  the  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  inquiry  }i 
not  diminilhed,,  by  adiminutioii  of  the  idekl  height  to  which  his  ad- 
mirers have  railed  his  invention  or  originality.     Dr.  Srtiirh,  though 
not  the  firft  that  polluted  out  the  tine  way— a  medium  bctweert  mere 
theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  details  of^  fad's,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
that  indefatigable  plodder,  Sir  John  Sfncrlair;  (which   however  have 
their  value)  on  the  other — has  advanced  thef  faftheft  in  it."  Me  is  the 
beft  cultivator  of  the  vaft  field  he  occupies,'  and  he  has  gathered  the 
beft  and  moft  abundant  fruit':  which,  by  leading  to  farther  and  far- 
ther inquiry,  for  the  torreftion   of  fome  things,  or  the  addition  of 
others,  may  re-produce  other  fruit,  and  by  the  pfoccfs  of  general i2;a- 
tion^   or  fimplification,    leifurely  and  gradual;  |>ut  convincing  arid 
fure,  facilitate  more  and  more  the  beft  means  of  ^promoting  national" 
wealth  and  profperity.     Mr.  Plavfair,  our. editor,  biographer,  con- 
tinuator,  and  annorator  on  Dr.  Smith,  is  fingnlarly  well  qualified  "to 
eftimate  the   improvements,  and  to  fucceed  the  Doftor  as  a  labourer 
in  the  iame  field  of  political  oeconomy.  It  is  with  this  labourer  that  wc 
have  at  prefent,  properly,  to  do  ;  for  a  book,  firft  publiihed  near  thirty 
years  ago,  does  not  fall  within  the  period  and  circle  of  our  periodical 
work  ;  though  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  read  the  "  Wealth  of  * 
Nations,**  may  be  enabled,  from  what  we  have  faid,  and  have  further 
to  fay,  on  the  prefent  occafion,'  to  forih   feme  notion  of  the  nature 
Wd  leading  principles,  or  ^conclufipns,  of  that  celebrated  publication. 

Having  touched  on  Mr.  Plavfair  as  the  editor  of  this  edition,  arid 
the  biographer  and  defender  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  proceed  to  view  him 
briefly  as  a  continqator. 

Our  readers  may  judge,  .from  the  following  extracts,  of  his  Supple- 
mentary Chapters.  Chiap.  I.  Book  V.'  '*  On  the  increafe  of  natioaaf 
debt,  the  bank  of  England,  the  finking  fund,  iricludirtg  fuch  occur- 
rences in  finance,  as  have  taken  place  nnce  ,this  book  Was  writtenA 
On  this  laft  head,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter,  he 
§i>es^a  very  clear  and  ciirious  account  of  the  creation,  operaticfn,  and 
confequences  of  the  famous  French  affignats.  *  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out>  no  country  in  Europe  pofleffed  (b  much  fpccic; 
it  was  eftimated,  by  the  beft  informed,  at  fifty  millions;  an  itnmtnfc 
f^im,  but  not  ntore,  in  that  extenfive  and  populous  country,  than^wo^ 
pounds  to  each  perfon.  Confident  in  the  credit  of  the  ftate  being  loftf 
nil  the  coin  that  could  be  fpared  was  withdrawn  from  drculatioh  -,  the 
'^X'gatheiers  fouud  their  authority  incsffeSkual  in  coIIe£tlng  the  reve* 
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iiue,  fo  that  \the  finances,  the  derangement'  bf  w^icH'hait}  fegfiii  flf^ 
iirft  caufe  of  troubte,  before  the  Affemblyi'lin,  ?7|59,.  had  Heen^.fitriB^ 
three  .nicjtath^,  were  conrjpletely  ine^ci^pt*^;  Sc^roely  ,<fft(jl4.gQ^^^ 
!ment  ^^pjcure.  the  money  neceffary  fof  the  jpaLyoo^nt  ojfcr^^ops-j^^^JjT 
expences.,  Every  thing^lff^  remained. Mnp;ai/j*.  Jt.was  {i^'^b^g  4|g$l« 
'  tiotf  of  ihing*  that  the  operative  men  belonging  to.  tikSf^i^QfiifiEit^- 
nomifls  invented  and  executed  onel  of  the-ii()oft  artfu!  ichenkioiiihat 
ever, fprqng  from  the  human  brain.  ;   ..    ,      ,  .     ,i- 

"-.The.d^bU  of  the  frate  were  to  be  HquFdated  in  order  to  relieve tlae 
peo)>le  (that  »4S5'« the  nation),  from  paying  th<5,intere(J;  but  Mirabeau'and 
^is  Ci»mpanio.n$  faw,  that  if  the  fui>d»  for.  th«^t  purpofe  were  placed  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  executive  power,  it  might  manage.the  aflembly.  He  there* 
fore  oppofed  paper  money,  under/vvhaiever  name,  o^  of  whatever  defcrip*  , 
tion  it  might  be,  till  the  court,  in  abfolute  want  of  money,  fatigued  with  a 
flruggle  for  which  it  was  very  unequal,  and  the  fatal  refult  of  which  it  did 
not  forelee,  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  king  was  dragged  prifoner  to  Paris 
by  an  armed  mob,  excited  by  the  faction  that  has  already-  been  nan^ed* 
Mirabeau,  who  had  teniied  paper  money  an  odious  refoiirce,  and  a  tax 
]evied  with,fixed  ba/onets,  when  at  yeffailles,  no  fooner  found  the  difpofal 
of  fuch  a  paper  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  aiTembly,  than  the  famous 
affignats  were  voted,  not  for  tb^  purpofe  of  paying  the  credttor$:.of  the 
ftate,  or  reftorinj^  order  to  the  finances,  but  to  relieve  a  peojili*.  ^ofA  taj^es, 
#who.wfCe  intended  to  be  converted  into  mobs  and  jacobin  fp^feries,  ^nd 
who  tJjerefore  coiild  not  afford  to  pay  any.  This  was  one  inttention;  the* 
fecqud  was,  to  have  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  emi^faries  hece(fary  ftttr 
the  completion  of  their,  plans.^  The  third  was,  by  mortgaging- the  churck* 
lands,  fpr  the, payment^  to  abolifh  religion,  and  the  laft  oir  ikjj,  .to  inter^ft 
' every  one  wJ^o  Ihould  have  any  aflignats;,  in  ,lhe  fucpefs  of  th«  revolution.,  a 

The  fird  quantity  9f  affignats  voted,'  was  I  ,^^pO,000,pOO,  or  50  fuilUous 
florling,  .the  very  I'um  at.w^hich  the  CEconomills  had  eftimated  the.  fpecie 
.ofHhe  country;'*  /.,  <  -.':'., 

» 

Afljijfiats  went  on  regularly  depreciating. — But  the  affijjnats'thoiigji 
they  fiink  in  value  v^hen- making  purchafes,  ftiU  preferred  \i  (hr 
JoKxx  purppfts  :  for  the  payment  of  rent,  taxe§,  intej^eft.of  money^^nd 
payment  of  debvS.  AIJ  thofe  who  owed  money  haftened  to  get  rid. of  , 
their  engagements.  Had  the  affignats  been  a  permanept  njediuoi  of 
paymcQt/  ihofe;  who  Jived  by  intereft  wpuld  have  been  entirely  ruined,  . 
as  they: will  be  r^^uced  to  poverty  in  this  CQiuitry  if  filver^and  g©H 
continue  tpdcpreciate  [be.  depreciated]  as  they  have  done  tfefffe  fcaft 
twenty  years^  In  the  common  progrefs  of  depreciation;  the  caufe 
operates  fo  flowly' that  the  effe£t  is  almoft  imperceptible.  In  Ffarice 
the  operation  wa's  too  quick;  to  be  invifible  or  tmfelt.  Thbfc  wba 
were  nierely  fpeilatcW^were  obliged  to  fee^  anSthbfe  who  Were'  con- 
cerned felt  the  effect' ieVerely.    "  *  .     >       '     !  . 

'  -•*  In'  Hie  e&iployment  of  Q^pitaJ  dufing  th«  life!df  a'roao,  thu?  depreciation 

of  mo»ty  iieldom  enters' into -his  inf)tives,  [meafiing  his  csdculations,  fcheiaes, 

or  yitivr*]'.'  but  with;iefped  tOfJiDOiney  borrdwed  ^b jr  iwtloils,  or  veft^d  at'a 

cert^n  rate  .^]drintero(i^lfi»iM}rittntei>prize;of  any  ^reat  doratioa,  the  e6edl  is 

.im^ftCDofe,  and  while  the  mpnied  man  keeps  alyof  Irom  aUjthe-cafual  expence^ 
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to  wjiich  the  poflTeffipn  of  other  property  h  incident,  he  does  not  fee  that  hH 
.  capital  is  fubjedi  to  a  diminution,  that  will  in  time  leave  him  poorer  than 
thofe  whofe  fituation  does  not  feem  to 'be  fo  much  beyond  Uie  reach  of  hu* 
inan  yScif&tude.  As  no  plan  was  ever  more  deeply  laid,  fo  none  ever  had 
tttore  complete  fuccefs  than  that  for  mining  the*  church,  the  creditors  of  the 
ibite,  and  at  the- fame  time  binding  all  the  people  to  the  revolution ;  while 
-ihe^fifpeniion  of  the  moft  obnoxious  taxes  that  fell  on  the  poorer  ckfTes, 
renabmthe  aifembly  to'pay  for  idlenefs  and  cabaU." 

Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  that  extreme  and  mod  unfortunate  in- 
attention to  grammatical  conOruclion  which  occurs  fo  often  in  the 

*  writings  of  this  ftirewd,  well-informed,  and  ingenious  writer.  The 
fufjfenfion  t)f  taxes  ccuild.  never  furnifli  means  of  any  kindx)f  payment. 

"The  flbthof  means  that  the  affignats  enabled  the  Affembly,  notwith- 
ftahdihg  the  fufpenfion  of  taxes,  to  pay  fof  idlenefs  and  cabals,  an* 

,\tCs  he  means  that  the  mob  acted  out  of   gratitude  for   this  fufpen- 

.fibh.,     tie  goes  on — 


"  Some  i m men fe  fortunes  were  realized  from  the  fraalleft  beginnings  hy 
jobbing  in  afiignats,  aud  vaft  numbers  9f  perfons  became  proprietors  of 
'eltates  of  cpniiderable  value,  who  a  year  or  fwo  before  had  been  in  extreme 
indigence* 

"  As  the  property  of  the  clergy  had  been  efHmsrted  at  a  certahvfuin,  it  r 
."was  ckaTy  that  when  a(lignats  to  that  amount  fliould  be  created^  thofe  made  | 
•  afterwards  mail  be  founded  on  (ome  other  pledge  for  (ecurity.  Thft  eftates 
of  thofe' who  hai,  from  fear  or  principle,  quitted  their  cf^ntry,  were  for 
this  purpofe  declared  forfeited.  Many  were  perfecuted  on  purpofe  to  make 
them  go  away ;  and  as  the  (ame  expedient  might  be  applied  as  often  as  it 
was  found  necelTary,  the  pledge  was  now  confidered  as  fufficient  as  to  iti 
aaaooat.  Another  branch  of  the  ancient  order  was  lopt  off^  and  the  road  to 
perie^  equality  rendered  more^afy. 

".The  eftates  that  now  came  into  the  market  were  fo  many,  that  even 
];)ayable  in  affignats  they  fell  to  five  or  fix  years  purchafe.    It  was  a  robbenr 
icommitted  on  the  free  proprietor  under  the  name  of  confifcatioo,  and  a  gin^ 
leftowed  on  the  falfe  proprietor,  under  the  appellation  and  with  all  the  lor^ ' 
malities  of  a  legal  fale. 

*'  Neither  extendon  of  the  pledge,  nor  the  lavys  written  in  blood  for  fop* 
poVting  their  currt  ncy  could  fupport  the  affignats,  of  which  the  qu^ntitj  wa* 
unknown  and  the  diicredit  without  a  parallel* 

*'  Mandats,  anotder  name,  with  a  fpecific  mortgage  on  a  particslar  por- 
tion of  territory,  were  invented  as  a  meai>s  «f  relloring  credit  r  hut  this  vru  . 
,  evidenUyi  an. impediment  tq  the  circulation,  as  rooney,  though  it  facilitated 
the  alieitttion^o/'  the.coniifcated  e dates  that  were  not  yet  dif^ed  of.  At 
laft  the  paper  money  fell  nearly  to  one  eighth  per  cent,  of  it«  nominal  value. 
Itcoli  almod  as  much  to  make  the  affignats,  as  they  would  pafs  fi^r  witbtlia 
public,  and  then  the  nature  of  things  put  an  end.toJthe  operation. 

"  Mirabeau  the  agent  and  the  organ  ©f  the  contrivers  of  this  papefi  ^m 
boldly  foretold  in  the  national  alfemblv:,  in  1790,  that  the  paper  would  be- 
come not  of  more  value  than  the  rags  from  which  it  w^s  made.  This  event 
was  not  then  accidental,  it  was  foretold  by  (he  very  p^rfo^ns  with  whom  the 
/cheme  originated,  and  thus  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  monatrhy,  tbf 
icbufcb,  and  the  pxopt ietors  of  Jimd  wese  compietoiy  raided  by  a  fcbeme  of 
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/luat^cev  executed;  in  the  cogrfe  of  a  foiv  years,  by  thof^dvery  (Bconomil^ 
who  Imd  been  for  near  acetjtury  uJKierminir.^  them  all. 

"  Here,  however-,  the  hillory  of  the  French  paper  ^nds;  for,. except  b/ 
the  Tale  of  the>  property  that  was  feized,  there  never  wa^  any  ropdetajkea  q£ 
liquijjating'it. 

'*  The  paper  momjy  in  Frahceceafed  to  circulate,  about  th^  time  .tb^t  the 
bank  of  England  fufpended  itji  payments  in  Cpt^^us,  The  enemies  of  4^ 
country  exulted  greatly  in  the  circum/lance,  and  man^f  of  its  fri/ends.  W9F& 
alarmed,  and  bad  little  to  reply*  At  the  firit  tight,  theure*ap|>earan^e  oS 
fpecie  in  France,  at, the  time  that  U  became  fcarce  in  England,  feeipedTaCi 
from  favourable  to  the  latter  nation ;  yet  the  two  events  bad  no  CQnx)eciion» 
nor  did  they  warrant  the  concluiioas  that  were  formed, 
.  *•'  The  nature  of  the  bank  of  England  notes  has  beeQ,expJained>  and  th€t 
way  they  are  ilfuedj  their  amount  dUo  is  knowi^.  Were  it  rteally  necelfaTy: 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  it  might'b^ 
done  in  a  few  months,  without  paying  a  iingle  fhilling,  or  robbing  one  man 
'  of  a  farthing.  .      ^ 

"  The  notes  are  alllent,  either  on  the  fecurity  of  government  or  of  private 
individuals  in  difcount  for  bills  of  exchange,  none  of  which  have  above  two 
months  to  run.  Let  US'  (uppofe  one  half  of  the  notes  in  ctfirency  have  been 
liTued  indifcl)unt,  thpn  in  60  days  eight  milhons  of  notes  would  have  been 
psiid  into  the  bank  by  the  acceptors  of Jiiofe  bills;  the  other  half  ottbe  nptea 
would  cdme  in  from  government,  in  confequence  of  revenue  pledged  lk}t 
th^ir  payment,  and  thus,  by  the  fimple  operation  of  every  perlbn:  paying 
their  debts,  the  bank  of  England  would  retire  every  nt)te  trom  Girculatiott*- 
The  affignats  were  paid  avyay  for  expences ;  the  notes  of  th^  bank  ol*£iig« 
land  are  lent. on  fecurity,  to  be  repaid  at  a  Ihortand  certain  date.  There**, 
fore,  in.tJjwir  nature  and  ufe,  there  is  a  complete  difference,  and1beciccum«' 
fiance  of  not  paying  in  gold  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  will)  (he  real/ciredit  o£ 
the  bank  of  ii)iig^ai)d.  ^ 

"  A  paper  created  by  a  ftate,  for  tfie  re*  ;burfement  of  which  there  is  no 
ikni  aligned,.  \s  the  eaHefi  and  mo(l  effe^ual  mode  that  bas  ever  been  de*» 
vifed  for  the  purpoleof  getting  the  property  of  individuals  into  the  hand^^ 

Sf  Ihote  wh(>  rule,  it  is.  a  way  of  committing  a  robbery  w^ith  ea(e  and  regu- 
irity,  the  lofs  is  not  immediate,  and  fi\bdiviaes  itlelf  fc^-  affedling  everj^onf 
who  ha<i  property,  and  making  theijn  bear  a  greater  or  leller  (faare. 

'•  A  delcription  of  this  unique  operation  carried  on  with  regularity  (a«  it 
was  in  Flanders  in  1794,  when  the  Auftrians,  Engliih,  and  Dutch  armita 
evacuated  it)  may  not  be  mifplaced  here,  though  it  is  rather  a  digrefiion ;  but 
it  is  a  rt/markable  inilance  of  the  improper  ufe  that  may.  be  made  of  that 
excellent  invention,  paper  credit ;  an  invention  but  of  recent  date,  and 
which  has  very  greatly  altered  the  lituation  of  mankind,  particularly  iq  the 
commercial  world.  ^ 

"  The  French  general  Pich^^ru,  fo  fo«n  as  this  retreat  became  certain  and 
'  regular,  (that  was,  before  the  .Englifh  army  had  abandoned  its  pQtition  to 
the  (juttth-eaft  of  Antwerp,)  fenta  printed  tarif,  on  a  very  large  ftieet  of  pa* 
per  into  every  tovyn  on  his  approach.  There  were  fome  of  tho/e  papers  in 
Antwerp,  ieveral  days  before  the  Englilli  hid  abandoned  the  neighbouring 
country.  ,  * 

"  The  tariff  fpecifie'd  the  price  payable  in  afllgnats  of  every  article  x>f 
merchandifc.  All  forts  of  provisions,  even  eggs^  milk,  and  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  were  included,  as  well  ascor^n,  cattle,  &c.    Cloth,  l^ats,  ftr  cV 
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ings,  hardware,  and  cv^ry  thing  that  could  be  thought  of  was  m^nlioned, 
and  when  neceflary,  the  quality  or  the  lizc  was  defcribcd. 
\'*  The  price  fixed  Teemed  to  people  in  the  country  equitable.*   They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  depreciating  career  of  the  allignats,  and  tho 
prices  were  about  25  per  cent,  higher  than  thole  for  hard  money. 
••  **  Accompanying  this,  was  a  declaration  or  order,  that  everycitizen  fhould 
give  in  a'fcbedulfe  or  lift  of  all  fuch  articles  in  his  poffeffion,  (pecifying  the 
^aaiVtity  on  hand,  in  order  that,  on  demand,  any  quantity  required  Qiouid 
be  prodaced.     This  they  termed  putting  in  a  Hate  of  requiiition,  a  term  fo 
fippFopriately  applied,  that  thofe  who  certainly  wcHild  not  imitate  the  a6t, 
bave^opted  the  word.    Thofe  who  complied  with  this  were  to  be  paid  at 
-4he  moment  of  delivery,  andio  be  protefted  from  every  injury  to  which  th« 
property  of  a  conquered  people  is  liable.     Thofe  who  refuled  were  to  have 
Ipldier^  quartered  upon  them  at  difcretion,  and  property  concealed  was  to 
be  confifcated.  ^ 

'*  It  is  eafy  to- conceive  the  efFedl  of  this  artful  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
French  were  even  faved  the  trouble  of  looking  out  for  the  fpoil  which  they, 
were  to  ihare.  ;  '  '  ' 

•  "  The  forced  currency  of  the  aflignats  from  citizen  to'citizen,  was,at  the 
iatne  time  decreed,  fo  that  without  much  reludlance  they  fold  to  the  French 
the  fame  goods  that  they  muft  either  keep  jor  fell  to  a  neighbour  on  ^(jnal 
terms,  and  for  which  they  received  in  payment  a  fpecies-of  money,  which, 
though^they  did  not  much  like  it,  they  could  force  olhers.lo  receive  again, 
p^.'ff  ;^h<itever  was  wanted,  either  for  the  maintenance  or  clothing  of  the 
IfDops,  was  immediately  demanded  and  obtained.  Whatever  it  fuiled'the' 
Ti^ler^  at  Paris  to  demand,  was  fent  off  into  the  interior  of  France;  even  the 
trees  in  theforefts  were^etit  down  and  fent  away,  and'in  a  very  ftiort  timfe 
that  fruitful  and  rich  country  was  deprived  nearly  of  all  that  was  either  good 
^  con  fame  or  fit  to  carry  off.   ,         - 

"  When  this  operation  >^s  fin.ifhed,  a  decree  was  made  by  the  afTennbly, 
then  called  a  convention^  order in^>  all  the  affignats  circulalmg  in  the  con- 
quered countries  to  be  fiamped  on  the  back  with  a  mark,  and  prohibiting 
rtieir  re-intvodudion  into  France,  but  even  this  was\only  the  prelude  to  ano- 
ther decree  not  more  nefarious,  for  that  was  impoffible,  but  more  aada* 
^oufly  iinjuft.  It  was  decreed  that  all  the  affignats  in  circulation  in  th« 
conquered  countries,  (hould  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  of  their  nominal 
lvalue  !  The  butinefs  was  done,  and  there-  was  no  longer  any  occafioii  to 
fbothe'a  people  who  were  completely  ruined  aud  fubdued.  The  motives 
for  this  decree  are  not  very  evident,  for  as  the  ailignats  circulated  there,  ana 
were  forbidden  in  France,  it  muft  have  been  a  mattet  of  n<»  moment,  at 
'what  price  they  circulated  in  the  countries  to  whic^h  they  were  ctinfined*. 

•  *'  This  tranfactipn,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations,  for  the  regularify 
of.  the  jnjuftice  was  conduced  under  the  e}es  of  a  general,  who  has  fince 
been  well  received  by  the  French  princes  and  tfaoie  who  efpoufcd  their 
caufe.  A  change  of  fortune  bccafioned  in  him  a  change  of  conduft,  and 
he  has  fince  fallen  a  vidim  in  a  defperite  caufe,  after  proving  victorious  m 
Qne  that  was  immeafurably  bad."  ^ 


\ 


.—  *■ 
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The  church  plate  and  fine  pidtures  were- put  in  requifition,  aiijong'^ 

other  articles  which  the  Friench  coveted  fo  poffefs/'  '  _, 
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ThVBfi^f  .4)irf  ViSry  Ti|ifnTn6tis  account  given'  ty  our  author  of  the 
^itffigniiltM'^A'^fhand^ty  1^  extrcriiely  intiertfling  and  i/npbrtaht.  The 
l'eadl(^^T^|fe?s,  ?bat  this  Xuhjtti  did  fiot  come  Within  th*^  circle  of  Dr. 
Smith's  oyfcrVations.  This  ne^^  fpecies  of  public  or  political  robbery 
has  taught  any  bofd  junro  of  iiifurgcnts  how,  byfeizing  on  the  graad 
agent  6r  ^^U^^i^rC  credit^  the  great  ban)cer  pf  civilization,  to  fub- 
vert  kingdtirnsand  thatrge  the  face  of  the  world.  From  the  tim^  that 
Vrarccafed  to'be  carried  oa  by  the  Fpear  arid  arrow  of  the  feuJatoty  vaf- 
fal,'  it  b^fc'inie'a  bufihefs  of  vaft  expence,  and  was  generally  determined 
^xnore  by  finance  than  by  arms.  But  after  thedifcovery  of  America,  and 
^"he'pana^e  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Europe  became  thf 
emporium  of  the  world  ;  and  the  European  flafes  were  gradually  drawn 
into  the  intermixed  relations  qi  one  great  cornmoiiwealth,  the  fepa- 
ratc'brahches  of  which  w^re  dependent  upon  each  other,  from  thelf 
reciprocal  wants  and  feparate  produSions,  while  they  retained  their 
feparate  independence,  for  the  common  benefit.  They  had,  in  facSt, 
without  adverting  to  it,  but  orte  coipmdn  ftock,  of  which  public  faith*, 
tiT  what  is  called  public  credit,  ^was  the  guardian,  as  private  faith,  or 
perfonal  credit,  fupported  the  i^ei^cy  of  indfvidual  concerns.'  Wheo 
ftates  fo  fituated  went  to  war  v^th  each  other,  bounds  were  prefented 
to  its  duration  bythe  Enormity  of  its  expence.  Like  parties  involved 
ija  a  law-fbit,  the  winner  could  gain  but  little,  while  he  had  to  pay 
the  cofts  of  his  viftbries,  'The  Belligerent  Powers,  mo{Vexhaufted, 
%er^  obhged  by  neWimpofition^,  to  raifc^he  price  of  their  particular 
m^nufadures  and  produce;  fo  that  a  prolonged  (late  of  warfare  be* 
came  a  general  tax.         /       .       • 

•  The  funded  fyftem,  introduced  by  political  neccffity,  completed  the 
intermixture  of  the  property  of  Europe.  The  ftates  at  war  borrowed 
from  tbdfe  at  peace.  The  fums  borrowed,  called  a  fundeddebt,  bcJng 
ipade  transferable,  become  an  article  of  trade  ;  and  thus  the  debts  ol 
the  Eiiropean  ftates,  like  their  manufa<Slufes,l3ecarne  articles  of  an 
intermediate  commerce.  Holland,  for  example,  |iad'  been  for  a  cen- 
tury accumulating  the  profits  of  a  pacific  commerce,  for  the  me;re 
purpofcof  lending  theoi  to  the  ftates  who  were  diftr^'fled  bv  war.'  It 
is  from  ^h is*  fortunate  and  peculiar  fituation  of  modern  Europe,  as  a 
great  fcederal  and  comnlercial  commonwealth,  chiefly,  that  we  are  t9 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  her  internal  wars  were  clofed  froni 
the  peace  of  Weftphalia'to  the  ]f*rench  revolution.  The  power  of  a 
Charlen^agne  could  not  arife  amidft  fimilar  ciraimftances.  That  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  of  Catlicrine  II.  fqund  theirfucceflive  reprefSons. 

But  the  Revolutionary  war  of  France  was  a  war  of  a  newcharacSer, 
•'It  was  neither /a  war  of  chieftainfliip  nor  of  religion,  nor  of  the  balance 
of  power,  nor  of  colonization  and  commerce.  No!  it  was  a  war 
in  \yhich  th.^  multitudt;  were  excited  againft  the  magiftrate,  and  phy- 
fical  kivQ^  rwade  to  bear  againft  that  public  opinion,  which  was 
ciqually  the  guardi-an  of  eftabliftied  authority,  and  of  private  property; 
Had  the. revolutionary  war  of  France  derived  its  aliment  from  the 
>«ommbnfources  of  Contribution,  it  might  have  been  reduced  to  a 
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.fpeedy  conclurion  by  the  ordinary  udics  of  r^ fiftaocc  ^^t  the  finewt 
pf  the  new  war  were  acquired  by  reverfing  the  order  of  .privati^  an^ 
public  credit;  by  ifTuing  a  (ign  of  pro|>erty,  w^ich  was^  in  fad,  aeon- 
Afcation  of  t^e  whole  wealth  of  the  antient  proprietors  of  FraDde, 
as  well  as  a  fraud  comoiitted  on  her  foreign  creditors. 

The  afSgnats^  the  firft  treafury  of' the  revolutionary  war  now  gra- 
dually depreciated,  indeed,  and  became  finally  of  very  little^and  al» 
inod  of  no  value:  but  not  until  .they  had  repelled  invadon,  and  car<^ 
ried  the  conteft  into  the  he^rt  of  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain; 
bot  till  the  place  of  regular  and  fair  refources  was  fupplied  by  the 
tribute  of  conqueft.  It  may  be  fairly  deduced  as  a  coroUory  from  all 
this,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon,  Irom  a  retrofped  of  the 
havQC  made  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  the  war  of  aflignata,  and 
/poliatio'n,  to  prefage  a  fiinilar  ifTue  to  the  prefeut  French  war  that 
mu(}  be  fed  by  the  ufual  and  regular  lefources. 

'Among' the  moft  antient  nations,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinefe, 
PUBLIC  CREDIT,  the  univerfal  banker,  .en  whofe  pledged  faith  all 
depend,  is  not  to  be  ruined  even  by  revolutions  of  Government.  In 
India  the  fprings  of  war  depend  on  the  credit  of  a  caste  ;  the 
iSaukars,  wnofe  buHnefs  it  is  to  keep  the  money  of  the  land ;  and 
jlhi^s  rulp  the  fovereign  is  obliged  to  re(p^<Si  whether  he  be  an  heredi- 
tary foyerc'gnj  or  a  fovertign  by  conqueft. 

This'  Caite  lends  the  money  that  iJs  lieceflTary  for. the  King  to  pay  his 
army  and  feed  his  court :  apd,  for  repayment  of  fiich  loans,  the  fCing 

fives  the  fau tears  or  bankefi,  orders  on  the .  cultivators  of  ground  ^. 
n' China,  when  many  neighbouring   nations  of  which  that  nation 
.was  once  compr>fi^d,  made  war  on  one  another,  andfiipported  it  vith 
*]bafe  money,  fuch  money  was  called  in  90  the  reftoration  of  peace, 
and  nothing  was  attempted  by  government  to/be  circulate  as  rngtaeyi 
tut  the  precious  metals  or  ufeful  merchandize. 

In  the  Weft  the  order  of  things  is  different.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  are,  or  may  become  money  lenders,  and  pledge  cnutifal 
ftcurity   tor  the    repayment  of  loans.     The   reprefentatives  of  the 

>  jpeople,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  men,  united  among  themfelves,  only 
calling  themfelves  fuch,  can  make  money  of  linen  rags.  The  pro- 
per fyftem  of  the  Americans  effedled  their  objoiS^.  And  the  French 
aj^igi^^T^  C)n  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy,  paved  the  way  to  conqueii 
The  grapd  conclufibn  to  be  drawn  from  all  thefc  ^obfervations,  is^ 
that  flnce  anarchy  and  rebellion  began  to  fyftematize  themfelves  into  a 
regular  conftitutipn,  on  the  ruin  of  public  CREDit  *"<*  private  j»ro- 

'  perty,  the  preventive  of  future  diforder  of  this  kind  muft  be  fought  fot 
on  a  re-eftablifl^ment  of  thofe  great  guardian  principles  that  have  been 
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•  B)  the  adoption  of  (his  fyftem  of  Hindoo  finance.  Sir  John  Macpner* 
foH,  Governor  General  of  India/about  1/86,  reflored  order  to  the effl^*'*, 
rafl^ed  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  and  e^e£le4  a  clear  faving  pt  QW? 
aiilUon  in  their  annual  expenditure.  "  *      , 
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violated  ;  l|ie  piroledtoD  of  private  property,  and  the  fec^irity  of  the 
rights  of  mttons.  If  the  co-eftates  of  £urope  had  been  wife  they 
vroakLhatreulitted/as  one  famUy,  as  one  man,  to  rezi\^  repel,  and 
fobdue  the  fpoliatrons  of  Frange.  They  ihould  never  hav«  {beathed 
the  fword,  or  given  any  peace  to  France,  under  any  of  all  the  vary-  * 
ing  forms  of  goviertnent  fheaffufned,  without  funding  the  aflignats. 
The  majorities  of  reprefeniatives  from  the  lower  and /poorer  •  or- 
ders of  France,  who  confifcated  without  hefitation,  the  lands  of  the 
Glcrgy,  of  the  Nobles,  the  Crown,  and  in  a  word  aH  that  was  land- 
icd  or  real  property  in  l^fance.-  The  paper  money,  hyp()fliecated  on 
thofe  properties,  the  celebrated  aflignats,  becannue  the  Treafury  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  guillotine,  its  Chancellor  of  JExchequer.  Any 
reprefentation  of  the  people  of  a  great, ftate  that  ct>uld  avail  itfelf^ 
kgally  of  con^ation,  for  fupplylng  the  exigencies  of  the  newly 
created  Government,  would  be  a  defpot  more  dangerous  than  any  ^ 
tyrant  In  Afia  or  Turkey  to  that  ftate  itfelf,.and  the  example  fet  to 
other  nations  more  pernicious  than  any  enormity  committed  againfff 
the  rights  of  nations,  .and  even  of  war  among  civilized  nations, ' 
Againf);^ fuch  attempts  all  nations  Ihould  combine;  and  for  their  re- 
preifion  contribute  their  juft  quotas  of  men  and  rrioney  as  is  done  by 
the  Hates  compbftng  th^  German  empire.  A  gene^'al  confederacy 
formed  for  this  exprefs  purpofe  in  the  progrefs  p\  time  and  events^ 
might  perhaps  be  improved  into  a  lading  peace  ejfhbliihment  of  Eu- 
rope .*  * 

Mr,  Piayfair  having  given  an  hiftorical  fketoh  of  the  rife,  princi- 
ples, and  progrefs  of  the  CEconomlfts,  thinjcs-  it  neceffary  tofhew  that 
the  enmity  excited  againft  the  corporations  of  all  forts,  was  partly 
owing^to  the  general  defign  of  overturning  thfc  exifting  (according  to 
our  authors  ufual  barbarifm  of  ftyle  then  exifting)  order  of  things ; 
and  farther  to  obferve,  that  what  may  be  very  well  in  theoty  is  forn*e- 
times  very  danger(!)us  in  practice. 

'*  The  ceconomifts  not  only  thought  that  individual  fagacity  is  thp  beft 
guide  in  matters  of  commerce,  in  which  Dr.  Smith  agrees  with  them,  but 
they  Teemed  to  held  human  virtue  in  great  eiteem.  In  this  laft  point,  they 
howeveiT  differ  completely  from  Dr,  Smith,  who  exprefles  himielf  fometimes 
in  terms  of  great  afperity  with  refpecl  to  the  mean  and  felfilh  principle  on 
yrhich  be  fuppoles  all  men  in  buying*  felling,  or  trafficking,  are  perpetually 

*'  But  why  does  Dr.   Smith  here  expreff  hirefelf  with  fuch  afperity 

-againil  the  ielfiih  principle^  and  in  othtr  places  allow  every  man  to  purfue 

his  own  intereifi  in  his  own  way  ?     Has  he  forgotten  that  the  buyer  is  Come* 

times  in  the  powtr  of  the  feller,  owing  to  circum (lances  and  the  nature  of 

things,   without  any  law  in  favour  of  the  latter  ?     As  the  purchaCe  of  a 
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•  On  the  neceffity  of  a  union  of  force  and  finance  for  repreffing  the  fpolia- 
^ionsofanarchy^^r'  * 
^ace  of  a  trave{lec; 


^ions  ofanarchy^^nd  th^  imppfi^ons  of  fraudulent  paper,  fee  the  correlpgnd 

ec  with  a  winiller  of  ftate  in  Turin;  in  179'^  Debrett. 
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fcuryln?  grnnnd  by  ^Abmham;  for  fhek^ls'of  filv^r,  js  qnof^d  as  a  -prhtof  of 
the  earlv  uTe  of  money,  thef  trail  fad  ion  of-his  grandfon  £!8a/-who  (old  bi« 
birthright  for  a  breaklaft,  is- one  very  nearly  of  equal  antiquity ,1  i^1<i -tb^ 
tame  authority  toe(labli(h,  in  certain  caiefi,  the  monopo^  of  c^mnitjiiHie^ 
_  "  Jn  Egypt^  aimoil  fruitful  country  in  ordinary  feaibns,  but  I  fable  to  fail 
ibmetimes  from' the  particular  crrcuraUauce  of  the  river  Nile  not  overflow- 
ing the  low  plains  on  its  banks  bordered  on  one  (ide  by  tlie  fea,  to  which 
jhe  Egyplians  had  an  nverilion,  and  on  the  others  by  the  moll  barren  coun- 
liies  in  the  world,  it  was  the  pradlce  to  collc^l  corn  in 'public  granaries, 
but  thole  granaries  do  not  aj)pear  to  have  been^monopolized  by  the  kir.g, 
lilt  his  minifler,  Jofeph,  liiggefted  it  as  a  mode  of  extending  his  mafler's 
revenue  and  power.  Had  Pharoah  be«ti  actuated  merely  by  a  defign  (o 
fere  his  fubjeds,  be  would  not  have  feized  the  oj^portunity  of  treating 
tbem  with  fuch  unexampled  fev^rity,  and  ii'  in  the  line  of  provilions,  the 
purclialer  were  not  iometLmew  in  the  power  of  the  feller,  he  Mfoold*  not  1 

bave  had  the  means.  .■      ./ 

*'  A«  there  are  examples  in  which  th<p  legislature  has  injierferecl  between 
tbc  individual  and  the  ufe  of  his  property;  the  qtiefiion  of  when  it  v^^y 
and  when  it  may  not  do  fo,  is  not  a  queftion  of  general  right  and  wrohg, 
but  a  queftion  of  expediency,  and  depending  upon  circumflances. 

"#  The  general  principles  of  Dr.  Smith's  freedom  of  trade  do  not  then  appear 
to  appiv  to  the  commerce  in  grain  ;  and  tl>e  reafon  of  the  error  has  been 
given  in  a  funplementary  cha})ter  on  that  fubje6l.  Thi«  is  one  of  the  moft 
material  and  dangerous  miftakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  iriadvertenlty'j 
bat  had  he  lived  to  tlie  (>refent  day,  he  would  probably  have  ahered  hfs 
opinion  as  much  about  the  monopolies,  regraters,  and  ioreltallers  in  Eng-  ,  •  \ 
land,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done  about  the  fe£t  of  Qeco;iomitis  in 
France.  .  ,  - 

''  Another  midake  feema  to  be>  that  the  capital  drawn  to  any  trade  by  a 
bounty  is  drawn  from  fome  other  more  benefjcral  trade;  and  allo^  th^ 
there  is  more  advantage  in  trading  with  France  than- with  North  America, 
because  the  credits  to  the  latter  are  fo  long,  that  th^  capital  employed  in 
Americau  trade  is  d/awn  from  a  more  advantageous  to  a  lefs  advantageous 
line  of  commerce.  This  is  upon  the  idc'a  that  there  is  not  fuffkrient  capi- 
tal in  the  kingdom  to  anfwer  every  purpofe,  which  is  a  miftakc,  and  there- 
fore, neither  bounties  nor  long  credits  are  to  be  objefted  to,  on  the  general 
pricMple  of  their  abforbiftg  a  capital  that  might  be  better  employed.  The  i 
reaf(ming  may  apply  in  poor  countries  where  credit  and  confidence  are  not 
cHabliihed,  but  it  will  not  apply  to  England. 

**  In  1792,  when  thi«  cpuntry  had  a  great  lAcreafe  of  trade^  capital  was 
more  abundant  thaa  at  any  time  (ince  the  beginning  of  the  American  war; 
yet  in  the  following  year,  when  our  trade  declined  prodigioufly,  the  dilirefs 
<»f  the  mercantile  world  for  capital  was  fo  great,,  that  government  was  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  coming  forward  for  the  relief  of  tome  of  the  iirft  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  4he  kingdom. 

"  In  treating  of  corporations  and  apprenticefhips  it  has  been  flfewn, 
thai  Dr.  Smith's  arguments  are  in  lome  degree  erroneous.  With  regard  to 
the  corporation  privilege^,'  the^>bje^ions  made  are  in  a  great  degree  done 
away ;  and  where  they  are  not,  they  have  not  much  effect,  and  the  ad- 
Vantages  obtained  in,  fome  cafes  by  th(/e  who  have  ferved  regular  appfen- 
ticeihips,  are  a  fort  of  bounty  on  (he  proper  education  of  the  productive 
part  of  fociety  ;  for  to  leanv  to  gain  a  living;  •  aiid-tO  wtork  well,  is  the  moft 
elfential  part  of  the  education  of  that  clafs  of  fociety. 

,  ^   "  the 
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1*.'  The  fubjed  divides  iti'elf  into  two;  one  fimpiy  as  an  agreement lo  r«- 
pay  by  fervitude  the  trouble  and  expelifce  the  mafter  is  at  in  teaching  and 
maintaining  a  youth  While  bis  lervices  are  of  no  value.  The  other  consi- 
deration is  that  of  a  regular  aj/prenticeftiip,  entitling  the  apprentice  to  par- 
ticular privileges ;  this  laft  is  another  queflion,  and  depends  on  p'articUlar 
circumftanceSr,  and  even  when  misjudged  does  very  little  harm. 

"  Dr.  Smith's  obfervation,  that  when  a  llick  is  bent  one  way  too  much, 
it  mull  be  bent  the  Other  in  oder  to  llraighten  it,  will  apply  to  himlelf,  as 
well  as  to  th'fe  teconomifts  of  France,  though' notin  the  fame  degree.  The 
abufes  that  have  es^ifted  by  too  many  privileges,  reftrictions,  and  regula- 
tions, have  certainly  rendered  the  danger  of  Tuch' practices  evMent;  but 
we  have  (^rong  examples  in  our  own  times,  of  the  danger  of  following  one 
general  fyftem  of  perfe6l  freedo:n  fof  commerce,  leaving  all  to  the  care, 
tiie  fagaciU',  and  management  ot  individuais>  in  the  moil  important  as  well 
as  the  moK  frivolous  branches  of'  trade.  ^  ^ 

*'  No  fooner  were  the  laws  againft  ufury  in  France  left  unes^ecuted,  than 
the  intereft  of  money  rofe  to  an  enornious  height ;  would  it  not  do  the  lame 
thing jn  every  other  country  ?  If  regulation  is  nfeVul  in  one  (ingle  inftance, 
does  it  not  reduce  the  queftion  of  liberty  of  trade  to  one  of  cirtum /lances 
and  expedien6y,  and  therefore  not  (afe  to  be  followed  boldly,  as  an  uner- 
ring fyftem;  founded  upon  generd  pinciples  ?        '  ' 

'1  But  I  afcribe  little  merit  to  myielf  in  difcovering  errors  at  this  time,  in 
a  book  written  on  fo  intricate  ^  fubject,  before  any  of  thofe  great  experi- 
ments were  made  that  have  bow  thrown  a  totally 'different  light  on  many 
fubjeds,  but  on  lione  more  completely  ihah  on  the  danger  of  being  guided 
by  a  (yilem,  as  amafiner  at  Tea  is  by  the  compafs,  when  out  of  view  of 
the  coatU  In  human  atfairs,  th^  circumflances  are  too  various  to  admit  of 
i^}6  llrid  application  of  general  principle  in  every  cafe,  and  no  perlbni 
have  been  more  fatally  and  more  completely  deceived  than  thofe  who  have 
trufted  to  the  wifdom  aiifl  juftice  of  individuals,  for  the  regulation  of  tiie 
affairs  of  a  great  nation, 

"  Thofe  who  have  imagined  that  there  was  a  pofllbility  of'  making  men 
rich  and  happy  byiregjilat ion?  upon  regulations,  or  that  trade  would  flourifb 
under  fucH  a  fyftem,  have  undoubtedly  been  greatly  miftakcn,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  take  the  rcverfe  ot  what  is  wrong  for  right.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  effe^s,  we  might  conclude  that  Engtahd,  which  hat  followed  a  mid- 
dle road,  *has  thereby  avoided  the  evils  that  attend  either  extreme;  and 
that  therefore  the  fafeft.  way  is  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate  and  improve, 
i^ot  to  abandon  our  prefent  fyftem,  which  lometimes  admits  of  regula- 
tions." . 

This  laft  paragraph  is  a  fpecimen  of  that  fpirlt'of  moderation,  and 
we  may  fay,  fafe  gradation  of  reform,  that  runs  thrGUghout  the  whole 
of  hrsfhare  in  the  prefent  publication.  The  rafti  ^and  violent  mear, 
fijrcs  of  innovation  do  not  meet  the  praife  of  genius  or  invention. 
There  is  more  invention  in  rctairiing  what  is  eftabli&ed,  and  yet 
drawing  good  out  of  defeft,  and  imperfeflioti,  by  proper  modi fica«- 
tion;  It  would  be  unjuft.ta  withhold  from  Mr.  Pla/fail"  the  praife 
of  both  ingenoufnefs  and  sl  well  regulated  and  patriotic  fobriety  of 
Qiind,  that  would  not  ftake  the  happinefs  of  a  nation  on  one:  defpe- 
rate  th/ow — neck  or  nothing :  but  would  feek  the  public  welfare  by 

gradual  ameUorationst 

,      To  ie  concluded  in  out:  next.) 

IntroduSfion 
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J.   Ihtrodudion  to  the  New  Tejlameni.     By  John  David  Michaclis,  &c 

(  Ccntinued from  P.  ZT^'J 
2.     Remarks  on  Michaelis'i  Introduclion^  to  the  New  Tejlameni* 

IN  our  review  of  this  valuable  work  Of  Michaclis  6n  the  Chriftian. 
Scriptures,  we  have  hithejto  been  aided  by  the  admirable  notes  of 
the  learned  tranfliitor ;  byt  of  that  aid  we  are  now  deprived.  Mr. 
Murfh  neither  correds  thaerrors  into  which  his  author  may  have  fall- 
en, wrhtn  treating  of  the  aportolical  cpitjles/  nur  addj^  any  thinfj;  to 
the  foice  of  his  arguments,  when  urged  in.  fupport  of  the  truth.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  Michaelis^  as  we  have  r$:en  *,  is  fre* 
quently  inaccurate  in  his  quotations;  and  accuracy^as  well  as  eru^ 
dition,  is  peculiarly  requifite  to  him  whp  would  throw  light  on  the 
cpiftles  of  St.  Paul.  ThcTe  epiftles,  lifee  all  other  writtngsi  of  the 
faine  fpecies,  can  be  thoroui>hly  under  flood  only  by  him  who  knows 
the  opinions,  pra61ices,  and  manners  of  ihofc  to  who»ii  they  were  ad- 
dreflVd  ;  an^i  fuch  knowledge  implies  erudition  at  once  varied  and  re- 
condite. That  Michaclis  was  learned  is  incontrovertible;  biit  he 
feems  to  have  been  accuftomed  to  truft  implicitly  to  his  memory,  when 
be  ought  to  have  confulted  the  works  to  which  h^  appeals.  A  re- 
viewer ha^  not  leifure  to  tracel  Ks  quotations  always  to  their  fio^irce  ; 
nbr  is  every  work  to  wb^ch  he  appeals  acceflible  to  the  writer  of  the 

J refent  article.  All,  therefore,  that  wc  can  do,  is  to  examine  the 
rength  of  the  reafoning,  and  to  point  out  fuch  inaccuracies  as  we 
have  been  iible  to  detedt ;  and  this  tafk  we  will  endeavour  to  perform 
without  prejndice'or  partiality. 

Michaclis  begins  his  analyfis  of  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  with  obfer- 
vin>g  what  has  often  bee^?  obferved  by  others,  that  thefe  epiftles  are 
not  publifbed  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written.  Of 
the  truth  of  t  Is  opinion,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
an  opuiion  of,  perhaps,  no  great  importance.  ..The  object  of  the 
epift-es  is  to  corre6l  eriors  which  were  prevalent  among  thofe  to  whom 
thry  were  addreircJ,  and  to  declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je^us.  They 
may  be  r^ad,  therefore,  with  almoft  equal  advantage  in  any  order  ; 
becaufe,  though  the  epiftie  to  the  Galatians  may  have  been  writren  ^ 
before  either  of  the  epiftles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  epiftles  to  the  Co- 
rinth'ans  may  be  p.  rf^dlly  underftood  by  him  who  knovys  the  rcligi- 
ou*^  and  moral  ft?  e  of  Corinth  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
jhough  we  know  nothing  of  the  opmions  agitated  Oii  the  praiSices.pre'*- 
valenj  among  the  GaUtians.  If,  indeed,  it  was  the  praftice  of  one 
community  *uf  Chnftiiins  to  f^nd  fuch  epiftdits  as  were  add/eflcd  to  it 
to  the  other  Chriftian  commmuties  in  its  n'etp:hbouxhood  ;  and  if  this* 
practice  was  known  to  the  Ap  ^ftle,  it  might  be  o^  great  confequcnce 
to  ftuviy  his  ef  liUes  in  the  order  in  which ihey  were  written  5  but  that 
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f\x(^\i  tifX^ii^&vfTiS  g$neral^  x\vt\Q  is /noevi^eofcc,  and^very  JitUc  pro- 
b^ility.  .   .     ^  '         ..  .    . 

.  Ithas  bcpn  a  queftion  anvongTheologigns,  whether  St.  PauL  wrote 
,an.y  pther  epiftles  on  the  dodrinles  of  Chriftianity  than  thore""  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Lj^rdper,  whpfe  judgment  on  fuch  queftions 
is.entitled  to  regaid,  thinks,,  with  many  others,  that  he  did  not ;  and 
Mi.Qhaelis,  .who-i^  oi;  the  contrary  opinion,  endejjvours  to  confute  his 
ixgvmehts.  He  pafles^  however, <  without  m^^tite,  what  appears  tp 
us  th^^  moft  conclufive>of  ^11  thofe  atguments. ;  but  as;  the  queftioa  is 
equ^ly  unimportant "wkh-fhc  iorroer,  we  (hall  not  entfr  into  thecoo- 
troveriy.\  Pefhap^  we  are  iucltined  t<)  adopt,  the  opinio^of  our  author 
as  the  nnoft  probable  of  the- tyro  >  for,  as  he  obferves, 

'•'  ft  v^ac  n'^mofe  neceifTkry,  that  all^he  epiftles  bf  the  apo ft les  (bouW  bfc 
prefcrved,  than  that  allthe  difcourfes  of  Chrifl,  which  were  certainly  af 
not  lefs  importance,  iliould  b^jiecorded  by  the  Evangelifis,  who  have 
thought  profier  only  to  delivei-  aJelecl  part  of  them.  A  Bible,  or  book  of 
olivine  xe.velat ion,  which  i^  iht«hd^d  as  a  rule  of  faUh  and  manniers,  mult, 
at  the  fa,«e  time,  that  it  contains  every  lieceifary  precept,  contain  th«tn 
likewile  in  a  moderate  compafs. ,  If  the  Bibl^coniified  of  many  folios,  as  it 
probably  vvbuld,  if  it  contained  an  account  of  all  the  adions  and  fpeeghe* 
of  Chrift,  and  all  that  was  written  by  theapoftles,  few  perfons  would  read 
the  whole  of  it;  and  even  of  thofe,  who  giaye  themfelves  the  trouble,  per- 
haps not  one  would  be  able  to  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  of  its  con- 
t€n|«,"     (Yol  IV.  p.  7.:)      *  ' 

Our  author  afligns  feveral  very  plaufible^rgnments  in  fupport  of  his 
opinion,  that  the  epiftle^to  the  Galatians  was  the  firft  of  thofe  which 
St,  Paul,  in  his  apoftolic^l  chara£l'er,  wrote  and  addrejTed  to  any  fo- 
cicty^  of  Chriftiafts,  and  propofes  the  year  49  as  the  mod  probable  date 
of  it.  The  objedl  which  the  apoftle  had  in  view,  was  to  reclaim  the 
Galatians  from  certain  errors  into  which  they  had  been  feduced  byiX 
Jewilh  kO.  Chen  abounding  in  Galatia  and  all  the  neighbouring;  coun- 
tries*  It  was,  he  fays,  the  new  Pharifaic  feft  founded  by  Juda«  Ga^ 
lilseus ;  and  he  reprefents  tb^  members  of  that  fe6l:  as  fucb  zealots  for 
the  Mofaic  law,  that  they  fcruplcd  not  to  preach  Chriftianity,  qxAj 

5 hat  they  might  have  an  opponnnitv  of  delivering  it  with  a  mixture  rf 
[udaifm.  They  affured.the  Galatian  converts,  that  St,  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  whole  Church  at  J^rufalems  obferved  the  rites  of  the  law,  that 
$t.  Paul  was  no  more  than  a  delegate  from  tliat  Church,  and  could 
preach  with  authority  no  other  doiS^rlfie  than  £he  preached  and-prac* 
tifed  ;  that  the  promifes  were  made  only  to  the  .children  of  Abraham* 
who  muft  either  have  fprung  from  him  by  natural  defcent,  or  bead- 
opted  into  his  family  by  the  rite  of  circumcifion  ;  and  that.  St,  P^ul 
hifxifelf  had,  iince  his  vifit  to  the  Galatians,  been  convinced  of  the 
neceffity  of  circumcifion,  as  appeared  from  his  having  ordered  Ti- 
mothy to  be  circumcifed,  though  the  fori  of  a  Greek.. 

Now,  were  it  certain,  that  the  followers}  of  Judas,  who  unqueftion- 
ably  dii&red  in  nrany  refpeAs  from  the  Phanfees  of  the  old  fchool^  were 
«f  a  teal  fe  artful  and  accoitimodating  as  t^his^  much  light  would  he 
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throvm  on  various  paffagcs  of  the  epiftle  before  us,  from  which  very 
extraordinary  doftrines  have  been  deduced  ;  but  for  this  account  bf  the 
feducers  of  the  Galatian  converts  Michaelis  produces  no  authority 
whatever.  Once,  indeed,  he  refers  >'o  a  work  of  his  own,  in  which 
be  has  given,  he  fays,  an  extra£t  from  Jofephus,  relative  to  the  new 
Pharifaical  fcft ;  but  we  recoiled  no  paflage  in  Jofephus  in  which  any 
Jewifli  fed  is  reprefented  as  profeffing  themfelves  Chriftians,  merely 
that  they  might  have  a  better  Opportunity  of  corrupting  the  gofpel, 
and  bringing  back  its  adherents  to  the  law  of  Mofcs.  The  cofijcc- 
tures,  however,  of  our  author,  fhould  they  pafs  for  nothing  more, 
are  worthy  of  confidcration  ;.  for  that  fuch  zeal  and  fuch  arts  as  he 
afcribes  to  the  followers  of  Judas  are  poffible,  is  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  controverfy,  by  the  condud  of  the  emiflaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  various  occadons,  in  Proteftai>t  countries. 

The  firft  epiftle  to  the  Theflalonians  is  by  our  author  coniidered 
a>  the  fecond  which  St.  Paul  wrote  in  his  apbilolical  charader ;  and 
he  affigns  very  probable  reafo'ns  for  believing  ifto  have  been  writteft 
in  the  year  5 1 .  The  objeSs  of  it  were  to  confirm  the  converts  in  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced  ;  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  paftor^of 
the  infant  Church  ;  and  to  redlify  the  miftakes  into  which  the  Thrf- 
falonians  had  fallen,  with  refped  to  the  riear  approach  of  the  day  of 
judgment, 

"  The  Jews  iri  general  believed  that  the  Mefliah  Would  ereci  a  temporal 
kingdom,  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  liberty  and  reft:  and  of  this  king<iom 
they  concluded  their  Sabbath  to  be  a  type.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  it 
muft  commence  at  leaft  as  early  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  Millen- 
nium*, from  the  creation  of  the  world:  and  they  thought  it  not  improbable, 
that  it  would  begin  much  fooner.  For,  as  the  moft  devout  Jews  did.  not  waft 
til!  fun-fet,  but  began  their  Sabbath  and  abftinence  from  labour  feveral  hours 
before,  fo  they  imagiitfed  that  the*  Deity  would  begin  the  great  Sabbath  leve- 
ral  hourji,  that  is  ceiituries,  before  the  fix  thoufand  years  from  the  creation 
-were  expired.  Thefe  notions  infinuated  themfelves  very  early  aipong  the 
Chriftians  ;  and  they  were  received,,  not  only  by  the  Tbefi'alonians,  but  by 
fcveral  of  the  antient  fathers.  -  As  the  firft  epiftle.  liad  not  prodi)ped  its  pro- 
per effed,  and  feveral  members  of  the  Tbeflyonian  community  flill  main- 
tained that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  ancl  others  continued  tlieirdif- 
orderly  condudl,  the  apoftle  thought  it  necelfary  to  write  to  them  again  very 
foon  after  he  had  written  his  firft  epiftle.  In  hi5  tecond  epiHle,  ihecefore, 
he  endeavours  to  ftiew,  from  fome  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teffament  "not 
then  fulfilled,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  not  fo  foon  to  be^xpe^led":  and 
at  the  fame  tinte  he  cautions  the  Theftalonians  againi^  idVenefs  arid  irregula- 
rity/'    (Pp.  27,28,290  :.      > 

Our  author  does  not  attempt  to  afcertain  the  place  at  which  the  fc- 
cond'epiftle  was  written  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  proved  completely  that 
the  firft  was  written,  not  at  Athens,  as  the  fubfcriptron  iinports^Tjut 


^  .  t  ^Qul4  it  not  be  th^  s^venfk  millenium  ?•— ^Rsv. 
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^  Coritith  ;  anii  Wf  affignS*  very  fufficient  reaibnsf  fot*  Ae  miftakc  rc« 
fpe^iing  the  day  of  judgmept  being  more  prevalent  among  the  Theflk- 
JOfHaiis'than  among  the  Chriftiari  converts'  at  almoft  any  other  p^oe. 
**  In  Theflalonia  was  »  very  numerous  colony  of  Jews/  and  their 
fynagogue  was  To  dflebrateu,  that  St.  Luke  calls  it*,  by  way  of  emU 
nencc^  iamayvyviy  or,  th6  fynagogu«."  ' 

The  epiftle  to  Titus,  which  our  author  confiders  as  the  fourth  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  order  of  time,  was  written,,  according  to  Lardncr, 
about  .the  year  56,'  from  the  vicinity  of  Nicopolis  in  MacifedonM. 
Michaelis  does  not  pretend  to  decide  on  the  year  when  it  was  written, 
but  he  contends,  with  much  corre6tnefs,  that  it  was  written  not  fro^na 
anyplace  in  Macedonia^  but  from  Nicopolis  in.Epira.  The  quefiibn  at 
iflue  between  thefe  two  critics  appears  not  to  us  to  be  of  the  fmalleft- 
importance,  but  it  may  be  worth  while,  if  only  to  (hew  how  eafijy 
the  moft  vigorous  mind  is  warped  by  attachment  to  a  favourite  hypo- 
thefis,  to  examine  one  or  tWo  ot  the  arguments  by  which  our  author 
endeavours  to.pToVethc  truth  of  the  hypothecs  which  he  has  adopted. 

"  St.  Paul  fays  to  Titus  (Ch^  iit.  -12.),  IVJien  I  shall  send  Artemas  totfxe/mf 
T'ychicus,  be  eliligent  tt  come  uHto  me  to  Nicojiolis  :  for  I  havt  detenmined  tkire  t» 
'wintet*  Now,  from  IjlMS^jafTage^  if  we  knew  what  Nicopolis  St.  Paul 
ineaut,  aud  when  he  was  there,  the  date  of  this  epitl^c  would  be  at  oncede-. 
'  cided.  For  St.,  Paul  inuft  liave  been  either  inNicoAolis,  or  in  the  neighboiHv. 
hood  of  the  place,  when  he  wrote  this  epiftle,"  becauie,  as  there  were  many 
cities  of  this  name,  it  would  have*  been  totally  ufelefs  to  have  defired  Titus 
tecome  jto  him  at  Nicopolis,  iinlefs  the  place,  vvhere  he  wrote  the  epi/H« 

had  determined  what  Nicopolis  he  meant."     (P.  33.) 

»       .1  ,         •  ...... 

This  reafpnine  is  by  no  means  coneltifiTe.     That  St*  Pawl,  when  • 
he  wrote  the  epifl4e  was  not  i/i  Nicopolis,  is  evicJent  from  his  iiiy- 
ing,  not"  I  have  determined  ^^^,  but  I  have  determined  thetievm 
^mter-^— Exii  xeh^/k*  Tajpotx"/^^*^**'^'     That  he  wrote  from  t!v  neigh^mr^' 
hood  of  Nicopolis  may  he  true ;  but  it  docs  Jnot  appear  from  this  verfe, 
which  fays  not  where  the  epiftle  was  written.     According  to  the  tiib- 
fcf  iption,  it  was  written  at  Nicopolis  df  Macedonia  ;f  but  to  that  fub- 
fcription  our  author  thinks,  and  very  juftiy,  that  no  credit  is  due./ 
From  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  could  Titus  infer  at  wbkb' 
<}f  the  /Cities  or  towns  named  Nicopolis,  the  apoftle  had  determined  ta 
.-winter  ;•  but  as  our  author  acknowledges  that  St.  Paul  had- not  long 
before  parted  from  Titus  in  Crete^  we  think  there  is  no  room  to^doubt^  ' 
but  that  he  had  then  told^a  fellow  labourer,  in  whom  he  had  fuch  con- 
fidence,  what  place's  he  propofed  to  vifit  in.difcbarging  the  duties  of 
his  apoftolical  fundlions.     On  no  other  fuppofition,  if,  as  we  believe, 
the  fubfcription  be  fpuriou^,  could  Titus  indeed  know  where  to  fitid  ' 
the  apoftle;  for,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  on  letters  there  were  put  • 
^ates  abd  p<A  maris  then,  as  there  are  now  in  ^Europe,  the  plicc 
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where  he  wrote  the  epiftle  could  not  have  determined  what 'liicopoVit, 
he  meant.  ^  ^ 

But  if  Titus  was  informed  in  Crete  by  St.  Paul  himfelf  what  Ni- 
copolis  he  meant  foon  to  vtfit^  our  author's  hypothecs  ^^.that  it  was 
certainly  Nicopolis  in  Epira,"  nnuft  be  given  up,  or  eftablillied  by  ar- 

f;uments  very^  different  from  thofe   which  he  has  employed  in  its 
upport. 

"It  IS  true,  that/  in  returning  from  Crete  to  Corinth,  Epiral  lay  quite  out 
of  his  way  :  but  he  might  hav.e  been  driven  thither  in  a  storm  ;  and,  perhaps^ 
at  this  very  time  he  fuffbred  one  of  ihpthrtie  Jbi^wrech  which  he  mentions 
in  his  fecond  epi()le  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  cafe'he  would  have  palTed 
the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  and  have  preached  tiie  gofpel,  as  he  nimielf  fays^ 
round  about  Illyricum."     (P.  37.)  ^ 

But  if  he  told  Titus  himfelf  what  Nicopolis  he  meant  to  vifit,  and 
on  no  other  fuppofition  can  we  conceive  with  what  propriety  he  could 
defire  Titus  to  meet  him  at  Nicppolis/ it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not 
have  been  unexpediedJy  driven  thither  by  a  Jlorm  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  he  had  fuirered  fhipwreck  on  the  coaft,  as  fuch^  ^a,difafter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  epiftle. 

The  author  has  other  arguments  in  fupport  of  hts  hypothefi^  equally 
weak  with  this;  but,  as  the  queftion  is  of  no  importance,  we  {hall 
not  examine  them.  The  hypothefis  of  Lardncr  is  countenanced  by  the 
fubfcription„  whic!\  though  not  written  by  the  apoftle;  is  of  high  an- 
tiquity :  it  was  th^  hypothefis  likewife  of  Chryfoftom  and  Theodorite, 
as  that  of  Michaclis  was  of  Jerom.  < 

Our  author's  chapter  on  St,  PauVs  twoepiftles  to^he  Corinthians 
contains  much  interefting  matter ;  but  it  is  hardly  fufceptible  of  ab- 
ridgement.  He  j^roves,  to  our  fatisfadion,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  epif-* 
tle^  was  written  at  Ephefus,  about  the  year  57,  and' the  fecond  in  Ma- 
cedonia, about  the  year  58  of  our  aera  ;^but  he j's  decidedly  of  opinion,  . 
and  has  advanced  very  fpecious  arguments  in  fupport  of  that  opinion,  i 
that  the  apoftle  had  written  to  the  ChrifiiancommunityvatConnth  an  ^ 
epiftle  prior  to  either  of  thofe  which  have  come  down  to  U8.v  He  regrets 
the  lofsof  that  epiftle,  as  well  as  of  the  anfwer  which  the  Corinthians 
feem  to  have  fent  to  it ;  but  witiiout  thefe  aids,  he  gives  a  very  plau- 
iible  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Church  in  Corinth,  of  the  oiigin  of  its 
fchifms,  and  of  the  leaders  of  thofe  fchifms.  The  advocates  for  the 
common  rights  of  Chriftians  have  often  appealed  to  ^t.  Paul's  epiftles 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  authority  for  tk^eir  praAice  of  permitting  any 
individual  of  the  congregation  to  fpeak  in  public  for  the  ediflcatioRof 
the  brethren  ;  but  it  is  here  ihewn,  that  none  but  fuch  as  had  received 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  were  allowed  to  fpeak  alter- 
nately in  the  Corinthian  congregations. 

It  has  been  fometinies  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  St.  Paurcondefcen« 
ded  to  regulate  the  drefs  of  the  CorirKhians,  and  the  length  of  their 
hair  in  the-houfeof  Qod  ;  but  fbr  thefe  regulatiOriT  our  Author  afligns 
the  moil  fatisfa£tory  reafons.     It  is  fiiewnibat  the  Jewifl^  cuftoni  of 
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the  men  covering  their. heads,  arid  veiling  their  fares  in  the  fynagogue, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Corinthian  Ch;^iftians,  was  fcandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  properly  forbidden  by  the 
apoftle ;  whilft  the  women  were  prohibited  from  uncovering  theit 
faces,  becaufe  it  was  th^  pradlice  of  women  of  bad  charaftcr  among 
thi?  Jews,  as  Well  as  of  the  Bacchas,  and  other  pretended  prophetefTes 
among  the  Greeks.  The  reader,  therefore,  as  our  author  obferves, 
will  not  think  it  extra  vrdinary,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  firft  epiftle,  fliould  oppofe  cultoma  at  once  fuperftitioas  and 
offenfive. 

It  has  been  objecSled  to  the  two  epiflles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it 
was.  impoffible  to  contraft  a  marriaue  fo  mceftuous  as  that  which  is 
there  cenfured  ;  for  though  the  Athenian  Ihws  permitted  marriage 
betwc'Cn  very  near  relations,  yet  as  foon  as  Greiece  becams  a  Roman 
province,  the  Roman  laws  were  introduced,  by  which  a  marriage 
with  a  ftep-mother  was  ftri£lly  prohibited.  To  this  our  author  re- 
plies, that  the  inceftuous  marriage  at  Corinth  was  undoubtedly  con- 
ttaSed  under  the  alleged  fandlion  of  the  Jewifh  law, 

*'  The  Jews  pretend  that  a  profeljte  by  baptifna  become's  a  defcendant  of 
Abraham,  and  m  fd  llrid  a  feni<3,  that  all  former  relations  immediately  ceafe. 
Hence  they  drew  this  coacluilon,  fhat  a  heathen  was  at  liberty  to  marry  his  mo^ 
ther,  or  his  own  sister,  as  soon  as  she  was  regenerate  by  bafitism  *.  Now  the  Jowa 
were  at  that  time  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  lawsf  ;  and  the 
Chiiftians  were  confidered  as  a  JewiQi  fed.  In  particular  the  privilege  of 
marrying  according  to  their  own  cuftbms,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
Roinan  civil  law,  they  retained  till  the  tlnie  of  The^odofius,  who  .dc^prived 
ihem  of  it  inXhe  ftsttute  entitled  De  Judaeis  et  Caelicolisj,  where  we  find  the 
following  claufef  : — Nemo  Judaeorum  n^orem  fuum  in  conjun6!ionibus 
retineat,  nee  juxta  legem  fuam  nuptias  fortiatur.  The  inceftuou* 
marriage,  thereforei  of  which  St.  Paul  complains,  might  be  folem* 
nized^  to  the  great  offence  of  the  heathens,  under  the  fawclionof  Judaifmor 
Chriftianity,  And  the  Corinthian  community  had  approved  it,  probably 
becaufe  the  Jewiih  teacher,  who  oppoled  St.  Paul,  had  defended  it  by  (ar- 
guing from  the  JewiQv  dodtrines  of  b^tifm  and  regeneration,"     (Pp.*  52, 

Tl\is,  we  think,  a  very  probable  accoilnt  of  wliat,  received  by  it- 
fclf,  or  in  connedlion  with  the  Roman  law,  muft  appear- to  every  man 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  The  apoftle  gives  likeWife  fcveral  direc- 
tions about  marriage,  of  which  he  feems  to  talk  to  the'  Corinthians  as 
of  an  inftitutiori  barely  l-Swful,  that  are  here  explained  in  a  manner 
highly  fatisfaftory  ;  bilt  for  that  explanation,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  things  of  great  importance,  we  muft  refer  our'  readers  to  the 
work  itfclf. 
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In  our  author's  opinion,  the  firft  epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  fecpnd  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and 
its  objeft,  he  thinks,  was  to  guard  the  Ephefian  Chrrftians  from  the 
dodirines  and  cuftoms  of  the  Jewifli  Eflenes.  Thefe  he  enumerates 
from  Jofephus,  Philo,  Pliny,  and  other  authors,  and  gives  a  very 
plaufiblc  account  of  the  means  by  which  they  found  their  way  into 
Ephefus ;  but  we  muft  acknowfedge  that  the  account  refts  upon  no 
folid  evidence.  It  is' a  probable  conje6ture,  but  nothing  more  than  a 
conjeSure  ;  though  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  the  theological 
fiudenty  for  the  light  which  it  appears  to  throw  on  wiiat  St.  Paul  fays 
of  thofe  who  abftain  from  meats,  and  forbid  to  marry.  Whether  well 
or  ill  founded  the  conjedlure  is  perfeSly  harmiefs;  but  as  we  are  not 
Convinced  of  i:'s  truth,  we*{hall  extract  nothing  which  is  faid  in  its 
fupport.  .     ' 

The  chapter  employed  on  the  epiftle  tio  the  Romans  is  of  much 
greater  importance.  That  epiftle,  our  author  thinks,  was  written 
towards  the  .end  of  the  year  58  \  and  as  no  apoftle  had  then  vifited 
Rome,  the  bhjecSt  of  St.'  Paul  was  to  lay  before  the  Roman  convert^  a 
Ihort  abftraftof  the  principal^ruths  of  the  gofpcl,  which  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  might  have  been  in  fome  degree  miireprefented  by 
thofe  Jewiih  Chriftians  from  whom  they  had  fiflt  heard  them.  The 
epiftle  was  diftated  to  aii  emanuenfis  of  the  name  of  Xertius,  about 
whom,  as  our  author  obfeives,  it  is  needlefs.to  aflc  queftions,  which 
never  can  receive  an  anfwer.  He  has  proved  that  Tertius  was  neither 
Silas,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  nor  St.  Paul  himfelF,  as  others  have' 
imagined  ;  and  that^^is  all  whicfi  he  afBfms  of  him  with  confidence. 

The  moft  prominent  errors  of  the  Jews,  and  Je\Vilh  Chriftians, 
were  the  falfe  notiQns  which  they  enkrtained  concerning^  juflification, 
ekSfion^  land  the  obedienct  4^t  bf  the  deJcendanU  ofJbrahazn  t9  a  foreign 
po^er^  fuch  as  the  Roman  Emperor  j  and  thefe  errors  the  apoftle  la- 
bours to  confute.  The  Jews  aftigned  three  grounds  of  juftification : 
I.  **  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of  their  anccftors,  and  the 
covenant  made  by  God  with  thofe  Jioly  men.'*  a*  *■  The  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  God  through  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  their  diligence 
in  the  ftudy  of  that  law  j"  and  3.  '*  The  works  of  the  Levitical  law, 
more  cfpeciaUy  facrifices,  which  were  to  expiate  tfm."  That  fuch.- 
were  really  the  notions  of  a  large  party  among  the  ^tv:Sy  our  author 
proves  abundantly,  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  their  own  Rab- 
bis, whilfli  he  (hews  that  in  every  thing  which  St.  Paul  fays  of  jufti- 
fication in  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  he  had  one  or  other  of*  thefe  no- 
tions in  view.  Qri  the  fabjedt  of  juftification,  however,  the  reader 
will  find  greater  fatisfaftion  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  our  own  divines, 
particularly  Bifhop  Bull  and  Dr.  Waterland,  thah  in  any  thing 
to  be  found  in  this  work  of  Michaelis,  though  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend it  likewifc  to  the  attention,  more  particularly,  of  our  trut 
Churchmen,  • 

"The  queftion  relative  to  prddefli nation  and  oJeflion,  which  SU  Paul  dif- 
cu[r«s  in  the  ninths  tenth,  aii4  eleveath  chapters  of  the  ej^iiUg  to  the  Ro- 
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roans,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Chrif- 
tian§from  thti  time  of  Augudin,  and  feparates  at  prefent  the  Lutheran  from 
the  Caivinift  Church.  The  greateft  confufion,  therefore,  would  be  occa- 
(ioped  in  the  ftudy  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  if  we  applied  to  the  nv>* 
dern  controverfy  on  predeftination  and  eledlion,  what  St.  Paul  has  written 
in  thisvepiftle  againft  the  Jewifli  nations,  which  had  no  refcmblance  to  any 
of  the  opinions  maintained  by  ChriHian  po^lemics.  God  had  promifed  Ab^ 
raham  to  blefs  his  ieed,  tu  give  it  not  oX\\y  the  true  dnd  fpirilual  bleiling, 
butlikewife  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  faffer  it  to  dwell  there  in  proiperity,  and 
to  consider  it  as  his  Church  upon  earth.  This  promife  the  Jews  extended  to 
their  whole  nation,  and  afferted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  it  toward 
every  Jew,  as  being  a  defcendant  of  Abraham,  whatever  his  principles,  pr 
whatever  his  condu6!  might  be.  The  Jews  went  even  fo  far  as  to  a(Tert 
that,  if  a  prophet  were  infpired  with  prophecies  unfavourable  to  their  na- 
tion, he  ought  not  to  pronounce^  them,  and  that  he  was  bo^ndjo  refiH  the 
will  of  God,  by  praying  like  Mofes,  that  his  name  might  rather  be  expunged 
from  the  book  of  the^  living.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the 
five  firil  verfes  oi  the  ninth  chapter,  dSkes  fo  cautious,  and  almofl  timorous 
a  trandtion  to  the  quellion,  which  he  was  going  to  difcufs. 

"  As  it  may  appear  incredible,  that  luch  do6lrii]es  could  be  maintained 
by  the  Jews,  I  will  briefly  quote  what  Kimchi  has  written  as  an  explana-^ 
tion  of  Hof.  I.  2.  *'  Our  Rabbis  relate  (on  occafion  of  the  words,  and  tlie 
Lord  said  to  Hosea),  that  the  Holy  and  Ever-bleffed  faid  to  Holea,  the  Ifrael- » 
ites  have  finned."  He  ought  to  have  anlwered,  O  Lord  of  the  world,  they 
are  tliy  children,  the  children  of  thy  chofen,  the  children  of  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  have  mercy  on  them.  But  he  not  only  ne^ledled  to  fpeak  thus, 
but  even  (aid  the  wlwle  world  is  thine,  exchange  them  for  another ^jjeople. 

'•  Then  the  Holy  and  Ever-blefTed  faid,  "  What  fiiall  I  do  with  this  old 
man  }  I  will  fay  to  him,  take  thee  a  harlot  *,  and  again  I  will  fay  to  him,  put 
her  away  from  thee.  If  he  can  do  this,  I  will  alfo  feparate  myfelf  from  If- 
rael."  Now,  afler  (he  had  brought  him  forth  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  the 
Holy  and  Ever-blelfed  (Kid  to  him,  Hofea,  oughtefl  thou  not  to  learn  from 
thy  malier  Mofes  ^  Afler  I  had  fpoken  to  hip,  he  feparated  himfelf  from  his  / 
wife:  do  thou  al fo  feparate  thyfelfTrom  thine.  Hofea  an fwercd,  O  Lord 
of  the  world,  I  have  children  by  her,  and  cannot  pofTibly  put  heraway^ 
Then  faid  the  Holy,  and  Ever-bleffed,  "  canft  thou  not  do  this,  Hofea, 
though  (lie  is  an  harlot,  and  thy  children  are  the  children  of  an  harlot?  So 
alfo  is  it  ^ith  me  :  the  children  of  Ifrael  are  my  children,  the  children  of 
my  chofen,  of  Abraham,  Ilaac,  and  Jacob,  and  they  are  one  of  my  three 
pofleffions,  and  y^t  thou  hafl  faid,  exchange  them  for  another  people.  As 
foon  as  Hofea  perceived  that  he  had  (inrted,  he  begged  for  mercy.  But  the 
Holy  and  Ever-blefled  fpoke :  when  thou  prayefl  lor  mfercy,  pray  for  mercy 
on  Ifrael.  From  that  time  he  began  to  blefs,  and  faid ;  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  (liall  be  as  the  fand  of  the  fea. 

*'  Thtfe  Jewifli  errors  illuflratc  at  once  the  very  difficult  ninth  chapter  of 
the  epiflle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  had  no  other  obje^  in  view^ 
than  lo  fliew,  that  God  was  not  obliged  to  bellow  happinefs  here  and  here- 
after on  che  unbelieving  Jews ;  and  that  he  could  as  well  permit  them  to 
harden  their  hearts,  and  provoke  his  judgments,  without  violatijfg  his  word, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  in  regard  to  Pharaoh."     (Pp.  97,  98,  99.) 

Tothj^  wc  are  aware,  jthat  by  thofe,  who  find  Calviniftn  wherever 
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the  words  pi^eJf/linati on  2ii\d  tleSiion  occur,  it  will  be  objeSed,  that  as 
Kimchi  flouriflied  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  he  can  be  no  com-  ' 
petent  witnefs  of  the  notions'of  the  Jews  in  the  firft  century.     Th« 
objedlon  would  be  good,  had  Kimchi  given  us  this  ftory  on  his  own 
authority;  but  he  fays  cxprefsly,  that  it  is  related  by  ancient  Rabbis, 
vrhilft  our  author  affirms  that  it  ib  literally  taken  from  the  book  nDHDD 
chap.  Hei(l)a.     To  that  book  we  have  not  indeed  acccfs  ;  but  we  knowr 
that  the  writings  of  David  Kimchi  are. he'ld  in  fuch  eftimation  among 
the  Jews,  that  without  ftudy  rng  them  no  one  can  arrive  at  reputation  in        | 
letters  and  theology  ;  and  that  his  Grammar  and- Didlipnary  of  the       ^| 
Hebrew  tongue  Mrm  the   bafis  of  BaxtorPs  Thefcturus  aitd  Lexicon.      ,l 
Surely  fuch  a  man  may  be  acred i ted  when   he  quotes  fuch  ftories  as       i 
this  from^  the  writings  of  his  own  countrymen;   more  efpecially  as  it       \ 
appears  from  St.   Paul  himfelf*,  that  the  firft  chapter  of  Hofea  had        | 
been  underftood  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as   it   i;i  ha'dly 
conceivable  th^t  a  m^n  of  Kimchi*s  learning  would  falfcly  have  attri-*  ' 
bated  an  interpretation  of  the  chapter  fo  extravagantly  abfurd,-  to  an-        ; 
tient  Rabbis,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  refl<;£t  honour  on  his  coun- 
trymen !  *  \ 

"  After  St.  Paul  had  written  his  eplftle  to  the'  Romans,  he  went  to  Jeru- 
falera,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  the  Jews,  and  was  with  dilficufty  ref-  K 
cued  by  the  Roman  guard.  On  this  occafion,  however,  he  was  deprived 
"of  his' liberty,  and  after  a  tedious  imprifonment  was  fent  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  fpring  of  61.  Daring  his  confinement  at  Rom«,  which 
was  not  a  very  clofe  one,  he  wrote  about  the  fame  time  his  epiftles  to  the 
Ephefians,  to  the  Coloflians,  to  Philemon,  and  alio  to  the  Philippians.*' 

This  our  author  proves  completely,  as  well  as  that  St.  Paul  was 
twice  in  Rome,  that  this  was  the  firft  time,  and  that  St.  Peter  had 
not  then  been  there. 

The  epiftle  to  Philemon  was  occafioned  by  the  c^cfire  of  Onefimus 
to  return  to  the  mafter  whom  he  had  firft  defrauded,  and  from  whom  ( 
he  had  afterwards  fled  to  efcape  punifhment.  Onefimus  had  been 
converted  by  the  apoftle  at  Rome,  made  fenfible  of  his  fin,  and  was 
foon  fent  back  a  forrowful  penitent,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Philemon,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's,  like  wife. 
That  Philemon  was  a  man  of  fome  confequence  at  Colofle  is  evident  j 
but  that  he  was  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  as  our  auihoi  fup^ofes,  is 
very  rmprobable.  The  epiftle  is,  indeed,  addreffed  by  P^ul  and  Ti- 
mothy OiX»i/t*ow— (TuvEpyw  -^^im ;  but,  we  doubt,  if  there  be  in  the  Ne\^ 
Teftament  a  fingle  inftance  in  which  an  apoftle  alludes  to  the  office 
of  a  deacon^  by  calling  a  man  his  fellow-labourer.  If,  by  (tuvj^,  it>  ' 
this  place,  he  meant  ah  ceclefiaftical  ofRcer,  we  (hould  rather  infer 
that  Philemon  was  bifhop  of  Colofle,  than  that  he  was  only  a  deacoii 
.in  that  church  ;  efpecially  as  in  the  apoftolical  conftiiutions  he  is  ex- 
p.cfsly  called  the  fii-ft.biftiop  of  Colofle,  arid  faid  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himfelf.  Michaelis  indeed  is  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  the  aflertion  of  the  Fatli^ers  "  is,  in  this  cafe,  of  no  value  J 
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for  thofe  whom  they  called  the  firft  bifhopsof  the  Chriftiaft  Churches, 
■were  generally  bifhops  of  their  own  creaiion  ;*'  but  MichaeJis  acknow^ 
ledges  htmfdf  to  be   little    acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  has  therefore  no  right  to  deciue  J n  this  manner  on  their  ^ 
'  veracity.. 

Lardncr  too  pays  littk  regard  to  the  teftimony  of  the  X^onftitutions, 
fiotbecaufe  he  queftions  the  veracity  of  the  Fathers  in  jjeneral,  but 
becaufe  the  book  called  the  Epiftolical  Conftitutions  was  certainly  not 
didiated  by  the  apoftles,  nor  written  by  Clement  of  Rome.  This 
inuft  indeed  be  granted  ;  "but  ftill,  as  the  book  is  indifputably  very  an- 
tienc,  and  as  he  who  compiled  it  certainly  meant  it  ro  be  received  as  a 
•yvork  of  great  authoriiy,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  not  relate  as  410- 
torious  matters  of  /tf^,  what  were  not  generally  admitted  to  be  iuch 
in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  But  what  was  the  original  conflitutioa 
of  the  Church,  and  who  were  the  firft  bifliops  of  the  moft  confpicuous 
Churches,  w«ie  matters  of  fad,  at  leaft  as  eaiy  to  be  afcertained,  asr 
vrho  was  the  author  6^  any  particular  book  in  the  facred  volume.  We 
hold  the  affertion  in  the  conftitutions,  therefore,  to  be  much  belter 
evidence  than  the  conjecture  of  any  modern  ciitic,  that  Philemon  was 
the  firft  bifhop  of  Colofle;  though  we  agree  with  Qotelerius,  that  it 
does  not  follow,  from  his  being  addrefled  as  St.  Paul's  fellow- labourer, 
that  he  was  then  a  bifhop,  or  indeed  in  any  facred  order.  He  was, 
however,  a  Chriftian,  and  a  well-informed  and  zealoUs  Chriftian; 
and  fuch  men,  it  was  the  praftice  of  the  apoftle  to  conftitute  bifbopa.  ' 
of  the  infant  Qhurches. 

From  the  epiftle  to  Philemon,  Mich'aelis  proceed*  to  that  which 
|he  apoftle  addrefled   at  the  fame  time  to  the  Chriftian  comniupity  at 
CololTe,  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Coloflfe.     Haying  afcertained  the  geo- 
graphical iituation  of  that  city,  and  its  comparative  importance  among 
the  cities  of  Phrygia  ;  and  haying  proved,  to  bur  complete  fatisfadlion, 
though  Lardner  is  of  a  different  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  had  ncveir  beea 
either  in  Colofle  or  iuLaodicea,  when  he  wrote  this  epiftle,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  theobjeftof  the  epiftle.     The  opinion  of  thofe  who 
think  that  it  was  written  againft   the  Gnoftics,  he  rejects,  upon  un- 
queflionable  grounds,  unlefs  under  the  denomination  of  Gnoftics  be 
comprehended    every    adherent    to  the    oriental  philofophy.     He  is 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  peculiir  tenets  of  the  Effenes 
tha'i  had  found  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colofle  ;  and  it  muft  be 
,  acjfnowjedged,  that  this  opinion  receives  a  high  degree  of  probability 
from    the  caution  given  to  the   Colofl[ians  againft  "  worftiipping  of 
angtls,  and  intruding  into  jhofe  things  which  they  had   not  feen." 
The  Gnoftics,  imleed,  had  a  great  r^vere.nce  f  r  angels,  as  a  kind  of 
.  fpirito  which  they  called  M^»nSy  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  Eflenes  ;  but 
the  genuine  Gnoftic  could  not  haye  laboured  to  *^  fubjeft  the  Qo\o(' 
fiarts  to  ordinances— l^ouch  not,    tafte  not,    handle    not.*'     In  the 
conclufion  of  this  chapter,.our  author  publifties  the  epiftle  faid  to  have 
been    written  by  St.   Paul   to  the   I^aodiccans,  and  very  fuctefsfuily 
proves  it  afoi-gery,  or,  as  he  fays,  "  a  mere  rhapfody, 'collected  from 
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St.  Paul's  Other  epilRles,  and  which  no  critic  tan  receive  as  a  genuine 
'  work  of  the  apoftle." 

MUly  and  various  other  <:ritics  of  the  higheft  eminence,  have  con- 
tended, that  the  epiftle,  which  has  come  down  to  us  addreiTed  to 
the  Ephefiansy  was  in  fad  addrefied  by  the  apoftle  tp  the  Lao- 
diceans.  This  opinion  our  author  examines  with  great  abih'ty 
and.  candour,  and  concludes  that  the  epifile  was  a  circular  letter, 
intended  both  for  the  Ephefians  and  Laodiceans,  as  well  as  for 
other  Chriftian  communities  in  Afia  Minor:  In  the  courfe  of  this 
inquiry,  he  builds  much  on  a  paflTage  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Ephefians,  which,  in  contradidion  to  what  he  formerly  afierted  *,  he  | 
admits'here  to  be  genuine ;  but  he  allows  to  Marcion  a  degree  of  credit,  i 
to  which  Lardner  has  (hewn  that  heretic  not  to  be  entitled.  Lardner 
as  well  as  MichaeJis,  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  epiftle  to  the  Ephefiani  I 
was  fent  by  them  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  and  that  ic  is  the  epiftle 
which  the  Coloflians  were  defired  to  get  from  thence ;  but  our  author 
feems  to  be  fingular  in  fuppofing,  that  feveral  copies  of  the  epiftle 
were  fent  from  Rome  at  th^  fame  time,  and  that  one  of  them  was  by 
the  apoftle  addrefled,  roi^  dym^  t«?  ovjtv  a  E^rw  ;  and  another,  tw?  dyw; 
r<ui  ov<rtv  IV  Apu&Ku»/  Such  as  think  the  queftion  of  any  importance 
will  do  well  to  compare  what  he  has  faid  on  this  epiflle^  with  what 
has  been  written  by  Lardner  and  Whitby  on  the  fame  fubjed. 


*'  In  the  three  firft  chapters,  St.  Paul's  principal  obje6^  is  to  fliew,  th;^t 
Jews  and  Ge^lijes  partake  of  equal  privileges  and  bleiLings  in 'the  kingdom 
of  Chrift,and  that  they  are  united  in  one  church,  or,  as  b^  eyprefles  it, '  one 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord.'     Anolherobjed  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view,  wa^ 
to  fliew,  that  the  advantages  which  both  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile  convertf 
received  from  the  Chritlian  religion,  were  to  be  attributed  to  Chrift  alone, 
and  not  totheinterventionof  any  other  fuperior  Beings,  by  whatever  namei 
they  are  called,  whether  arch-angels,  according  to  our  lanjguage,  or  ,^ds; 
according  to  the  language  of  the  Gnoftics.     In  the  communities,  therefore, 
to  which  this  epiftle  was  addreiTed,  the  Gnoftic  andSHene  notions  of  inter-' 
mediate  fpirits  m u (I  have  prevailed  ;  for  St.  Paul  not  only  alludes,  in  thi^ 
epiftle,  mich  more  than  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Coloflians,  to  the  doclrines  of 
tlic  Gnofiicff,  but  even  ufes  the  technical  terms  of  their  philofopby,  crpC' 
cially  in  chap.  ii.  2.  vi.  1.  .  ,  .  .  The  moral  part  uf  their  epiltle,  which  ^ 
begins  with  chap.  iv.  )7.  is,  as  well  as  the  preceding  part,  very  fimilar  to 
the  epiftle  tt»  the  Coloftians,  and  in  many  places  almoft  exa<5^ly  agrees  with 
it..  ...  Ill  chap.  V.  22,  23,  he  gives  diredions  for  the  condudi  of  married  . 
peribns,  and  refy^fents  matrijnonj^  as  a  holy  ftale,  by  comparing  the  union 
of  man  and  wife  with  the  union  of  Chrift  and  his  church.     Perhaps  in  this 
comparifbn,  he  intended  ^to  combat' indire6lly  the  dodlrine  of  the  EfTencs, 
who  atTerted  that  matrimony  was  an  unholy  ftate,  and  unworthy  of  a  wife 
inan.  (Pp.  I48 — 151.) 

Whatmir  author  fays  on  the  epiftle  to  the  Philippians  is  not  of  ge- 
neral ifrportance.     He  feems  to  prove,"*  that  it.  was  written  at  Ronfi« 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  65*;  and  that  tbe  moft  dangerous  fe«  . 
ducerf,  againft  whom  St.  Paul  deemed  it  neccffary  to  warn  tbe  Chrif- 
tians  at  Pliilippi,  were  the  Pharifaical  Jews,  or  zealots  for  thjB  iaWof 
Mofes.  He  has  occafion  to  mention  {he  bifhops  and  deacons  of  the 
.  apodolical  churches  ;  but  of  them,  and  their  oi&ces,  he  feems  to  have 
had  jno  accurate  knowledge. 

In  treating  of  St.  Paul's  fecond  epiftle  to  Timothy, -there  arc  two 
points  which  our  author^  labours  to  eitabli(h  ;  id,  that  Timothy  was 
not  at  Ephefus,  or,  at  lead,  that  the  i^poftle  did  not  know  that  he 
was  there  when  that  epiille  was  written  ;  and,  2dly,  that  it  wa^ 
written  at  Rome,  during  St.  Paul*sy^f»W  impriibntnent,  and  when 
^  he  had  before  him  the  near  profpc^  of  a  violent  death.  In  hisendea- 
'  vours  :to  prove  the  former  of  thefc  pofitions,  he  fails  completely  ;  but 
he  has  (hew'n  the  latter  to  be  fo  extremely  probable,  that  we  dp  not 
fuppofe  that  it  will  again  be  called  into  queftion.  He  fixes  the  date 
of  the  epiftle  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ^5,  or  rather  to  the  year 
66,  and  hazards  fome  conjeAures  refpeding  the  nature  6f  the  herefiet, 
particularly  the  heredes  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  againft  which  the 
apoftJe  warns  his  friends 

*  "  What  they  meant,  in  faying,  that  the  refurre^lion  is  paft  already,  it 
is  difficult  exaflly  to  determine.  But' it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  aded 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  many  perfons  in  the  preCeht  age,  who  endeavour  to  " 
alter  the  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity.  They  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the 
body  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  becaufe  it  was  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  their  philofophy ;  but  they  ftill  retained  the  term  *  >r/«r- 
reet'toH*  that  the  oppofition  might  not  be  too  glaring,  and  afcribcd  to  it  fuch 
^  a  meaning  as  they  thought-proper.  .  .  .  Perliaps  they  >made  it  equivalent 
to  regeneration 'y  for,  in  this  lenle,  they  might  truly  fay  of  every  gOod.ChriH 
tian,  that  reiUrreftion  had  already  taken  place ;  or,  as  the  dodti  ine  of  tranf* 
migration  of  fouls  was  at  that  time  not  uncommon,  they  might  have  taken 
the  word  resurrection  in  this  fenfe,  ^nd  (iay  [laid],  that  a  reCurrcclion  took 
place,  as  often  as  a  child  was' born/'  (Pp.  178,  \79,) 

Of  all  the  epiftles  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  not  one  has  occ^fioned  fo 
-  much  eontroverfy,  among  divines  and  eccleflaftical  hiftori^^ns,  as  the 
epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  Is  it  an  epiftle  ?  Is  it  quoted  by  St.  Peter  ? 
If  it  be  an  epiftle,  to  what  community  was  it  fent  ?  What  was  the 
fiiuation  of  that  community  ?  At  what  time  was  it  written  ?  In 
what  language  was  it  written  ?  If  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  by 
whom  was  it  iranflated  into  Greek  ?  What  is  the  charafter  of  its 
(jreek  ftyle  ?y  Who  was  thp  author  of  this  epiftle  ?  Is  it  canonical  ? 
and  what  are  \ts  contents  ? — ar6  fo  many  qucftions  which  have  been 
agitated  among  critics  and  commentators,  and  tQ^^every  one  of  which 
our  author  attempts  to  give  an  anfwer. 

That  it  is  an  epiftle  he  has  completely  proved,  as  well  as  that  it 
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was  fent  to  the  Hebrew  Chriftians  of  Jerufalem  and  Paleftine,  a  few 
years  before  the  breaking  out  ot  the  Jewilh  war.     Whether  it'is  par- 
ticularly quoted  by  St.  Peter,  he   is  v^ry  doubtful ;  and   we  think, 
that  ifor  his  doubts  he  has  affigned  fufficient  reafons^  but  we  do  not 
think   the  arguments  conclufive,  from  which    he   infers  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebre-w.     They  are   ingenious,    we  admit,  and  difplay  a' 
very  uncommon   knowledge  of  the   Htbrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  dialedls ;  but  our  reverence  for  erudition  hardly  prevents  us 
from  fmiling  at  the  man  who  pretends ito  point  out  inftances  in  which 
the  trknflator  has  miftaken  the  fenfe  ofan  original,  which  the  critic 
never  faw,  and   which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  loft,  for  at  leaft 
1600  years!     We  are^  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  epiftic 
lyas  originally  written  in   what  was  then  called  Hebrew,  not  for  the 
reafons  afligned  by    Michaelis,  but  becaufe  fuch  was  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  thf  moft  eminent  writer^  in  the  primitive  church,  and  becaufe 
it  was  njtural  for  St.  Paul,  if  he  was   the   author,  to    y/ritc  lo  the 
patives  of  Paleftine  in  his  own  and  their  mother  tongue.     The  argu- 
ment from  thf  ftyle  of  the  epiftle,  which  is  faid  to  be  (o  much  purer 
and  more  elegant  Greek  than  St.  Paul  was  accuftomed  to  write,  will 
go   for  very   little  with    thofe   who   have    equal  opportunities  with 
^eyiewer^  of  knowing  how  apt  the  beft  critic  is  to  be  miftaken,  when 
he  attempts  to  difcover'^an  author  by  his  ftyle.     No  two  ftyles  can  be 
jDore  unlike  to  each  other,  than    the   ftyle   of  Burke's   Vindication  of 
J^aiurai  Society  and  the  ftyle  of  his  Rfflei^fiotts  on  the  Frencf)  Revolution  i 
and  fuch  a  critic  as  our  author  may,  two  hundred  years  hence,  demon^ 
Jiraie^  that  **  The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society"  cannot  have  Been 
written  by  Edmund  Burke  ;  or  that,  if  the  thoughts  be  his,  they 
muft  have  been  dictated   to  an  amanuenfis,  who  clothed  them  in  his 
own  languagrc. 

That  it  is  impoffible  now  to  difcover  by  whom  the  epiftle  (if  it  be 
^  tranflation)  was  tranflated  into  Greek,  we  readily  admit;  but  fonie 
pf  the  Greek  Fathers  (Origen,  for  inftance,  a/id  Eufebius)  found  a 
ftriking  iimilarity  between  the  Greek  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
jind  that  o\  Clement  of  {tome's  eprftle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  profeHor,  whether  in  a  Germanor  in  a^Britifti  univer* 
Jity,  who,  in  the  prefent  age,  ftiould  confid'er  himfeU  a  better  judge 
of  fuch  Greek  than  Origen  and  Eufebius  !  Thai  Clement's  epiftic 
to  the  Corinthians  fails  fhorc  of  the  epiftic  to  the  Hebrews  in  clofc- 
nefs  of  rcafoning,  fubiimity  of  thought,  and  animation,  will  be  rea- 
dily granted  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  whoever  was  the  tran- 
slator, the  reafoning,  fubiimity, , and  of  courfe  animation,  are  exclu- 
fively  the  author*s. 

On  the  queftion,  whether  St.  Paul  was  or  wa^  not  the  author  pf  the 
fcpiftle,  Michaelis  reprefents  the  Fathers  of  the  church  as  pretty 
equally  divided  in  opinion  ;  but  whoever  fliall  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  Lardner's  account  of  this  epiftle,  will  perceive  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  is  vpry  unfair,  and  tjiat  at  leaft  three  to  one  of  the  luminaries 

,  pf  the  ancien|  church  were  Qf.opiniop,  that  theappftle  w^s  the  author. 
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That  the  epiftle  contains  many  fentiments,  a^d  even^  m'4ny  phraff s, 
which  might  have  hatuially  flowed  fronri  the  pen  6f  St.  P^ul/ our 
author  admits ;  but  it  ib  not  impojjibli^  he  fays^  that  thefe  might  have 
flowed  from  fome  other  pen  !  ^  'I  he  mention  of  Timothy's  being  fet 
at  libny,  and  the  propofal  to  vifit  with  him  the  community  to  which 
the  'ptftle  was  addreiied,  is  admitted  as  more  likely  lo.have  beeli 
made  by  St.  Paul  than  by  any  other  perfon  whatever  5  but  ftill  they 
might  have  been  made  by  another  perfon,  becaufe  Timothy  may  hate 
had  many  friends  ! 

From  fuch  perverfe  reafonings  as  thefe,  our  author,  though  he  dc- 
cUnes.giving  adccifive  anfwer,  concjudsrs  the  probability  to  be,  that 
St.  Paul  was  n^t  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews!  The 
reader  who  wiflies  to  fee  the  queftion  fairly  ftated  and  fairly  argued, 
will  do  well  to  perufe  the  14th  fe£^ion  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Lardner's 
fupplement,  together  with  the  works  which  are  there  quoted.  In 
the  rpean  time,  if,  without  giving  himfdf  that  trouble,  he  confidcr 
who  but  St.  Paul  could  haye  been  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  H<?- 
brews,  .it  is  probable ~that  he  will  not  long  have  any  doubts  about  the 
matter.  That  the  epiftle  difplays  an  immenfe  fund  of  Jewifli  learn- 
ing— pfuch,  indeed,  a«  none  of  the  apoftles  but  St.  Paul,  and  perhaps 

•  Barnabas,  could  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs — is  not  only  adniitted,  but 
contended  for  by  Michaelis:  that  its  author  likewife  underftood  tho-, 
roughly  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  muft  be  evident  to  every  man  who  has 
read  the  epiftle  with  attention,  and  has  himfelf  any  tolerable  notions 
of  that  fcheme;  and  that  Barnabas,  who  is  reprefented  by  St.  Luk^ 
^s  not  fo  fluent  a^  fpeaker  as  St.  Paul,  was  the  author  c(f  an  epiftle 
more  eloquent  than  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  have  been  capable  of  writ- 

■  ing,  as  it  is  not  likely,  is  given  up  by  our  author  ;  whilft  He  acknow- 
ledges that  St.  Paul,  in  iome  of  his  fpeeches,  efpecidlly 'at  Athens, 
difplays  that  eloquence  and  rotundity  of  periods  which  characterize 
the  epiftle  in  queftion.  But  if  all  this  be  true,  may  we  not  alk,  who 
but  St.  Paul  was  in  the  year  66,  or  in  any  year  before  the  deftrudtion 
<xf  Jerufalem,  at  once  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  '  with  the  Jewifti  and 
Chriftian  religions,  and,  occahonally  at  leaft,  fo  eloquent,  as  the 
author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  In  the  fe£tion  entitled.  Of  the 
Contents  of  the  Epiftle^  Michaelis  obferves,  that — 

"  In  the  firft  place,  the  author  endeavo^urs  to  anfwer  obje61ions,  which 
the  Jews  hj^d  made  to  the  Chjrirtiari  reli^fion,  and  which  had  occalfoned  the 
Jewilh  profeiytes  to  waver  in  the  faith.  He  then  points  out  the  impending 
abolition  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  i(s  inelhcary  even  to  the  Jews ;  which 
fubjecl  is  treated  in  a  r.iore  clear  and  comprehenlive  manner,  than  in  any 
pther  book  of  the  New  Teftament,  The  chief  arguments  are  taken  from 
Pfalm  ex.  which  relates  to  the  priefl  after  the  order  of  Melchifedejc,  and, 
from  the  prophecy  df  Jeremiah  relative  to  a  new  covenant.  Thefe  argu- 
j«ents  are  produced  in  the  feventh  and  eighlh  chapters;  but  {he  (ubjetl  is 
^ill  continued  in  the  following  chapters."  (P.  268.) 

Having  made  fome  obfervations  which  are  neither  new,  nor  import- 
ant, on  the  feven  Catholic  ^piftles  in  gcqcral^  oi^r  author  proceeds  to 
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confider  them  one  by  one,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  our'bibleS)  but  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  they  were  written.     The  chapter  employed  on  the  cpiftlc  of  St.    ' 
James  is  divided  into  eight  ff6Vions,    in  the  firft  of  which  he  e^ume* 

•       rates  the  various  opijiions  which  have  been  held  relative  to  tb^  James, 

who  was  called  the  brother  of  Jeftis.     Thcfeare,  ift.  That  he  was  the 

fon  of  Jofeph  by  a  fornner  wife ;  2d,  that  he  was  tbe  fon  of  JoTeph,  by 

-.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jcfus ;  3d,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  by  tbe 

^  widow  of  a  brother,  who  had  died  without  children,  and  to«whom 
tViercforc  Jofeph,  by  the  law  of  Mofes  was  obliged  to  raife  iffue ;  and, 
i^thly^  that  James,  Jofes,  Simon,  and  Judas  were  brothers  of  Chrift, 
not  in  the  Itrifl:  fenfe  of  the^  word  brother j  but  in  a  more  lax  fenfe,/ 
»amety,  in  that  of  coufin,  or  relation  in  general,  agreeably  to  the 
ijfage  of  this  word  in  the  Hebrew  language.  j  1 

The  fecond  of  thefc  opinions  is  worthy  of  Herd^R^  the  only  mo^  ' 
derB  of  name  by  wliotn  it  feems  to  have  been  held.  That  James  and 
Jofes,  and  Simon  and  Judas,  were  not  the  fons  of  Mary,  the  niother 
of  Jefus,  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  controverfy,  by  our  Sa- 
vioMr's  recommending  his  mother  to  the  protection  orSt.  John,  while 
he  himfeif  was  hanging  on  the  crofs.  Had  Mary  had  Ions  of  fufficient 
worth  to  be  ranked,  (bmeofthem  among  the  apoftles,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, that  the  bjeflcd  Jefus  would  have  deviated  fo  far  from  the 
law  of  nature,  as  to  have  recommended  her  to  any  other  eartjily  pro- 
teSor ;  or  that  St.  John,  though  he  might  have  refpedled  her  with  \ 
filial  reverence,  would  have  taken  her  into  his  own  houfe,^ while  any  of 
her  fons,  James,  Jofes,  Simony  or  Judas,  had  a  houfe  in  which  ihe 
could  have  been  accommodated. 

To  the  firft  of  the  four  opinions  enumerated,  as  it  is  th^  moft  an- 
cient, our  author  is  inclined  to  giv^  his  aflent ;  but  he  admits,  that 
the  laft,  which  feems  to  have  been  firft  formed  by  Jerome,  and  which, 
in  modern  times,  has  been  very  generally  received,  is  likewife  riot 
V  Irpprobable.  We  confefs,  that  to  us  the  third  appears  the  moft  pro- 
bable of  the.  whole,  as  it  remove?  almoft  every  difficulty  with  which 
the,other  opinions  are  clogged,  and  feems  to  be  the  very  fame  whh  the  \ 
lirft,  as  that  opinion  was  held  by  thip  ancients.  It  is  admitted  by  our 
author,  as  well  as  by  Lardner,  that  Alphaus  and  Cleaphas  arc  the  fame 
name,  differently  written ;  but,  according  to  Epiphaniiis,  Chryfof^ 
toqi,  and  Theophylad,  Jofeph  had  a  brother  named  Cieophas,  to 
whom,  as  he  died  without  iftue,  Jofeph  raifed  up  feed ;  and  James, 
being  the  firft-born,  was,  according  to  the  law  *,  called  the  fon  c^ 
Cliophasy  or,  in  Greek,  Alphaus. 

*^  But  this  opinion/*  fays  Michaelis,  "  I  think  extremely  improbable; 
for  the  law  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  take  the  widows  of  their  brothers, 
who  had  died  without  children,  aflfedled  thofe  only  who  were  fingie,  and 
was  not  extended  to  thofe  who  were  already  married.     Be*(ides,  as  foon  as 
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one  htif  was  born  of  ibe  brother's  widow^  all  was  done  which  the  lavr 
'..j-equi'red ;  but,  according  to  this  opinion,  Joleph  had  four  fons^  and  feveral 
daughters,  by  his  brother's  widoW.  and  that  too  at'sl  time  wien  kiicmm  wife 
^vas  ali'V€,  by  whom,  according  to  the  fame  opinion,  he  had  no  children.*' 
(Pp.  274,  275.) 

This  is  another  inftance  in  which  our  author  has'  fuffered  his  un- 
derftanding  to  be  blinded  by  the  duft  of  a  favourite  hypdthefis.  It  it 
not  faid  by  Epjphanius,  Chryfoftom,  or  Theophylaft,  nor,  (uppoflng 
their  opinion  well  founded,  is  ihefe  in  fcripture  any  thing  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred,  that  Jofepfi  was  married  to  the  mother  of  Jeftis 
when  he  raifod  up  feed  to  hisdeceafed  brother,  Alphasus*  It  is^  in^ 
deed,  true,  that  when  a  man  went  in  unto  his  brother's  widow,  and 
took  her  to  him  to  wife j  i\it  firft- horn  only  was  confidered  as  the  fan  of 
the  deceafed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  injiinflion  of-Mofes, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  woman  had  born  a  fon,  Ihe  was  to  be  repudiated 
by  her  fecond  hufband  ;  for  the  man  is  exprefsiy  commanded  to  take 
her  to  vjife^  and  not  as  a  temporary  concubine  ;  wTiilft,  from  the  reafon 
afligned  for  the  law,  it  appears,  as  plain  as  any  thing  can  do,  that  it 
was  fuppofed  he  mig^ht  have  more  than  0;?^  xhild  by  her,  and  that 
they  were  not  to  fucceed  in  the  name  of  his  deceafed  brother.  <<  And 
it  fliall  be,"  fays  Mofes,  "  that  the  firji-born^  which  (he  bearetb^ 
£hall  fucceed  in  the  name  of  his  brother  who  is  dead,  that  his  name  be 
not  put  out  of  IfraeL**  Then. follow  inftruftions  refpeding  what  was 
to  be  done,  if  the  man  fliould  not  like  to  take  his  brother's  wife  j  but 
it^s  hardly  conceivable,  that,  to  avpid  fuch  a /^m^^r^ry  connection  a9 
our  author's  reafoning  fuppofes,  any  man  would  have  fubmitted  to 
have  a  woman yj)i/  in  his  face  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  to  be 
aftei-wards  known  by  a  nick-name  in  Ifrael.  Accordixiglyy  of  the  feven 
brethren,  who  are  faid  to  have  had  fucceffiveVy  the  ftme  woman  to 
wife,  not  one  of  them  gaye  place  to  his  younger  brother  till  he  died, 
which  furely  would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  raifing  up  of  fee4 
to  the  eldeft  been  the  0/2/y  purpofe  of  fuch  fruitlefs  marriages*  '  On  thi3 
^uppofition,  indeed,  the  Saducees  could  not  have  afkcd  our  blefled 
Lord  "  whofe  wife,  of  the  feyen,  (he  (hould  be  at  the  refurreflion  j'^ 
for  this  fuppofuioii  iipplies,  that  (he  bad  never  been  the  wife  of  any  bu( 
the  eldeft.  ^ 

That  James  was  the  fan  of  Alphacus,  raifed  up  by  his  brother  Jo«> 
feph,  is  an  opinion  whiqh  (eems  to  us  to  receive  no  fmall  fupport  fronni 
the  circumftance  that  the  brethren  of  James^  Jofes,  anjl  Simon,  and 
Judas,  are  never  cabled  the  fons  of  Alphaeus  in  the  New  Teftamcnt, 
*^  James,^  the  fon  of  Alphasus,  and  Simon  called  Zelotes,  and  Juda| 
the  brother  of  James,"  are  frequently  mentioned;  whim,  on  one  oc* 
cafion,  our  Lord's  countrymen,  a(ioni(hed  at  his  wifdom  and  hi« 
mighty  works,  faid,  *'-  Is  net  this  the  carpenter's  fon  ?  Is  not  his 
mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  Janries  and  Jofes,  and  Simori 
arid  Judas  ?".  whence  it  appears  in  the  higheft  degree  j>robable,  th^t 
the  people  Qf  Nazareth  knew,  tnat  though  Jefus  and  James,  and  Si- 
mon 
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mon  and  Judasj  were  brethren,  none  of  them  was  the  fon  of  Mary  but 
Jelus,  nor  any  of  them  conftdered  as  the  fon  of  Alphaeus  but  J^mes. 

It  is  obje£led,  however,  to  the  opinion  which  we  are  inciine.d  to 
adopt,  that,  though  the  mother  of  James  thc/lefs,  ^s  he  is  fometimes 
called,  had  certainly  been  the  wife  of  Cleophast,  (he  waslikewife  the 
fifter  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jefus,  and  that  ii  is  not  probable,  that  fo 
juft  a  man  as  Jofef^h  would  have  repudiated  a  woman  who  had  born 
|o  him  many  children,  and  then  married  her  fifter!  This  objeSion, 
we  admit,  would  be  very  formidable,  were  it  certain  that  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Cleophas  or  Clopas,  was  literally  thcjt^er  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Chrifl ;  but  this  is  neither  certain  nor  probable. 

**  It  is  very  unuTual,"  a^  our  author  observes,  ''  for  two  Offers  to  have 
the  fahne  name,  except  where,  in  addition  to  the  name,  which  they  have  in 
common,  they  have  each  of  them  another  name  ;  but,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual 
to  denote  them,  not  by  th<:;ir  coraroori,  but  by  their  particular  names,  I 
think  it,  therefore,  probable,  that  Mary,  the  wife  of  *  Clopas,  was  not 
properly  the  fifter  of  Mary,  the  wifeof  Jofeph,  but  only  her  coufin  or  rela* 
tion."  (P.  276.) 

If  this  be  admitted,  every  obje<9ion  of  the  fmalleft  weight  feeras 
to  be  removed  from  the  opinion,  that  James  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  by 
the  widow  of  his  brother  Cleophas  or  Clopas ;  and  at  all  events  it 
is  evident,  from  St.  Matth.  xvii.  56,  and  St.  John,  xix.  25,  compared 
with  the  texts  in  which  James  is  called  the  fon  of  Jlphaus^  that 
Chpas  and  Alphaus  were  the  fame  name.  But  whether  James  the 
Lefs  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  by  his  brother's  widow,  or  not ;  if  he  was 
related  to  Jefus  in  fuch  a  way  that  he  could,  according  to  the  Jewifh 
idiom,  be  called.his  brother,  whilft  he  was  known  as  the  fon  of  Clopas 
or  Cleophas,  the  favourite  hypothefis  of  our  author  will  be  com- 
pletely demollfhed. 

That  hypothefis  is,  that  Jafnes,  cajled  our  Lord's  brother,  was  not 
an  apoftle,  becaufe  there  were  only  two  apoftle?  of  that  name — 
James,  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  James,  the  fon  of  Alphaeus ;  and 
that,  if  the  epiftle  under  the  name  of  James  were  not  written  by  an 
apoftle,. it  is  not  of  canonical  authority,  becaufe  the  apoftles  alone 
received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  of  courfe  wrote  by 
infpiration ! 

That  the  apoftles  alone  received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  is  an 
opinion  which  w^  have  already  fliewn  to  be  without  even  the  {hadow 
of  foundation  J.  The  epiftle  of  St.  James  would,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  be  of  indifputable  authority,  whether  the  author  was,  in  the 
ftri»Sl:eft  Tenfe  of  the  word,  an  apoftle  or  not;  provided  it  be  allowed 
(and  it  is  here  not  merely  allowed,  but  proved),    that  he  was  James 
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the  Lord's  brother,  who  prefided  in  the  council  of  apoftles  and  elders,^ 
mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  A^s  of  the  Apcjiles.  But, 
fiijce  the  authority  of  this  epiftle  was  queftioned  hff  many  of  the  an- 
cients, only  becaufe  they  doubted  whether  our  Lord's  brpther^,  whom 
they  cpnfid'ered  as  its  author,  was  the  fun  of  Alphafi;us,  and  an  apoftle, 
wc  have  bten  at  Tome  pains  (whether  fuccefsfully  or  not)  to  eftablifli 
b>th-thefe  pofitions.  To, prove,  however,  that  James  the  brother  of 
our  L  ifd,  whether  he  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  dr  not,  could  not  be  aa 
apo(!I(*,  our  author  urges  one  argument,  which,  though  we  believe 
it  to  be  peculiai:]y  his  owri,  we  nf^ufl  not  pafs  without  notice. 

"  St.  John  *  and  St.  Mark  f  have  fpoken  in  general  terms  of  brethren  of 
Chrift,  Ibirie  of  whom  did  not  believe  on  blm,  at  leall  during  his  lif^-tim^v 
St.  MaltlxiwJ  has  mentioned  four  by"  name,  James,  Jofes,  Simon,  and  Ju- 
das; and  he  has  likewife  fpoken  of  li Hers  of  Jefus,  ....  Now  the  words 
of  St.  Matthew,  where  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  four  perfons,  are  capable  of  a 
two-fold  interpretation  ;  and  the  decilion  of  our  prefent  quelHon  will,  in 
fome  raeafurc,  depend  upon^tliat  which  we  adopt;  Namely,  Si.  IVIatthew's 
words  may  be  rendered  either,  '  Are  notJiis  brethren  e oiled  James,  Jo'ses,  Simon ^ 
ami  Judas  ;  and  are  not  his  sisters  ibi/h  us  ?* — or,  ^  Art  not  hii  btQfhets,  James^ 
J  OSes,  Simon,  and  Judas,  and  all  his  sisters  pjith  usf^,.  If  we  adopt  the  !atte# 
interpretation,  it  follows,  that  Ibefe  four  brethren  of  Jefut^ujitf;^  then  at 
Naxareth':  but  if  they  were  at  Nazareth,  they  could  no;t  have  been  ii^  th<j 
iiumberofthofe  who  attended  Chri ft  on  hisjournies.  Confequently,  not 
one  of  them  could  havt?  been  an  apoftle  ;  and  they  come  under  the  deft  rip-, 
tion  which  St.  John  has  given  of  Chri'tl's  brethren,  in  whofe  company 
Chrm  refufed  to  go  to  Jerufalem.*'  (Vp.  271,  272.)  . 

We  readily  grant  that,  by  a  difference  of  printing,  the  Greek  words 
of  St.  Matthew  will  admit  of  either  of  the  two  interpretations  propofed 
by  our  author ;  but  we  rejedl  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  the- 
latter.  If  becaufe  the  four  brothers  were  at  Nazareth,  whert  the 
words  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  were  fpoken,  it  follow  that  they  were 
not  accuftomed  tp  attend  Chrift  on  his  journies,  it  will  likewife  foU 
low.  that  Chrift  himfelf  was  not  accuftomed  to  make  any  journies  ;  for 
he  too  was  then  at  Nazareth,  The  truth,  however,  is,  tnat  the  words 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  have  no  relation  whatever  to  Chrift's  jour- 
Dies,  or  to  his  or  his  brethren's  refid^nce  at  the  time  when  they  were 
fpoken,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  beheved  that  the  Meffiah 
l^as  firft  to  nnake  his  appearance  in  the  world.  We  learn  from  St. 
John,.§  that  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  that  **  when  Chrift 
cometh,  ho  man  knoweth  vyhence  he  is  5"  and  as  that  notion  was  cx- 
prefled  oh  one  occafion,  when  the  people  in  Jerufalem,  though  they 
were  aflfoniflied  at  the  boldnefs  of  our  Lord's  dodtrine,  refufed  to  be*. 
lieve  him,  becaufe  they  knew  whence  he  was,  fo  nothing  can  be  in- 
fetred  from  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  but  that  the  fame 
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notions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  when  aftoni(hed 
at  hi^  miracles,  and  offended  at  him,  they  faid,  '*  \%  not  this  the  car- 
penter's Ton  ?  is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren, 
.  James,  and  Jofes,  and  Simon,  and  Judas*?  and  his  (ifters,  arc  not  they 
all  with  us  ?  wjience  then  hath  this  man  all  thefe  things  ?'' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and,  as 
Lardner  adtnits,  the  iirft  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  was  certainly  an  appftle 
in  the  moft  proper  fenfeof  the  word  ;  ahd  that  theepiftle  to  the  twelve 
tribes  who  were  fcattered,  abroad,  whether  written  by  him,  or,  as  pur 
author  feems  half  inclined  to  believe,  by  James  the  Ton  of  Z^bedee, 
is,  on  every  hypothefis  refpedting  infpiration,  of  canonical  authority. 
Our  author  contends,  but  we  think  not  fuccefsfully,  that  the  objed  of 
that  cpiftlo  has.  been  very  generally  mifunderftood  \  whilft  he  fliews 
clearly  that  there  is  nothing  in  St.  James's  doftrine  of  juftification  by 
works  inconfiftent  with  St.  Paul's  doftrinc  of  juftification  by  faith. 
On  this  important  fubje^,  however,  the  ftudent  of  theology  will  find 
Bi(bop  Bull  I  Hartnonia  spo/iolica  with  its  feveral  defences,  or  Mr. 
Pearfpn's  Remarks  on  the  DoSirtne  of  Jujtificntion  by  Faithy'*  a  much 
fafer  guide  than  the  reafonings  of  Michaelis,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  fometimes  led  aftray  by  a  vain  defire  of  faying  fomething  which  has 
not  been  faid  before  him. 

This  defire  however  does  npt  appear  In  his  obfervations  on  the  two 
Cathoflc  epiftles  of  St.  Peterjj  which  contain  little  that  is  new,  and 
nothing  that  is  exceptionable.  The  perfons  to  whom  jthefe  epiftles 
w^re  addrefled  he  confiders  as  Gentile  Ghriftrans,  who  before  they 
^braced  the  gofpel,  had  been  Jewifli  profelytes  of  the  gate.  Per- 
haps they  were  Chriftians  of  both  Jewifii.  and  Gentile  origin,  though' 
the  number  of  the  latter  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  former.  With 
Cave,  and  various  other  men  of  eminent  learning,  he^is  decidedly  of ' 
opinion,  that  the  firft  epiftle  was  written,  not  from  Rome,  butieithcr 
from  Babylon  or  the  Euphrates,  or  from  Seleucia,  Sometimes  called 
'^ew  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris.  That  the  antient  Babylon,  though 
ruinous,  was  even  then  a  populous  city,  abounding  with  Jew^s,  he  has 
proved  with  evidence  which  it  feems  impoifiblc  to  refjft ;  tltat  St.  Peter 
might  have  been  there  during  the  many  years  in  which  jwe  have  no 
certain  accounts  of  him,  is  incontrovertible  \  and  that  no' man  would 
in  a  fober  letter,  give  to  the  place  from  which  Jt  is  dated,  a  tnyjTiccA 
name^  is  fo  very  probable  in  itfelf,  as  to  amount,  in  our  opinion^  to  a 
complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  author's  opinion  ;  whilft  the  argu-i 
ifi^nts  which  Lardner  had  oppofed  to  that  opinion  a:s  held  by  Cave  are 
Ihe^^n  to  be  of  no  force. 

Whence  the  ftcond  epiftle  was  fen't  he  pretends  not  to  fay  with  con-- 

lidence,  though  he  admits  the  apoftle  to  have  been  in  Rome,  and  to^ 

-  have  fufFered  martyrdom  there.     The  authenticity  of  that  epiflie  he 

proves  In  a  very  fatisfadtory  manner  ^  though  the  reader  will  do  well 
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to  confult  Lardner  and  Sherlock*  for  an  account  of  the  peculiarity  q( ^ 
ftylcJiY  the  fecond  chapter,  on  which,  however,  Michaelis  has  like-* 
wife  fome  gooa  remarks.  _ 

The  objedt  of  the  apoltle  in  the  fiift  epiftle  was  to  exlidrt  his  rea- 
ders— the  Chriftian  converts  in  Afia  Minor — to  patience  under  mis- 
fortunes ;  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  juft  offence  to  the  magrftrated 
ztA  their  fellow  citizens;  and  to  brotherly  love.  The  purport  of  the 
jfecond  epiftje  is' chiefly  polemical.  From  the  laft  chapter  it  appears 
that  St.  Peter  wiote  againft  certain  perfons,  who  denied  the  dodrtne 
ofagtneral  judgment  and  diflblution  of  the  worTd ;  wh lift  in  other 
places  he  condemns  the  impure  morality  of  fome  of  the  Gnoftics,  a« 
well  as  of  <he  Nicolai  ans,  who,  by  a  very  ingenious  argument,  our 
author  endeavours  to  prove,  were  thofe  defcribed  as  following  the  wajr 
of  Balaam. 

(To  be  cgnduded  in  a  future  Number,) 

T%e  Miniature^  a  Periodical  paper.  By  Solomon  Grildrig,  if  thg 
Goilege  of  EUn.  Infcribedy  by  permijjion^  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  GoodalL 
8vo.     pp.  368.     7s,  6d;     Nlurray.     1805* 

ANY  work,  avowedly  proceeding  from  a  feminary  fo  g^reatly,  and, 
which  is  more,  fojuftly,  celebrated  as  that  of  Eton,  raiftj 
^xpeftatipn  very  high;  notwithftanding  the  kind  of  drawback  natu- 
rally enough  fuggeftcd  by  the  confideration  tl>at  it  is  the  prSduc* 
tion  of  fehdilars  who  undertake  to  teach  before  they  have  ceafed  to 
learn.  The  contents  of  the  volume  before \i8  are  certainly  not  cal- 
cuiated  todifappoint  the  expeSation  fo  raifed.  With  moft^f  the 
fubje£ls  here  difcuffed  the  writers  difplay  a  knowledge  evidently  the 
refult  of  much  previous  (ludy  and  clofe  application  :  whatever  their 
years  may  be,  they  have  rrianifefted  a  maturity  of  judgment  which  i» 
highly  creditable  to  them,  and  honourable  to  their  preceptors.  We 
think,  however,  .that  they  have  fucceeded  better  in  grave  and  feridus 
compofition,  than  in  light  fatire  and  pointed  ridicule.  Though  there 
are  fome  papers  of  the  laft  defcription  that  have  much  merit.  The 
obfervations  in  the  fecond  number  on  tiie  Jiterarv  locufts  of  the  day,. 
are  not  more  farcaftic,  than  juft.  But  why  will  the  fevers  cenfor  of 
fa  (hiohable  follies  adopt  any  part  of  .the  ftupid  jargon  of  the  vota- 
lies  of  fafhibn?  Why  fubftitute  the  nonfenfical  ^iva  fmall-cUfhei^ 
the  offspring  of  grofs  ideas  and  of  a  w^eak  head,  for  the  plain,  fimplc 
term,  breeches  ? — And  what,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  are  we 
to  anderftand  by  the  ntnfenfical  emotions  of  the  breafi  ?  How,  too 
let  us  afk,  earn  pericranium  be.ufed  to  fignify  divers  fculJJ?  Should 
a  fecond  edition  of  the  A4iuiature  be  called  for,  which  we  think  highly 
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probable^  we  truft  thefe  inaccuracies  and  many  others  which  might  b9 
pointed  out,  will  be  correcled.  As  to  the  kingdom  of  romance, 
which  is  here  very  fairly  dcfcribed,  we  think,  it  might  at  the  prefent 
epoch,  be  truly  faid  that  the  reign  of  terror  prevails  in  it ;  for  certaia 
it  Xif  that  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  novels  and  romances,  vi^he- 
ther  written  in  poetical  profe  or  in  profaic  poetry,  are  well  adapted  to 
frighten  not  only  the  children  in  the  nurfcry,  but  the  very  nurfes 
thcmfelvcs. 

The /c«r/A  number  exhibits  a  brief  view  of  the  ftate  of  antient  -j 
kingdoms,  their  rife,  progrefs,  decline,  and  fall ;  fqr  the  purpofe.of  j 
eftablifhing  a  pofition  (which,  however,  muft  ftill  remain  problema-  j 
tical)  that  there  is  a  certain  pitch  of  grandeur  beyond  which  no  nation 
can.  rife ;  and  any  attempt  to  exceed  which  muft  be  productive  of  run. 
'  We  muft  here  notice  a  grammatical  error  which  we  confefs  we  were 
aftoniffied  to  find  in  the  compofition  of  an  Eton'an  **  that  height  of 
power  which  nature  or  the  common  good  of  the  Univerfe  hen^e  (has) 
fanSioned/*  &c.  we  fhould  certainly  have  confidered  this  as  an  error 
of  i\i^  prejly  but,  on  referring  to  the  errata,  we  find  another  error  of 
the  prefs  in  the  fame  page^  corredted,  while  this  is  left  wholly  tinnoticed. 

The  j^^  number  is  devoted  to  a  ferious  fubjedl,  Which  is  ably  dit- 
cufled,  and  we  muft  obferve,  that  moft  of  the  papers,  with  the  fig- 
nature  E.  h'ave  very  confiderable  merit.  In  xh^feventh  number  ap- 
pears an  excellent  letter  from  one  who  having  been  a  fpoiled  child  (of 
which,  Heaven  knows  !  it  is  the  fate  of  every  man  to  fee  too  many)  and 
accuftomed  to  hear  all  his  pert  and  ftupid  obfervations  loudly  [^raifed 
by  papa  and  mama^  became  infeded  with  the.  mania  of  talking  and 
of  contradt£ling,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  fays— 
^*'  frequently i^^ve  I  been  furprized  to  find  myfelf  cavilling  at,  refu- 
ting;^ and  difproving  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  common  fenfe,  an 
arrant  triiiCm.  "^       - 

The  Eighth  number  we  fliall  cxtraft,  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the 
work,  and  as  it  contains  fome  very  juft  and  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
depraved  tafte  of  too  many  of  our  modern  bards. 

"  It  is  a  trite  but  true  obfervatlon,  that  the  frivolous  whims  and  fanciful 
dilates  of  falhion  have  more  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  force  their  Com-  * 
naands  with  more  irrefiftible  fway,  than  all  the  precepts  and  admonitions  of 
prudence  or  wifdonfi.  Jt  might,  however,  fcem  probable  that  ftifliion  would 
have  contented  herfelf  with  arranging  the  tafiy  fabric  of  a  lady's  head- 
drefs,  or  the  cut  of  a  beau'g  coat;  with  deciding  the  exadl  hoar  when  it  1 
fhould  be  genteel  for  the  gay  world  to  feel  hungry ;  with  regalatlug  ihe 
length  of  a  flioe  firing,  or  any  other  important  acticle  of  a  iimilar  na- 
ture. Ji^ut  the  godclds  wi(hing  to  exert  her  prerogatives  and  power  to  the 
utmof^,  has  extended  her  influence  over  the  region*  of  literature  and  taHe; 
(he  has  invaded  the  (acred*  retreats  of  Helicon  themfelves,  and  by  a  touch  of 
her  wand,  the  ftiufes  appear  as  readily  inclined  to  follow  her  commands,  as 
any  other  young  ladies  within  the  realms  of  S|t.  Jaoaes's,  while  Apollo  hini- 
felf  fubnnits  his  lyre  to  be  new  ftrung  at  her  option.  In  fliort  poetry  is,  and 
has  long  been,  as  entirely  fubje6l  to  the  laws  of  falhionas  a  birth-day  fuit,or 
a  ball  drefs,  and  promifes,  under  its  prefent  rules  and  reftridlions,  foon  tobe- 
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come  e^^ly  valuable.  From  the  epic  to  the  elegy,  the  pindatic  ode  to 
the  fonnet,  her  power  is  felt^  her  fupremacy  acknowledged.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  late  years  only  that  fafhion  has  been  thus  omnipotent ;  were 
we  to  take  a  chronological  infpedion  of  poetry  in  genial,  to  the  motl  re* 
mote  ages,  w^  (hoti)d,  I  believe,  perceive  her  equally  domineering.  Th© 
wild  Norwegian  ballads,  and  romantic  llrains  of  the  firfe  and  Norfe  legends 
are  all  marked  with  ihe  fame  charadler. 

"  Simplicity  Was  the  univerfal  aim  of  the  antient  Englifti  minftrels,  a 
tafte  which  has  bcien  ill  luppl^nted  'by  the  whims  of  a  later  date.     At  one 
period  t^e  merit  of  poetry  confided  not  in  the  novelty  of  ideas  or  elegancjf 
of  expreliionj  but  in  the  form  or  model  which  isdifplayed.     I  recolle6t'hav 
ing  i'ecn  a  copy  of  verfes ;  *'  To  a  hair  of  my  miftrefs's  eye-Ia(h,"  whofe  only 
merit  confilled  in  the  lines  being  fo  arranged  or  rather  difarranged,  that 
the  whole  poem  might  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  heart.     A  pair  of  wings 
was  the  favourite  Ihape  for  a  fonnet  to  appear  in  ;  and  a  triangle  the  ei!iEi- 
bifhed  form  of  1^  facred  hymn.     At  another  moment  the  whim  of  men  led 
them  \o  exclude  particular  letters  from  their  poems,  and  one  Ibaring  beyond 
the  red  ;  a6lually  wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  an  Epic  Poem  in  five  books, 
on  purpofe  to  exclude  every  vowel  by  turns.  The  fublime  ode  was  another 
refource  of  fadiion  to-vary  ihe  prevaling  follies  of  the  day.     High  and  Iqw, 
rich  and  poor  were  then  univerfally  ep^ited  to  give  vent  to  their  extrava- 
gant fancies  in  the  wilded  roeafures  and  loolel^  numbers:  fenfe  or  beauty 
were  [was]  equally  facrificed  to  irregularity,  and  all  believed  that  the  ufe  of 
Pindar's  metre  would  infpira  them  with  Pindar's  fublimity  and  conception. 
"  Every  fubjecl  was  deemed  equally  worthy  of  thefehigh  flights  of  poe- 
try..   Odes  on  the  *\use 'hnd abuse  of  cabhage-stalks  in   the  cure  of  a  quinzy** 
or,  on   *  ihe  efficacy  of  lime  in  the  composition  ^  mortcn^  were  (he  common  pro- 
ductions of  the  pre(s.     Ere  long  this  tade  fell  into  difrepute,  and  was  fuc* 
ceeded   ijy  another  if  pofTible  more  furprifing.     The  whole  nation  teems 
to  have  been  fuddenly  inlpired  with  a  fpeciesof  religious  mania,  and  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  then  conddered  actually  necedary  tor  the  compodtion  of  a 
ineritorioQs  poem,  on  whatfoever  fubject  it  might  be  written,  that,  th^  per- 
formance fhould  be  feafbned  with  a  Ipice  of  the  fcriptures,  or  a  few  facreci 
fimijies,   by  way  o^  keeping  holy  ideas , continually  prefent  to  the  mindr 
f  mind]  of  the  reader.     Whether  this  refort  proved  lerviceable  to  the  caufe 
of  religion,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deternnne ;  but  poetry  was  certainly  not  im-    ' 
proved  by  a  mixture  of  texts  draggedl^y  main  force  into  every  fort  of  com- 
podtion,   which  when  thus  prelled  into   fervice,  lay  pr9minent  from  the 
body  of  the  poem,  like  fo  many  lumps  of  extraneous  matter.     The  coni- 
parifon  of  a  blight  dedroying  fuddenly  an  unfortunate  field  of  barley,  to  the 
exterminating  angel,  who  in  one  night  dew  all  Sen<icherib's  powers,  does  not 
excite  any  very  padoral  or  reverential  ideas ;  and  this  method  of  writing  was 
the  more  detrimental  as  it  introduced  a  mo/l  marvellous  jumble  of  chridran 
and  mythological  tenets.  In  one  line  the  reader  is  induced  to  fuppofe  himfelf 
in  Paradife,  While  in  the  next  the  fadden  appearance  of  Venus  and  her 
Graces^  puts  the  pious  fuppodtion  totally  to  the  rout;  nor  does  the  pagan 
Mercury,  ^ho  was  an  acknowledged  protedor  of  thieves  and  vagabonds^ 
when  he  isaddreded  at  the  beginning  of  a  fonnet,  perfe6ily  adociate  wjth  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Chridian  Jehovah,  who  is  brought  to  be  prefent  at  the. 
conclufion.     Poetry  of  a  more  modern  date  alfumed  a  form  totally  difl^erent 
from  any  of  the  preceding  vagarieS;  and  indeed,  this  ftrm  is.fo  peculiar  that 
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I  ttiM  be  induced  to  dilate  rsillhcr  more  extenfivety  upon  the  topic.    .TAio 
principal  cbaradltsfftlcsof  this  Ipecies  (cem  to  be  as  follows: 

**  Imprimiii,  a^>»werv  liring  of  choice  epithets,    whcTUer    meaning  or 
unmeaning  it  was  not  of  much  conl'equence^  provided  there  were  plcntj  of 
them  tacked  to  each  fubliantive,  as 

*  Wiftfu!  turrs  the  fearful  eje.'  • 

"  In  tbefeeond  place,  a  drift  refpedt  was  to  be  paid  to  alliteration,  fo  that 
to  be  perfect  it  was  necellary  that  out  of  ten  words  eight  (liould  begin  wilb 
the  lame  letter ;  I  have  lelecled  a  more  moderate  example ; 

■  ■    ■  -  ■■    The  huntrefs  Queen    . 

Showers  her  Qmits  of  filver  o'er  the  fcene. 

**  N.  B.  Who  would  fuppofe  that  by  this  happy  conbination  of  fport- 
ingjdeas,  the  poet  hacl  merely  meant  to  lay,  '  the  Moon  Qiines  ! !  I'  Again 
it  was  proper  that  a  certain  tinkling  fliould  accompany  every  line,  and  that 
every  couplet  lliould  glide  along  in  the  moft  meililluoi^  courle,  undifturbed 
by  the  interruption  of  any  harfti  obtruding  word,  however  the  fenfe  of  the 
paflage  might  require  oi.e,  as ; 

'  Wliile  gently  o'er  the  undulating  wave, 
Maria  drops  the  goifamery  tear.' 

-\ "  No  unmarried  fuljilantive  could  be  admitted,  and  here  no  deviations 
^from  the  general  rule  of  alliteration  mi^ht  by  any  chance  be  allowed;  we 
find  '  semate  shrubs^*  '  simfiering  sugar' '  mingling  murders,'  *  silent  sabbaths  ;'  and 
even  to  preferve  this  canon  in  full  force,  we  find  the  elements  fudden|y  en- 
dued with  the  power  of  reading,  and  a  tafle  for  literature;  iince  among 
innumerable  inUances  I  have  fcen  *' lettered  lightnings*  employed  in  order 
to  preferve  found,  by  excluding  fenfe, 

"  No  adje^ive  is  fo  defirable  as  one  which  will  exa<5^1y  echo  I^ck  th^ 
fenfe  of  the  fubllantive  to  which  it  is  coupled';  asy^x,  joyful;  blessings,  kits- 
fyf\  sensibilities,  sensitive i  visions,  visionary;  &c.  &c.  But  if  it  was  found 
a^^ualiy  necenkry  to  introduce  a  word  of  common  ufe  into  thefe  uncom- 
mon poems,  it  was  always  metamorphoied,  and  tranfmogrified  by  the  ad- 
dition or  elition  of  a  iyllable  or  letter,  fo  that  hardly  any  trace  of  the  plebeian 
bafenefs  of  its  origin  might  eafily  be  dilcovered;  one  favourite  method  was 
to  add  a '  y'  at  the  end  of  the  word  ;  as  for* /tale,''  *  stiH,'  read  fialy,  stilly.  It 
is  always  '  thioart  the  sight*  among  this  race  of  poets,  never  athwart*  With 
them  too  we  ne^er  find^  blood- stained  d/fggef ,  but  always  *  a  dagger  distained 
withgwe*  The  laft  thing  to  be  conlideied  was  the  fobje6l  of  the  Poeho, 
and  this^was  always  fome  interelling  event,  among  the  lower  order  of  aak 
mils,  whereby  the  delicafe  fenfibilities  might  be  more  tenderly  afieded ; 
foch  as  the  deceafe  of  a  flea,  the  mifcarriageof  a  grasQiopper ;  or  the  wed- 
ding of  a  xou  pie  of  gnats. 

"  "^he  author  always  opened  the  poem  by  a  kind  of  prologue,  befpeak^ 
bimfelf  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  mind,  either  fcattering  his  tears  to  the  winds 
or  waves,  if  preferable;  or  fighing,  or  dying;  in  fc'ort itielancboly he  maft 
be,  and  in  general,  to  heighten  the  effe^,  he  oughi  ko  b%  wandering  by 
jnocn-light.  What  commeiidation  was  not  due  to  a  poem  written  under 
thefe  regiilatiens,  efpecially  when  uthered  into  the  world  with  fbme  elegant 
fignature  (which  by  the  bye,  was  half  the  buiinefs)  as  that  of  Ama  Mafildm, 
Laura  Maria,  Ctesario,  ot  Hypppltt^i    Tji^dfe  eaptiva4ing  appelbtives. 
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pofteJTed  fuch  a  reducing  fweetnefs,  that  half  England  was  Inflamed  with 
the  ardour  of  appearing  under  Omilar  lilies-.  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  tliat 
cniehy  to  animals  was  held  in  fuch  utter  abhorrence,  by  this  feeling  choir, 
Ihal  tliey  appear  even  lo  have  thoughHhe  lead  injury  done  to  any  bird,  beafi, 
or  fifli,  infinitely  more  heinous  than  oi'  any  aft  of  violence  commlttednDn 
a  fellow  creature.  We  have  an  inftance  of  a  man,  who  having  killed  a 
bird,  thought  proper  to  run  almo.'l  mad  upon  the  occafion ;  yet,  perhaps, 
he  would  haye  fupported  the  idea  of  having  been  inftrumental  tow;ards  the 
death  of  man,  with  chriftian  fortitude.  Every  (tanza  of  the  poem  which 
yells  out  fuch  fyllables  of  dofor  on  this  mournAil  occalion,  concludes  with 
'  the  dreadful  repetition  of  the  crirrie,  *  b\  I  have  killed  an  albatross*  without 
any  invidious  intention.  I  would  compare  this  melancholy  line,  with  theme- 
Doorable  one.     '  Zounds,  Sir,  ^au  have  cut  off  ilie  alderman  s  thumb* 

"  Surely  the  latter  is  more  calculated  to  excite  fenfihility  ;  th&  poor  alba- 
Irofs  found  in  death  d  period  to  its  woes,  bot  the  wretched  alderman  re- 
mained a  living  objedt  of  compaffion.  Then  if  we  recoiled  that  the  tliumb 
might  have  been  cut  off  at  the  moment,  when  the  alderman  was  (trelching 
out  his  hand  to  reach  some  calipalh  and  calipee — his  hand  maimed  !  his 
wiflies  fruftrated !  Surely  every  tender  feeling  is  awakened  by  the  top 
mournful  idea ! 

*■*  This  (pecies  of  poetry  was  at  length  reje6led,  principally  ovving  to  the 
Ittfupportable  fatire  of  the  Baviad,  though  we  may  iiill  obferve  a  Ha/iz,  or  a  , 
Helen,  now  and  then  lingering  in  the  daily  papers.  A  method  ofcompofitioti 
has  lucceeded,  and  fiill  in  a  great  meafure  prevails,  equally  wonde^fuI, 
though  entirely  diflimilar,  which  has  obtained  for  Ihefe  days  the  title  of  tho 
'  HoSgoblin  and  befpeclred  age.'  In  metre  thefe  poems  imitate  that  of  our 
"  ancient  ballads,  but  differ  from  them  tofally  in  ftyle.  An  allemblage  of  hor- 
'  rors,  oceans  of  blood,  and  a  feries  of  murders  appear  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  a 
few  lines,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  i^  a  whole  epic  of  former  days  ;  fpeflres 
and  apparitions  no  longer  fingle,  but  arifingin  companies,  not  in  the  regular 
drefs,  or  even  the  ^cuftomed  forms,  but  in  a  motley  crew  of  unheard  of  mon- 
flers;  ghofts  with  heads  and  Without  heads,  and  heads  without  ghofts,  ^flor 
nifti  and  terrify  every  reader.  I  have  feen  a  poem  of  this  nature,  in  which 
thie  author,  either  to  heighten  the  cataftrophe,  or  to  fliew  off  his  knowledge 
in  anatomy,  funs  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  bones,  nerves  and  finews, 
wilh  the  mo  ft  barbarous  exaftitude;  breaking  fome,  cracking  others,  till 
the  wretched  hero  and  fufferer  expire  in  the  moil  lingering  torments,  and- 
.  are  fome  doze^i  of  ftanzas  undergoing  the  operation  ot  being  murdered.  la 
flfort,  no  horror  or  alfaflination  ha*?  been  left  unlung ;  and  more  blood  has  ' 
been  fjpilt  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  volume  by  thele  languinary  poets,  thari 
flbws  from  aH  ttie  flaughter-houfes  of  CUire-Morketi  during  fche  courfe  of  a 
whole  year: 

**  Then  a  mod  gloriolis  contempt  for  time  and  pl^ce,  and  an  exclufion  pf 
every  thing  natural  or  probable  are  confidered  as  neceffary  appendages. 
One  lin%  prefenis  u«  with  a  newly  built  cafile,  flouriftiing  in  the  fourteenth 
cenlaryj  in  the  next  we  are  rambling  among  the  ruinci^.  arches,  and  moon- 
filvered  towers  of  the  fame  fabric,  in  one  ihoufand  eight  hundred,^  which  - 
e^ery  one  mufl  allow  to  be  a  good  juipp,  for  even  Pegafus  hirofelf.  We 
are  now  (hivering  in  Norway,  now  broiling  in  PalelHne,  almoft  in  the/am#- 
j&onfienir   ' 

''  I  had  intended  to.  c(>nfider  dramatic  compofition,  and  defcant  apon  this 
0^t  branch'of  poetry,  but  want  of  room  prevents  me  frpm  making  any, 
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but  a  fev^  p^fling  obfervations.  Tragedy  would  not  have  detainedme|ong, 
as  Melpomene  feems  to  have  gone  very  quietly  toileep;  and  indeed,  I  be* 
]ie¥f  the  real  Thalia«  has  been  fpirited  away  to  doze  for  a  while  in  fiury* 
land,  ^nd  a  falfe  one  fubflituted  in  her  place  i  for  the  fame  roufe  which  in* 
fpired  a  ShakeCpeare,  or  a  Congreve,  would  hardly  acknowledge  any  uf  our 
modern  produclions.  The  wit  and  humour  of  former  day s  has  [have]  been 
fupplantedby  fome  continual  repetition  ofa  cant  faying,  introduced  through- 
out (he  whole  play,  without  even  a  with  you{  leave>  or  a  by  your  leave; 
fuch  as  '  ThcU^syour  sort,*  •  Push  on,  keep,  tnwing*  '  Apropos,*  *^Thmnkyou^  ' 
good  Sir,  I  oweyou  oae,'  and  various  oth«r  expreiHons  equajly  facetious,  which 
neverthele.fs,  contrive  to  draw  thunders  of  applaufe,  and  burfts  of  laughter 
from  >lhe  good-natured  audience.  One  would  conceive  that  many  of  our  po- 
pular comedies  had  been  written  by  inn-keepers,  and  venders  oi  fpirits ;  or, 
at  leafl,  that  Che  authors  were  in  league  with  thefe  gentlemen,  as  there  is 
ever  introduced  (bnie  drunken  man,  of  fo  amiable  a  charader,  and  fuch  fair, 
though  rough  honefty,  that  every  ope  even  admires  the  vice  in  the  perfon, 
and  the  delighted  gods  delcend  from  their  w^  shilling  Ohmpus,  with  full  de- 
termination immediately  to  get  equally  drunk»  and  a  fuU  expedlation  of  be* 
coming  equally  amiable,  t  Oiall  defer  any  further  inveHigation  of  this  f pedes 
of  compofition  till  another  opportunity,  and  conclude  my  letter  by  prefent- 
ing  to  my  readers  thje  humble  addrefs  which  I  have  jufl  received  from  one 
Peitr  Poeiicus,  who  engages  in  three  leflbns  to  render  any  frholar  of  even 
the  lowed  rapacity,  a  perfedt  adept  in  the  art  of  fathionable  verfification. 

**  This  gentleman  begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends,  and  the  publid  m 
{reneral,  that  he  poffeflTes  the  true  ParnalFian  pick-axe,  for  opening  the  poe- 
tical vein. 

**  He  has  a  rooft  complete  aflTortment  of  poetical  rhymes  and  modifh  alli- 
terations, together  with  a  choice  colle6iion  of  fignatures,  either  padoi^l.or 
tomantic;  epithets  by  (he  bulhel,  aud  fimilies  by  the  gallon,  together  with 
'  every  trope  and  metaphor  in  vogue.  Ghofts  iingle,  or  in  companies,  in  the 
mofl  efleemed  drefles,  and  genteel  forms.  Grinning  goblins,  and  fhrieking 
fpeftres,  of  the  mod  fafhionable  and  prepofTeiling  appearance.  N.  B.  A 
higher  price  is  expected  if  the  drapery  is  dabbled  in  blood  He  fells  dag* 
gers,  graves,  torches,  and  cloiders  by  wholelale;  but  moonlight  acul  bats 
only  by  retail  to  a  few  oi  his  beft  cullomers.  Blood  in  any  quantity.  He 
has  a  (uperior  aifortment  of  plays,  upon  the  true  German  model,  merely 
deficient  in  the  plot ;  and  fonnets  as  perfect  as  harmOny  and  nonienle  can 
make  them.  In  (liort,  a  mofl  well  chofcn  colledion  of  every  material  ne*' 
celTary  towards  the  perfed  efiablvdimeivt  of  a  genteel  poet  for  the  year 
1804."  X.Y. 

There  are  fome  very  judicioas  obfervations,  indeed,  in  the  twelfth 
number^  on  national  and  local  prejudices,  and  on  their  efiefls ;  and 
the  following  number,  which  is  devoted  to  aconfideration  of  the  differ* 
ent  fpecies  6?  ambition,  clofes  with  the  following  re(Ie£lions  on  a 
modern  accomplifhment,  which,  by  fome  readers  will  be  regarded  as^ 
foolilh,  but  by  others  as  wife* 

*  '*  There  is  yet  another  fpecies  of  ambition,  ftill  more  paultry^  and  un- 
accountable than  the  former,  which  has  already  corrupted,  di graced,  and 
levelled  with  the  lowed  drers  of  mankind,  many  of  our  young  nobility  and 
gentlemen,  and  which  louoiy  demands  reprehenfipn  at  the  prefent  day. 
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I  alltfde  to  the  cuHom  prevalent  among  many  young  meh^  of  family  and 
,fbrtune>  fcarcely  meriting  the  name  of  gentlemen^  who  think  it  knewingAQ 
prefide  at  every  boxing-match,  and  cock-fight,  that  takes  plac^  within  forty 
milesofthe  metropolis,  and  to  be  the  principA?  [principal]  inciters  and  regu-> 
latprs  of  every  battle  in  the  kingdom.      It  the  public  priiits  tell  us  in  one 
paragraph,  that  a  moit  dexterous  battle  has  been  fought,  between  Burke 
nod  Belcher,  or  any  two  pugiliftic  heroes  of  equal  celebrity,  we  are  fure 
to  be  informed  in  the  next,  that  the  amiable  Lord  K*****,  or  fand]  the  dafti* 
ing  Sir  D.  T*******,  were  prefent,  and  expreflfed  their  admiration  of  the 
combatants  by  reiterated  fhouts  ofapplaufe.  In  a  Qiort  time  I  expeft  to  hear 
of  their  afcending  the  fiage  themfelves,  and  (hewing  off  their  prowefs  and 
adlivity  at  the  expepce  of  character  and  reputation^  for  I  underftand  that 
feveral  of  them  have  already  been  initiated  in  the  noble  and  manly  art  of 
boxing,  no  doubt  that  they  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to  gain  eternal  laurels 
in  the  Campus  Martins  of  pugilifm.     I  (hall  now  leave  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  own  glory  and  importance ;  4ind  perhaps,  they  may  one  day 
, regret  the  folly  of  haying  facrificed  the  love  and  efteem  of  fen(ibl«  and 
worthy  men,  for  the  vile  and  di (graceful  applaufe  of  dedgning  adulation, 
and  unprincipled  villain).'*  /  *' 

The  fourteenth  is  one  of  the  bcft- written  numbers  in  the  volunoe^ 
on  the  moft  ferious  of  all  fubjeds  death.and  futurity  ;  the  refle£lioh8 
on  which  do  the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the 
author.  Thtjixteenth  contains  many  judicious  critical  animadverfions 
on  our  modern  dramatifts.  From  this  number,  we  would  fain  make 
fome  copious  extra£ls  ;  but  our  limits  forbid  it.  On  the  introdudion 
of  children  on  the  fiagc,  the  writer  remarks  :— 

*'  The  conftant  and  perpetual  appearance  of  children  in  almofl  every' 
fcene^  who  at  the. early  age  of  three  y^ars,  afe  enabled  to  argue,  decide, ' 
provoke  laughter,  or  draw. forth  tears  at  pleafu re.     Without  them   no  tra- 
gedy is  orthodox,  arid  with  them  none  can  fail  of  fuccefs.     Indeed,  the  in-  * 
trociuftion  of  children  as  principal  a^ors  is  fo  generally  approved,  that  we  ' 
may  (bon  cxpeft  a  moft  interefting  tragedy  in  a  nurfery,  with  notable  dif- 
courfes  by  infants  in  arms  ;  and  upon  recoHection,  I  believe  that  a  drama 
upon  the  memorable  hiftory  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  Ogre's  Daughters,  U' 
already  begun  by  a  celebra>L»d  writer. 


In  (hort;  com^mon  [Qn^e,  has  been  beaten  off  theatrical  grouitd,  by  Jlhft 
'  genius  of  folly,  who  contrives  to  maintain  a  firm  ftation  a/lifted  by  her 
troops  of  harlequins,  pantaloons,  unknown  animals,  roperdancers,  tum- 
blers and  fingers,  fo  that  I  underliand  the  managers  have  entered  upon  a 
fcheme  of  con(jderably  enlarging  the  theatre,  for  the  fake. of  accommoda- 
ting the  numerous  retinue  of  nurfes  and  children,  who  attend  in  con fe» 
quence  of  thefe  new  entertainments. 

S^  Morality  has  yiefded  to  German  philofophy,  and  we  may  foon  hope, 
by  the  a(fiftance  of  the  tiage,  to  return  to  that  original  ftate  of  virtuous  fin)- 
plicity,  when  marriage  was  unknown,  or  at  Idall  unattended  to:  and  drama- 
tical compofition  is  fo  completely  devoted  to  modem  princi[)les  of  merit, 
buflbonery,  and  pantomime,  that  we  mult  expe6t,  if  the  prefent  mode  re  ' 
mains  unaUeced,  that  the  whole  nation  will  become  modern  philoJbphers, 
Vierry-andre^^,  or  pantaloons. 
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:  '*'The  hope,  however,  fttll  exi(ls,  that  when  the  dazzling,  novelty  of  the 
preient  theatrical  Ipeeies,  which  1  am  inclined  lo  believe  is  their  princip//*^ 
[principal]  attr&^ion,  fliall  have  fubtided,  the  audience  will  begin  to  per- 
ceive their  error,  and  return  to  the  better  lafte  of  their  anceilors, .  who  were 
Qontented  with  the  more  limple  amufenients  of  probable  adventures,  nato- 
r§l  language,  and  moderate  a6tion  in  the  performers.  I  am  willing  to  ex- 
pert, with  confidenbe,  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  the  period  which  (hall  rellore  to 
the  ftage  its  original  but  refpeded  embellifliments ;  when  the  intention  of 
drainatic  exhibitions  (liall  again  be  diredied  towards  the  improvement  of 
private  morals,  and  the  public  difpoQtioh ;  when  amufement  fbatl  unite 
with  inftruftion,  to  recommend  virtuous  principles,  or  eradicate  vicious  in- 
clinations ;  and  the  theatre  (hall  again  Become  the  promoter  of  good  tafie^ 
literature,  and  morality." 

We  fliall  only  add — 

**  'Tis  a  confummation  devoutly  to.be  wifhed." 

^  Xhc  reprehenfion  of  a  cuftom,  but  too  prevalent  in  almoft  every 
clafs  of  fociety  ;  the  incrodu£lion  of  foreign,  and  efpecially  of  French 
terms,  into  our  language,  is  equally  fevere  and  juft.  It  is  a  bar- 
barous cuftom,  not  unfrequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing 
ignorance  under  the-ma(k  of  knowledge.  And  in  this,  as  in  too  many 
other  refpefts,  the  writers  in  our  newfpapers  have  contributed  moft 
largely  to  deprave  the  public  tafte,  and  to  render  themfelves,  and  their 
.  ft  lipid  imitators,  objet^ls  of  contempt  and  derifion  to  all  men  of  fober 
undefftandino,  and  of  real  knowledge. 

It  is  needlefs  to  purfue  our  analyfis  any  farther,  as  we  hjjve  already 
exhibited  fufHci^nt  fpecimens  of  this  produclion  to  enable  our  readers 
to  appreciate  its  merits.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  fome  few 
inore  grammatical  error*,  whi>  h  we  have  marked  in  our  progrefs 
through  the  volume,  and  which,  though  they  are  blemi(h^s  which 
ought  not  to  have  appeared,  do  not  afFeil  the  general  chara£ter  of  the 
.  work. 

In  p.,  169,  an  error  precifely  fimiiar  to  one  before  noticed  occurs. 
**  Coldnefs,  or  a  kind  of  awkward  reftiaint  an  (is),  &g." — In  the 
fame  page  ;  **  had  he  have  called,"  for — if  he  h^d  called^ — "  The  co- 
gency of  thc^jr  arguments  are  (is)  generally  imprefled,"  &c. 

1, 

>  Travels  in  Trinidad  d^tring  the  Months  of  Fehruayy^  Maneh^  and  Aprii^ 
1 803  ;  in  a  Series  ef  Letters^  addrejjid  to  a  Menfber  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Illujiraied  with  a  Map  of  the  tjlanfi. 
By  Pierre  F.  M*Callam.     8vo,     Pp.  354..     I  iverpool.     Jon.es. 

FROM  the  title-page  of  this  work,    we  little  fufpeftcd  the  nature 
of  the  in^tter  which  it  contains.     We  fuppofed,  as  man^  othierSi 
no  doubt,  will  do,  that  we  (hould  ^e  inftrufted  and  amufed  with  % 
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*  This  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  prefs,  thpugh  unnoticed  in  the  errat^ 
and  difplavs  great  inattention  ip  the  printer, 
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rxtv^  COrtibination  of  tnaterials  concerning-  the  ifland*  of  If rinidad. 
Sat  the  pleafing  illufion  vaniftfedi.  before  we  had  proceeded  a  few 
'ftages  in  our  progrefs.  Line  after  line,  and  p ^ge  after  page,  exhi- 
bited to  our  view  the  mod  unprincipled  and  indecent  libel  upon  the 
chara£ler  of  a  diftinguilhed  individual,  that  tor  many  years  haS 
ciaitned  the  attention  of  the  puMic.  This  latter  confideration  ic  is, 
which  his  induced  us  to  enrer  atTome  length  into  the  merits  and^en- 
dency  of  a  p<:frformance,  (landing  alone  in  the  hiftoK^  of  pre(timp<n 
tuous  ignorance.  -  The  individual  to  who^  we  allude,  and  who  has 
thus  been  vilified  in  the  coarfeft  ftrain  of  abufe  which  the  coarfeft 
imagination  could  conceive,  is  no  lefs  than  Brigadier-General  Pidon, 
late  Governor  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  ;  upon  the  merits  of  whofe 
conduct  in  that  colony  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  itis  our  inclination,  to 
be  fil^nt,  a^  the  fubjeS  Will  foori  be  difcuffed  in  its  proper  place,  an 
Englifli-  Court  of  Judicature.  Had  Mr.  M^Callam  been  imprenc4 
with  the  fame  fpirit  of  forbearance,  the  manufcripf^of  his  work 
would  have  been  committed  to  the  flames  (or  would  rather  not  have 
be^n  written),  and  would  not, now  exift  a$  a  monument  of  his  folly' 
and  ind i fere t ion. 

The  compofitiori  in  queftion  is  divided  into  twenty  letters,  exhU 
biting  neither  feleflion  of  materiaU,  nor  elegance  of '  arrangement ; 
but  disfigured  by  an  atrabil'ous  malignity  of  temper,  which  no  pro- 
vocation could  have  warranted,  and  which  a  more  temperate  clifiate 
than  that  in  which  they^ere  written,  (hould  have  fupprefled.  "Bwt 
the  author  was  determined  to  publifh  \  and  it  is  our  duty  to  examine 
hisvlabours. 

The  firft  of  the  colleftion  is  a  Journal  of  the  author's  departure 
from  America,  in  whii  h,  en  pajjant^  /wt  are  favoured  with  *'  fome 
curfory^  bbfervations'*  on  his  *' friendi  Touffaint."  The  tone  of  felf- 
fufficiency  and  impertinence  which  charadlefize  the  whole  perform- 
ance, cannot  be  exemplified  better  than  in  MV.  M'CallapiiV  own 
words. 

"  The  capitel,  Bridgetown,  has  been  burnt  four  or  five  timesv  It  is  the 
feat  Qf  the  Governor.  The  present  one  is  Lord  Sea  forth,  who,  1  fii^d, 
isvvery  much  efteemed ;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,  as  his  Lordihip  has  always 
fuftained  an  amiable  charafler.  Every  Governor  is,  by  appointmenf, 
Cligncellor  of  the  iHand^  and  although  his  Lordfhip  is  deaf,  yet  his  decrees 
<lie  fo  equitably  as  to  procure  the  highell  approbation.  The  town  has  an 
antique  appearance;  but  what  firikes;the  firanger's  attention,  is  the. number 
of  old  womc^ri,  cats,  and  parrots." 

Thofe  peifon$  wh^o  can  difcover  either  dignity  of  narration,  or  the 
femblance  of -wit  in  this  pailage,  muft  be  formed'  of  materi;jis  different 
frorh  our(elve5«  From  Barbadoes  Mr.  M'-Callam  proceeded  to  Tri* 
nldad. 

'    '  -•*  On  the  6th  ( which  was  Sunday  with  you,  but  here  I  obrerved  no  tracjs 

^  of  it)  we  came  afliore,  and  were  ulhered  by  Colonel  Brown  into  the  ^yy^^ 

ence  chamber  of -Cb/*  Tj^o^^^j  P/<5(W,,ci-dimal  Gavefruvtiot  de  la  Yda  Bri- 
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tauita  de  Triuidada,  where  we  waited  like  malefaclors  for  more  thftti  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  the  mean  time,  1  was  diverted  with  the  figure  of  a  fine 
gentleman  ySi// ^e«^;7/,  who  couched  and  recouched  himfelf,  at  other  times 
viewing  his  delicate  features  in  a  looking  glafs;  frequently  grinning  ea(l- 
ward  and  grinning  weHward,  admiring  his  grinders;  when  he  ilnitted 
about,  he  gabbled  like  a  foOfe.  This  cr^ature^  tliought  I,  mufl  be  the 
great  man's  barber,  probably  the  very  brother  of  Curtis's  barber,  or  it 
might  be  the  identical  barber  himfelf.  As  I  have  not  heard  of  him  for  a 
long  time,  I  might  have  gone  away  under  this  impredion,  had  I  not  beard 
CoK>nel  Brown  telling  our  Captain  that  his  name  Was  M'Spriggin,  the  Go- 
vernor's aid-and-favourite.  Is  he  ii)  the  army,  then,  (aid  (he  Captain  ?-^ 
No;  anfwered  the  Colonel.  However,  I  could  not  divell  my  mind  of  the 
idea,  that  the4)erronage  before  me  was  flill  the  famous  barber  of  ct^  me- 
'  snory.  Not  having  time  to  defcribe  him  more  accurately,  I  fhall  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  referring  you  to-^Hotsjiur^s  Discrifiiiwt  tf  a  Ej/i,*' 

And  furtheil'  on  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  abufe,  we  are  favoured  with  a 
kindrc^^i  proot  of  the  r-uthor's  liberality, 

*'  So  is  Piston,  a  mighty  prater,  whofe  knife  was  fet  in  oil  that  4t  might 
cut  the  deeper,  and  never  hefitated  to  engulf  the  reeking  blade  into  the 
warm  bowels  of  a  fellow-creature,  nor  to  pour  aqua-fortls  into  the  bleeding 
wound,  in  order  to  provoke  the  innocent  obje6l  to  a  Hate  of  madnefs.*' 

Surely  the  caufe  of  B.  G.  Pi(Slon  can  fuflain  no  injury  from  an 
enemy,  who  has  alrtady  demonflrated,  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  a 
temper  and  difpofition,  fo  widely  different  from  decorum  and  good 
manners ;  who  has  fo  egregioufly  fet  at  defiance  all  the  acknowledged 
decencies  of  temper,  which  are  obferved  amongfl  men  of  honour  even 
in  their  moft  rancorous  feuds. 

As  the  remainder  of  thefe  letters  have  a  unity  of  intention  prima 
fachy  it  would  be  unneceflary  to  enter  into  a  fepar^te  analyfis  of  each ; 
they  are  all  fubfervient  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  is,  that  of  preju<> 
dicing  the  minds  of  the  public  againil  Mr.  Pidon  ;  previous  to  the 
awful  difcuflion  which  muft  fpeediiy  take  place  of  his  alleged  delin- 
quency. It  is  true  Mr.  M'Callum  afUgns  to  his  conduct  the  noble 
motive  of  bringing  a  culprit  to  the  bar  of  juftice.  Fie  !  Fie  !  upon 
the  pretext.  The  bufinefs  had  been  undertaken  by  higher  authority. 
Why  not  have  referved  his  charges  until  the  day  of  trial,  and  taken 
his  proper  (Nation  in  the  witnefs's  box  i 

Were  it  not  fur  the  mifchief  which  this  book  is  calculated  to' pro- 
duce ;  and  the  uncommon  avidity  tvith  which  it  wHl  be  circulated^  both' 
at  home  and  abroad^  we  fhould  never  have  recorded  its  infamy  in  thefe 
pages.  It  is,  both  in  efi^nce  and  fpirit,  calculated  to  re\rive  the 
deadly  fpiritof  infubordination  in  Trinidad  i/and  tp  communicate  that 
fpirit  to  every  colony  which  we  poflTcfs, 

Had  the  author  borne  in  mind  his  own  declaration,  when  tjpeaking 

of  the  mutiny  of  the  8th  Weft  India  Regiment,  we  fhould  now  be 

performing  a  more  pleafant  duty.     The  following  i^  part  of  a  notCi 

commer>ting  on  the  melancholy  relation  of  the  revolt  alluded  to»  and. 

^which  appeared  in  the  Barbadoes  Mercur/i  of  April  (80;^  ;-^ 
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"  The  caufe  of  this  mutiny  i«  attributed  to  the  Colonel,  the  Hon.  Andrew 
,  Cochrane  JohnAone,  but  as  lie  will  loon  take  his  trial  on  iowt  charges  ex*« 
hibited  againii  him  by  Major  Gordon,  of  the  fard  regiment,  it  would  be 
premature  to  offer  any  comment  at  prelent,  although  1  might  be  juitified  in 
matters  of  fad,  as  well  as  in  giving  the  public  a  detached  account  of  his 
coiidu6l  during  the  time  he  was  Governor^of  Dofninica,  which,  according  to 
the  information  in  my  pofTeffion,  does  not  evince  much  prudence." 

And^pray  Mr.  M^Callum,  is  not  the  late  Governor  of  Trinidad 
under  the  fame  circumftances  as  Colonel  Johnftone  ?  Here  you  fcem 
to  have  forgotten  yourfelt^  and  as  if  to  perfuade  the  reader  th^  you 
lay  feme  claim  to  the  CRTiftian  fpirit  of  forbejirance,  you  drop  the 
high  tone  of  magnanimous  refolution,  which  all  along  you  hav^  af- 
fumed,'  and  for  a  moment, reafon  like  a  gentleman.  Under  thefe  feel- 
ings, or  perhaps  failings  of  humanity,  why  did  you  not  adopt  the 
reWution  which  you  feem  to  hive  formed  of'relini^uiftiihg  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  prefent  letters, 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  thefe  letters,  I  frequently  indulged  the 
idea  of  relinquifliing  altogether  my  prefent  purfuits,  from  the  many  diffi- 
culties with  which!  am  circumvented,  and  the  danger  I  im  expo  fed  to  In 
a  colony  governed  by  the  InquifitioB.  If  the  members  of  it  only  knew  that 
my  pen  is  fo  devoted  to  the  caule  of  humanity,  they  would  fopn,  torture  the 
baud  that  holds  it ;  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  4)e  extremely  cautious,  led 
ja<y  inquiries  (liould  >n(inuate  fulpicion :  Ji  (hall  be  as  expeditious  as  po& 
f^ble,  in  order  to  leave  a  colony  already  fo  much  a  prey  to  calumny  and 
fadion.  The  Inquisition',  or  as  it  is  mildly  and  mo(t  nobly  called,  the  /7/»j« 
frimis  Cahildo,  con  fill  8  of  thirteen  members,  who  meet  every  Monday  to 
plot  deilrudion;  it  is  compofed  of  a  French  junto  of  Jacobins,  the  dregs  of 
Spain,  and  the  filthy  outcalis  of  the  fcum  of  Great  Britain  and  ItelandJ*         , 

We  are  not  about  to  juftify  every  itieafure  of  feverity"  which  Go- 
vernor P.  exercifed  during  the  period  of  his  command  at  Trinidad. 
But  this  we  confidently  afl'ert,  that  from  the  moment  when  the  ifland 
came  into  our  poffeilion,  it  became  a  prey  to  difioyalty  and  infubordt-* 
nation.  The  feeds  of  civil  commotion  had  ftruck  wide  and  deep  ;  and 
every  nerve  of  jacobinifm  was  exerted  to  wreft  the  pofleffion  from  the 
controul  of  legitimate  authority,  and  to  fubjeft  it  to  the  mukiplicd 
horror  of  anarchy  and  bloodfhed.  The  fame  me^ns  which  hid  been- 
adopted  to  (hakejhe  tranquillity  of  ail'Empire,  were  purfued  to  dif- 
turb^  the  moral  and  political  harmony  of  ItdTet'  communities-^the 
agency  of  enterprijing  needy  men.  The  French  declaration  of  **  The- 
Rights  of  Man,"  that  impious  jargon,  h<)d  reached  its  (hores;  and  fo 
had  thezc^w  and  cant  of  methodiftical  reformers,  about  the  niifery  of- 
negro  flavery*— thefe  poifoned  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trini- 
dad, who  again  fpread  the  contagion  amongft  the  foldiery  and  the  ne« 
g^4>es*  We  throw  down  the  gage  to  our  political  knight-errant,  and 
dare  him  in  his  fober  momeiitb'  to  deny  thefe  fa£ls.  under  fuch  cir« 
cumftances,  it  became  neceflary  th^^t  the  Governor  fliould  meet  the 
.  evil  with  commenfurate  firmnefs.     And,  however,  the  fympathiei  of 

our  nature  ik^ay  itidikge  ttf  to  lament  the  r<iveritieS|  which^  no  doubt, 

were 
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were  exercircd,  yet  juftice  to  Mr.  P.  and  totb«Briti(h  name,  de- 
mands of  us  an  explicit  avowal 'of  our  approbation  of  his  conduS  in 
th\s  partuu^ar  The  fpirit  of  difordcr  was  widely  diflbminated;  the 
troops  in  garrifm  repeatedly  evinced  a  difpofition  to  iiiiubordination  ; 
and  unhap^vily  requiring  the  molt  fammary  examples  of  puiiii^iaient. 
All  this,  however,  our  author  moft  flatly  denies,  and  introduces  the 
following  piDclamation  of  the  Governur,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fo  doing.  ^ 

*'  By  .kis  Excellency  Thomas  Pi  Aon,  Esq,  Bngadler^General  of.  his  Majcft/s 
Forces,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  its  Dfjien" 
itencies,  Ufc.  (s'r. 

'*  The  Commanders  of  Quarters,  and  Alcades  of  Barriors,  are  called 
upon  to  pa)  Tirn:!  attention  to  the  coiuluft  of  curtain  well-known  fedi^ious 
charaders;  who,  d«'appoInteJ  in  their  endeavours  toimpnfe  upon  the  g->od 
fer\\e  of  the  Briuih  inhabitants,  aie  now  employing  every  incendiary  niea/)s 
lo  infufe  a  (pint  ot  iniuborciination  amongU  the  negroes  and  people  of  co- 
lour, by'intaraoiiny  reprelenling  the  vvholefome  ieventy  of  the  law,  exer- 
cifed  aganilt  fatal  and  pernicious  cripies,  which  threatened  ihe  very  exift- 
enceot  the  colony,  as  theemiinati'^n  ot  a  fangainary,  vjndiclive  difpofition, 
unnecelfariiy  prodigal  of  human  blood. 

"  As  nv)  re0ecling  perlbn  can  be  ignorant  of  the  wicked  inteution-j  "of 
ihe(e  nefarious  conipirators,  his  Excellency  calls  not  only  upon  the  confti- 
tuted  authorities,  but  upon  every  relpe6iable  individual  who  knowA  how  to 
value  thj  faftty  of  his  per  Ion  and  property,  to  ufe  his  utmolt  endeavours  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  and  he  pledges  himieU  that  no  obloquy  or  caluamy 
ihall  deter  hi^n  from  doing  prompt  and  Tab  ran tial  juftice. 

"  Given  at  Govemment-Houie,  Port  oiS/iain,  this  5th  day  of  Feb.  180^, 
•*  (Signed)         /  *'  Pictok. 

**  By  his  Excellency's  command, 

''Richard  Collins,  Sec/* 

We  have  perufec^  it  again  and  again  ;  and  cannot  but  connder  it  a^ 
atemptttate  and  manly  production,  wairanteU  by  the  circuttiftancesoF 
the  cafe.  Wncre  M-.  M*Callam  obtained  his  information,  th^t  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  were  uniformly  loyal,  we  Know. not.  But  the 
cafe  is  otherwife  ;  and  we  have  taicen  confiderahle  pains  to  a(certain 
it.  Not  from  che  American  newfpapers,  thoie  filthy  fources  of  igno- 
rance,' and  jacobin.cai  principles,  vy^here  we  -ftrongly  fulpeft  Mr. 
M'Cailam  \\&s  gathered  his -intelligence  j  but  fro^a  rcfidents  in  the 
jflaod  at  the  time,  upim  whofe  honour  we  place  the  moft  confijent  re- 
liance. His  Majefty'sk  minifte..->  v^ere  in  poffeflion  of  the  fa<it }  an*' 
with  the  benevolent  view  to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  to  afliiage  the  fpirit 
ofinternil  animofity,  which  prevailed  in  Tiinidad,  they  appt>intpd 
Colonel  Fujlarton,  B,  G.  Picton  and  Cojnmodore  Hood,  commiffi- 
•  oners  to  adjull  thefe  unhappy  d  irrrences.  For  reafons  unknown  Xo^9y 
jind  which  a  futu.e  day  muft  devrelope,  the  fifft  tornmiflioner  feparated 
bimfelf  from  his  colleagues,  a.id  left^the  ifland.  But  Mr.M'Callam 
remaintd  behind,  no  3oubt  with  the  pure/i motives  io  carreSi  theevih4 
its  adminijiraUon  !  He  is  not  the  only  unaccredited  agent  who  has  af- 

'  "  fumed 
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fumed  toiiimfdf  the  fmp-  rtant  taflc  of  government-mending  ;  and  wc 
fhrewdly  fufpe^t,  that  the  bufiriefs  is  not  new  to  him.  B.  G.  FiSoa 
and  CommcSdore  Hood  feem  to  have  entertained  the  (im^  opinion,  as 
the  fequel  will  prove. 

In  confequcnce  of  the  alarming  ftate  of  the  colony  previous  to  the 
period  of  our  author's  arrival  in  TrinI  ad,  the  Governor  had  iffued  a 
proclamation,  enjoining  every  new  coi  er  to  enlift  himfelf  within  tea 
days  after  his  arrival  into  the  vol untter  corps,  which  had  been  raifed  for 
the  defence  of  the  ifland  ;  under  a  penalty  for  omifTion  of^two  hundred 
dollars.  ' 

Mr.  M^Callam,  however,  remained  in  the  ifland  nearly  three 
months,  and  omiitted  to  c  imply  wicn  this  politic  requifition  ;  in  con-^ 
fequence  of  \whicK  omiffion,  this  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
v^nor,  united  with  other  circum/iances,  he  was  apprehended  and, brought 
before  the  firft  and  third  commiflioners,  who  very  properly  queftioned 
him  upon  the  reafbns  of  fa^s  not  bavins  cortiplied  with  the  proclamation 
adverteci  to.  The  anfwers  of  Mr.  M^Callam,  are  impertinent  in  the 
higheft  degree^  and  fuch  as  no  magiflrate  of  the  mod  inferior  degree 
would  endure  for  a  moment.  But  Mr.  M^C^llam  (hail  now  fpeak  for 
himfelf.  Having  been  interrogated,  as  we  )iave  juft  mentioned,  he 
concludes  his  reply  upon  the  illegality  of  the  proclamation,  by  dating 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  firft  article  of  the  coronation  oath,  which 
fays, 

^*  If^illyou  solemnly  promise,  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  3^  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  accoiJingto  the  statutes  in 
F,ariia7tfent  agyeed,  and  thelOws,  aud  customs  cf  the  same  ?  Now,  gentlenaen^  if 
you  will  point  out  to  me  any  aft  of  parliament,  that  will  warrant  you,  or 
your  former  Governor,  to  put  in  requifition  the  lubjeft,  or  lubje6ts  of  the 
realm,  J  ftiail  think  it  my  duty  to  join  the  corps.  Brigadier-General  Picton 
might  have  iifued  this  illegal  and  tyrannic  mandate,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to 
confider  it  as  a  law,  for  furely,  in  a  Britifti  colony,,  I  do  not  forfeit  thole 
rights,  which  are  the  boafl  of  every  Briton;  on  the  con trary,»' they  follow 
me  to  the  rood  diftant  corner  of  his  Majefty's  dominions ;  and  (ho-uld  his  de-i 
legates  abridge  them,  the  fate  ^'  Wall  will,  in  futu/e,  ferve  as  a  beacon 
whenthey  fport  \Vith  defpotic  authority. 

^We  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Mr.  M'Callan\  that,  under  certain 
circumftances,  the  king  of  England,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  has 
an  unqueflionablfc  right  to  put  in  requifition  every  individual  amongft 
his  f^bjeSs  who  is  able  to  bear  arms,  and  without  the.acquiefceiice 
of  the  two  other  branches  qf  the  legiflature.  In  the  event  of  aStual 
invafion  during  the  prorogation  of  parliamont,  muft  the  executive  go- 
vernment wait  the  legal  time  to.  affemble  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  be- 
fore it  atteif^pts  to  flop  the  progrefsof  a  daring  invader  ?.  Certainly  not. 
Agreeably  to  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  and  to  the  rcafon  upon  which 
Jill  law  is  founded,  every  efficient  member  of  the  cbmmunity  is  ipfo 
'fa^iQ  under  rcquifi^tion  ;  and  liable  to  be. immediately  called  upon,  to 
repel  the  enemy ;  to  maintain  the  contrary  of  which  is  v^ry  dangc- 
rQiis  doctriiip.    The  coronation  oath,  therefore,  docs  nothing  for  Mr. 

M'Callara's 
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M^Callam's  argument.  But  the  univcrfal  difFufion  of  the  principle 
denying  this  nght  of  the  Sovereign,  would  do  much  for  his  caufe^ 
Commodore  Hood  /lands  no  better  with  our  author  than  Mr.  Piclon. 
But  there  is  a  reafon  for  it,  he  fufpe£led  Mr.  M^Callam  to  have  been 
a  fpy  ! 

**  The  Commodore  in  his  turn,  has  pofitivcly  affirmed,  that  I  was  formerly 
an  editor  ofa  democratic  papeh  in  London,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  routi* 
ny  in  tiie  fleet;  that  I  once  abufed  his  late  brother  in  that  paper ;  ai)d  that  I 
was  a  dangerous  perfon  in  the  colony.  You  liee.  Sir,  how  credulous  the  na- 
val hero  18,  and  how  eafily  he  is  perfuaded  to  believe  any  thing,  however 
falfe  and  prepoflerous.  Knowing  all  thefe  affertions  to  have  no  foundation 
in  truth,  I  (hall  treat  them  and  their  dilTeminators  with  equal  contempt^  and 
wait  my  doom,  which  mud  now  be  near  at  hand.*' 

In  this  country  of  freedom ;  this  afylum  of  political  delinquency,  we 
prefume  the  prcfcnt  letters  were  either  written  or  matured.  It  may 
»Dt  be  unneccffary,  perhaps,  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  thd  prin- 
cipal inftances  of  cruelty  and  outrage  with  which  Mr.  M.  charges  the 
governor  of  Ti;in  id  ad,  were  not  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  obferva- 
cions,  but  were  gathered  in  **  ftireds  and  patches,"  from  the  itinerant 
politicians  with  whom  our  author  aflbciated.  Neither  docs  it  appear, 
that  during  his  conjinement  he  experienced  or  fuiFered  any  privation  of 
.  a  rigorous  or  unfe^ljng  nature. 

In  the  laft  letter  ot  **  my  Travels,"  which  is  ^*  a  Curfory  View  of 
the  Hiftorical  Events  in  St.  Domingo  from  the  year  1790,  till  i8ot,** 
Mr.  M^Callam  palfes  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  moft  mifchievous  pro* 
duSion  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  W/orld. 

'{  The  declaration  of  the  rights  ofman,  that  immortal  work,  beneficial  to 
enlightened  men,  which^  if  true  at  all,  ought  to  be  as  general  as  day  fight. 
was  in  the  wretched  iHands,  deflined  to  give  a  taper  light  in  the  refidence  of 
the  planter,  whiid  the  poor  and  detiitute  negro  was  to  fit  In  darknefs  in  his 
hutr.* 

This  panegyric  in  favour  of  the  French  declaration  of  tht  Rights  of 
Man,  onFers  to  us  the  moft  deciflve  teftimony  of  the  nature  of  our  au- 
thor's political  creed.     It  is  equal  to  a  volume  on  the  fubjefl.     Has  ' 
Mr*  M.  duly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  declaration  which  has  thus  . 
roufed  him  to  a  blaze  of  oratory  ?  This  produflion  of  metaphyfic 
madnefs  ;  thistubtle  inftrument  of  defigning  villainy,  has  been  a  chief 
caule  of  all  the  horrors  and  mafTacres  which  for  many  years  have  lace- 
rated the  bofom  of  Europe.     It  has  broken  in  upon  the  economy  of 
God  ;  has  deftroyed  the  decencies  and  diftinSions  of  pjliflied  fociety^ 
and  has  engendered  a  fpirit  of  reftleflhefs  and  rebellion  againft  lawful 
authority  which  ag  s  cannot  fubdue. 

As  we  have  in  the  progrefs  of  this  examipatio^  expreSed  with  free- 
dom our  '/pinion  of  *'  my  Travels  *,"  it  will  not  be  neccffary  to  add, 


♦  The  expreflion  of  **  my  TraveU,**  occurs  in  alraoft  every  page  with  9p 
egotifm  and  Vanity  which  feem  peculiar  to  Mr»  JVi'Callam* 

as 
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as  a  fummary,  our  firm  convidion  that  it  is  a  bad  book ;  and  written 
ivich  a  bad  intention. 

Rainsford'i  Hijlory  of  HaytU 

(Concluded from  P.  244^. 

THE  account  of  the  internal  ftate  of  Hayti»  which  ro  us  is  per- 
fectly novei,  forms  one  of  themoft  curious  and  intereding  parCB,. 
of  this  v('lume.  Major  Rainsford,  who  was  anxious  to  viiit  the 
country  after  the  revolution,  thought  it  expedient  to  aflume  the  cha- 
rafter  of  an  American,  as  the  Englifh  were  lUll  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  victorious  blacks.  He  landed  at  Cape  Francois,  and  re- 
paired to  the  Hotel  de  la  Republique^  From  his  defcription  of  this 
city,  and  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  now  fubjeCt,  We  (hall  make  a 
pretty  long  extrad. 

*'  Here  were  officers  and  privates,  the  colonel  and  the  drummer,  at  th« 
fame  table  indifcriminately ;  and  the  writer  had  been  tbarcely  feated  at  a 
repafi;,  in  the  firft  room  to  which  he  was  conduced,  when  a  Jat  negro,  to 
initiate  him  in  the  general  fy Hem,  helped  himCelf  frequently  from  his  diffa^ 
and  took  occafion  to  feafon  his  character  by  largQ  draughts  of  (he  win^ 
accompanied  with  the  addrefs  of  *'  Men  Americain."  The  appearance  of 
the  houfe,  and  its  accommodations,  were  not  much  inferior  to  a  London 
cofllee^houfe^  and,  on  particular  occa(ions,  exhibited  a  fuperior  degree  ^f 
ekgance.  Toudatnt  not  unfrequently  dined  here  himfelf,but  he  did  not  (it 
at  trie  head  of  the  table,  from  the  idea  (as  was  alTerted)  that  the  hours  of 
refection  and  relaxation  (hould  not  be  damped  by  the  affedted  forms  of  tha 
old  regimen,  and  that  no  man  (hould  afTume  a  real  faperiority  in  any  other 
place  than  the  field.  He  was  in  the  evenings  at  the  hi liiar datable,  where 
the  writer  converfed  and  played  with  him  feveral  times;  and  he  could  not 
help»  on  Tome  occations,  when  a  want  of  etiquette  dift'urbed  him  (or  a  mo- 
ment, congratulating  himfelf,  that  if  he  experienced  not  the  refinement  of 
European  intercourfe,  he  faw  no  room  for  inilnceritv  ;  and  that  if  delicate 
Converfe  did'  not  always  prelent  itfelf,  he  was  freeu-oxn  the  adUdation  of 
fentimetit. 
•  •*  In  Iraverfing  the  once  fuperb  city  of  the  Cape,  though  prefenting « 
tolerable  appearance  from  the  (liore,  defolation  eyery  where  pre  fen  ted  it- 
felf.  On  the  (ite  where  elegant  luxury  had  exhaufted  its  powers  to  delight 
the  voluptuary,  all  was  magnificent  ruin  !-^and,  to  mark  the  contraft 
Ikonger,  of  the  wrecks  were  compofed  temporary  houfes  for  the  American 
mer^ants,  and  petty  (liops  inhabited  by  the  natives.  Several  fpaciops 
(Ireets,  towards  the  centre,  dtfplayed  the  walls  of  fuperb  edifices  of  five  an4' 
fix  (lories,  with  gilded  balconies,  of  which  the  beautiful  flru6tare  exhibited 
the  devaflation  that  bad  occurred,  with  additional  horror.  Nor  was  tblf 
all ;  for,  in  different  pkrts  of  thefe  ruins,  the  fad  remains  of  the  foriDer  pof- 
iiellbrs  were  viiibly  mingled  with  the  crumbling  walls: 

'  There — ^hpedlefs  of  the  dead, 
*   The  flieUcr-feekihg  peafant  rears  bis  (bed. 
And  wonders  man  <k)uld  want  ^e  larger  pile/ 

**  Having  been  informed  of  a  review  which  was  to  take  place  on  tlie 
t»Iain  of  the  Cape^  the  writer  availed  bimfelf  of  the  opportunity,  aeconi* 

'    paired 
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Saftied  by  (bme  Americans,  and  a  few  of  his  oWn  coantrjmeivwho  reiided 
lexe  under  that  denomination.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene  he  had  not 
the  fmaile (I  conception.  Two  thoufand  ofllicers  were  in  the  field,  carrying 
arms,  from  the  general  to  the  endgn,  yet  with  the  utmod  attention  to 
rank ;  without  the  fmaHeA  fyroptom  of  the  in fubordi nation  that  exilted  in 
the  leifure  of  the  hotel.  Each  general  officer  had  a  demi-brigade,  which 
went  through  the  manual  exercile  with  a  degree  of  expertnefs  fcldom  wit- 
nelfed,  and  performed,  equally  well,  feveral  manoeuvres  applicable  to  their' 
method  of  fighting.  At  a  whifile,  a  whole  brigade  ran  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards,  then,  feparating,  threw  themfelves^flat  on  the  ground,  changing 
to  their  backs  or  fides,  keeping  up  a  flrong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time,  till 
they  were  recalled;  they  then  formed  again,  in  ao  inflant,  into  their 
wonted  regularity.  This  fingle  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  fuch  facility 
and  preciflon,  as  totally  to  prevent  cavalry  from,  charging  them  in  bufhy 
and  hilly  countries.  Such  complete  fubordination,  fuch  promptitude  and 
dexterity,  prevailed  the  whole  time,  as  would  have  afionifl^ed  any  European '' 
foldier,  who  had  the  fmalled  idea  of  their  previous  fitualion. 

*'  The  pleafing  fenfations  infpired  by  the  ability  manifefted  in  this  review 
wcire  checked  by  the  additional  monuments  of  human  ferocity  which  pre- 
'|i!iited  tbemfelves  on  his  return  to  the  city ;  the  conflagration  of  which,  and 
t>f  the  furrounding  plantations,  was  f^ill  in  the  memory  of  feveral  Americans, 
who  dcibrited  the  effeci  as  awfully  grand  beyond  conception. 

**  In  one  of  the  fquares,'  in  the  nortli-weQ  quarter,  was  placed  an  edificej 
that  made  fume  amends  for  the  defolation  appearing  in  its  vicinity,  from 
the  elegance  of  its  execution.  It  was  an  aCcent  to  a  canopy,  «r  dome,  of 
which  the  archite^ure  was  not  perfedly  regular  ;  beneath  which  were  tw6 
fieats,  and,  above  them,/ an  infcription,  that  eminently  exhibited  the  tole« 
ranee  of Touifaint.  There  were  two  centinel§  to  gtiard  it ;  who,  being 
^rfked  if  any  one  might  afccnd  the  fleps,  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
with  a  f)ri6t  prohibitiou  againfl  touching  the  cap  of  liberty,  which  crowned 
it*  It  was  a  tribute  of  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel, 
the  French  Commiffioners,  and  had  been  eredicd  b\r  tome  of  their  ad«(>- 
cates,  at  a  time  when  their  largelTes  obtained  for  tnem  what  they  would 
aot  otherwife  have  enjoyed — a  tranfitory  popularity.  An  extract  from  % 
^echx)fone  of  them  formed  part  of  the  infcription,  in  French,  and  which 
countenanced  the  opinion,  that  the  abolition  of  Qavery  was  a  primary  oly 
jed  of  their  million.     It  was  to  the  following  effedl : — 

'  My  Friends, 

We  came  U>  make  you  free. 

Frenchmen  give  Liberty  to  the  World. 

You  are  free. 

.  Guard  your  Freedom. 

Vive  U  Liberte  1  '  Vive  la  Re{>ttbKqoei " 

Vive  Robefpierre  !*  / 

*'•  The  remainder  of  the  infcription  confided  of  a  fdedion  from  the  prt- 
^lamation  for  abolifhitig  flavery.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  thefe  roen,nofe 
withdanding  they  had  been  execrated  for  their  condiJ6t,  was  favourable  to 
their  talents,  and  to  their  fpirit. 

"  Though  impreffed  with  the  neceflity  of  caution,  it  would  hav6  required 
macb  more  sang-froid  than .  was  pofTefled  by  the  ohferver,  to  refift  the  nu- 
nero<ft»  impulfos  of  minglini^  with  a  people  whofe  coikdaS!  prdented  tb6 
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iteoft  generous  ^ofpiutky,  and  c^bjedls  of  the  mod  intereflfng  cemtempU* 
lion.  Ho  obtamed  accefs  (o  the' houfes  of  moft  whoie  intercourfb  couhl 
furnilh  either  in  formalton  or  pleasure;  iior  did  he,  r^jed  the  negro  hut  at 
other  tirr»e»,  though  ct:rtainiy  of  Jets  atiractt  ml 

*'  As^in  all  Itates  of  hutpan  Ibciety,  particularly  in  the  vortex  of  a  revo- 
lution,  vvj)ich  eife^ed  io  complete  a  change,  the  able  and  the  cunning  had 
elevated  theinfelves  above  thoie  who  were  of  the  fame  rank  of  life.  Ne*- 
groes^  recoUeded  if)  the  lowed  flate  or  ilavery,  including  Atricaasy  (ilied 
^(uations  of  trufl  and  reiponlibility  :  they  were,  likewiYe,  in 'many  inilance^ 
occupied  by  Ihofe  who  had  been  in  fu  peri  or  circumf  lances  \inder  the  old 
regimen,  free  negroes,  and  rauiattoes. 

"  The  fuperior  order  had  attainted  a  fumptuoufnefs  of  life,  with  all  the 
enjoyments  whi(?h'^  dignity  could  obtain,  or  rank  confer.  The  interior  of 
their  houfos  \y^S|  in  many  initances,  furnilhed  witb  a  luxe  beyond  that  of 
^e  mod  voluptuou^s  Europcxui,  while  no  want  of  trans-atlantic  elegance 
appeared;  nor,  amidfl  a  gei>eral  fondnefs  for  ihew,  was  the  chadenefs  of 
true  tafte  always  negle^ed.  Their  etiquette  extended  to  a  degree  of  ra* 
flneroent  fcarcely  to  be  conceived;  and  the  fervice  of  their  domeftics, 
among  whom  were,  from  what  caufe  was  not  afcertained,  Ibme  tmiiattoe^ 
was  performed  with  more  celerity  than  in  many  inftances  in  Europe,  ,  A 
confciouii  ea/is,  and  certain  gai&te  de  ccpur,  preiided  over  every  repast.  Oon^ 
verfation  had  free  Icope,  except  as  related  to  their  own  fonijercircumftancesf 
but  when  the  defence  of  their  country  was  the  fubje^,  every  eye  filled  with 
fire,  and  every  tongue  flibuted-»^Viftory !  The  names  of  fome,  wJ|o  hid 
feceded  from  the  Black  array  were,  the  only  objeds  that  feemed  to  excite 
det«ftation.  In  many  indances  the  writer  has  heard  reafooiing,  atrd  wit^ 
neffed  manners  of  acuteftefs  and  elegance,  the  relation  of  which  would  ap^ 
pear  incredible,  from  thofe  who  were  remembered  in  a  f^Jte  of  (brvitude,  or 
whofe^^arents  were  in  (ituations  of  abject  penury ;  while  failies  of  wit,  not 
Sequent ly  furp^Oed,  have  enlivened  many  an  hour.  It  would  ill  become 
^  bim,-  notwithitanding  tke  tide  of  prejudice,  which4ias  always  prevaded  hift 
afllef  tions,  to  fuppoie  his  readers  capable  of  gratification  from  the  chit-chat 
*of  a  St.  Doipingo  table  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  unjud  to  employ  the^op* 
,portu4iit}e8  adbrded  hinrby  unguarded  kindnefs,  in  the  ac^mulatioii  of 
Meeting  anecdotes,  ariting  from  domelHc  privacy.  He  therefore  contents 
himfeli  with  flating,  that  the  enjoyments  of  life  were  to  be  found  is  a  high 
degree  in  the  capital  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that  their  alloy  did  not  exceed^ 
nor  perhaps  always  equate  that  of  ancient  European  cities. 

"  Tlie  men  wer^,  in  general,  fenfible  and  polite,  often  dignified  and 
imprelfive ;  the  women  frequently  elegant  and  engaging.  The  intercoorfe 
of  the'(<*xes  was  on  the  mod  rational  footing;  and  the  different  degrees  d[ 
colour  which  remained  had  iod  mod  of  that  natural  hodility  which  tbraierly 
^exided.  Several  Americans  had  intermarried  with  ladies  of  colour  verjr 
advantageouHy,  and  to  appearance  happily.  They  were,  generally,  vteryt 
agreeable  women,  and  Mi  no  inequality  in  their  difference  of  compl^xtos 
or  nation.  Like  Sappho,  th^ey  could  ^d4  (m  many  indancea,  in  poiot  of 
wU»  fprightlinels,  and  patihosy  little  inferior  to  the  Led>iau  mule,  tlioiig^ 
withput  her  powers  of  fong) 

'  Brown  though  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
•  Infpir'd  young  rcrliBUs  with  a  generous  flame ; 
Turtles  and  doves  of  different  hues  unite. 
And  glolfy  bteck  is  paut'd  with  ftiming  while.'  '' 
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*'  The  drama^  that  fource  of  rational  delight,  always  fo  prei^ent  in  St% 
Domingo,, exiited,  in  more  flre;igth  and  propriety  than  it  had  done  before; 
and  that  licentiournefs  which  appeiu's  infeparable  to  it, in  a  higher  ftate,  was 
a6^ually  reflrained.  The  repreferitations  were  chiefly  condedies  ch  vaudeville, 
and  a  fort  of  pantomime  ;  fometimes  ferious  reprefentations,  allufive  to  local 
circUm fiances,  and  fometimes  merely  humourous  burlefques".  The  condud 
<^f  the  whole  was  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  perform'ers,  fome  of 
whom  yet  remained  from  the  French  fchool,  who,  although  driven  to  feek 
a  livelihood  under  fuch  doubtful  aufpices,  might  hare  fhone  with  equal 
lulire  to  their  more  fortunate  contemporaries  on  an  European  flage.  The 
Black  performers,  who  preponderated  in  number,  were  not  behind  in 
talents  :  Vhe  writer  faw  a  play  of  Moliere's  performed  with  an  accuracy  that 
vt^ould  not  have  difgraced  the  firfl  theatre  in  Europe.  Even  painting,  from 
fome  recent  fpecimens,  appeared  to  be  encouraged,  and  cultivated  as  an 
sccompli(hment,  in  a  flight  degree.  A  young  lady  of  colour,  of  the  name 
of  La  Roche,  preiented  a  largp  company,  of  which  the  writer  was  one,  ia 
^  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes,  with*  their  likeneffes,  very  accurately  cut  in 
profile.  Mufic,  alfo,  though  it  muR  be  confefTed,  not  fuch  as  to  vie  with 
the  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  was  every  where  prevalent  to  an  exeefs,  and 
the  pra6tice  of  raofl  kinds  in  ufe,  though  /Iringed  ihflruments  were  prefer- 
red. Yet,  with  an  ardent  fenfibility  that  appeared  in  many  inflances,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  cultivated  under  prefent  cirdumflances,  the  rich 
Blacks  fuffered  the  ^eater  part  of  the  capital  to  lie  in  ruins ;  they  appeared 
to  flirink  from  re*infiating  it,  as  if  in  rebuilding  their  former  refidences,  they 
lliottld  create  new  mailers.  ^  . 

*'  The  fituation  of  thofe  who,  flill  remained  in  Humble  privacy,  artd  who 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  was  indeed  very  greatly  chaneed. 
Their  condition,  agreeably,  te  their  capacities  of  enjoyment^  appro^hed 
nearer  happinefs  than  many  others  which  are  bonudered  its  ultimatum* 
Crimes  were  by  no' means  frequent,  and  thofe  rather  attributable  to  acci- 
dent than  vice.    They  were  perfectly  at  liberty  as  regarded  themfelvcs, 
snd  were  inore  ready  to  perform  their  focial  duties,  than  the  (late  was  ur- 
gent in  requiring  them.     Thofe  qualities,  confpicuous  in  the  negroes  under 
their  worft  circumQances,  their  regard  for  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
tenderniefs  to  each  other,  feemed  expanded  with  their  freedom,  and  many 
of  the  little  prejudices  that  had  exifled  wore  away.     Thofe  amufements,   ' 
ivhich   were  formerly  fuppreffed,  had  now  free  fcope,  but  they  reftriained 
themfelves  from   public  annoyance  with  more  regularity  t^ian  could  have 
been  afie6ted  by  the  ilri6teft  police. 

*^  Thewenage  of  the  labourer,  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  was  improved 
in  a  proportion  equal  to  his  condition.  A  rough  yet  neat  couch  fqpplied  the 
place  ot  the  wretched  bedding  of  a  former  .period  ^  and.  the  vifitor  was  not 
unprovided  for;  though  it  is  kmentable  to  flate,  that  in  feveral  inflances 
the  furnittire  of  the  cH)ttage  was  beholden  to  the  public  commotions;  and 
in  one  inftanoe,  painfully  ridble,  a  beautiful  fTre^fcreen,  the  dexterous 
workmanQup  of  fome  fair  fufFerer,  concealed  a  dog  then  roafling  fromfofne 
#f  (heir  fellows,  who  confidered  it  opprobrious  to  be  mangeujs  des  cliirms.** 

This  is  a  very  flattering  defcription,  indeed ;  and,  if  it  be  cdrreft 

(and  far  be  it  from  us  to  queftion  its  accuracy),  it  prefents  a  very  i^- 

,  ferent  pi£lure  of  this  extraordinary  empire^  fiom  that  which  the  major 

part  of  the  Europican  world,  we  fu(pe£t,  bad  prcvioufly  drawn  in 
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tbeir  Own  irnagmations.  This  people,  whom  the  French,  after  the 
pcisice  of  Amiens,  firft  fcnt  an  army  to  reduce^them,  was  generally 
defcri^bed  ^s  a  horde  of  ferocious  lavages,  defiitute  alike  of  difcipline 
and  of  refourccs,  and  confequently  unable  to  make  the  fmalleft  itand 
againft  their  powerful  and  determined  aflailants.  But  how  completely 
ha«  the  rcfult  falfified  this  prediftion,  and  dehionftrated  the  ignorance 
of  thole  who  mnde  it,  certainly  with  more  confidence  than  judgment/ 
•  Our  traveller,  however,  foon  became  an  objcft  of  fufpicidn. '  He 
Was  accordingly  apprehended  ;  tried,  in  a  fuVn^iary  way,  by  a  Mili^ 
tary  Commiffion,  at  which  the  black  General  Chriftophe  prefidcd  ; 
and  condemned  to  die,  Jle  was  relieved,  however,  during  his  con- 
finement, by  a  benevolent  female  of  colour,  who  fupplied  him  with 
food  and  refreihments,  at  the  rifle  of  her  life;  and  was,  at  length,  re- 
leafed,  by  the  humanity  •fTouffaint. 

The  interview  between  Xoiiffaint  and  his  children,  who  were  fcnt 
to  allure  him  to  the  intereft  of  the  French,  is  defcribed  in  an  afFedling 
manner.  After  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  Touffaint,  to  whom 
Buonaparte  had  juft  written  in  the  moft  flattering  terms,  was  publicly 

Eroclaimed  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw;  and  the  cold-^blooded  mifcreant, 
,e  Clerc,  whofe  atrocities  were  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance,  car- 
ried on  a  furious  waragainft  the^Blacks,  employing  the  ufual  refource 
of  the  French,  fraud  united  with  force,  to  fubdue  them.  He  fo  far 
fucceeded  as  to  detach  fome  of  Touflaim's  principal  generals  from  his 
caufe  ;  when>  elated  with  his  fuccefs^  he  prefled  forward  to  give  battle 
to  TouiTaint  himfelf^  with  whom  a  part  of  his  army  came  up,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1802. 

*'  On  the  fame  day,  Rochambeau's  divifioh '^entered  the  Ravine-a-CouiV" 
leuvre,  where  General  Touflaint,  with  his  guard,  forming  a  corps  of  fifteen 
hundred  grenadiers,  drawn  from  different  dsmi-brjgades,  and  about  twelve 
hundred  other  chofen  troops,  with  the  addition  oi  four  hundred  dragoons, 
waitcid  to  receive  them  in  perfon.  The  Ravine-a-Couleuvre  is  extremely 
well  protected,  being  flanked  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  wood ;  in 
advantageous  pl^aces  were  polled  more  than  two  thouland  cultivators.  They 
formed  a  confiderable  number  of  abattis,  which  obiiru6ted  the  pallage,  .and 
occupied  the  entrenched  pofitions  whicl^  commanded  the  Ravines.  'From 
the  advantages  of  the  defe^ion,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  General 
Rochan>beau  executed  his  movement  with  a  rapidity  iimilar  to  that  of  the 
enemy  he  was  encountering,  and  attacked  their  entrenchments.  A  battle 
enfued,  in  which,  Le  Clerc  acknowledges,  '*  man  was  oppofed  toman,  and 
the  troops  of  Touffaint  fought  well.''  it  was  an  afliiir  deierving  an  acewwte 
defer! ption  in  the  military  annals  of  fhe  time.  The  ability  and  bravery  of 
the  French  troops  were  called  forth,  and  every  manoeuvre  of  the  Black  tac- 
tics was  difplayed.  On  a  bloody  field,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  vidlory  re- 
mained doubtful,  and  each  party  were  more  anxious  with  regard  to  rheir 
future  movements,  than  the  honour  of  fuperiority  fo  dearly  bought.  '  Tbut 
faint  retired  to  the  banks  of  La  Petit  Riviere,  and  Le  Clerc  to  Gonaives. 
General  Maurepas  continued  in  confjderable  power  in  the  weflern  province, 
and  repelled  the  attacks  of  Generals  Debelle  and  Boudet,  until  they  ^ere 
xeinforced  by  'two  divi£Lons>  thofe  of  Desfoarneaux  and  Rochambeau, 
.^    v^.xt,  tot.  xxn.  £e  difpatcbcd 
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difpatched  by  the  French  General  to  fupport  and  coIleA  tlieir  Icattered 
ferce«.»' 

This  battk  alone  was  fully  fufficient  to  remove  the  falfe  impreflioa 
whichr  was  entertained,  refpeding  the  abiolute  inability  of  the  Blacks. 
to  oppofe  any  effedual  refiftance  to  the  French.  The  latter,  however, 
made  fome  progr^fs,  which  induced  Le  Cltrc,  though  ftill  in  poflef- 
iion  of  a  very  fmall  pare  of  St.  Domingo,  boldly  to  afTert,  that  he  was 
muLfiit  9f  the  ciionj.  But  in  this  he  foon  found  himfelf  woefully  de- 
ceived. And^  at  the  very  time  when  Buonap^irte  was  dedaringto 
his  profiituted  Senate,  that  Touflaint  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, **  without  fortrefles,  without  money,  and  without  an  army," 
that  a£live  chief  poured  down, with  hi$  battalions  into  the  plaiii  of 
the  Cape,  deftroyed  ^11  who  attempted  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and, 
after  laying  wafte  the  adjacent  country,  retired,  without  lofs)  to  the 
mountains.  This  fpecies  of  warfare  was  carried  on  for  a  (hort  time, 
when  a  peace  was  concluded  (in  May,  1802),  and  Touffaint  retired 
to  his  plantation  at  L'Ouverture,  whence  he  was  afterwards  kidnap- 
ped by  Le  Clerc,  the  worthy  brother-in-law  of  the  Corfican  ruffian. 
Par  nobiU  fratrum  !  Of  the  ftate  of  the  country  after  this  aS,^  we 
have  the  ifollowing  brief  account :— •  , 

'•  The  government  at  this  period  (if,  in  the  infubordinate  ftate  in  which 
every  thing  appeared,  any  government  could  be  confidered  to  exid)  alTumed 
a  complexion  more  fanguinary  and  terrible  than  can  be  conceived  amon^f 
.civilized  people,  and  formed  a  new  aera  in  martial  law.  In  attempting  to 
difarm  the  Black  troops  which  had  been  incorporated  with  (he  French^  the 
neceffity  whereof  was  difcovered  too  late,  the  moft  barbarous  methods  were 
pradlifed.  jShip-loads  were  colle6ted»  and  fufFocated  in  tise  holds.  In  one 
inftance,  fix  hundred  being  furrounded,  and  attempting  a  re(iftan'ce>  were 
nafTacred  on  the  fpot ;  and  Aich  flaughters  daily  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
cf  Cape  Francois,  that  the  air  became  tainted  by  the  putrefadion  of  the 
bodies.  At  the  fame  time,  the  French  troops  being  driven  from  the  Held, 
and  obliged  to  fortify  themfelves  in  the  chief  towns,  contagion  fpread  ever/ 
where,  and  the  didrefs  became  dreadfully  general.  In  their  extremity^  to 
aid  and  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  enormities,  the  ofe  of  blood-hounds 
was  r^fortedto — that  dreadful  expedient*  the  temporary  adoption  of  which, 
in  a  neighbouring  colony,  had  already  excited  the  difj^ft  of  the  ^wers  of 

Europe  ♦• 

f  "  Fort 
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*  "  In  thjsallufion  to  the  circttmftance  of  the.  tntroduSlion  of  blood- 
hounds to  an  Englifh  colony,  the  author  has  no  other  aim  than  to  add  his 
teftimony  (he  was  an  eye-witnefs)  to  the  re6litu4e  of  the  Governor  of  Js' 
jnatca  in  regard  to  their  ufe.  Though  a  fuccefsfiil,  yet  it  was  a  dangerous 
experimelit,  and  one  which  will,  it  is  hoped>  never  l}e  again  tried  by  Britifii 
foldiers;  but  with  the  controul  of  fuch  men  as  Lord  Baicarrad  and  general 
WalpoIe>  the  rights  of  humanity  can  no  more  be  violated,  than  the  higbeil 
point  of  military  honour  or  difcipline^   The  writer  was  witnefs  to  an  aoxietr 

with  regard  to  an^  employment  of  the  dogs  in  the  2)pb(p  goytnor,  which 
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ft-  ''  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  aod  revei:sd  other  favourite  eftabliflmients' 
were,  by  the  middle  of  October,  completely  loft  to  the  French ;  and  it  be* 
jCame^nown  to  the  leamen  who  vifited  the  Bight  of  ^eogane;  that  after  a 
coniiderable  numbef  of  Blacks  had  been  hunted  doWnin  the  neighbodrhood 
6#Port  Republicarn,  they  were  hurried  on  board  of  the  (hips  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  and  crowded  into  their  holds  j  that,  under  cover  of  the  night,  this 
difhonoured  n^vy  put  to  fea,  and  firft  either  burning  brimftone  in  the  hold, 
or  extingui(hing  ienle  by  fuffocation,'  or  neither,  the  miferable  cargoes  were 

.  difcharged  into  the  Tea,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  at  length  the  tide  (as  if  ^hb 
mighty  Arbiter' of  all,  meant  to  hold  their  (hame  before  them)  brought  the 
corpfes  into  ihe  bay,  and  rplled  them  on  the  very  beach.  ^  Human  nature 
tecoils  at  the  deicription,  yet  the  fcene  is  not  endei — under  the  dark  con- 
cealment of  night,  the  tender  wife,  the  aged  parent,  and  even  the  rougher 
comrade  in  arms,  (lealii)g  by  the  watchful  fufpicion  of  their  mafters,  were 
feen  wandering  on  the  lea-(hore,  to  identify  each  viflim  as  the  wave  pro« 
duced  him." 

On  the  firft  of  November  this  year,  Le  Clcrc  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Rochambeau :  and,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  months,  no  Icfs 
than  40,000  French  troops  are  faid  to  have  been  deftroycd,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  fword  and  the  climate.  Frefli  fupphes,  however,  , 
were  fent  from  time  to  time  j  the  war  jivas  continued,  with  fliort  in- 
tervals of  peace,  and  cruelties  were  again  perpetrated  by  the  French, 
on  their  prifoners,  and  were  at  length  retaliated  by  the  Blacks,  whe 
were  now  commanded  by  Dcffalines.  But,  in  the  fummer  of  1803, 
.the  Black  Chief,  after  defeating  his  opponents  m  every  quarter,  laid 
■  fiege  to  the  Cape,  which  was  alfo  blockaded  by  a  Britbfh  fquadron* 
In  the  month  of  November,  Rochambeau  was  reduced  to  the  pecef- 
Jicy  of  capitulating  with  Deifalines,  and,  afterwards,  of  furrendering 
his  whole  force^  confiding  of  8000  men,  with  three  frigates,  and 
fcventeen  merchantmen,  to  the  Commander  of  the  BritiOi  ihtps. 
Thus  ended  this  ill-fated  expedition,  defeating  the  hopes,  and  marr- 
ing the  profpeSs,-  difafjpointing  the  £Xpe3ations,  and  falfifying  the  ~ 
prediSions  of  its  projeftors.     With  the  new  year,  a  new  empire  was 


mud  confer  eternal  honour  on  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman  and  a  foldier^ 
while  the  fentiments  of  General  Walpole  on  the  occafion  are  equally  ho- 
nourable. Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
Knowing  the  fad,  the  public  mind  (with  a  jealoufy  of  national  charader 
mofl  laudable' and  dignified)  has  never  been  fatisfied  that  the  Maroons  were 
not  really  hunted  down,  and  deftroyed  by  blood-hoiinds :  it  is  therefore 
mod  folemnly  declared  in  this  place,  that  no  farther  ufe  was  made  of  tliem 
'  than  heing  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  infpire  terror  in  th« 
Blades ;  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  account  furniChed  to  his  refpedhlble 
biilorian  by  Mr.  Quarrel,  although  the  writer  is  i^ot  certain  that  the  care^ 
taken  by  Lord  Balcarras  to  prevent  it,  was  perfeftly  confpnant  to  the  indi-^ 
oations  of  that  gentleman.  Some  accidents,  and  perhaps  more  than  thpfe 
flat«d  bv  Mr.  Dallas,  did' occur,  but  they  were  never  let  Ipofe,  indifcrimi* 
nately,  by  a  Britilh  general,  for  the  inhuman  purpofes  for  which  they  are 
Vied/*     - 

-     cftablifliid. 
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^ftablifhed,  and  its  primitive  name,  Hayti^  reftored  to  this  importan 
colonjr.  Of  its  ftare  fubfequent  to  this  revolution,  we  have  already 
extracted  our  author's  defcription.  We  {hall  now  add  his  cpinion 
>efpeding  its  future  deftiny,  and  with  that  clofe  our  account  of  a 
work^  which,  we  mud  repeat,  contains  much  ufeful  and  valuable 
information. 

*'  Should  they  adhere  to  the  bafis  on  which  they  have  founded  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  remain  unmolefled  by  £uropeaD  powers,  they  may  arrive  at 
the  mofl  enviable  flate  of  grandeur  and  felicity ;  but  (hould  any  evil  fpijits 
obtain  a  footing  among  them^  and  interrupt  the  harmony  which  may  other- 
wife  be  maintained,.by  occasioning  fadlions  to  arife  from  old  contentions,  or 
new  divifions,  the  frequent  confequence  of  overgrown  weahh  ordominiont 
they  will  in  all  probability  fulfil  the  prediction  of  Edwards^  by  becoming 
•  ravages  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  without  peace,  fecurity,  agriculture^  or 
property/, 

'•  But,  in  either  cafe,  their  redu6tion  to  their  former  iituatioo  is  impof- 
£ble;  and  though  Europe  wade  her  armies,  and  exhaufl  her  navies  in  the 
endeavour,  the  Blacks  of  St.  Domingo  will  be  unfubdiied ;  and  if  they  can* 

, not  repel  thef  invafion  of  a  reiterated  and  extended  force,  they  will  cut  them 
oif,  as  hath  been  already  obf^rved,  with  a  fey  the  more  keen  and  rapid  than 
that  of  time.  Every  year  and  ^very  day  has  been,  and  will  flill  continue, 
to  be  pregnant  witlj  experience  to  them,  and  no  pow6r  on  barth  will  be 
able  to  reduce  them,  while  their  population  will  continue  to  incteafe  in  a 
vaft  proportion.     The  writer  has  reiterated   thefe  /entimcDts  for  feverat 

'  years,-  and  through  a  period  in  which  their  confirmation  appeared  TcmtXh^n 
doubtful;  his  opinions  were  dilintcrefled,  and  unmingled  with  any  preju- 

'  dice,  either  local,  political,  or  pecuniary,  and  every  event  has  tended  to 
Hrengthen  them.  Should  it  ever  happen  in  the  courfe  of  time,  that  any  of 
the  various  means  difpenfed  by  Providence  to  check  the  exuberance  of  po- 
pulation flioiild  fall  onHayti,  either  in  the  form  of  contagion,  or  by  amahi- 
plication  of  the  various  difeafes  fo  which  the  African  race  are  fubjefl,  in  the 
iegeneration  of  flavery;  and  that  a  white  population  fhould  by  that  time  b« 
formed,  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  fuch  a  calamity;  then,  but  not  till 
then,  (hould  the  neighbouring  continent  of  America  be  in  a  flate  to  colonize, 
or  the  policy  of  European  governments  defire  the  attainment  of  the  nvod 
fplcndid  colony  of  the  Antilles,^  an  opportunity  might  pollibly  be  afforded. 
Whetihef  it  would  be  rational  on  the  fcore  ofjuHice  or  humanity  to  do  fo, 
is  a  fubje£l  not  to  be  argued  at  prefent.  '  Thofe  who  undertake  the  pro- 
ject, if  ever  it  fhould  be  undertaken,  will  be  capable  of  defending  it  with 
plaufibUity,"  ^  ^ 


The  Female  Revolutionary  Plutarch^  containing  Biographical^  Hiftorieal^ 
knd  Revolutionary  Sketches^  CharaSfers^  and  jlnecdotes.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  and  Memoirs  of  Tallytand^ 
3  vol,     i2mo.     Pp,  I/336.    Murray,     1.805. 

THESE  Yolvuraes  are  dedicated  to  the  revered  memory  of  the  pcr- 
-fccutcd  Queen  of  France,  *'  whofe  murder  ^faj^s  the  author)  is 
ftiU  unrcvenged/*    Not  quite  fo,  for  moji  of  llir  a£(aflinS|  like  thofe 

of 
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o(  our  firft  (Sharks,  have  periflied,  cither  on  the  fcaiFoId,  by  their  owit 
hand$»  or  by  other  violent  iT^eans.  We  have  here  the  political  liFes^ 
or  rather,  as  the  author  terms  them.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Forty 
Females  who  have  borne  a  confpicuous  part  in  the  dreadful  Tragedy 
of  the  French  Revi'lutlon.  Qf  courfe,  we  have  a  motley  exbibitiofi 
of  tranfcendani  virtues,  and  of  enormous  vices,  in  the  contempl/ition 
of  which  admiration  and'difguft  are  alternately  excited,  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  To  analyfe  fuch  a  produdion  would  not  be  pradlicablo. 
within  the  limits  of  neceflity  prelcribedto  fuch  an  article  of  criticiim ; 
we  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  an  article  or  two,  byway  of 
fpecinsen  of  the  author's  ftyle,  in  the  firft  place,  (which,  by  the  byfe, 
is  very  much  improved),  and  fecondly,  that  our  reader^  may  be  ena* 
bled  to  form  fome  opinion  of  the  entertainment  which  they  may  eit* 
pe£t  frona  the  perufal  of  thefe  volumes. 

"  Among  the  many  Swifs  heroines/ whofe  names  are  ft  ill  in  the  moatb 
«f  every  friend  of  liberty  and  of  honour  in  the  Helvetian  Alps,  is  that  of 
Martha  Glar,  a  daughter,  grand-daughter,  wife,  liiler,  mother  and  eraf)d** 
mother  of  (liepherds ;  of  thbfe  innocent  citiz^sns^  whole  retired  and  obfouf^ 
lives,  until  they  were  vidted  by  the  c'urfes  of  heaven  and  the  offsprings  pf 
'  hell,  Frencl\revolutioni(ls,  paHTed  in  hard  labour,  but  in  honeft  independence;^ 
in  performing  thofe  moral  and  focial  virtues,  which  every  where  proclaim *^ 
the  religious  faith  of  fincere  Chriflians. 

*•  In  thofe  vallies,  among  thofg  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  thofe  bkes, 

where  generations  had  glided  away,  undifiurbed  tor  ages,  the  rumour  of 

French  threats,  the  report  of  Gal  lie  perfidy,  and  the  relations  of  revolutionary 

.  ferocity,  fuddenly  penetrated  hi  the  latter  part  of  17^7,  and  in  the  begin- 

^  ning  of  1798,  not  to  terrify  trembling  cowards,  but  to  excite  enthufiafm 

among  a  brave  and  loyal  people  acquainted  with  thoir  own  worth  and  with 

the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  therefore  thinl^ing  themlelves  invincible. 

Alas !  they  were  not  aware  that  againfl  daftardly  affallins  and  armed  Haves, 

backed  by  artificial  fupport,  by  a  numerous  artillery,  experienced,  in  taclica 

-  and  adroit  in  manceuvres,  natural  bravery  and  innate  hero! fm  oflen  avail 

but  little.  •^ 

"  Martha  Glar,  when  in  February  1798  her  hulband  had  nlarched  with 
all  other  farmers,  peal'ants,  and  (liepherds,  again  ft  an  approaching  enemy, 
convoked  and-colieded  around  her  all  her  countrywomen  and  girls  of  the 
fame  pariflj  with  her.  This  meeting  took  place  in  the  church-yard,  on  the 
lafl  Sunday  of  February,  half  an  hour  before  divine  fervice  was  to  be  per* 
formed.     She  addreTed  them  thus  : 

'  Daughters  of  William  Tell !  the  tinle  is  now  at  hand  when  you  may 
prove  yourfelves  worthy  dfefcendants  of  that  hero,  of  that  father,  0/  that  de- 
liverer of  his  country.  .        '  ' 

'  At  the  time  thai  our  country  is  in  peace  with  all  nations,  friends  with 
all  people,  refpedling  the  ufages  ^^  every  body,  encroaching  on  the  claims 
9f  none,  thofe  deteftaWe  Frenchmen,  with  whofe  vicinity  Providence  has 
punifhed  us  for  our  fins;  thofe  (courges  of  mankind,  have  dared  to  threaten 
us  with  the  fame  fetters  which  degrade  themfelves,  and  hope  to  impofe  upon 
us  the  (ame  Qiameful  yoke,  which  has  made  them  degenerate,  aiid  reduc?ed 
them  to  a  levefwith  the  moft  ferocious  of  beads  of  prey.  Our  fathers,  our 
hulbands,  our  brothers^  our  fons^^nd  our  friends  ;ire  already  adyaucing  to 

E  c  3  oppofc 
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oppofe  them.  Suppofe  they  are  defeated  by  faperior  numbers ;  smppofe 
the  God  of  Vidory  is  as  blind,  as  unjuft,  as  indiflferent  as  Fortune/ the  fole 
divinity  of  French  infidels  and  b^alphemers :  will  you  (loop  to  receive  the 
Gonii^lation  from,  and  the  embraces  of  their  affairins?  Will  you  fuffer  thofe 
criminals  to  chain  you  to  their  bondage ;  to  their  enormities  ?  Will  you  ferve 
as  miftreifes  or  as  fervants  thofe  menders  who  in  fuch  an  unprovoked  bar« 
barotts  manner  have  made  you  widows,  orphans,  and  mourners  ?  The  ex« 
preffions  of  your  countenances  beam  (vith  patriotic  and  becoming  indigna- 
tioB.    No,  never !  rather  death— «  thoufand  deaths! 

. '  My  deared  friends,  if  this  is  your  fincere  determination,  we  have  no- 
tbiog  to  do  but  to  arm  and  to  march,  and  immediately  to  join  in  the  ranks, 
combat  by  the  fide^  or  perifh  in  our  country's  caufe  by  the  corpfes  of  thofe 
ib  jufily  dear  to  us.  ^ 

,  '  But  fome  of  you  may  perhaps  think  that  thofe  who  have  butchered  our 
idatives  and  friends,  our  defenders^  our  protefiors,  and  our  fellow-citizens, 
,  miay.  perhaps  have  fome  regard  for  our  fex,  and  fuffer  us  at  lead  to  moan  and 
to  cry  undifturbed  and  in  peace.  Can  any  one  of  you  be  fo  blind,  fp  weak. 
Of  fo  ignorant,  as  to  believe  that  it  is  poOible  that  flaves  can  confer  freedom, 
mnd  Kuilty  wretches  evince  any  juil,  generous,  nay  even  humaa feelings?  . 

'  Remember!  I  befeech  you  remember,  that  wherever  revolutionary 
FreiH^meo  have  hitherto  penetrated,  crime  has  always  accompanied  tbeni, 
infamy  and  oppreifion  continued  with  them,  and  want,  didrefs,  and  miferyi 
lemained  behind  them. 

•  But  fuppofe  (what  there  is  not  the  mod  didant  probability  of  happen* 
i^g)  that  they  ihould  behave  better  to  lis  than  they  have  done  to  our  Ger- 
man and  Italian  neighbours ;  fuppofe  that  they  do  not  pollute  our  temples^ 
plunder  our  property,  violate  our  iiders;  feduce  the  chadity  of  pur  daughr 
ters,  and  pervert  the  morality  of  our  fons;  fuppofe  they  do  not  make  us 
abandoned  and  profligate  as  well  as  ruined  and  wretched  ;  are  we,  we  whp 
are  the  defcendants  of  freemen,  to  live  and  to  fee  our  country  enchained 
and  our  poderity  endaved  ^  are  we  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  be  hunted  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  invaders  ^  from  the  reeking  rubbidi  of  _our  dwellings,  fro({^ 
the  tombs  of  our  forefathers,  from  the  altars  of  our  God,  to  the  bed  of  the 
regicide  who  opprefTes  us,  or  of  the  plunderer  who  ruins  us?  are  we  to  ferv< 
like  beafts  &i'  burden  to  the  projects  of  univerfal  overthrow  of  thefe  grea( 
and  ambitious  criminals  ?  or  are  we  to  decorate  as  trophies  the  triumphal 
chariot  or  entry  of  a  vile  and  corruptied  tyrant  ?  I  think  that  (  feel  the  hope; 
of  our  anceflors  rattling  with  horror  under  me  in  their  graves  of  this  facred 
place!  I  imagine  I  hear  them  call  to  us  loudly  from  their  blefled  abodes: 
*  Daughters  of  freemen  !  die,  or  bequeath  to  your  children  the  happinels 
and  liberty  you  inherited  from  your  fathers/  Y^s!  yes!  I  believe  I  fee  tbc 
heavenly  Ipirit  of  William  Tell  defcend  and  iwlpir^  us  to  perform  valiantly 
what  We  owe  to  our  country,  to  our  families,  to  our  caufe,  and  to  ourfelves.' 
('Let  us  arm,  and  let  us  march!'  refounded  from  all  parts.)  'I  rejoice,' 
"  continued  Martha  Glar,  '  in  obferying  and  heading  your  noble  (letermin^T 
tion  and  your  liberal  fentiments.  Agp^  to  come  will  record  a  patriotifm  qn 
which  I  mod  dncerely  cpmpliment  you.  I  cappot,  bpwever,  prefept  yoi| 
either  with*embroidered  dandards,  with  decorated  helmetQ,  or  with  glittert 
ing  arms;  but  in  the  day  of  battle  do  n6t  lofe  dght  pf  Martha  GUr,  her 
daughters,  and  her  grand-daughters ;  they  will  always  be  fouiid  in  the  way 
of  honour  and  glory ;  let  them  farve  you  for  a  rallying  point/  Should  vie* 
fory  pot  cr«wn  our  ciTof Ij,  we  ft|lemnl;^  fiyear  pot  io  furvivc  ogf  d^leat  s 
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and  this  my  addrefs  to  yon^  deareft  countrywomen,  will  then  be  out  lad  and 
eternal  adieu,  ip  the  firm  convidiion  that  we  ihali  one  day  meet  again  to 
feparate  no  more*  The  patriot's  place  in  heaven  i^next  to  toat  6t  the  faint^ 
and  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  (miles  equally  on  both.  «    ^  . 

'  But  no !  let  us  lay  a(idp  all  gloomy  ideas,  ail  doleful  prefentimentf  let 
us  have  more  confidence  in  an  all-governing  Providence.  Let  us  now  fol-» 
low  our  worthy  paflor,  whom-I  fee  advancing  towards  ourchurch,  and  with 
him  implore  the  bleiUng  of  the  Almighty  on  our  undertakings,  on  our  pa* 
triotic  oath.  To  cokciuek.  or  to  die,  jo   lite  or  to  perish  with 

THE  freedom  and  IKDEKENDENCE  OF  OVR  DEAR  COUNTRY.' 

*'  Martha  Glar,  afler  achieving  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  l>attle  of  Fran- 
enbrun,  on  the  3d  oP  March  1798,  was,  at  the  age  of  64'4  llain,  together 
with  two  daughters  and  three  grandodaughters,  of  whom  the  youngel^  wa# 
fcarcely  ten  years  old,  by  the  fide  of  her  father,  huiband,  brother^  and  two ' 
fons,  who  were  all  like  wife  killed.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fixty  women 
w^om  her  patriotifm  had  roufed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  perilhed,  and  the 
remainder  were  carried  wounded  or  mutilated  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Their  French  murderers  being  fiill  the  tyrants  of  their  country,  no  marble 
is  yet  cOitfecrated  to  their  memory,  to  record  fo  much  heroifm ;  but  when 
the  day  of  deliverance  comes,  in  every  church -yard  in  Helvetia  a  monu* 
ment  will  be  erected  to  thofe  whofe  fate  every  patriotic  and  tender  mind 
deplores.  Thus  the  French  friends  ef  liberty  alfaflinated  liberty  in  her  ha*' 
tive  foil;  and.punifiied  the  mountains  of  Helvetia,  as  they  intend  to  do  the 
plains,  dales,  and  hills,,  of  Great  Britain,  for  having  given  ber  birth  *.'' 

The  next  extrad  we  (hall  make  contains  an  interefling  and  pathe* 
tic  account  of  an  unfortunate  lunatic  who  fancied  herfelf  the  Que^ 
of  France.  ' 

"  In  the  forenoon  of  the  2d  of  November  1794,  a  yoiing  and  beautiful 
female  about  eighteen,  dreffed  in  the  deeped  mourning,  attra6ied  a  crowd 
around  her  on  the  Pont-neuf  by  ber  lamentations,  and  by  her  tears.  By 
feeling  expre(nons>  and  pathetic  though  incoherent  language  and  manners* 
ihe  called  for  the  pity,  and  demanded  the  fupport,  of  every  palfenger.  She 
faid  that  (he  vvas  their  queen,  whom  regicides  had  beheaded,  but  whom 
Providence  on  that  day,  her  former  birth>day,  had  reflored  to  life.  She 
difplayed  before  the  people  fon\e  deep  Icars  round  her  neck,  the  marks  of 
the  guillotine,  ^which  fiie  faid  would  never  be 'healed  before  the  Dauphin 
her  ion  afcended  the  throne  of  his  ancedors.  Her  good  huiband,  their  king, 
Louis  XVI.  (l)e  informed  them,  would  never  more  appear  upon  earth,  being 
fcated  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Saviour  by  the  fide  of  St.  Louis* 
where  he  prays  to  convert  and  forgive  his  alfaflins.  She  declared  that  (he 
every  night  vifited  her  children  in  the  Temple;  but  that  flie  was  ordered 
from  above  to  (hew  herfelf  duripg  the  day,  a  living  example  bf  divine  good* 
nefs,  to  warn  Frenchmen  of  eternal  perdition. 

"  She  interrupted  her  fpeech  every  moment  with  prayers  for  the  living 
and  for  the  dead,  for  friends  and  for  foes.  She  always  ended  her  devotion' 
wi^h  imploring  Divine  Providence  for  the  repofe  of  the  foul  of  Louis  XVL 


*  "  Befides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Pi(rolution  of  the  Swifs  Con>- 
federacy,  by  I'lanta;  the  very  well- written  Call'aildre,  by  the  loyal  Genera} 
Oanican ;  and  Europaifcbe  Annalen  for  1798 1  have  been  conlulted  in  this 
Iketcb." 

'  E  e  4  and 
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and  for  the  prefervcition  of  her  Ton  anil  daughter.  When  a'fted  by  brutd 
intruders  whether  (he  had  heard  any  thing  of  Robefpierre  in  the  other  worlds 
ihe  turned  pa1e>  and  aimofi  fell  into  fits ;  but  her  tears  relieved  her,  and  (he 
anfwered  Haininering :  '  Yes ;  yes !  ah,  how  the  monfter  fuffers  ^  the  devils 
day  and  ^ntght  moving  his  entrails  with  a  red  hot  poker,  burning  but  never 
eon  fuming  them? 

"  The  number  of  perfons  coUeded  round  her,  ot  rather  the  companion 
flie  (eemed  to  excite,  caufed  the  police-agent  to  deilxe  her  to  walk  with 
him,  as  he  wtlhed  to  fpeak  with  her ;  but  the  mob  interfered,  iay»ng  it  was 
a  cruelty  to  arrefl  an  innocent  and  harmlefs  woman,  -whofe  inianity  itfelf 
i^as  tenderneCs  and  charity,  and  no  doubt  the  effecl  of  fome  fevere  afiHc- 
tions :  he  was  therefore  lor  that  time  obliged  to  relinquifli  his  prey.  She 
had  indeed,  between  praying  and  fpeaking,  diflributed  among  thofe  near 
her  whofe  external  appearance  befpoke  want,  both  what  money  (he  had  and' 
a  great  part  of  her  clothes,  and  almoil  every  thing  but  her  mourninggowR. 
She  refuted  however  to  part  with  a  medallion  having  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVL 
^n  one  Me,  and  thofe  of  his  two  children  the  Frihceft_Royai  and  the  Daa* 
phin  on  the  other/' 

This  unhappy  creature  was  foon  feized  by  the  police-officei's  and 
conveyed  to  a  public  receptacle  for  lunatics,  where  (he  ftill  fupported 
the  royal  character  which  ihe  had  afTumed,  helc^her  levies,  ha<)  her 
court  days,  and  exhibited  all  the  imaginary  pomp  of  frenzied  royalty^ 
She  died  in  this  place,  on  the  zoth  of  July,  17991  ^^^y  notwithftand« 

,  ing  all  the  vigilant  refearches  of  a  revpliitionary  police,  no  difcovery 
could  be  made  of  her  name,  or  birth.  Probably,  ihe  was.  fome  un^ 
nappy  lady,  the  murder  of  whofe  family,  and  the  plunder  of  whofe 
property,  had  driven  her  to  madnefs.  ' 

Madame  Roland's  Life  is  interfperfed  v^ith  a  variety  of  pertinent 

'  cbfervations,  tending  to  expofe  the  pfeuJo-patriotifm  and  falfe  philo* 
fphy  of  that  revolutionary  heroine.  Befides  thefc  biographical  Ikctch- 
ei,  there  are  various  other  .papers  introduced,  filled  with  revolu- 
tionery  anecdotes,  fome  of  which  make  us  Chudder  with  horror.    A^ 

*"  this  work  is  well  calculated  to  pleafe  that  numerous  clafs  of  readers 
nrho  have  read  with  fatisfaftion  the  former  produftions  of  the  {sunt 
author,  (which  have  run  through  feveral  editions)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  equal  fuccefs. 

It  is  neceflTary  to  obferve  tbat  the  author  ^Imoft  always  refers  to  the 
authorities  where  he  has.  derived  his  information,  fo  that  thpfe  who 

'  doubt  his  veracity  may  have  their  doubts  difpelled  by  a  reference  to  the 
ortginal  documents.     ^ 

MISCELLANIES. 

i^b/mMi'  ns  onihe  Cvittvation  ofWafte  hands*  AddrtJ^ti  to  ihe  Gentlemen 
and  Fm'-mers  of  Glan^organjbire,  By  James  Capper,  formerly  Colonel 
and  Comptroller-General  of  the  Army  and  Fortification  Accompts  oa 
the  Coa&of  Corbmandel.     Pp.  61.     8V0.'    Egertbn.     1805. 

("^OLQNEL  CAPPER,  after  retiring  to  Wales,  now  prefents  the  pnblfc 
J  with  a  brief  extra«ft  from  his  Farming  Journal,  during  four  years,  ac- 
eompanied  with  ot>fprvatiofUf«  a^4  detailing  the  fupcpispfjiis  plan  of  ca)-' 


tkiiting  "  a  part  of  the  new  «nclofure  on  Cardiff  Great  Heath,  Glamor- 
ganflurc."  The  author's  experience  indace»<him  to  fpeak  very  decideclljr 
In  favoiur  of  paring  and  barning, ,  as  the  beii  means  of  improving  wa(ie 
lands.  A  field  of  ten  acres  coft  for  paring,  burning,  ploughing,  fowing* 
Sfc.  081.  2s.  6d.  and  yielded  eight  bufhels  per  acre,  at  30s.  per  buihel^  which 
gave  a  clear  profit  of  5ll.  17s.  6d.  The  belt  courfe  of  qrops,  (hould  the 
firfl  fueceed,  he  cbnliders  to  be  wheat,  then  tnrnips,  followed  by  bsirley  or 
oats,  and  ray  f;rafs  and  clover.  It  is  alfo  ilated,  that  capital  thus  employed 
will  give  a  return  bf  30  per  cent,  but  that  the  cultivator  who.  would  oc 
cupy  an  enclofure  of  an  100  acres  (hould  pofiefs  at  leaft  lOOOl.  capital,  and 
the  gentleman  who  would  convert  1000  acres  of  wade  lands  into  a  demefne, 
&ould  referve  20,0001  ■  to  i>nfure  the  niofl  complete  fuccefs.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  obferve  that  the  Colonel  is  a  temperate  friend  to  general  enclofure. 
In  his  preface,  be  fuggrfts  the  propriety  of  efiabli thing  a  <'  fchool  of  in* 
^dufh-y  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  county/Vthat  we  think 
xnerilB  the  attention  of  the  officers  for  the  poor  in  every  county  in  England* 
The  pamphlet  abounds  with  thofe  proofs  of  jvift  dbfervation  and  godd^enfe 
that  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The  author's  remarks,  on  labourers  are  as 
profound  as  they  are  humane,  and  cannot  fail  being  eminently  ufeftil  to 
farmers  and  their  fervants. 

Rej>Ij  to  Dr,  James  CArmichael  Smyth,  containing  Remarks  en  his  Letter  ta 
Mr,  Wilberfotce,  and  a  farther  Account  of  the  Difco-very  of  the  Piyweref 
Mitral  Acids  in  a  State  of  Gas  to  defiroy  Contagion,    By  lohn  Jofanfione^ 
,  M.  D.     Pp.  279.     8vo.     5s.     Mawman.     J  805. 

IRA  mult  a  facets  cqgit  mala :  Mercy  on  poor  Dr.  Smyth  1  Chaptals* 
Gitytons,  and  Johnftones,  French  and  £ngHfh,  attack  him  with  pitilefs  fury. 
A  volume  o£  Doctors,  A*.  B.  C.  &c.  J<^nftones,  dead,  living,  and  yet  un- 
born, are  here  invoked  to  reclaim  and  participate,  to  the  Jateft  pqflerity»  iti 
the  honour  of*^"  inventing**  f\3roigation  with  muriatic  acid.  Monuments, 
temples,  maufoleums,  were  to  have  been  ereded  to  the  immortal  memory  of 
«  Dr.  James  Johnllone  of  Kidderminfler,  had  not  the  parfimonious  fpirit 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refufedj  moft  upgeneror^y  in^ 
deed,  to  beftow  the  public  money  on  this  '^  bencfa6tor  of  the  human  race." 

,  Unfortunately  thefe  pompous  claims  to  public  remuneration  are,  we  are 
told,  *'  now  abatidoned  with  regret  indeed^  but  %uithout  anger,"  This,  too, 
is  an  affertion  without  proof:  if  true,  why  charge  the  public  with  a  five 
fhilling  volume  only  to  rq^eat  a  family  claim,  the  fum  ot  which  was.  pre^ 
vioufly  conceded,  and  to  abufe  a  brother  phylician,  who  has  fortunately 
difcoVered  another  and  moteufeful  means  of  deftroying  contagion  ?  In  truth, 
our  woulci-b«  Greek-mouthed  author,  wiio,  as  he  exhaufl*  his  ttock  of 
Greek  quotations,  proceeds  to  Latin,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  his  work  at 
length  defcends  to  the  plain  Englifli  monofyllable  '*  then,'*  drelTed  indeed 
with  all  the  archnefs  of  italics  and  fniail  capitals ;  fhculd  have  remembeied 
in  citing  numerous  Do6tors,  fathers,  brothers,  Arc.  that  UoXKuv  hn^vv  elao^ 
fjL  dWxEffEv.  The  appeal  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  the  produdion  of  his  brother 
Edward's  academical  exei^cife  under  the  Ai/^  Dr.  Hope,  is  an 'Unfortunate 
fjpecimen  of  the  confultatfon  of  Do6tors.  1'hi^  importatit  document,  this 
Juppofed  thafis^  that  was  to  have  proved  and  edablifhed  all  the  lofty  honours 

^  pi  the  family,  theufe  of  the  mineral  acid  in  1779,  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  \^ttxi  from 
J)%*  Qxt^^j,  hfif  I  ^  proof  of  tb^  cariofit|r  U  miift  have  excited,  aiKi  the 
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importance  in  which  it  was  held  at  that  period.  Notwifhftanding  this, 
our  author^  with  his  ufual  modefty  indeed,  aiks  Dr.  ^niyth  to  "  give  Dx* 
Edward  credit  for  memory  enough/' — for  what  ?  for  all  the  experiments 
and  difcovertes  he  choofes  ^^fay  that  he  made  above  twenty-fix  years  ago ! 
We  ihall  not  infult  the  goad  fenfe  of  our  readers  with  any  analy&s  or  far- 
ther obfervations  on  this  farrago :  nor  are  we  certain  that  it  is  worthy  of 
an  anfwer  from  Dr.  Smyth,  who  has  nobly  conceded  to  his  father  stll  that 
lie  can  juflly  lequire,  namely,  the  merit  of  having  applied  the  marine  acid 
Ih  17^69  Itng  prior  to  the  attempt  of  Guyton^  but  that  fuch  application 
cannot  in  the  lead  detract  from  the  difcovery  of  nitrous,  acid  fumigation, 
t^KVf  one  muii  admit.  Yet  our  doughty  chagapion  of  the  Johnftones  ii 
pleafed  to  call  Dr.  Smyth  an  "impofter/*  and  a  "plagiarift"  of  GoytoD!, 
This  learned  Doctor  is  candid  enough  indeed  to  coDfef$  his  difgraoeful  igr 
nerance  of  chemiftry,*  and  does  not  heiitate  to  declare,  fpeaking  oq  t 
cbemical  fubjf6t,  that  'he  prefers  the  obfervation  of  an  old  won>an,  (at 
^ch  perhaps  highly  refpe^table)  to  ''  the  opinion  of  all  the  cheoEufis  in  Yjqt 
rope  \ !"  In  a  few  lined  more  he  infinuates  that  he  *'*had  *'  fome  refped 
for  **  a  Parliament;iry  Committee/'  but  it  is  doubtful  with  him  whether  be 
now  has.  He  alfo  hints  that  his  family  would  accept  of  no  patronage  from 
government,  except  that  w^hich  tended  to  declare  the  father  "an  inventor:" 
bat  wt  tr.  ft,  for  the  common  inl^eft  of  our  country,  that  the  patronage  of 
government,  that  is  the  nomination  of  public  officers,  will  always  be  direct- 
ed to  more  able  hands.  If  Dr  Jplinfloue';*  pradice  was  fucceisful  at 
Worcefter,  he  was  of  cou  fe  rewarded  y  the  "  approbation  of  his  employ- 
ers," as  his  fon  elegantly  denominates  his  fatherS  patients :  not  fo  an  a^ive 
fervarit  of  the  public  under  government;  his  fucceifes  left  him  only  the 
applaufe  of  talents  and  virtue,  thqfeof  Dr.  J.  the  guineas  of  '^  bis  edap.loy'* 
ers.'*  Our  Grecian  Dodor  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  *' worked 
ihifubj'd  i^gonlfiically  .•"  we  believe  it ;  as  not  a  pAgc  occurs  without  gro6 
errors,  inelegant  language,  weak  or  falfe  argumepts,  and  vapid  expreflions. 
If  it  be  true  that  conlroverfy  is  the  touchftone  of  genius,  "  then,"  we  have 
here  only  *'  bafe  metal  .,*'  Let  Dr.  John  Jbhnflone  remember,  if  he  under- 
ftands  Greek,  lo^o;  yo:,^  ^u(i  oq  t»  tavtoc  fiT^exricDTla — he  cannot  be  learned 
who  errs  in  every  thing. 

« 
The  RevdJutianary  Plutarch y  exhibiting  the  moft  dijitngui/f>ed  Chara^^s,  IMi* 

rary,  MlVudry,  avd  Pofifi.al,  in  the  recent  Anttals  of  the  French  RcpuUic. 

The  greater  t  art  from  the  original  Information  of  a  Gentleman  rodent  ai 

Paris.     Fourth  Edition.     3  vols.     12mo.     18s.     Murray.     1805. 

'TH£  fuccefs  of  this  work  has  fully  jui^i fled  our  predictions  refpecting 
the  rapidity  of  its  circulation ;  and  we  truft  that  our  hopes  ajfo  rclpecting 
the  impreifion  which  it  was  calculated  to  make  have  been  fulfilled.    Jh^ 

'  '  "  '  ._ 

,  ♦  After  aflerting  **  that  muriatic  acid  gas  is  at  lea  ft  asufeal^le  as  nitric,"  , 
in  fumigation,  he  adds,  "  as  to  the  quantity  of  inuriatic  acid  gas  which 
can  be  borne  >yithout  inconveaience  in  a  given  fpace,  I  find  that  in  an 
apartment  containing  360  cubic  feet,  refpi^ation  is  npt  diliuibed  by  the  gas 
extricated  from  one  ounce  of  fait  by  one  ounce  of  fulphnric  acid.**  This 
is  the  whole  of  our  author's  original  chemical  eKperiments  detailed  in  this 

p^avo  volump '     r"  . 
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fttttfoi  edition  contClins  a  De\^  life — that  of  the  Dutch  patriot^  Schirodnel* 
penninck,  which  fcrves  to  complete  the  Revolutionary  groupc.  The  au- 
thor, however^  leaves  us  to  gucfs  his  ^roteffion- previous  to  the  commencc- 
.ixjtsnt  of  his  revolutionary  career  He  was  an  attorney,  of  better  talenti 
than  character,  it  is  oeedlefs  to  add,  tUat  he  is  the  fervile  tool  of  the 
Corfican  ufurper. 

Ejfay  on  Quackery  and  the  dreadful  Confequences  anjing  from  iakw^  adverilftd 
Medicineh^c,  &c.  8vo-  Pp.  140.  T.  Clayton,  Kingfton  upon  HuUj 
J.  Cundeey  London.     1805.  '    '      ' 

WE  do  not  give  the  whole  of  tne  title-page,  which  is  aa  vtrbofe  as  aay 
l^uack  Doctor's  Bill.  As  to  the  i^ori^  itfelf,  the  object  which  the  author 
profeifes  to  have  in  view  is  highly  commendable,  and  we  wilh  that,  wc 
could  bellow  commendation  on  the  execution.  It  is  made  'up  of  fcrapa  ia 
profe  and  verfc,  collected  from  every  quarter,  and  ppt.togethet  without  aN 
tention  to  arrangement.  But,  had  its  merit. been  much  higher  than  it  is; 
had  it  attacked  Quackery  much  more  powerfully  than  it  does,  we  are  afraid 
that  the  evil  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  to  be  extirpated.  To 
obtain  health^  to  preferve  life  we  have  feen,  we  fee  every  day,  and  areafrbid 
ever  ihall  fee  man  believing  in  knavery  and  folly,  and  having  recdurfe  $a 
impoilibiiity.  Some  legal  arrangements  might  palliate  the  evil>  but  a  radi^ 
cal  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  crouds  who  are  attracted  by  the  fol<^ 
lowing  advertifement,  and  hundreds  of  a  iimilar  kind,  and  the  fums  which 
are  pocketed  by  the  advertifers,  are  a  melancholy  confirtpati^n  of  this  truth', 

<'  The  Solar  Tincture  combines  the  eifential  and  occult  virtues  of  all 
fcorbutic  vegetables,  ready  digeded,  concocted,  purified,  and  refolved  into 
an  elegant  balfamic  e0ence,  pleating  to  the  tafie,  and  grateful  to  the  ilo^ 
mach.  It  flies  immediately  to  the  i^^ar/,  whether  internally  or  ^xternallf 
applied,  blends  and  afTimilates  with  the  venal  and  arterial  blood,  which  it 
generates,  corrects,  warms,  purifies,  animates,  and  impels  through  the  whole 
fyilem.  It  cleanlbs  all  the  vtfcera  and  glandular  parts,  particularly  thd 
Tungs  and  kidneys;  flimulates  ihe  fibres,  wheret>y  the  gaftrlc  juice  andBi- 
geftion  are  promoted  ;  diffolves  vifcid  hucnours  and  expels  infectioQ.  It 
exerts  very  confiderable  effects  on  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe,  flrengtbens  the  folids,  and  invigorates  the  anin(ial  fpirits.  It  pe^ 
netrates  the  mouths  of  the  minuter  veiTels,  refiores  the  natural  perfpiration, 
and>promot^s  all  the  fluid  fecretions  ^  and  is,  in  ihort,  more  than  i  match  for 
difeafe  and  vkath  !  ! !" 

We  are  forry  for  the  tituation  ofthe  author,  who  fays, ''  that  his  fufFering- 
under  accumulated  calamities  did  not  permit  him  to  pay  that  attention  to 
the  work  which  it  re<^uircd  i"  but  had  he  not  better  have  deferred  his  li- 
terary labours  till  his  mrnd  was  more  at  eafe;  efpecially  as  he  is  "  epg  ged 
in  a  laborious  profeffion,  on  which  his  family  is  dependent  for  fupport/* 
for  we  are  afraid  that  ^e  will  da4  the  profeffion  of  an  author  by  no  meanp 
I  profitable  oi^e. 
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J7ic  limit  to  wr  In^tries,  tvith  respect  to  the^ Nature  and  Attrihufes  of  tie  Dtl^, 
A  Strmon^* preached  hefore  the  University  (f  Cambridge ,  on  Comrhencement  SuH" 
day,  July  1,  1&04.  "  ^y  George  Law,>D/D.  Prebendary  of  Carlifl©. 
Mo.  pp.  $B.  Faulderand  Rivingtons,  London ;  Deigbton,  Cambridge, 

THIS  dirconrfc,  upon  an  important  \rA  delicate  rubje6t,  U  trJly  worthy 
of  the  very  learned  body  before  which  it  was  delivered.     It  difp^s 
great  depth  of  thought,  cloienefs  of  reaioning,  and  phllotbphical  accuracy. 
The  Hmits  of  human  knowledge  are  very  correftlv  defined^  and  the  bound- 
ftrie»  of  reafon  and  of  faith  dtlHn^ly  marked.     To  thofe,  among  whom 
Aeariy  the  whole  claCs  of  Sqcinians  and  Unitarians  muil  be  ranked^  who, 
^puffed  with  vanity,  and  proud  of  the  vail  escertions  of  the  human  mind>  in     ;! 
purfaits  adapted  to  it's  nature,  make  their  own  limited  and  finite  compr^-       ! 
keniion  the  criterion  and  the  iiandard  of  their  fai(K:  To  men  of  this  de-        | 
icription,  the  leflbn  conveyed  in  Dr.  Law's  moft  excellent  fi^rmon,  will  im-       \ 
part  moft  valuable  and  necelFary  inftru^ion.     **  There  are  inquiries/'  fays 
this  doqu^nt  divine,  "which  lie  t>eyond  the  utmoil  llretch  of  oar  compre- • 
lien n on  ;  and  much  perplexity,  and  infidelity  have  been  occaiioned,  by  a 
toocariojus  inveHigation  of  lubjedis  which  human  reafon  in  vain  attempts  to 
explore.     Of  this  nature  are  many  of  th^  fpecuLtions,  which   relate  to  the 
eflence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.     In  t'hefe  puriuits  the  limit  of  human 
knowledge  is  fton  attained.     When  we  would  urge  our  refearches  farther,       . 
doubts  and  darknefs  intercept  our  view  ;  nor  can  ai^y  efforts  of  genius  and       ^ 
learning  advance  a  iingle  iiep  beyond  tl>e  revealed  word  of  God."    It  is 
'  the  proper  province,  then,«ot  human  reafon,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  afcer- 
lain  whatreally  is  the  word  of  God ;  and  having  once  afcertained  that,  there 
the  talk  o^  reason  is  finilhed,  and  the  work  of  faith  begins.     Butlhe  pride  of 
human  reafon  makes  it  tabo\ir  to  extend  its  relearches  beyond   the  ipbere 
within  which  alone  it  isUeiitned,  by  God,  to  ad;  and  finding  itfelf  baf« 
fled  in  its  eftbrts,  from  its  comparatively  narrow  and  circumlicTribed  powersr, 
it  beconies  petulant,  fretful,  and  rebellious;  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its 
own  ijifutficiency,  links  into  infidelity,  by  refufing  its  alleot  to  every  thing 
which  it  cannot  comprehend.     Yet,  IHU  afraid  to  purfue  its  principle -to  its 
|)atural  confequences,  it  is  betrayed  into  the  raoft  glaring  inconfiflency,  by 
ncknowledg^ing  the  exigence  of  things  both  divine  ^iid  human,  which  are 
equally  incomprehenlible  by  the  uiiderftarxling  of  men,  with  tholb  proper 
£>bjecls  of  faith  which  it  fo  obftinately  and  impioufly  rejecls.     Dr.  L.  illuf- 
trates  his  general  obfervation  by  three  important  examples.     ] .  The  inf)tt- 
pnce  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     2.  The  compatability  of  man's  li- 
berty or  free-will  with  the  prelci^nce  of  God,     S.  The  4o6trine  of  the  Tri- 
nity*    On  all  thefe  fulyeds  the  preacher  (hews  that  the  vain  efforts  to  ex- 
lend  human  reafon  beyond  its  allotted  powers  have  giv^i  birth  to  much 
fchifm  and  infidelity.     In  his  reflections  on  the  firft  of  them,  he  juftly.  re- 
marks, that  no  pallage?  of  Scripture,  "when  fairly  interpreted,  give  any 
countenance  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  pretend  to  a  fenfible  experience 
of  the  fpirit — an  irrefiftible  impulfe-^an'^immediate  converfion :  and  who 
&ffe6l  to  point  o^it  the  exadt  line  of  partition,  between  human  efforts  and 
divine  illumination.     Thefe  doctrines  are  in  the  higheft  degree  deceitful 
and  dang^KDus.    £eformation  is  the  work  of  time^  ^id  not  inll^taneous  i 
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nor  can  the  true  Chriftian,  who  kiiows  that  he  is  at  beft  but  an  unprofitable 
fervant,'  ever  prefume  to  be  confident,  either  of  bis  future  perleveranqe,  or 
£nal  (alvation.  To  prove  the  falfity,  or  at  leair  the  uncertainty  of  thefe 
pretenfions,  we  need  only  appeal  to  thfe'more  fob^r  experience  of  many 
carefdl  ?ind  confcientious  obfervers  of  what  paffes  in  their  own  minds. 
Thefe  will  acknowledge,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  afcertain,  either 
the  time,  or  the  nieafure,  or  the  mode  of  the  operation  of  the  fpirit.  Never 
then  let  it  befuppoled,  that  the  knowledge  ol  this  prseternaturti  inrpiratfon 
can  be  denied  ta'the  good  and  wile,  but  beftowed,/as,  if  we  give  credit  to 
'every  pretenfion,  might  feem  to  be  the  cafe,  upon  the  wotil  and  weakeft  of 
the  ions  of  men/*     '  ^     _ 

In  purfuing  his  refle6lions  on  the  fecond  of  the  above  fubjeifts.  Dr.  Law 
adverts  to  the  inconfillency,  which  we  before  noticed,  and  thofe  who  re-, 
fufe  their  alTent  to  fome  things,  becatile  they  are  incompreheafible,  atHl 
give  it  toothers  though  etjuaUy  incomprehenfible. 

"  That  a  Being  of  infinite  power  (hould  have  cxiiled  from  all  eternity,  ig 
s  propofition  which  we  lee  not  only  realbn  to  believe,  but  an  ahlblute  lae- 
"ceffity  for  admitting,  but  which,  ncverthelefs,  we  are  totally  unable  tocotnr^ 
prefaend.  Evep  the  very  terms  by  which  thelie  qualities  <re  expfelled,  wft 
can  neithet  clearly  conceive  nor  define.  Infinity  and  eternity  are  ideas 
^hich  elude  our  gfafp,  though  we  are  not  the  lefs  convinced  that  thefe 
muft  be  a  Beisg  intinite  and  eternal.  Thefe  fubje6ts,  however,  while  thej 
fliew  us  the  bounds  which  are  iet  to  the  human  undefflanding  as  at'prefent 
conflituted — the  point  at  which  our  knowledge  breaks  off,  at  the  iante  tioie 
elevate ,our  views  to  a  nobler  ftate  of  exiltence,  , and  form  a  principle  of 
conne6tion  between  man,  and  a  Cupcrior  order  of  beings. ' 

**  But  it  ts  not  ih  thefe  fpeculations  alone  that  ouf  knowledge  is  ^ircttiil- 
fcribed.  All  nature  is  full  of  myfteries.  The  mofl  commioi)  incidents  we 
only  ceafe  to  wonder  at,  becaule  frequency  has  tendered  them  familiar* 
The  germination  of  reeds,Nthe  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animaiss 
•  therfe,  and  an  jnfinite  variety  of  firailar  produ6tions  we  can  no  other  wife  ex- 
plain, than  by  pointing  out  the  fa6l.  In  ihort,  all  our  knowledge  is  acqui* 
red  by  experience.  We  (hould  judge,  therefore,  with  proportionable  *«- 
ferve  of  thofe  fubje6ls,  in  which  our  experience  is  oniy  indiredt ;  and  amosgil 
thofe  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  known  to  as,  fo  far  as  they  areknown# 
only  in  tiieif  \effe6ts.  Knowledge  fo  acquired  cannot  but  be  a  partial 
knowledge,  forafmuch  as  a  part  only  of  thele  effeds  is  fubm'itted  io-our  ob? 
fervation. 

'*  In  fome  fuppofed  incompatibility,  however,'  between  the  tiberty  of 
man,  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God^  the  foundation  Calvinifm  has  been 
laid.  According^to  which  lyftem  every  thing  is  pre-ordained,  and  ^e  are 
mere  machines  orinftruments  pj^ftive  under  the  hand  of  God.'  The  confo- 
quences  are,  that  Chrjiidid  not  die  for  all,  that  he  was  not,  as  the  Scrij)- 
tares  alfure  us  he  was,  a  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.  It 
follows  alfo,  that  man  is  ^treated  V>  be  neceflarily  wicked  and  miierable, 
withoui^any  fault  of  hiiown;  adodlrine  which  annihilates  the  diftindlionof 
blame  oir  defert,  and  with  them,  thofe  ftrong  arguments  which  natural  fell- 
gion  fuggefts,  in  proof  of  a  future  itate  of  remuneration.  If  things  be  fo, 
what  mult  we  think  but  that  the  God  Of  all  taiercy  is  unitiercifal,  the  God 
of  alljuHice,  unjuft  >'* 
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4x8  orig/nal  criticism. 

jf  Sermtn Jtreached in  the  Parish  Church  tfWorml^,  Herts ^  m  Sundfijf  the  iOtk  ef 
July,  1803.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Culloch,  Reaor ;  which  being 
peculiarly  appropmte  to  th^  preient  Crifis,  is  publiihed  at  the  requell 
of  his  Audience.     8  vo.  Pp.  20.     1  s.     Hatchard. 

WITH  all  due  deference  to  the  worthy  parifliioners  of  Wormlcy,  we 
eonfel's  it  appears  to  us  that  the  fcrmon  before  us  is  no  mora  appropriate  U^ 
the  prefent  Criii$»  than  to  any  other  period,  pad  or  pref^nt*    The  apo(lo« 
)ic  exhortation  to  "  Be  of  one  mind/^  is  equally  applicable  to  Chridiaos 
in  all  times.     In  fad,  this  difcourfe  is  both  declamatory  and  obfcure;  nor 
is  it  more  confpicuous  for  grammatical  accuracy  than  for  clearnefs  of  con- 
ception, or  perfpicuity  of  arrangement.     Two  or  three  indances  will  fuffice 
to  jiiftify  this  apparently  feverc  fentence.— '*  All  thefe  op^ratiom  worketk 
[works]  one  of  the  fame  fpirit,"  p.  7. — "  Vanit^ar  intereli  enga^^  [dga- 
.ges]  mankind/'  p.  8.     Jn  p.  I.l,  we  are  told,  ''The  eyes  of  a  Chndian  ar« 
fixed  on  no  banner  but  the  banner  of  the  Croff,  till,  by  incelfantly  contem- 
plating his  Saviour's  virtues^  he  is  inclined  toholinefs  by  that  ftatural Jir^ 
fteuiity  [which]  he/iosstsses  io  imitation."^    Indeed  !  has  the  Chridian  no  higher 
motive  to  obey  the  precepts  o(  his  divine  Redeeni<;r?>  Does  not  this  firknge 
imputation  qt  his  obedience  to  i\\^ Jiropensity  ifimUizti^n,  reduce  him  to  a  level 
with  the  ape?  We  have  not  fo  read  the  Scriptures  !*^In  the  following  page 
we  are  aiTured,  that  Chrifl  "  l^id'down  his  life  for  \{\^  friends*'    Arc  sinners, 
tbenthe/;7V«//f  ofChrift?  •     ,  •/ 

Mr.  M'CulIoch  fays  that  religious  -behaviour  fs  the  source  of  every  mora 
virttie.  But  hereby  the  &r^r«.f^  of  every  mwalvirttfe  muft  be  included  in 
truly  religious  behaviour  ?  One  other  proof  .of  inaccuracy,  and  we  have 
done.  "  We  cannot,  therefon5>  but  depruat^  with  every  prayer,  with  Avery 
amendment,  wiih  every  nerve,  against  -th^  progrefs  of  inch  encroach- 
ment."    P.  15. 

The  laft  paragraph  is,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  beft  In  the  fenxion* 
both  as  to  tiyle  and  fubiUnce.  .         t   - 

Si'iiain*5  Duty  in  the  Prospect  of  a  Frenfh  Invasion.  A  Sermmi  preached  Au^t 
11.  1803;  in  thf  Parish  Church  of  St  ^  Maiy-Le-Port,  Bristol,  at  the  opening 
of  a  weekly  Evening  Lecture,  on  the  Perils  and  Duties  of  the  ptosent  times. 
Published hy  request.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Hart,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St, 
George's,  Gloucefteirlbire.  8vo.  Pp.  24,  Is.-  Bulgen,  Brillol;  Ki- 
vihg ton's,  London. 

MR.  Hart  here  expatiates,  in  emphatic  terms,  on  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  (in,  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  puni(bments  which  are  de- 
nounced againfl  thofe  impious  and  obdurate  (inners  wh(i  "  defpife  both  th^ 
my  fieries  and  the  precepts  of  Revelation."  The  fermon  is  written,  at  pnc^ 
with  fimplicity,  and  with  energy.         .  , 

A  Sormen  preached  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity  School,  at.  the  Patish  Church  of 
Crediton,  Januaty  8  ;  and  at  the  Chapel  of  Okehamfiton,  June  1, 1792.  By 
the  Rev.  Rees  Price^  Vicar  of  Lamer  ton.  8vo.  Pp.  16.  Trewman, 
Exeter,  vl  803r 

THIS  is  one  of  the  abled  Charity  Sermons  which  we  recoiled  to  i»ve 
lead-  at  well  in  matter  aa  in  manner.    Xke  preacher  takes'ta  enlarged  and 
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liberal  view  of  the  effe6l  of  knowledge  on  the  human  mind,  in  t)rder  to  en- 
force the  neceflity  of  inftra6ting  the  poor.     His  arguments,  on  the  fubjec^, 
are  prelfed  with  equal  ingenuity  artd  thought;  and  his  reafoning  is  alike 
creditable  to  him  as  a  fcholar  and  a  Chridian.     In  his  notes,    h«  quotes 
JDr.  Currie's  Life  of  Burns,  te  iliew  the, good confequences  which  have  re- 
fulted  in  Scotland  from  the  legiflative  eftabliQiment  of  parochial  fchools, 
And,  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  legiflature  would  pay  mor^ 
attention  to  fimilar  eftablilbraents  in  this  country  ;  for  it  is  high  time  that 
fomething  (bould  be  done,  when  we  fee  a  moft  dangerous  fcholaftic  ella- 
bliflm^ent,  fuddehly,  as  it  were,  arifing,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  ^aoA 
threatening  to  fpread  its  baleful  effects  over  the  whole  land.     Strange  to  fa^r, 
4he  inltttution  to  which  we  allude,  though  formed  on  a  revolutionary  plan, 
the  dangers  0/ which  rauft  be  obvious,  we  (hould  think,  to  the  mofl  fuperfi- 
cial  obferver,  and  to  the  absolute  exclusion  if  all  religion  whatever^  has  been  pa- 
tronized, not  only  by  people  of  the  tirft  diftindion,  but  by  Rovalty  it- 
felf,  and  even  by  BISHOPS!  l!-^This  fubject,  however,  is  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  incidentally  difcuded.     We  propofc  to  confider  it  in  oUr  next 
number,  m«re  at  large  ;  to  probe  jt  to  the  very  bottom,  and  not  to  quit  il, 
until  we  have  fully  and  completely  ilripped  the  hiiieous  monfter  of  its  maik^ 
and  laid  il>  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  betbre  the  public  eye. 

j4  Sermon  preached  in  the  Fnrish  Church  of  Gillingham,    on  Wednesday,  Or* 
uher  19,  1803.     Being  the  Day  a/i/iointedfor  a  General  Fast  and  Hiimiliatim^ 
By  William  CHafy,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  Lord  Henniker,  &c*     3v«^ 
,    pp,30,  l8.  6d.     Rivingtons. 

THE  multiplicity  of  fingle  f«rmons  which  have  been  printed  within  th^ 
laft  three  years,  have  unavoidably  obliged  us  to  delay  our  review  of  manjr 
of  them ;  and  thofe  by  no  means  lefs  ,able  or  meritorious  than  others  which 
had  the  precedence.  We  iliall  ftrive,  however,  to  pay  this  debt  to  our  rea- 
ders with  all  pradicable  expedition. 

Mr,  Chafy's  Sermon,  from  the  5th  v.  of  the  2d€.  of  Joel,  contains  mttdi 
found  do^rine,  and  many  reafonable  admonitions,  conveyed  in  good  iaiH 
•guage,  and  in  an  eafy  and  corredt  (tyle.  In  adverting  to  the  caule  of  our 
calamities,  our  national  tins,  he  emphatically  calls  on  his  hearers,  to  coo-^ 
template  the  furroundingfcene. 

**  Look  around  you  (would  that  I  had  not  rieafon  to  make  the  remark) 
and  you  will  fee  vice  stalking  abroad,  with  shameless  impudence  at  noon-day,  uimf* 
ing  the  ^seat  of  virtue,  encouraged  in  conversation,  and  countenanced  in  example,*^  • 

Yes,  they  will  fee  the  moli  shamelefs  adultrefs  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, without  the  plea  (fuch  as  it  is)  of  either  youth  or  poverty,  to  palliate 
her  do,  inceflantly  braving  public  decency,  in  the  moH  outrageous  manner^ 
and  receiving,  flrange  to  Jay,  the  homage,  the  bafe,  the  iSrvile  homage,  of 
iheprou4est  fubje6ts,  male  ^female,  of  out  virtuous  fbvereign  :  They  will 
fee,  alfo,  the  fpurious  offspring  of  elevated  rank,  carelTed,  courted,  obtruded 
apon  public  notice,  introduced  in  the  highe(l  circles,  and  placed  qn  a  per- 
fidi  level  (fn  contempt  alike  of  law,  morals,  and  decency)  with  the  legtti- 
qiate  progeny  of  cha^e,  connubial  lore*  They  will  fee— but  Uiis  fubjeft 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  prefcribed  bounds.  Dropping,  therefore, 
the  delineation  of  this  hideous  picture,  we  return  to  our  preacher,  and  pur- 
flic  oar  quotation.    >   ■  •  .   .  . 

.  «« You  will  ica  albaifm  and  infidelity  fegflSng  at  religion,  aui  rearing  their 
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crefls  on.  the  (brine  of  modern  philosophy, fal  felj^  fo  called.  You  wiH 
itc  the  churches  of  God. forlaken^  his  minifters  defpiied,  his  facramenls  re- 
je6!ed,  his  ordinances  trampled  under  fi)ot/' 

Unhappily  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  this  defcriptionx  aj)d  unl^^ 
repentance  and  reformation  fpeedily  take  place ;  the^e  is  no  reajTpn  for  fup- 
po(ing  that  this  nation  will  not  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  .God. 

In  a  nc^e  to  p.  25,  of  tbis  Sermon,  there  is  a  well- written,  and  W9ll*me* 
lited  tribute  to  the  talents  and  public  virtues  of  Mr.  Pitt. '  .  ,. 

EDUCATION. 


Efymohgical  Exercises  oh  the  Latin  Grammar.  In  t<coojiarts:  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Johns.  t4mo,  Pp.  50.  Aflon^  Manche(!er ;  Longman  and  Co. 
London.     1805.        '.  ' 

PRACTICE  is.  fo  much  belter  than  theorvi  that  we  are  more  inclined  to 
take  Mr.  John's  word,  for  the  effi«acy  of  his  mode  of  expediting  and 
^facilitating  the  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  (that  is  by  thefe  5ty»o- 
*Iogical  Exercifes)  founded  on  experience,  than  totrulttoourown  judgpient» 
fjTom  (he  mere  perufal.of  his  book.  But  it  is  proper  at  the  fame  time^  to  add, 
that  the  Exercifes  appear  to  us  extcemely  well  calculated  .to  anfwer  th^ 
purpofe. .  •  f 

Exemjtla  Erasmaniana  or  English  EKamkUs  (far  the  Use  of  Beginners)  to  he  turned 
into  Latin  according  to  the  orJe^  of  the  rulesin  Erasmuses  '  Comjtendtum  of  the 
Latin  ^tax  to  which  are  added  a  few  English  Idiotftaticalexju^ons.  By 
B.D.  Free,  A.M.     12mo.     Pp.188.     Robinfon.     18Q5. .    ~ 

THESE  examples  have  an  advantage  over  thewellpknown  Compendium 
of  Erafmus,  inamiuch  as  the  rules  are  here  inicribed  at  length,  and  fliccom- 
panied  with  an  explanation,  The  rules  alfo  are  intended  to  be  co|^mitted 
to  memo^y«  fo  as  to  ferve  as  a  Syntax  alfo.  This  is  certainly  an  ufefiil^ 
plan ;  and  we  also  approve  much  of  Mr.  Free'^  caution  in  fo  arranging  bis 
•xamples  ,  as  to  oblige  the  fcbolar  to  have  more  frequent  regoarle  to  his 
Di^ionary  (and  confequently  to  have  greater  necefSty  for  mental  exertion) 
thaif  he  is  under  the  neceility  of  doing  when  employed  in  other  exerciies  ojf 
a  fimtlar  nature.  \ 

Fahles  AnciiHt  and  Modern,  adapted  to  the  Use  if  Children  frof^  Three  to  Eigh 
years  if  Age.  By  Edward  Baldwin,  Efq.  adorned  with  Seventy-three 
Copper- plates-  2.  Vols.  12mo.  Pp.  426.  8s.  Hodgfans,  at  the 
Juvenile  Libray,  Hanway^ftreet>  Oxford-ftreet. 

^HESE  &bles  are  anqotftionediy  written  on  a.much  belter  plaafbrfflsk- 
in^ilt^  an  impreffion  on,  and  for  conveying  ufeful  inftrjufdieii  to  tia^  ssinds  ef 
thofe  infants  for  whofe  ufe  they  are  designed,  than,  amr  otl»^r  fables  whidi 
have  feUen  under  our  cognizance.  The  dry  concifeiiets,  and  al^rupttermi- 
tuitions  of  other  fables  are  judicioufly  avoided  in  thefe^  whkh  acelpkl  in> 
manner  particularly  well  calculated  to  intereft  the  ^b^^%^  and  to  ^mufe  ^ 
isincy,  while  they  inform  the  mind  of  the  child^^  But  as  an.«^a»ple  «*het4«r 
than  a  thoufand  obfervations^  we  fliali  extraft  thecommopf  feblo:  of ^hc  D<* 
W3i  the  Manser^  that  oir  feadec»m»/  be  able  ie  j^mpM^it JviAb  ^t  ^ 
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liable  as  ufuaHy  loId«  and  from  fuchcomparifon  deduce  the  advantages i»f 
this  new  mode  of  narration. 

'*  A  naughty  dog  once  went  into  a  ilable^  and  having  looked  aboat  hjix!,v 
jumped  into  the  manger,  thinking  that  was  a  nice  fnug  place  for  him  to  lie 
down  and  deep  in.  Prefently  a  little  boy  came  into  the  flable,  leading  his 
papa's  horfe>  that  had' been  ploughing  a  wliole  field,  and  was  very  tired  and 
very  hungry.  Come  out>  poor  fellow !  faid  the  little  boy  to  the  dog,  papa's 
horfe  wants  to  eat  Ibme  hay ;  but  the  naughty  dog  never  flirred.a  bit;  he 
only  made  up  an  ugly  face,  and  fnarled  very  much.  The  little  boy  went 
clofe  up  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  take  him  out ;  but  then  the  naughty  ' 
dog  barked  and  growled,  and  even  tried  to  bite  the  little  boy.  The  little 
boy  was  not  big  endagh  to  manage  (uch  an  ill-natarad  car ;  to.htt  turned  in 
the  horfe  and  ftood  by  to  fee  what  would  happen.  The  horfe  looked  very 
hungry,  and  very  tired,  and  pot  up  his  head  to  the  rack  to  get  a  mouthful  ^ 
ofhays.b^it  the  naughty  dog  fnapped  at  the  poor  horfe's  mouth.  The 
horfe  was  very  forry^  and  would  have  faid.  Pray  dog  let  me  eat !  if -be  had 
been  §ble,  but  the  naughty  dog  did  not  care<  Yonfiily  dog,  faid  ^e  little 
boy>  hay  is  o^  no  ufe  to  you,  dogs  do  not  eat  hay,  though  horfes  do ;  and  if 
you  fiay.the^-e,  you'll  foon  be  as  hungry  as  papa's  horfe*  So  the  dog  Oaid 
a  long  while,  and  by  and  by  he  grew  huitgry,  and  came  to  the  little  boy 
a^d  begged  for  meat.  Silly  dog,  fays  the  little  boy,  if  I  were  as  naughty 
as  you,  J  fbould  give  you  nothing  to  eat,  as  you  prevented  papa's  horfe 
frpm.  eating.  There  is  a  plate  of  meat  for  you,  and  remember  another 
tio^e,.  that  only  nanghty  dogs,  and  naughty  boys  and  girls,  keep  away  boai 
othejTS  wha>  (ney  cannot  ufe  themfeives." 

Select  Fussagesfrom  varkus  Authors ^  designed  ioferm  the  minds  and  nusmurs  ef 
.    Yvk^  Persons ;  and  at  tht  iome  time  io  afird  an  agreeable  Mijcellany/or  ihosc 
^  fijker  Tears.     By  ihit  AuAkk  qf  the  Hiftory  of  Infects,  &c. 

NUMEROUS  as- the  books  of  this  defcription  already  are,  fHII  it  is  na 
difficult  matfer  for  a  perfon  who  reads  rmich,  and  with  judgment,  to  make 
'  fuch  a  fele6tion  of  paiTages,  on  different  iiil^Qs  of  importance,  as  will 
b^  an  acceptable  prefent  to-youthful  readers,  an^  lAdi^, As^asAtVkw  %^Up 
wht),  fhough  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  •  have  in&ntine  minds,  and  are  at 
•lice  too  lazy  and  too  rgnorant  to  fele6t  Beauties  for  themfelves.  The  pre- 
fent feledion  is  certainly  made  with  judgment,  and  with  a  Ari^ attention  to- 
the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  the  yoang  reader* 

^^/(anualof  Reiigews  Kn^nvk^e,  fwr  the  ILa  (f  Ssmdof  Schols,  and  of  the  Poon 
in. General,  By  the  Rev.  J.  GraRt..  Second  Edition,  greatly enlar(r«d.r 
18 mo.  .  Pp^  ^8.  Haddock,  ViTarringtou ;  Hatchard,  London;  Jones^ 
Liveipool.     - 

^fd/mUar  Ahridgenunt  cf  the  History  tf  the  Old  Testament,  loith  a  Catechism  he-* 

.  longing  tp  it :  .to  vfhtch  are  aiUed,  Questions  referring  to  the  Hister/,  Doctrines, 

and  Pt^cepts.rf the  New  Testament:  fot.the  Use  of  Charity  and  Sund^  Schools, 

sind  ef  /he  Poor  in  general.    By  •  the  Rev.  J.  Grant,  C  urate  of  Warrington. 

lamo.    Pp.  72. 

THESE  two  trails,  which  are  bound  together,  cpntain  much  good  an4 
proper  in(!ra6trons  for  the  frequenters  of  Sunday  Schools.  ^  Indeed,  if  all 
the  children  who  attend  fuch  Ichools,  are  made  converfant  with  the  oonr 
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tents  of  this  book,  they  cannot  fail  b  become  good  Chridiaiis,  and  con- 
ieqoentty  excellent  men.  Tfhe  firft  trafi  contains  the  elements  of  Ghriftlan 
Knowledge;  and  all  the  eflential  part»  of  a  Chriflian's  duty;  and  -the 
fecolid  is  a  concife,  .plain>  and  judicioas  abridgement  of  the  Bible* 


NOVELS. 

4  • 

The  Duelltjis*f  er  Men  of  Honour:  a  Story,  calculated  to  Jbew  the  FMy,  Ex* 
iravagance,  and  Sin  of  Duelling •  By  William  Lucas..  1  voL  12nio. 
Pf.  182.     3s.  6d.     Cundcc,     1805.  ^      ,  . 

IN  our  number  for  September  we  noticed  thi«  excellenrt-llttle  volume : 
'  but  by  one  of  tbofe  accidents  which  unavoidably  occur  in  printing  pe* 
tiodical  publications,  ihejirjljenttnce  only  of  our  Account  was  infert«d  ;  and 
as  this  fentence  iitiplies  more  cenfure  than  praife,  we,  in  julltee  to  the  au- 
thor, reprint  the  article  as  it  was  originally  written. 
'  Any  attempt  to  place  the  principles  of  hum»n  anions,  xphether  good  or 
bad,  in  a  juft  light,  mull  meet  with  the  applaufe  of  all  who  wifti  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  mankind.     The  praAice  of  duelling,  M^hich  is  nothing  . 
lefs  than  premeditated  murder,  has  of  late  increafed  in  an  alarming  degree : ' 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  families  are  daily  dcftroyed  by  the  influence  of 
modern  fophiftry,  and  the  depravity  of  modern  manners,  while  the  admi- 
rable prin.iples  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  inculcate  the  forgivencfs  of 
injuries^  are  totally  difregarded,  and  men  of  every  rank  in  life,  leek  the  re- 
venge of  blood  for  the  moft  contemptible  of  trifles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  many  of  the  moft  able  writers  which  Eog^ 
land  ever  produced  have  exerted  their  talents  to  check  the  practice  of  duel-  - 
ling,  yet  their  abilities  b^ve  been  difplayed  in. vain;  it  is  notj  therefore^ 
likely  that  a  Ji^ion  will  produce  an  e^6t,jQr  which  innumerable  moral 
eifays,  ierraons,  &:c.  have  been  broug^^, forward  in  vain.  But  the  author 
of  the  abovementioned  tale  deferves  every  praife  for  his  laudable  attempt^ 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  expef^iJd  to  prevent  the  vice,  may  teid  to  check 
the  propenfity  for  concunittiitg  it.  The  llory  is  intere^ing«  and  abounds 
with  pdihted  re^iM^tiees  to  fcripture. 


THE  DRAMA. 

A  Prior  CI  Aim :    a  Comedy  ^  in  Fhe  J^s.     'By  Mettry  James  tyt,  and' 
Samuel  James  Arnold.     Svo.     Pp.  68.    2s.  6d.     Ridgway^,    1^3. 

THE>vild  extravagance  of  which  rnoft  dramatic  proJu^ions  have  bectf 
chara6terized,  tor  feveral  years,  has  gradually  tended  to  corrupt  the 
public  tafte,  and  to  throw  in<i:reafed  difficully  in  the  way^of  thofe  authors 
who  wi(h  to  found  their  produdions  on.fuch  rules  as  have- long  >been  con- 
fidered  as  the  effential  conftitueuts  ofv^legittmate- comedy.  A  compofition 
founded  oathofe  rules  is  likely  at  prefent  tq  appear  tame  and  ^ifelefs^  ia 
comparir(^n  viith  the  dajbing  fpirity  as  it  is  termed,  o^  moft-coraedles^  of  thcfc 
times.  '  ThQ  work  before  us  Js,  however,  governed  by  the  prJnciples.'which 
have  received  the  fandion  of  example  among  our  moft  approved  wfiters. 
The  ilory  is  interefUng,  and  it  is  well  conduced*    It  has«  in  faiS;,  a  ptppei; 
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beginning,  middle,  and  terftiinatiom     Tffi  Prltir  (Hamf^  Ujpon  3  I*<W«^' 
which  Sir  Williatti  Frfeeman  had  given  to  Golonil  Raymond  of  his  dawgh,* 
ter  Maria's  hand,  as^^fodh  as  the  Coloiaet  retarded  to  this  country  from  hW    , 
fe^ice  in  Inaia.  -  During  the  ColonePs  abfebce,  Maria,  Who  was  very  young, 
when  Raytnond  left  England,  and  wh6  had  /only  thought  of  him  in  com-  ,..   N 
plia nee  with  her  father's  wilhe^,' tiad  conceived  an  attachment  to  Henrj?   .   -.. 
Mortimer, another BTitifhofficer.  '  As  ColonerRaymond  was ftated  to  have 
fafllen  fn  the  adion  at  Seringapatani,  Sir  William  Freeman  of  courfe  con- 
iiders  hTmfclf  us  entitled  to  beftow  his  daughter^d  hand  Wherever  her  heart 
tax^  dired.     The  play  opens  with  the  approaching  hupti&ls  of  Hei^ry'Mor-'     - . 
timer  apd  Mtfs  Freeman.  '  Tf  appears  ihat  the  accourit  of  Raytnond 's  deatii' 
was  erroneous.    He  foon  makes  iii^  appearance,  an<J  demands  the  fulfilment^ 
of  Sir  William  Freeman's  promlfe.     This  impediment  to  the  marriage  may' 
beconfidered  as  a  legitimate  middfe  to  the  fable.    At  length  Raymond  re- 
fle6ts  upon  the  improj^ety  of  naarrying  a  woman  whofe  affections  arc  en- 
gaged to  another,  and  geiieroufly  refolvfc^to  forego  his/ rwr  claim yih2it  tlie^ 
lovers  may  be  happy.     The  piece  of  courfe  ends' with  this  refolution,  but^ 
the  catalfirophe  Is  fticwn  by  the  groupmg^of  the  charaBers  in  the  laft  foene,    ^ 
according  to  the  pradice  of  Kotzebuc  and  other  German  dramatilis,  a  raca- 
fure  which  we  arc  forry  to  fee  adopted  by  the  author,  or  rather  authors,  of 
the  prefent  work,  who  are  avowedly  Mr.  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureat,  and  his 
fon  in  law  Mr.  Arnold..    The/ferious  parts  of  this  comedy  arc  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  an  Irifh  ferjeant,  an  honeft  Scotchman,  a  Bond  ftrcet 
lounger,  arid  an  Engliih  ruftic.     The  fentiment»  of  this  play  are  characte- 
rized by  pure  morality,'  and  genuine  pathos.     The  language*i8  terfe  and 
pointed.     It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  much  of  the  dialogue 
gives  the-,  play  rather  the  fbim  of  a  dramatic  novel  than  of  a  piece  intended 
for  the   buftle,  fpirit,  and  variety,  neceffary  in  theatrical  .rtprefentation* 
Loyal  paflTages  are  introduced  ais  often  as  opportunity  wcnikl  admit,  and  th^  '. 
play  altogether  is  creditable  to  the  aHegiance  and  patriotifm>  as  well  at  to 
the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  confederate  authors* ' 

...  '  . ,  .         '  I 

•      ■'         ■  -   ■  .  ..,_■■■>  * 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

'  *  '  •  .    "  *  * 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  '    ^ 

Sir,'    .  '',-...■,  ...     ,>.* 

I  Have  been  aconftant  reader  of  your  Mifcellany  fince  its  commence- 
ment; and  I  have  geni^rally  read  it  wUh  great  fatisfadion.     Of  late« 
however,  I  think  I  have  obferved  aHovenlinefs  in  the  compoiition  9f  fome  of 
your  articles;   and,    which  is  of  more  importance,    an  occaQonal  dere*; 
fiction  of  your  avowed  principles.  What,  for  inftancc,  give  me  leave  to  a&»  . 
jCouId  incfuce  you  take  part  in  tii«  difputes  which  h^ve  long  divided  th« 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  of  late  found  their  way. into  the 
Univcrfity  qf  Edinburgh ;  whether  to  the  honor  of  that  learned  body,.  tina« 
will  (hew,?  Jf  th^  miniders  of  Edinburgh  ^dled  irregularly  in  their  oppo* 
fitionto  the  ,elcfaion  of  Mr.  Leilie  to  the  mathematical  profelforihip  (tmd  ! 
that  they  did,  you  cannot  be  more  firmly  convinced  than  I  am),  are;  you 
lure  that  a  charge, of  irregular! Ijy/cbijld  not  likewiiip  be  brought  againft  the  .     - 
coudu6k  oj^their  opppujents ?;   If  the.minifters  w:^ro influenced  by  the  espj-ii- 
du  corks  ti  patronize  Mr.  Kf a^knigh]^ ;/  are-  you  fifre  that  thoTe'  were  mflu-  "    .  '  - 
enced  ^f-^^i^^v jjfitit  wJi^ paire^i^i  Mr,. JUfli ?    Mr..  St»wait:has,.ih».'  ^..  •  // 

JF  f  2  4««d,  - 


4^  I0I4  «kt||te4M  ttMSftb«  {dabble  U^sji^l^MihinksfS^  and  joiv  Usm, 
CQiUributed  io  ^  <;iec«iaitian  of  ikat  Ule  by  ilie  piulial  accp^at  of  a  iot,j^w 
bfl  Niimber ;  but  how  Iqpg  bag  (he  adcairer  of  TiraG#T»  Cond^rcet,  ai4 
I)'Al«mbert  bad  fuob  a^Uiority  wilb  (be  Anti-J«|col^in  Reviewersj  that  on 
Itis  fingle  tefiimony,  they  (hoold  coBchinii,  unheard,  as  ref)pe£lable  a  body 
c^  clergymtn  §»  jts  to  be  found  in  apy  one  city  in  the  Britifli  empire  ? 
/  laxpi  Sir,  no  miiiitier  of  Edinburgh ;  I  a,m  no prpfeflfor  iu the Univerfity 
of.  that  city;   aini.  j[,waf  no  member  of  the  lafl  general  aiflerably  of  1^ 
Church  of  Scotland...!  have  f^n  Mr^  Stewart^  once,  Mr.  LeHie^twioe, 
iU)d  Mr.'  Macknigbtfiot  at  all;  and  I  have  no  undue  partiaKty  to  any  on« 
ci^'them,  in  preference  to  any  other.    I  feel,  however,  that  I  have  fome  ps^- 
tialityio  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  order  and  of  religion;  and  that  partiality,  if 
fiich  it  mud  be  called,  cornels  me  to  fay,  that  the  prefbytety  of  Edinburgh 
Was  imperioufly  called  upon  by  duty  to  tdce  the  Heps  l;vhich  it^^/  tpek,  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leflie  to  the  vacant  pr^tenbrfhip.     J  thifik, 
indeed,   that  the  majority  of  that  reverend,  body  ihpuld  have  fiopt  their 
'^oceedings,  when  they  received^  through  the  hands  of  the  ProfeiTor  of 
Divinity,  Mr.  Leflie's  letter  explanatory  of  the  note,  to  which  they  juftly, 
objedied;    but  if  without  receiving  any  fuch  explanatioD,  th^y  had  not 
oj^pofed  bi»  appointment  to  the  chair,  vacant  in  the  Univerfity,  they  wouW 
have  been  falfe  to  thetruft  repofed  in  them  by  God  and  their  country. 

Your  reviewer,  indeed,  is  pleafed  to  fay  (p.  129;)  that  the  p^eibylery  of 

Edinburgh  interfered  ''  on   the  ground  of  certain  metaphyhcal  notions  in- 

'txirporated^asthey  pretended,  with  the  nation^il  creed  ;^'  biit  he  knpwft  well, 

if  he  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  that  -the  notions  to  which  they  obje^ 

»  ed,  are  incorporated  with  no  creed.    They  objefted  to  Mr.  Leflie's  mijitsli' 

JUd  recemmendation  of  Mr.  Hume's  Estifj^  on  necessary  Qomeetkn ;  an  efiay 

which  they  thought,  as  I  believe  all  men   of  coqipetent  judgment  had 

thought  before  them,  leads  to  Atkcism,  and  of  confequence  to  the  abolition 

of  «//  religious  creeds.  .  Mr.  Stewart  contends  thai  they  had  po  rgasen  to 

make  this  obje6lion  ;  and  labours  to  prove  that  Mr.  JLeflie  could  not  be  ^^ 

J^sfd  to  extend  hiE  recommendation  of  Hume's  effay  farther  thaif  <<j  tlie  «- 

^  lation  between /;(y//z:tf/  caufes  and  effedts ;  but  I  have  no  hefitation  td  &ijt 

that  Mr.  Stewart^s/roj^jr  ^re  contemptible  fophifhry.    Mr.  Lefiie  fays  that 

Mr.  Hume  is  th^^5/,  aft  far  as  he  kftoWs,  who  has'  treated  caofation  in  a 

truly  philofophical  manner;  and  that  hiis  effay  on  necelfary  connexion  feenfls 

m  clear  model  of  accurate  rerfbtring;    but  if  Mr.  Leflie  does  not'knoj«r 
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reatfon  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Leflie  meant  to  recottimertd  the^t/fhote  6f  Mn 
HumeV  dtrarinc  of  cau^aition— ;w<r/^;5y//V«/  as  WeH  as /fi^«Vi/r^lid**^ey 
coiild  not  be  ignorant  that  Mr.  ttunicf  has  eiideavOttffed  to  prove  thai  we 
have  no  idea  of  cotinexioh  or  j^^ty^^  at  aU ;  that  thefe  wonl^  ar6  abfolotely 
%Mihout  icr^  meanihg,  *''tvh6n  eftiplpyed either  4n  phil&fofthkal  feftfonings  or 
lit  tommon  lifep  of  courfe,'  that  it  is  tepdiBble  to  ihfer,  :nbt  this  of  that 
fiftkula/t%\x{t,  but  a^  caufe  frotai  wUnemiig  in  eV6m;  and  that  even  * 
t)i\T\g\tii6^yh'^i&tb't€'mtthutd'ifaU5et  '■  - 

^Sur^y  you  will  ddttilt'that  the  militSers  of  EcKtibUfj^  had  i^albn  to  be 

alarmed  at  the  prdfp^a  of  fuch  doGHnfes  as'tti()f#.  beuSg  taaght  ftoin  a  pra^ 

icftional  chair,  in*  thtiir  Uttitrferfity;  as  wiell  as  thiit^Mi*/  SteWart  arrOjptes 

-^oA'mih  impcfrune^  t6'falafi<li^  v^b«n'li^  trtHU  the'^liEria  ^f  ddlmm,^  ^\ 
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rfW,  witfr  cbntemptuoui  iffbgapccj  On  the  other  faand^  il  ciiiinot  te  d(b* 
nied  that  the  oppoiilion  of  thoTe  mitiifler$,  after  Mr.  LeiHe  ftatd  explained 
hjs  principlesi  wa^i  very  Improper ;  but  t^t  there  was  intriguing  among  th«m^ 
as  your  reviewer  inunuates^  1  do  not  believe^  though  it  i$.  very  generally 
believed  that  there  was  intriguing  among  their  bpponents. 

But,  fays  the  reviewer,  "  the  difcoyery  of  thejdangprous  tejDdency  of  th«  . 
note  v^as  made  only  a  day  or  two  beBr^  the  eledtion  r*  This,  were  it  true, 
wouU  indeed  be  a  fufpiciOttS  circumfrance ;  but  it  cannot  be.  No  roan  ao* 
GuAoiped  to  fach  rpeculations!C^fe^d;th^P9ie  with  attention  and  entertaia 
a  doubt  of  its  tendency.  In  this  remote  place  at  leaft,  I  nevef  .I^rd  bat 
one  opinion  expre(Ied  of  itsjendency.;  that  opinion  I  adapted  as  foo)iias  I 
bad  read  the  note :  and  as  I  do  not  fuj^ppofe  the  perfpicuity  of  the  mini, 
fiers  of  Edinburgh  to  be  inferior  to.  mine^  I  tak,e  it  for  granted  thai  iny  o|^- 
nipn  wasn6t  n^re  early  fb/med  than  their's.  The  pxcfelTor  is  plealed  iq« 
4eed  to  great  them,  and  all  who  think  with  them  on  (his  important  fi^bje^, 
as  obildren ;  but  I  am  not  dirpofed  to  be  overawed  either  by  apopu]ar  lianp 
or  by  confideat  ailertions;  an^i^I  (hsill  ev<sr  be  induced  tq  alter  my  prip- 
fent  ojpinipn,  it  will  be  by  re^feninss  very  different  from  any  thing  l^aM 
have  iouvd  ia  thiii  arrogant  pamphlet; 

I  will  not  fay.  Sir,  that  your  Kev^w  of  the  S6$rt  Statemtni  of  Pa^t,  ,&e. 
wastronl'mittedto  ypufroroJS^ipbqrgh.;  but.  I  have  le^ve  to  fmnl;  that^yo^ 
received, it  from  a  violent  partyr man ;  bei:aufe  none  but  a  pa rty-ma» could 
h^ve  faid  tbs(t  the  i'pirit  of  the  mi,niAers.  was  iminediaf^ly  fubduecl  by.t^ 
ffeiver^i  voice.  Qf  the  Church  and  the.  nation.^'    The  wpnderful  unior^;  ^f 
nigh  Calvmsfifwiih  modetnjiiih^iy,  fupported  by  the  ipBk\encG'of  the  £a(l 
<l.f  Liauderdale,  and  the  eloquence  of  fome  other  orators,  did  indeed  proc)^ 
the  fmall  majority  o£  nine,  in  the  general  affembly^ -to  p'afs^  tfLcitc^nfure  <^ 
the  opponents  ot  -Mr*  Lefliej ,  hnX  vyhen  yp^  ^re.  inforfxied  that  the. prei^^^nt 
pf  Qur  Supreme  Coiirt,  with  anotjier  judge^  who  is  j\h  prna.ment  to  the  bej^ch 
CO)  which  he  fits,  wjsre.in  the  iQinprity  on  that  day^  apd  that  ihere  werp  np 
other  judges  pfefeixt  on  that.4^y^  yo}i  wjil  j^rob^bly  be  of  opinipn  that  Mr. 
Leflie  and  his  friend. have  no  caufe  to  triumph  In  a  victory  To  gained.     H^ 
they  ei)JQyed  that  vidory,  however,  with  moderation^  1  believe  that  there 
Js  not  a  man' in  Scotland,  except  thofe  immediately  concerned  in  the'con^ 
.tefl»  who  would  have  regretted  the  iffue  of  that  conted;  becaufe  the  ex-  - 
planation  lb  ollen  afjuded  to,  is  all  the  reparation  th^t  N(n  Lefl^  could  make 
for  the  offence  that  he  had  very  generalljf  givcri^     But -when  the  party  exult- 
ing in-tt$<ruccefs,  contrives  ta  pufti  on  kpibrreff^/and  third  edition,  a  pamphlet, 
which  is  diftingnifhed  by  nothing  bMt  yiplenc^e,  pride^   and  fophiflry  ;  ^nd 
.when  the  fame  party  has  piibliQied,  with  what  fairnefs  I  have:tv<)  opportu- 
nity of  judgii^,  the  debatps.  on  the  q^eflion  in  the  general  aifemhly.;  it  is 
impofiibU  to  ^c  w.ithoi^t, (qme  dread,  'that  this  triumph.  o([  philqlbphy  over 
religion  piay  be  followed  with  confequences,  that  i>ope  of  the  philolophers 
are  y.et. prepared  to, aypw,.    I  hope,, Sir,  that  ypu  willgive  us  an  account 
of  thofe  important  debates  in  fome  future  Number,  of  your  ujiefu!  Jouriial; 
that  you  will  agaii\.rpview  the  ^u^/ip  con  trover  fy  j  a.ntj  that  you  will  employ 
Tome  of  your  own. countrymen  to  write  t'he review,. as. almoft. every  Scotch- 
roan  is  enlifted  unde/  the  banner  of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 


I  think,  is  extremely  probable;  and  therefore,  you  will  do  Well  to  defer 

.   your 


4^6  JkRjCiUatti9us* 

yourrevwwof  tbe  debates  (ill  the  appearance' of  that  aafwer^  Oiatyoa 
may  have  (he  wholt;  controverfy  at  once,  before  yoa. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
Jberdeen,  Nov.  QOii  1805.  A  Lk^oker-on« 

i    ,  . .  '  * 

Ma.RlJLiIND  AND  THB  QvERISTf . 

,      '       .     .      Loudon,  November  19,  1805. 
to  THE  EWrOlt. 

SlR» 

ITfc  foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  attempt  a'^  formal  exculpiition  of  Mr. 
Riland,  from  the  indirect  accufations  Of  ttid  Querift  in  your  Number  (or 
September*  If  any  refutation  *of  thefe  be  judged  requifitc,  it  may^  I  pre- 
fume,  be  fafely  left  to  the  'Warwickfliire  Uler^man  and  the  Parifhioner, 
(fee  the  Anti-Jacobtn  Review  for  xMay,  pa^e  104  to  109),  whofe  local  ad- 
vantages fupply'them  with  authentic  means  of  information.  The  orient 
writers  oh}e€t  refers  folely  to  that  portion  of  the  Querist's  communicatioa 
'ivhich  concerns  the  implied  g^nerofity  of  Mr.  Riland's  late  brother. -^It  ap- 
pears fix)m  a  later  edition  of  Dugdate's  Warwickfhire,  that  the  living  of  Suttoa 
Coldfiefd'came  into  the  prefent  pofleifor's  family  in  the  year  1 689 ;  and  I  con* 
elude,  that  the  j>er  pet  ual  advowion  and  right  of  prefentation  thereto  was  aAer- 
wards  purchaied  by  them,  as  John  Riland,  the  fird  incumbent  of  that  name, 
.  left  the  fame, by  will  dated  July  H,  1720,  to  his  fon.  The  tedator's  (en,  hj 
will  dated  Feb.  17,  1747,  d^vifed  the  fame  to  his  elder  fon  RichariiBifle,R. 
*the  late  re6lor,  and  ill  cafe  he  died  without  iffue  maie  Hying  at  the  time  of 
bis  deceafe,  titn  to  his  yoiungef  fon  John,  the^rejinf  re6lon  Richard  died 
without  ilTue  male.  ,  ' 

The  ^bove  I  give  on  the  authority  of  written  documents,  open  In 
the  proper  office^,-  for  the  infpe^ion  of  all  wbo  chufe  to  examine  for 
tbemfelves.  Now  what  can  the  Querid  poiSbly  mean  by  Richard's  fup- 
p^fed  gpneroGty  in  leaving  to  Jk)hn  the  inheri^tance  of  his  ratbert)->— his  own 
i|dual  birthright  ?   '  I  am^  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant, 

P.  P.  D. 


Hbv.  JfK.  Marsh's  Vi«rprcATiov  pF  HiMSfLF, 
.      '  Lofi^;  Cfitciill,  nearSarum,  Nov.*  23>  1805. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Sijfes,  ..        ,    .  \ 

SINCE  you  have  linad%^rimtly,  I  hope,  for  charity  dlA&tcs  this  hope  to 
p\%)  admitt^  into  a  late  Review,  a  critique,  on  which  one  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce on  the  face  of  it,  that  some  enemy  hath  done  this,  I  trufl  that  you  m\\ 
at  my  ft^ggeHipn,  iand  as  the  befl  thing  which  can  be  done  under  the  prefent 
exfllins  circumfiances,  evince  at  leail  a  disjiositton  to  countera£t  the  ill  eflecis 
of  it,  by  inferting  in  your  next  number,  tjiis  ray  letter;  and  that  which 
Mcompatrles  it.  The  l^tt^r  is  from  Viy  diocefan,  and  co'n^ituted  a  part  of 
my  defence. 

My  PampHlet  was  not  fold,  but  given  ;  and  the  diflribution  thereof  was, 
you  will  irecolie6l,  profefled  to  be  confined  to  the  Subfcribers'to  the  worki 
ef  my  late  &iend  and  predccefldf^  imd  to  the  Clergy  of  the'  county  of  J>ot7 


kU    UrKter  thU  circumrcribed.circaJatro^,  it  therefore  the  more  behove^i 
*  you,  who  iiand  highFy  relpeclable  as  Reviewers,  to  comply  with  this,  my 
rcaronable  requell.  .    .;^    . 

You  may  rely  upon  me  wheo  I  declare  that,  the  whole  impediipent  to 
the  late  miiwr's  fucceffion  to  the  preferment  whijch  £  ftill  hold  for  him,  is 
folety  with  himfelf:  that  fo/arann  I  from  having  contrit)ated  to  his  failure, 
that  I  declare  to  God  t  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  as  the  holder 
of  preferment  for  a  minor,  under  the  Church  of  England,  to  accelerate  hi$ 
poneflion  :  that-He  ts  vi^eIcome>  as  lone  as  be  ihall  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
kept  back  frotii^he  polTef^n/'io  a  realonable  ih'are  of  the  profits;  and  this 
he  knows  experimentally,  and  has  acknowledged  gratefully : — and  laflfy, 
-^I  declare  that,  whenever,  after  he  has  fatisfied  the  diocefan  of  his  qualiH-  ^ 
cation  for  the  fucceiiion,  and  (iialihave  obtained  from  hislbrdflifp  letters  of 
inftitution  (which  I  h^^e  put  it  totally  out  of. my  power  ever  to  prevent, 
bjf  having  delivered  in  my  reAgnation  in  his  favour  io  long  agb  as  on  th^ 
feventh  of  j06tober,  1 803). he  will* always  find  me.ready,  notwithflanding 
the  cenfurt.$  which  have  been  pafled  on'my  condu6{/ to  give  htm  indudion ; 
and  that  with  fallas  mych  cheerfulnefs  as  I  ever  cao^  forward  to  be  my  felt 
mduOxd^  .  I  am.  Sirs,  your  humble  '/ervant, 

,V  Geoage  Marsh; 

A  letter  from  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend. the  Lord  Eifhop  of 
Briftol.,  •      ' 

Dated  Brtglim,^I>ec,  19,  iifi^ 

'  'Yoiir  two  letters  of  the>l<Oth  and. 1 6th  infl,  came  to  me  here  by  yefi-er^ 
day's  poft,  which  will  explain  to  you  the  caufe  of  my'filence. 

It  you  think  I  can  in  the  leait  heal  your  wounded  feelings  by  the%ff6w»  x 
ing  declaration,  you  have  my  leave  to  make  it  public  jn  ^ny  vvayyou 
pleafe  ^-»-tbat  ;^our  condud  has  been  perfedlly  hojiourab^Ie  in  itfelf,  andTa- 
tisfa^lory  to  me,  in'*  the  ^wbole  of  the  tranfad^ion  to  which  you  allude : 
that  noTeprefentation  of  yours  has  had  the  leaft  iiifldence  what'beyer  iii  the 
line  \  purfoed  refpe^ing  Mr.  Sturt ;  and  that  I  am  at  any  time  ready/  fciut, 
from  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  Mr.  St'urt  and  his^tnily,  unwilh'ng,  to* 
declare  the  motives  which  alone  guided  me  in  the  condu^  I  fe|t  it  iny  duiv' 
to  aioptv  '  I  am,  .^  J 

'    :       .»!....  '        '.  Reveretid  Sir,       ' 

.  ;     -    '       •  :.■  YOur's  moft  faithfuHy,         .     "       '^ 

'  G,  BRISTOL. 

P.  S.     I  have  not  the  fliglitelVobje^ion  tq,Mr.  Pprtei  s  •  allowing  his. 
lelter  (vyhich  I  have  feen  this  morning)  to  be  pubiiflied. 

'    To^thsReVn  G,  Marsh,  Lung  CntchtJlt  Sarum* 
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*  fell s  Lord (liip*s  Secretary ;  who,  in  th'^  -    -• -t  alkidcd  to,  de(;lared  it  as 
.    his  opiaion  (and  no  one. is. more  competeri.     4  judge  on  a  bufinefs  of  ^lis 
Jtihd)  that  my  conduct  was  (to  ufehjs  «wn  v.or4?)  mo^t. tilth  knouraMe, 

:  ,'    .    •  -       <  ...._'■'..    r.        .  POETRY 
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i  0^  )'  . 
poetry: 

EPIGRAMS. 

'<  Blefl'ed'l^ap,''  laid  th&Pq)e,  to  \a%  bcethwi  »roQii;i> 
*^  Tn  bim  the  iru$  Church  a  ttne  Patron  bai  found*?       .  . 

Tbia  appears  the  grand  upflxot  of  all  bia  rofoarchea-**  : 
And  the  Patron,  we^ll  own«  ia  aa  7&v a  gaibe  Cburcb  ia^ 

The  Sa¥B. 

/i|/ii£fii£f  Pina  ^rotefts  be  was  happy 
A  forced  Tifit  to  make  to  im^htcihU  Nappy, 
But,  U  feems,  this  mfalUle  Emperor-cnaker 
Had  CQQttiV'd  to  forget  our  atchie^ment  at  Aerev 
'Bout  invincible  Nap  when  be  made  fuch  a  poth^i>— 
Sotbafe  enitbeta  provo^M^  asju/l  in  ibfther.^  ^  ' 

TOM  T'WHKM^, 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

A[  Y  length,  thanks  to  that  Almighty  Power,  who  can  aba(e  tb^  -y 
JrV  and  exalt  the  humble,  at  his  pleafure,  who  is  the. Ctiiii^' armies  and 
thedifpenfer  of  vidories,  the  tide  of  fucc^fs  iaiiwicd,  and  we  are  allowed 
to  entertain  a  rational  hope  that  Europe  will  bei  refcued  from  that  degrading 
^oke,  nnder  which  it  has  laboured  for  the  laft  feven  years. ..  The  Powers  of 
the  Continent  are  rouzed  to  a  jail  fenfe  of  their  -fXMnmen  danger,  andfome 
of  them,  at  leaft^  ^^v^proportioped  their  efiforts  to  its  obvious  extont.  The 
low-(>om  mlfcreant,  who,  after  bavins;  ufurped  the  thionie  ofhia'fovereign, 
mnd  his  benefaAor,  cemented  it  with  the  blood  of  bis  fanaily,  ^nd  of  lua 
moft  loyal  fubjedls,  h^  became  the  kuUy  of  Eutope,  tyrannidng,  with  im-* 
pudence  boundlefs  as  his  fway,  over  all  lawful  moparchs,  erecting  new* 
kingdoms  by  his  nod,  and  threatening  fvery  prince  witl)  deftru^ion  who 
did  not  kifs  the  rod  uplified  to  chaflife  bim,  is  checked  in  his  career  of  in? 
£imy,  and  d^flined  to  chew  the  cud  of  foiled  ambition,  and  difappointed 
malice.  The  day  of  retribution,  though  tardy  in  its  arrival  is  came  at  laft  ; 
and  civilized  fociety;  we  trail,  is  about  to  be  (ignally  and  gloriouOy  revei|« 
ged,  for  all  the  evils,  which  this  vije  ufurper^  this  living  peHilence^  fc(it^ 
icqurge  of  mankind,  abhorred  by  all  the  good  and  honourable  of  every  flat^ 


*  In  his  Holineis's  UifalTtblf  account  to  bis  Cardinals  of  hi$  late  dif-** 
gracefiil  journey  to  Prance,  lie  fpes^  of  the  mcjfpidjhni,  mbltixcefkiii,  itif^ 
i^LoJi gerurmis  of  Emperors^  as  one  ''  whom  God  has  chofcn.  to  fe^ore  bis 
irae  religion  in  Fratnqp !''  And  on  parting  irom  him  be  fdys^  '<  Having, 
^dtfilled  our  Juty  towards  the  imflndbie  Emperor,  we  commenced  our  jour-* 
ixty,  hcc,^  I  carneftly  call  upon  all  real  Cbri^ians  to  join  me"  in  prayers' 
'  to  the  Ahnigbty,^  that  this  man  of  pretended  infallibility  may  become  ftilf 
more  and  more  a  £iLfe  prophet  with  refpcct  to  thii  bis  lafl  firoopbaotio  fs&- 
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.  Sufttrnary  ofFilstusi  4^9 

'Pii6^ffijmpi6\x(iyi^n(ecr2Litdh^  the  Pope,  witl>  a  fervlllly  that  will  render 
Iheh&ine  dfhis  HofinelVan  objed  of  execfaiioiv  to  the  latefi:  pofterity),  has 
lavi(hed  upon  it,  with. a  profuSon  of  which  theaniials  of  hiiiory  prefent  not 
ofae  fofitary  example.' 

Scarcely  iiad  the  unp^arallel^  vi^ry  ^f  our  lii^roic -Nelfon  been  celebra- 
.  'ted,    wheti  |L  rival  h^to,  asifemtilousofhis  nam^j-in  allihe  ardor  of  youth, 
iti  ail  the  pride  ofhonour^  animated  by  Pie' pure  fpiritof  geiiaine  patrioti^i, 
itands  forth  the  liolble  chaiiipioh,  the  generous  avenger,  of  the  vlelatcd 
righti  of  opprelTed,  ii)fulte5n  degr^defJ  Europe/    Words  arie  poor^Moadei- 
duate,  indeed,  to  convey  ioSur' readers  a  futi  and  complete  notion  of  the 
ipr^fbund  refpeiS!,  and ^nthUiiainc  ad^^iratioD,  which  we  feel  for  that  iUu& 
ttiouft,  and  magnanimous  Prhice,  the  Emperor  AtBx.ANDER.    Il  would 
require  the  tranrcendant  genius-^  and  the  incomparable  pen,  of  ByaK  e  to  do 
jl^mce  to  the  fubjecll     Wi^re  it  permitted  to  departed  fpirits  to  reviiit 
J^rthly  fcenes,   how  would  /^  sage  rf  Beacpnsfield  awiM  in  the  contemplatioii 
of  this  glorious  ftruggle;  at  beholding  that  happy  combination  pf  princea 
aj^d  of  flfat^fmen  which  afl  his  brilliant  eloquence  was  in  vain  exerted  to  prow 
ic^uceagainft  the  regicidat  tyrants  of  the  world/at  length,  mod  happily,  ac^ 
cotnJ)h(lied ;  at  feeing  that  inglorious  and  pernicious  l^llem  of  drfensive  war^ 
fafe,  which  his  enlightened  mind  .  knew  i'o  well  to  appreciate^  and  all  th^ 
dkngers  of  w;hich  he  fo  warmly  depf^ed^  and  fo  feelingly  djepldred  *,  aban*- 
doii^  for  a  ^regular,  well-dlgefled  plan  oFoffenfive  hodility,  conceived  with 
i^ifdom,  and  executed  with  vigour!  It  is  a  fight  not  more  novel,  than  i]>. 
i]|iiriting,  to  fefe  a  youthful  monarch,  cradled  in  the  lap  of  peace,  in  pow9i|r 
tinlimiteid,  in  dominion  boundleTs^  in  (ituation  remote  from  the  fcene  of 
datiger,  rit^h  in  r^foiirces  to  repel  it  whenever  it  fliould  approach  him,  v^ 
luntarily  foregoing  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  interfere  in  the  conce^iis  of  cqii^ 
temporary  fovereigns;  hot  to  difpute  their  titles ;  not  to  invade  their  pr^vif 
lejes-;  not  to  encroach  upon  their  territories,  but  for  the  diftntexeftef,  i\^ 
nOT)Ie,  the  ixiaghanimous  purpofe,  of  adiding  them  in'  the  defence  of  t^£ 
juft  rights,  in  Aipport  of  their  independence,  and  in  refinance  of  the  moft 
formidable,  and  (he  nipfl  malignant  enemy  by  wTiicb  they  ever  were  adaited. 
No 
the 

who  feeks  to  attain  the  end  of  the  Fourtecnt4i  Louis,  though  by  .4ififerieQi 
fnearh^  and  tO  eftablifti  unUersal  ewjiire,  hy  the  fob verCon  of  every  exifting 
(lirbne;  Nor  is  this  all;  in  council  moderate,  a^  intrepid  in  the  field,  tbu 
sAgb  and  HjSao  of  the  North,  after  ingeHUoufly  and  iully  dlfclaimifig,  is| 
the  face  of  the  world,  all  views  of  ambition,  and  alt  projems  of  ^gg|r<indi»t» 
jhent,  moll  generoufly  devotes  his  own  Cacred  per  Ion  to  the  great  caufe 
'  .)irhich  he  brings  his  armies  to  promoi^.  Expofin^  himfelf  to  all  the  dangers 
df  the*  battle,  and  bent  on  vidory  or  death,  be  fires  from  rank  to  rank,  and« 
a^liHe-by  exhorta.tioi>ap(i  example,  animates  his  men- to  the  moft  heroic.  ai<» 
chievements,  to  e^ertions^  of  prowefs  and  Xo  efforts  of  courage,  beyond 
V()rhidh  tlie  fi^te  powers  of  n>an  cannot  reach.  Fafntp  and  feeble,  al^ !  m 
this  oailihe  oftb^.  pi^uire  whicft  is  firongly  impreiTed  on  ^nr  mind,  aod,  W4|« 
flbubi^'not,  on  the  mind  of  ^vcry  man  ii\  Europe,  who  views  with  attention 

'-#  It)  a  latter  itddrefTed  iQ  tli€  i|ruJttvof  ttos  actick«  a  fitoFt  tjme  pr'6viaii%. 
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the  mighty,  eventsnow  p^ng  in  the  great  theatre.oFth^  vrpnd.  .•  Proud, 
indeed,  mutt  the  people  of  Riima  be  tojioilefs  (ii<  h  aTover^igOj  aiiii,  blelFed 
ts  we  are  with  a  fovereign,  who  is  the  great  exemplar  bf. every  viitucj  coujd 
any  thing  induce  us  to  quit  our  native  land,  it  would  be  the  wi(h  to.  become 
the  fubjeft  of  fuch  a  prince ! 

The  defperate  adlions  fought,  from  the^rj/  to  the  fifth  of  December,  in 
the  Country  lying  between  B.unn  and  Olmutz,  are  important  alike  froin 
their  nature  and  fefult.     They  have  taught  the  French  fold iefs^  by  dear- 
faought  experience,  jlhat  the  RulTiaus  are  not  that  horde  of  bar  ar^'^u  sand 
vndifciplined  favages,  nor  their  fovereign  that  indolent  and  efiemufate  cha- 
rader,  which  their  Own  unprincipled  and  ferocious-  tyrant^  the  prince  of 
liars,  had  led  them  to  believe,    iurope  has  feen/  the  very  flower  {\f  the 
French  troop?,  the  Corfican's  body  guard,  the  boafted  7»y/»f/%/,  oppoTed 
hand  to  hand,  even  by  a  body.ot  Ruifian  hulfars  difmounted  (who^  encum- 
iwred   with   boots  and   heavy  acC9Utrements,  muft,  of  neceflity,  fight  f^ 
great  difadvantage),  by  whom  they  were  totally  defeated,  ^d  nearly  cut  tp 
pieces.     It  has  leen  alfo,  the  moll  luccefsrul  general  of  the  age,  who  (for- 
getting,  indeed,  both  ^f;^  and  A/tf/<f«^o*),  prefumptuoufly  boaftedpf^a^tf- 
ai^  r  ^^ /ff^^yo;7«iftf  10  his  car,  trained  to  arips  from  his  infancy,  and  a  veterai) 
^  in  tile  field,  having  paifed  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his  manhood  to  the  prefect 
hour  in  camps;  foiled,  beaten,  and  difgraced by  a  youthful  monarch,  who 
commanded  an  army,  for  the  firil  time,  and  who  haq  never  before  been  pre^ 
fcnt  at  a  battle.    The  confequence  of  fiich  a,  viclpry  muft  be  nioft  imporC* 
ant;  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  opened;  the  French,  are  no  longer  deemed  in* 
Vincible ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  fpirits  muft  be  depreffed  byunexpe<5led 
defeat,  mufl  thofe  of  their  opponents  be  raifed  by  fuccefi*.     Affuming  Aien 
the  accounts  of  this  hard-lboght  conflict  as  subsiantialty Xx\x% }  we  cqnikier 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  as  in  a  mod  profperous  (fate.     The  third  Rufllau 
army,  <ls  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  vagjue.  reports  received  frpm- the  Con* 
tinent,  rauft  have  joined  theEinperpr  very,  (fiortfy  after  thq  fifth,  of  Peceip- 
bcff     Prince  Ferdinand^  too,  with  a  body  of  30,000  men,  might  <felfe^  a. 
jun6liDn  with  the  allied  force  in  lefs  than  fix  4^ys.     Thys,  adipitiing,  the; 
grand  army  to  have  conQtted  of  85^066  men,  before  the  late  adiipns.^  and  to 
have  loft  25,000^  in  (he  coiirHp  of  them,  and  taking  the  third  j^uffiaji), army, 
under  Michelfon,  at  45,000,  there  would  be  a  concentrated  force  qf  135,000 
m^,  flufhed  with  fuccefs,  and  headed  by  tHelf  i*efpe^ive  Fmpergrs,.to  op- 
pofe  Buonaparte  in  front,  fhould  he  perliil  in  retaining  hisprefent  poH-* 
tion,  and  in  keeping  polfeflioii  or  yiehna.     Suppofing,  on  the  other  hajjd^ 
.  the  French  army  to  have  amounted  to,  100,000  men,  on  the  Iftof  Decern'* 
ber,  and  eftimating  their  Igfsln  the  fubfequent  aflions  at  30,JC)Q0,  it  could 
not  be  reinforced  before,  the  tenths  by  more  than  40,000  (unlefs  the  accounts 
of  thii  force  of  iis  different  divi (ions,  is  gcofslyincbrreiSfc),  whicti  would  give  _ 
them  no  more  thatn  an  aggregate  of  1 10,000  men.    ^The  ftliies,  thep,  raiiff 
kave  a  decided  fupef iority  of  force,  with  which  ^we  Jtnow,   frorn  ej^peri- 
cnce)  they  would  not  fail  tq  prefstvcward,  and  (hauld'the  enpmy  ./land  the 
chance  of  another  battle,  fboher  than  abandon  the  Auftpian  capital,  we  are 
allowedi  frpm  the  rece^it  exploits. of  the  alfies,  topntertain  the  moft  fanguine 
expedlations,  to  form  the  moft  haf)py '  prefages  of  th^  refult.     Vanity  and 

*  It  ftiould  never  be  forgotten  that  Buonapartq. had  loft  the  battle  of  Ma<» 
reh^p,  and  had  a6lually  fo^indeci  the  retreat,  wheri  P.efai^,  by  a  (k^fulii^d^ 
,^idK:ioi^maB(9ttVi%»  retrieved  t|)«ibrtuQe«f  the.  da^^  "     * 

prudence 
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^|»radence  will,  on  tbk  occafion,  be  oppofed  to  ^fach  other  in  th^  oiitid  .<»f 
the  Coriican.  Hitherto  the  former  has  exercifed  abouudiefs  fway.  in  i\x^ 
dark  and  difmal  domain  ;and  fbc^old  ii  ilil)  retain  its  wpi^ted  influence,  an- 
other battle  will  be  fought,  ere  Vienna  will  be  relinquidied..  ile  will  be^ 
farther  iUrauIated  to  make  this  defperate  effort,  by  another  poMrerful^aotive : 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  infqlenc<;f,  the  vain,  and  arrogant  defpet  has  pledged 
him  (elf  to  his  Hayes^  and  to  the  world,  to  dilate  Jieace,  betfore  Chri/inias»  ia 
that  very  capital ;  and  he  knows  how  mach  his  conlequence  mull  be  dtmi- 
ihed  in  the  eyes  both  of  France  and  of  Europe,  if  he  forfeit  his^  pledge;  nor 
is  be  ignorant  that  the  diminution/of  hi$  confequc^ce  may  eventualljr  have 
a  material  effed  oh  the  flrength  and  durability  of  his  power.  He  abfurdijr 
y  imagines,  too,  that  one  fignal  defeat  of  the  allies  vvill  be  the  certain  meani 
''of  producing  an  immediate  termination  to  the  war. .  For  neither  thj^ir  cqv^ 
dud,  afler  thetr  partial  defeat,  and  heavy  1o Is,  in  the  hrli  a^ion  of  |he  se* 
coiid  of  December,  nor  yet  tHe  repeated  declarati(^s  of  both  the  £mperof% 
will  fuflice  to  convince  this  headftrong, tyrant,  that  they  will  ni@v«r  conleot 
toabafe^  inglorious,  or  infecure  peace.  -      , 

But  fliould '  Prudence  . tor  once  prevail  over  Vanity,  he.  will  evacuate 
Vienna,  and  perhaps  endeavour  to  elfed  a  jundion  with  Mallena,  whahm 
probably  left  Italy,  with  a  conliderable  part  of  his  army;  and  by  this  mover 
inent,  he  may  hope  to  place  the  Archduke  Charles,  (who  by  a  dHplay  of 
the  mofl  cohiummate  Ikill  united  with  themoft  determined  bravery, -has  cfi^ 
feded  his  retreat  from  Ita^ly,  and  left  Mailena  far  behind  him)  between  twe 
£res^  'fiut  in  this  he  would  certainly  be  miilaken ;  that  great  General  would 
either  turn  to  his  right  from  Ctagenfurtht  and  enter  Hungary,,  where  a  braf% 
and  loyal  people  would  flock  t^  his  iiandard,  in  almpft  countleis  numbers* 
tor  purluing  his  route  to  Vienna,  overtho wing  every  weak  divition  of 
the  enemy  on  his  pafTagc,  prefent  himfelf  in. front  of  Buonaparte,  white 
the  RufiSan  and  Austrian  Emperors  preffed  hard  upon  his  rear;  lb  that 
the  Coriican  would  be  placed  between  two  fires  himiW;  and  poflibljr 
ti'ufhed  long  before  MalTena  could  come  to  his  affiflance.  :  Shou4d  h^.drre^ 
his  Mreat  towards  the  J^hine,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies  would  pur* 
fue  him;  while  the  whole  country,  through  which  he  muil  pais^  irritaCfed 
^  by  his  cruelties  and  extortions^  would  not  fail  to  harrafs  him  on  his  march# 
^  f^nd  he  would  with  great  difficulty,  an^  with  greater  lois,  reach  Jthe  frontier 
it>f  France. 

In  this  view  of  the  prefent  (late  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  on  theContinent 
we  fee  nothing  but  of  the  mofl  confolatory  nature.  But  w«^have  here  only 
bppbfed  Ruilia  and  Auftria  toTrance.  Hovy  much  then  n?uft  the  profpe^ 
'.be  improved,  when  we  take  into  our  eftimate,  the  Swedish  and  Britijli 
troops,  which  will  loon  be  in  a  fituation  to  take  an  adiye  part  ^garinfl  the 
iPfiiiper.  And  if^  in  addition  to  tiiis  accellion  of  ftxength,  thp  King  of  Pruf** 
iia  fhould  realize  the  hopes  which  he  has  raifed,  and  enter  the  field,  with 
(lis  allies  of  Saxony,  and  Hefle  Caffel,  the  wily  Coriican  vvillbe  taken  in 
his  own  fhare^^  'hijt  retreat  will  be  cut  oflf,  and  his  whale  army  be<  ats  much 
''Annihilated  as  that  of  Genera)  Mack.  If  Pr^flia  ad  at  all,  flie.  will  nO 
lioubt  ad  with  promptniefs  anddeciHon ;  the  liquation  of  her  army  will  eii» 
able  her  to  place  herfelf  between  the  Rhine  and  Vienna,  long  before  fiuo^ 
pap2irte  can  have  r^hed  the  former,  fhoi^ld  he  bb  as  quick,  as  we  are  pei^ 
fosUledhe  will  betard/,  in  the  evacuation  of  Vienna.  Preflcd  by  the  Pruflians 
ia  iiron^,  by  the  Ruifians  and  Aulirians  in  the  rear,  and  flanked  by  the 
^rchdul^e  Chaflcs^  h^^  fe^  jio  pofl^j^ility  of  his  efgape.    If  the  fame  fptri| 
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'  nrhich^niflMittttbe^illof  Aiexftiider,  d^lHri^,  "v^'fe^bpe,  H>bc  the  lavidur 
nf  £iirope,  a^Mitehrs  Imperial  and  Royal  Ailiev  the  tyiai\t's'bi6od)'  career 
itiicarly  run.     At  all  events,  nothrng  is  at  at  this  moment,  to  be  fi^ared 
>lirom  bis  mms^  but  intKHi,   very  much;  frcmi  his  am  atid  intrigues.     We 
i»e*eoiivii\oed  that  the  i>»ini(leriH!  and  diplomatic  handilti  that  Tot  low  the 
the  vrtly  Corfican^s  camp,  -to  aliiii:  him  in  the  filbrrcation  of  his  lying  'ma- 
fiifcA^es,    and  bis    poetical  bulletins,    wilt  exert  ^very  ^effort   to  betray 
•Ihe^aliies  into  a  f'ofpeniiun  of  hoftiliMes,  and  (fboiild  the  King  of  Pruffia  , 
lieclare  himCelf  )'wi)l,  we  doubt  notj  profefs  to  conient  to  his  terms  in  order 
4o  gain  time,  and  to  extricate  hknielf  frotn  his  perilous  iituation.     To  him 
terms  are  of  iittle  confequ^nte,  as  he  will  treat  them  with  contempt  (as  he 
klways  has  done)  the  mtiment  l>e  is  in  a  condition  to  violate  tliem  with 
mpuntty,  unlefs  the  mol>  ample  and  fdid  fecurity  be  exacted  Tor  their  fiil- 
^fment.     The  allies  will  have  it  noyv  in  their  power  to  didatc"  the  terms  cif 
Mace,  and  to  reliote  tl)|i  balance  of  power :  let  them*  defeat  Buotiaparte, 
4iefifiiy  his  army,  and  cot  off  his  retreat^  they  may  replace  Europe  in  iomQ* 
thing  like  its  former  ftate.     If  they  cannot  reftdre  the  fiourboni^  f*'  a  cdn- 
iiimmation  dcvoatly  to  be  wrfhed'^)  nor  yet  the  balahce  of  power  fuch  as  it 
'wms  before  the  French  revolution,  they  may  nevertheleis  abridge  thti  Frelich 
Iknits,  andi  inftead  of  leaving  her,  as  at  prefent,  furrou tided  by  petty  and 
lyibtttiiry  ftates,  the  tools  of  her  power,  and  the  panders  to  Her  wilf^giVeher 
ibr  nooiediate  neigbbonrt  potent  monarchs,  abl^  and  willmg  to  reiilt  hex 
encroapbtnents,  to  refent  her  injuries,  and  to  repel  her  aggrelfiOns.  This  and 
this  only,  will  lecu re  the  pc^ce  of  Europe  on  any  thing  like  a  foli4  and 
*  peroaanent  bafis«   yBut  if  tite  allied  powers  foffer  the  prelenf opportunity  to 
efcape  Ibcm  for  the  accomplifhment  of  this  defirabl^  purpete,  long,  verj' 
leng,  it  'may  be,  ere  k  will  return ;   atid,  poffibly   it  may  never  retqrn, 
Tbe  period,  therefore,- is  criticat,  i^  awful,  beyond  all  commoh  calculation. 
Another  iear  we  confefs,    prelfes  on  oor  minds.    The  CorHcan  ItuffiaQ 
lias  proved  himfelf  not  only  the  Frinceof  Liars,  but  Ihe-Pr/W^  of  Assassins  j 
Itoold  revolutionary  Regiittent  of  Regicides  may  again  be  eftabliflied.; 
«ml  the  bowls  or  the  daggers  of  the  murdereii  of  the  gatlaiit)  the  virtuous 
4)^^i«^  may  be  employed,  with  lufcc!'s,  again  ft  thole  Royal  Pfed<5nagea 
wbo  are  now  leading  their  armies  to  the  field,  to  check  tlie  ambition  and  iQt 
|>ani^  ike  perfidy  of  this  detefied  Ultir|)er.     We  trull,  however,  that 
urarned  by  fatal  experience*  they  will  be  on  their  guard* 

To  omeof  the  old  Jacobinical  refburces  Buonaparte  has,  confidently 
enoogh,  already  had  recourfe*;  he  has  laboured  to  produce  a  diverfion  on 
the  Continent,  by  fending  his  truf^y  Commiffaries  to  produce  u  revolution 
in  Foftaiid;  a  plan  firil  dcvifed  by  his  worthy  predecelfor  Maxi'miliaji  Ro- 
^fpierre;  but  whhoat  relaxing  in^  their  operations  againR  him,  the  Kuff 
iian  and  Praifiah  Monarchs  have  troops  enough  at  theiir  command  to-crufb 
any  futrb*  attempt  in  its  infancy,  fo  that  this  refoiirce  will  prove  but  oflittt^ 
avail.  .        '       .  ,  - 

Before  we  difmifs  thiy  brief  view  of  thq  prefent  pojitipal  ilatc.  of  the 
£ur6pcan  Continent,  we  muil  fay  a  word  or  two  on  the  difadrous  eyents 
which  marked  tije  opening  of  the  prefent  campaign.  The  di{grace&rca- 
^ttilation  of  Qeneral  Mact  has  been  afcribed  (in  a  new  Paper,*  conduced 
with  confiderabie  ability,  and  on  excellent  principles),  t».  hii  obltinate 
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^h^reiice  to. tlie  oUL  fvdevL  of  tftOicf .  That  t)u»  r«flLttced4»tar tathe  fiin* 
atioq  in^wiiick  hcbi^oa  ^tvioiu  to  th«  capitulation^  w^  ar*  Hot  difpoinl 
tp  deny ;.  bat  thar  being  fo  r«daced«  be  (hoold  qoQii)4ejr  bU  cafiitultti^a  ais 
a  matter  of  cofurf^,  we  caA  by  no  means  adiait*  Tbe  firA.  thing:  which 
i^iy  General,  either  of  the. old. or  the.  new  fchooU  fo  iituaied,  wonkLdo^ 
wauidy  cereainlyj;  be  to  exaroioe  wi^:i;her  there  weve  aay  po^i&ble  BMasa  oi 
efie£iii\g  his  e{capc>..an4v  if  not>^  to  cai€iilat<s  with  precifioa,  the  time- fbf 
wjhich'he  woi^d  b«  able. to  holt^qat  again (^  the  eaemy.  The  mtlitatjr 
hii^rf  of  ail  pa(t  times  p4;ove6  that  fuch  was  the  ooitfie,  pui/aed  by^  everj^^ 
C^^rai  who  wa$  placed,  eithet  by.  ignorance,  or  by -Accident,  in  £iich  llt»^ 
Tortunate  circumdance^  5ut  Mack  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  oa  tke  .co|k» 
tcary,  he  feem&  ojily.to  have  ILodied  the  <m«aiis.  of  accelerating  tibe  fivran* 
<l^r  of  his  aim  y;.  even  whenprededj  in  tlie  v^k  urgent,  jaacuier,  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  to  cut  his  way  throaghithe'eaem]^atanks>  a^meai* 
fiure  fan^loned  by  the  weil<Jc;now4[i  opii^ion  of  ^soe  of  $hti  greateft  Geneml» 
of  the  laft  ceatuiy»  (*whp  x]:iaauitai{ted  tH&t.  with.  4oyQ0«^  men^-^'and  Mack* 
at  that  time»  had  coniiderabjy  qiore  under.  hi$  orders — an  able  comflumdcr 
Slight  nuke. luS'Way  through  any  for-ce),  heobfUeately  refufed  to^nake 
the  attempt,  ftnd.  pedlded  in  his  determination  to  fur  render  his  wbols 
force  to  ihe  enemy.  Here  then  did  the  crinUnal  ootid uft  of  Mack  begiils 
aiidhis  crimixiality  waa  completed  by  his  bafe.complianQe!  with  the  oreqaeft 
of  the  enenciy,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  arms  two  dayat  befoce  the  tivae 
ilipulatedln  the  act  of  capitulation  itfelf;  though  he  couJdnot  but  know^ 
that  the  eneqiiy.  muH  have  for^i^  powerful  taotive  for  ui;gtii9'€lttsrre^vefc 
aj^d  that  his  c;om])liance  with  it  mull  forward  their  d^fignsagainib^faiB  o«m 
Sovereign.  The&  two  fads  are,  inour  opinion^-,  4ecifiTe:in:xrfpe&dr 
Mack's  criminality.  'The  Archdi|ke.Ferdin9iid'$  Xiicc^aftd  retraat,' witji 
only  one  third  of  theforco  left  behind  witb  Mi^kv  il  ^he  beft  .coxnoieijc 
on  that  General's  cpndwft ;  which,  we^thinkyit  t«  impoftbir  to  refer  to 
aay  thine  but  the  moit  inconceivable .ifflbecillty*  or  to  the  moft  abomina^ 
bie  tf eacnen^.  We  believe- (be /rnoft  .&iifu}  of  nnlitafy  .men.  oddd  not 
fbrefee  either  this  extraordinary  ^irept,  or  tb»  tibfuldoiuKLprQlH^acy.'of 
the  Eledos^of  Bavaria ;  and  thesefor^  we  take  ^no  ihame-  xo,  oorielves  for 
having. entertained  a  fanguiae  expe^atioDi  that  th#.  Frea^h  would,  be 
cl^^ksd at  the ytxy i:ommen^mentof  thft€ampaign«  . 

.Our.  domeltic  politics.  leqoire  little  n«li^e»  Party»  though  -  ftercuni'* 
fctxbe^both  in  its-Umitfiand^  efie^ts,  .i(ill oontinves  to  rage;  but  an.in^ 
menfe  majorit)^  of-  the  nation-  hailar  w*tt»;'jpyit  the  pne£ent  pfofpeid.  of  a 
bitppy  chmgc  in  tbe.affa4rs  of  Jgurope^.'iaod  do  juftke.  Jto  ^fe  A^linlftm 
wiiQ  have-  contrihutpd  (heir  utmoll  exfctiom  to  ^rodtiee  it.  Indeed » <we 
difyiiktnimoit,  inveterate  opponents  to  Ihew^/F^fi^. the  hiftonr  of  thiscooa* 
try,  any^ia^nc^  of  greater  efforts,  in  (he  iamt  if  ^e  or  time>  having: 
beeir>ma^.thantho&  which  have  beea'ipad^4.d«ri|ig  the:  pmfefit  year^ 
in  the  ^^lal^*  military,  and  diplomatic  departments.  That  grand  confer 
'  d(fmy_agaitift  Fratice,  which  it  was  the  great,  the  leading  objeA  of  the  two 

preceding 
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*  L^t  .Inc  naval  {idminiftration  of  Lor4  Bar.ham  be  compared  with 
thUt  of.I^r^  SAiUrVxtactnty  and,  ift  every  point  6f  view,  wefcrupk 
ft6tte^pitm5Miiice,' that  the:  reftlt^^  will  be  moft  Honour* 

abktto'^e%rM^.  'TbelStter  rented,  wbi;n  die  Aimmer  was  far  advanced^ 
£r09i  the  latigoc  of  profectttioA$«  to  prefidp  oVr  the  itute^tdgaf  Club  a^ 

Maiden, 


Suiflrttdry  "^  PmtlCii* 

pfeeediir^  AAminiftratiohs  to  produce,  but  whiick  they  laboured  in  vam  to 
accpinpHfii,  hai  been  raoflr  happily  atchicved  by  the- prcfent  Aiminiftradom 
'Tittme,  indeed,  a  variety  of  fortunate  circumflances  have  occurred  to 
favour  their  defigns,  but  they  have  done  all  that  men  could  do  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  object,  and  it  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  injuftice 
to  withhold  from  them  the  praife  which  is  really  their  due.  We  are  the 
ilavet  of  no  party,  nor  ever  wiH  be.  yi^e  fcom  to  JUutfr  any .  man.  We  , 
hold  in  equal  abhorrence  unjuft  cenforft,  and  unmerited  commendatioit. 
What  we  chink,  we  jvill  honeftly  fay,  or  be  filent.  We  will  not  barter 
our  independence  for  the  be(l  gifts  which  either  Minifters  or  Patritts 
can  bellow*  ^ 

Among  tbe  domellic  occurrences  of  the  month,  the  proceedings  on  the 
TAank^ving-diy  claim  particular  notice.  We  (hall  never  be  fufpcdlcd  tf  ' 
liarbouring  a  wiih  to  check  the  national  fpirit,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
when  direded  to  a  laudable  bbjed;  much  lefs  of  being  hoflile  to  any  en- 
deavour to  alleviate  the  fufferings;  or  to  fupply  the  wants,  of  thjrfe  brave 
men  whp  have  fought  and  bled  in  their  conntry's  caufe.  But  vain  as  we 
know  will  be  the  effort  to  ftem  the  popular  tide,  we  will  difchai^  oof 
doty,  ift  cenfiuring  the  proceedings  or  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Pairictio  Fmi, 
on  the  occafion  to  which  we  allude.  Thefe  Gentlemen  took  upon  themr 
felves  to  dired  their  Secretary  to  fend  a  letter  to  every  clergyman  in  the= 
kingdom,  calling  upon  the  public  *'  to  unite  the  duties  of  patriotifm  with 
thofe* of  devotion,'^  and  on  the  clergyman  himfdf  to  *' exrrt  Ms  btfi  «r- 
jbgrnK  iwrecwmtMing  the  moA  pointed  0^*  by  the  Committee,  for  increafin^ 
their  fufad-,  l>y  oolleftions  at  the  doors  of  the  different  churches.    We 
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o)fe,  to  dilate,  as  it  were,  a  line  of  proceeding  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
^i«rg7>  and  to  indicate  the  mode  in  wHich  they  fhould  contribute  to  the 
fnccefs  of  that  plans,  let  thofe  plans  be  what  they  might.     The  applica^ 
|ion,^ifany  were  to  be  made,  fhould  have  been  made  to  the  Bilhops  oV 
the  refpeAive  diocefes,  who  alone  (with  the  exception  of  the  King^  and 
of  the  Legiilatnre)  have  the  power  or  the  right  fo  to  dilate  to  the  cfergy.. 
The  proceeding,  then,  whatever  objedionj  might,  on  other  grounds,  be ' 
urged  againft  it,  woufd  have  been  pot  in  a  regular  ctmrfe:    Indeed,  witb^ 
out  the  exprefs  fan^tion  of  the  Bifliop  we  are  ac  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  any 
clergyman  could  feel  himfelf  juftified  in  complying  witk  fitch  a  requlfi- 
tjon.«    But  we  have  other  re^fons;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  /obd  ohi^c*'' 
tions  to  the  meafure  itfelf.     In  the  firft  place,  its  tendentV  was  to  convert 
a  Thmikjgi'ving  Sefmm,  commanded  by  the'  King  in  Council,  into  a  Chantf^ 
Sermon,  required  by  a  committee  of  merchants  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-hoaie. 
According  to  our  conception  of  thirds,  and  if  we  be  wrong  we.  bsg  to  ht 
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Maiden,  and  to  hob-a-nob  i^:ith  that  euUghtned  politician,  Mr.  Wilham 
Smith,  the  Socinian  grocer,  the  fuccefsfui  opponent  at  Norwicb  of  that 
elegant  fcholar  and  accomplifhed  gentlisman,  the  Ri^ht Hpnourable:W^ 

LtAM  Windham.  ' '"' -•  —  -    -     -^ 

*  Some  clergymen,  we  know,  did  nnr  think  thenareivet  ju^fied  in  ih 
doing ;  and  therefore,  moil  properly,  rejFufed  to  dire^  any  collediaa  ^  •. 
be  made' at  the  churches  in  which  tbe^  oficiat^T*a.OQadtt^  in  OUT.  •p 
nion^  highly  praifeworthy. 
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fet  right,  tKisiCCuId  np^t,  with,  propriety »  be  r^cfaired  ^  OTr  done  by  any  k/s 
authority,  than  that  when^^  the  Proclamation  Tor  the  Th|iQk%4y>ng  t^ff  U> 
proceeded.     We  are  aware  of  what  qiay^i^e  faid  i^pou  th?,_£r»^i5abiUtyof' 
fningliiig  Thankrgiving&  for  mercies. received,  jvltl^.fxhoj&tati^ns  jto  cha- 
rity to  \>e  pra,6dfed.    4t  no  doubt. is  pra^icable  to  di^yide  t_he  attention  oia 
congregation,  though  it  was  not  our  good  fbrtiine  to  h^ve  any  proof  of  iU 
pradicability  on  the  laft  THini^fgivipg-day  1  but  this  h  not  the  qaei!ion;^ 
jior  does  the  adOTiiTioo  at  alj  meet  our  pbje^ion.     In  the.fecoad  pL&ce,the 
public  notice  given,  that  a  colled  ion  woiild^fake  pla^^  afrer  divine;  ler- 
vice,  was  calculated  co  keep  away  humber,s  from  church,  who  wifliedtQ 
offer  their  thankfgivings  t6  their  God,,  though  they  had  not  the  means  < 
of  relieving  their  fellow-creaturej,     And  this  v'ould  be  the  cafcr  not  Uk  -. 
miich  with  the  pooreft  members  of  fociety,  as  with  others  who»  wtk  * 
diiHculty,   preferve  a  decent  appearance,    and,  .by  good  managemenC»  . 
contrive  to  conceal   their  poverty,  from  the  world  5.. and,  this,  we  fe^r* 
conftitures  no  very  fmall  portion  of  thjs  cpmmunity.^^  .  Thefe  arc  our /W«- 
r/]^!^/ obje^ions  to  the  meafure  in  queftion;.  and,  as^we  felt  the  weight  of 
them  ourfelves,  we  conceived  it  neceffary  to  lay  them  before  •our  readen* 
Nor  will  we  omit  this  opportunity  pf  ftating  our  apprehenfions  of  the  frt*  > 
cedent  likely  to  be  eftablilhed  by  thU  Fundi  arifing  partly  from  the  nature 
oT  the  thing  itfelf,  and  partly  fr^  the  management  of  it.     We.,certai&ly  : 
begin  to  fear,  that  our  feanien  may  be  led  to  look  to  .other  foarce^of  AoBsvr  ; 
and  rewarihxSxzxi  the  only  legitimate  foujce  acknowledged  by  the  priocipka  - 
and  provifions  of  the  Britilh  Conftitutioh ;  we  fear,  alfo»  ftojn  thefub-^^^. 
fcriptions  ofere^s  and  regtmtntst  \\iSii6thtY  deliberative  iodietrnzy  ^riCe  thaft  • 
thofe  which  are  recogmzei  6y  the  law$  of  the  land,  or  fanftioned  by  the 
rules  of  political  prudence,     As  to  the  approfriation  of  the  Fu/id,  as  far  as 
it  goes  to  make  a  proviiion  for  the  diCabled  Tailors, /er  widows,  or  orr 
phan^,  it  is  certainly  well  employed ;  but  the  moft.  eligible  mode  ofap*  - , 
propriating  any  coiiiiderable  fuoi  that  might  be  collected,  would  unquef- 
tionably  be  the  endowment  of  an  hbfpitiil^  fomewhat  on  the  plan  of  that 
at  Greenwich ;  by  which  meant  not  only  a  i^e^l  but  a  permamt^  b^aeht . 
would  be  conferred  on  our  teamen. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  thefe  obfefvayons  will,  in  the  pre  for  t, temper  of » 
the;  public  mind,  be  confidered  as  captious^nd,  taftidious ;  but  we  temem-.t 
ber  that  our  remarks  on  part  ot  one  of  the  iovmei  fast  /it  ayers  wasgenecall/ 
regarded  in  the  fame  light;  though  the  very  palfage  to  which  we  objeded  - 
was  omitted  in  the  rucceeding  fall-prayer;  a  fare  ;pt6of,  at  leaft,  Ihat-they 
vvho  were  moft  competent  to  judge,  did  not  think  our  objections  frivolous. 

One  more  remark^  incidental  to  the  fubjedt,  and  we  have  dope  with  j.t* , 
That  metluodiilical  fanatic,  who  occahonaliy  preaches  in  the  RouhdMous$,  in 
BlaCkfriarVrpad,  had,  previous  to-^lb.  thanksgiving-day^  declared ^bs^tth^i , 
qoiiedion  at  his  Chapel  fhould  be  greater  in  amount  than  any  other  colleClioa 
whatever.  Accordingly,  on  ibc  ntM>n  of  that  day  his  emilFaries  were 
difpatched  to  tho^e  Chujches  at  which  it  was  expedled  the  greateft  collec-* 
tions  would-be  made,  in  order  to  afcertain  their s^moqnt.  This  being  done, 
he  had  a /^^o;7</ coiled  ion  in  the  (evening  (though  in  the  public  advertiiements.^ 

*  If'  it  had  been  deemed  expiedient,  by  coifnpetcnt  authority,  that  a  ^ 
coHedion  ihould  be  made,  in  iupportof  the  Patriotic  Fund,  a  day  Ihould 
have  been  fet  apart  for  tht  purppfe,  and  ai^  appropriate  fcrmon  preached, 
at  every  charch,  on  the  Occafion  ;  bftt  oii  no  account  fhould  it  have  been  ^ 
fleered  t^  interfere  i»^ith  the  fjpecifit  ferviec  ^ud  outies  of  the  liank/giving- 

there' 
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th«#e  t^ears  to  hwt  beeti  only  Wy  at  which  was  r^cerved  a  nsido^s  mle, 
coiiiifting  of  a  Bank-note  for  One  HvnJrc^  Pomds,  coming,  moft  op{K>r- 
Unely,  to  Vertfy  tbe  predt6lion  o\  fbis  Arcb^Methodiftj  tjiw  wolf  in  (heep^s 
d(^thing.  Nq  man  in' his  ienles  can  j>elteve  that  the  contribution' came 
from  amF  otTier  than  the  preacher  hirofelf,  or  onf  of  his  confidential  friends; 
that  widow,  who  could  cait  a  hiindred  pounds. a  mite  would  deferve  more 

*  cenfnre  for  her  hypocrtfy  than  praife  for  her  charity.  But  it  would  be  an  in- 
fult  to  the  fex  to  aditiit  the  fuppoistion  that  any  one  of  them  coiild  fo  »$.. 
The  fequelj  we  think  will  deroeoRrate  the  juftice  of  our  conclufions.  Not 
h  UttOible  wai  the  Reverend  fanatic,  he  had  eilablifhed  his  popula* 
rity  as  he  thought;  and  he  refolved-to  render  it  conducive  to  his  own^iiews. 
On  the  fofk>wtng  Sunday,,  this  chmit^k  man,  aft^r  impoting  the  whole 
merit  of  this  great  cofleftion  to  Jnmsey,  ^haA  the  ifffQlehce  and  prefuiuption 
to  contra(i  his  own  condudi  with  that  of  (\^f^  Bisk^^s,  who,  he  ikid,  had 
done  nothin^^n  this^  eccafion ;  not  one  of  them  Had  preached  oa  thf'^ 
Thankfgiving-day ;  and  indeed,  he  added,  they  were  good  iF6r  notbirigi"^ 
but  to  live  in  rplendour,  to  loll  in  their  carriages,  and  to  wear  great  wigs 
to  cover  tAofe  heads  which  have  nothioe  in 'them.  This,  andmiidi  more 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  did  he  not  hentate  to  declara  from  the  pulpit! 
Hence  the  fmtivg>fbt  this  liberal  contribution  is  ^fily  trkced.  S^j^ 
iiHlded,  there  ieems  to  be  no  other  motive  or  obj^ft  with  thefe  fanatics 
(who,  we  are  ibrry  to  fay,  daily  increafe)  than  to  ViKfy  the  he^s  and 
members  «if  th^  church,  and  to  deride  the  efftabKfhmettt.     ^ 

Much  as  we  refpe^l  the  memory ..qf  Lord  Nelfon,  highly  ai  we  thlnk^'of  _ 
his  pro feffional  talents,  and  we  certainly  thfnk  liim  lh«».greafeft  Admiral 

,  wWch  the  world  ever  produced,  whether  we  confider  the  wifdom*  witft. 
which  bis  plans -were  conceived,  or  the  admirable  ikilL  courage,  and  deci» 
fion,  with  which  they  were  executed,  we  coiild  not  Imeri  to  the  gtofs  adu- 
lation which  <wa9  IWviihed  on  him  fr^m  the  pulfiit,  wiihout  a  mingled  fehfa;  . 
tion  of  pain  anddifgufV.  In  (bort,  it  fometime^  bordered  on /imfiiety.  We 
heard  too,  with  ailoniftHnent,  the  epithet  /arr^^/ applied,  in  the  fame  place, 
to  the  Patricrtk  Btiui.  Feeling  carried  to  enthufiam,  on  (uch  a  fubje^,  miy^ 
be  tolerated,  and  even  admired,  \n  public  or  in  private,  feat  prtkdtts 
never  Ihould  forget,  that  the  Houfe  oiteod  ia  the  Sanduary  of  Truth,  apA^ 
not  the  Temple  of  Adulation*.  . 

Aw,  i>i,  ld05. 
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TO  CORRESPONDRNTSw 


^  THE  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker  will  plcafe  to  be  iftformcd  tftat  we  duly  ]W- 
cclved  his  letter  of  the  10th  June  laft,  accompanied  with,  his  Commpitaiy 
on,  the  Apocalypfe,  for  which  we  thank  him.  The  book  difplays  peat 
learning  and  ingenmty ;  but  we  maft  be  permitted  to  add  that  It  6as  not 
bad  the  effect  of  making  any  alteratioil  in  our  opinions.  The  fuigoct  J» 
filll  the  Ctttx  clerkorum-,  and  every  thing  which  comes  in  our  wa]f  relating 
tOlt  proves  it  to  be  fo.  We  thought  that  we  did  ample  juftioR^tQ.MT' 
Whitaker  in  our  remarlfs  on  Mr.  Galloway ;.  and  we  thiok  fo  ilill. .  But 
whatever  di^ercnce  of  fcntiroent  may  exiift  hetwcea  Mr.  Whjtakcr  ^  ?J^ 
on  a  point  on  which  the  greateft  divines  have  differed,  .We  begjeavempft 
folcinnly  to  affuwInCr.  Whitaker  that  we  crvtcrtafe  f6t  him  the  bighcift 
rc^ct.  ^  ^  .      • 

AU  tlie  Communiijations  from  our  various  CoiTef[^dent«,.  not  yet  m* 
ferted,  Ihall  appear  aext  oapnth,  either  in  the  u^^iHx  to  the  prrftntV^ 
luriie,  which  will  then  be  pabliihedf  or  m,  tlie  firft  Nojmbei:  (4.  ^  ^^* 
coeding  Volumcu 
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^cjhoires  du  Comte  jfojcpk  it  Puijaye^  JAeut^  General^  &c.  G?c. 
Qui  pourroht  fervir  a  rHiftoire  du  par  tie  Royalijle  fran^pis^ 
durant  la  derniere  Revolution.  Svo^  ft  tona.  aLondres,  chez 
Harding,  et  Diilau*.     1863/ 

,1  r 

Memoirs  of  Count  jfojeph  de  Puijaye^  C3cn  '  ^ 

THE  French  revolution  is  a  moft  ftriking  example  of  the  ruinous 
confequences  produced  by  a  want  of  unanimity  and  mutual  cp-' 
operation.  Had,  all  thdffe  who  wifhed  not  to  overturn^  but  only  to 
reform,  the  then  exiilihg  government  of  France,  afted  vigoroufly  and 
in  uiiifoh,  the  revolutionary  horrors  would  not  have  ftained  the  page 
of  hiftory.  Europfe  would  not  have  experienced  fo  many  years  of 
bloodfh^d  and  devafiation,  and  Fratice.  would  at  this  day  have  been 
fr^e  and  bappy.  But  the  princes,  and  what  was  teirmed  the  noblejfe 
de  la  ceur^  were  obiliriate  againft  all  reformation,  as  were  like  wife  many 
of  the  higher  cle){gy;pnd  fcarcely  any  two  of  the  provincial  nobles 
had  the  fame  ideas  on  the  fubjeft.  They  thus  became  an  unconnefl- 
ed  and  impotent  mafs,  wafting  the  time  in  futile  difcufrions,,and.mu« 
toal  reproach,  whkh  fhould  have  been  employed  in  vigorous  and 
well. concerted  tneafures  againit  the  ^narchifts.  The  natural  confe^ 
qnence  followed,  they  became  weaker  every  day,  <yhile  their  antagb^ 
nifis  diily  acquired  n«w  ftrgngth  and  enterprife.  They  ruined  them-f 
(elves,  their. king  and  their  country,  and  entailed  unfpeakable  calami^ 
^ies  on  the  whoie  of  the  weftern  world.  v 

Among  the  liiafiy  wrong  meafures  which  were  adopted,  the  general 
emigration  (would  ^/^ A/  be  too  hatlhaterm?)  of  the  princes  arid 
jaobTes  was  one  of  the  moft  ruinous.  It  evidenced  a  fear  of  the  ene- 
»}y,  at)d,  of  courfe,  increafed  his  cpnfidence,  and  his  power. 
J"  The  writer  of  the  Memoirs  befor-e  us  chofe  not  to  follow  that  ex- 
ample.-^Findinjg  that  nothtog  was  to  be  done  by  a  war  of  words  at 
Pans,^e  retired  to  his.eftate»  .and  endeavoured  to  e^ccite  an  efiPe&ive 
warlike  oppofition  to  the  felf-created  rulers  of  the  day.  His  exploits* 
and  thofe  of  bis  affociates  in  the  fame  caufe,  are  well  knoWn:  their 
f^fijfanc^  for  fuch  ^  length  of  time',  with  fo  little  external  aid,  and 
iinfupported  by  the  co-operation  of  the  other  French, provinces,  is 
truly  wdnderfiil;*  and  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  might  have  been 

AFi^£NX)X it,  VOi..  XXII.  G  g         ^  done. 
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done,  had  the  emigrants  remained  at  home,  and  made  fimilar  exefC 
tions.    On  this  fubje£l  Mr.  de  Puifaye  obferves  very  juftly : 

''  Ifa  few  ittful^ted  geutiemen  in  Poitoa^  Brittany ,  and  Anjou,  were  able 
fucceffively  to  raife  more  than  500,000  men^  what  woald  not.the  whole  of 
the  French  nobility  have  been  able  to  Ao,  difperfed  through  all  the  pro<* 
vinces,  and  ading  in  confort  r"    (Vol.  II.  p.  53.) 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  a  perfon  who  thus  took  a  part  fo  diametric 
cally  oppofite  to  the  meafures  of  the  emiffrants,  fhould  be  expofed  to 
hoftility  from  that  quarter.  He  has  been  k> :  but  we  wait  for  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  Memoirs  (which  he  has  promifed)  before  we  can  give 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  jufticeor  injuftice  of  their  attacks.  The 
pr^fent  volumes  come  down  only  to  1794*  when  be  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, to  confult  with  our  '  miniftry  on  the  future  meafures  to  be 
adbpted. 

Of  the  nature  of  his  work  Mr.  de  P.  thus  informs  bis  readers. 

"  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  write  the  hifloiy  of  the  French  revoIa<r 
tion,  not  even  a  hi  (lory  of  that  party  which  I  have  followed;  but  I  can 
leave  ufeful  materia  I  it:  and  as  I  advance  in  the  narrative  of  ray  own  con- 
cernsy  fliall  notice  in  pafling  the  coincident  events;  relate  in  what  Light  I 
beheld  things,  together  with  the  reflections  which  they  fuggefted,  and  the 
refuUs  from  thofe  reSedlions  which  influenced  my  condudl. 

**  The  reader  mu(t  not  expedt  to  find  in  tbefe  Miemoirs  either  the  order 
or  methodical  precifion  of  hidory.  A  regular  literary  occupation  neither 
fuils  my  habits,  tior  perhaps  my  inclination^  I  have  no  time  for  it;  nor  would 
a  regular  work  anfwer  my  pilirpofe  better.  A  life  of  long  agitation,  a  health 
every  day  becoming  worle,  give  me  (bme  ri^ht  to  indulgence  and  repofe. 
I  fhall  write  what  1  have  feen,  what  I  have  thought^  as  I  faw  iU  and  as  I 
judged  of  it;  and  I  (hall  r<^nder  an  account  of  my  opinions^  my  obferva« 
(ions,  and  my  fentiments/as  well  as  of  my  adions^  ,  ^ 

"  The  long  and  bloody  war  in  which  I  was  engaged,  will,  without  doubt* 
be  the  principal  objedl  of  my  Memoirs :  an  objecl  which  it  becomes  the 
more  intercfting  to  know,  becaufe  of  it,  excepting  thofe  who  have  been  ft 
lead  indiredlly  concerned,  no  one  has  other  than  imaginary  ideas.  If  this 
entire  ignorance  of  almofl  the  whole  world,  with  regard  to  the  real  ftate  of 
things  in  the  infurgent  province!,  had  given  rife  only  to  the  errors  and  fie* 
ilions  which  have  amuf^  the  idle«  or  ferved  as  food  to  malevolence  for  fuch 
a  number  of  years,  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  fpeak  of  them.  But 
if  this  ignorance  has  produced  important  miftakes  in  the  direction  of  the 
conflid  lb  interefiing  to  the  world,  a  confli6l  which,  without  that  ignorance, 
might  perhaps  have  terminated  in  a  manner  mOre  defireable  for  the  prefcnt,, 
and  more  (lable  in  future,  it  belongs  to  hidory  to  colled  and  tranimit  the 
events  as  an  uieful  leffon  to  pofterity."    (Vol.  I.  Pp.  16,  17, 18.) 

-  A  little  farther  on  he  fays  fomething  in  juftification  of  himfelf  for 
having  quitted  France,  while  other  commanders  of  the  Royalifts  ftill 
carried  on  the  war.  » 

**  As  to  myfelf,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  impartial  men  as  to 
fny  opinions  and  my  condu6t,  I  am  perfectly  falisfjfd  that  they  will  do  juftice 
to  my  intentions.     During  the  dreadful  cortvuliions  wMk^h;  defolated  -my 

■  •■       \  ■  •'  •        -       *    -  *'      country; 
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>  connlry/I  defpaired  not  of  it&  fafety.  ^  I  oppofijd  my^\iU}  the  burft  of , the 
AoTtck,  and  Riy  head  was  expofeU  to  its  moir violent  explotions.  I  did  not 
iink  under  them  ;  but  the  voice  ofreafoh,  and  of  humanit^^,  tore  me  from  a 
'fcene,  where  I  could  no  longer  dtfeover  any  poffible  compenfation  for  the 
blood  with  which  it  wis  inundated.  From  that  time  I  fhould  have  been 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  which  was  fpilt.  Of  that  blood  I  am  guilllefs:  and 
amid  thofe  too  frequ<»nt  alternations  of  pepce  and  war,  of  Conciliation  and 
treachery,  of  fraternity  and  murderi  I  have  not  to  reproach  myfelf  with 
having  made  any  compofition  with  inhuman  butchers,  nor  with  having  ful?- 
mitted  to  the  tyi-ants  of  my  country."  .  (Vol.  I.  Pp.  J  8.  J9.) 

The  firft  volume  contains  the  remote  and  proximate  caufes  of  the 
•   revolulion,*which  have  already  been  repeatedly  laid  before  the  public ; 
and  which  may  be  all  fummed  up  in  a  tendency  to  defpotifm  in  the 
form  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  in  the  inequality  of  rights  pof-, 
feffed  by  the  different  orders  ;  in  the  vaft  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  mind  by  the  iatroduftion  of  comfmerce,  and  the 
general  advances  made  in  knowledge;  in  the  miferable  adniiniilration 
.of  the  finances,  which  brought  on  an* enormous  debt;  and  in  the 
nveaknefs  and  irrefolution  ot  government,  when  the  moil  prompt  and 
decifive  meafures  fhould  have  been  employed,     Wefhall  not,  there- 
'  'fore,go  over  a  ground  which  we  have  already  trod  fo  often ;  we  fliall 
only  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  author  execrates  the  condufl  of  the 
anarchiftsr,  and  condems  that  of  the  royalifts  for  a  want  of  union,  plan, 
and  decifion*     The  following  is  a  fpirited,  and  no  unfaithful,  delinea- 
tion of  the  dying  firug|4es  of  the  French  monarchy. 

*'  I  know  riot  who  has  faid  that  the  French  revolution  was  a  revolution 
pfy^r^I;•.  The  appellation,  however  whimficat^  is  certamly  moft  (ingularly 
'Uppropriate.  In  effe6l>  the  parliaments  compelled  the  court  throughyrar 
tptiave  recourfe  to  a  National  Allembly. — It  was  a  dread  of  the  oppofiiion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy^  and  of  the^  parliaments,  which  determined  the 
court  to  give  to  the' tiers-etat  a  double  reprefentation  in  the  States-general.-— 
.  It  was/ear  which  inlpired  the  firft  enterprifes  of  the  tieis-etat,  thus  doubled, 
and  which  fet  on  foot  fo  many  futile  meafures  to  rule,  or  to  dilToIve  them.— 
It  vtz&fear  that  demanded  the  retreat  of  the  troops  Crom  Paris  and  Verfailles: 
and  it  viz,%fear  which  gave  the  orders  for  that  retreat.-*It  w^^fear  which 
excited  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  drove  them  to  Verfailles,  the  5lh  061. 
1789. — It  was  fear'  which  facrificed  the  guards  of  the  monarch  to  the  fury 
•of  a  vile  rabble,  by  forbidding  them  to  repel  force  by  force. — ^It  'w^sftat 
ivhich  prompted  the.  general  emigration,  the  inconsiderate  Imd  blanqe^ble 
xneafure  of  inconfiderate  and  blameable  advifers:  but  its  details,  and  its 
viflims  are  interefting,  and  demarid  our  admiration.  It  wasy^^r  of  the  re- 
turn and  vengeance  of  the  princes  arid  emigrants  which  fwelled  the  repub- 
lican armies  with  millions  of  Ibldifers,  who  had  not  participated  in  thecrrm'es 
of  the  revolution,  and  with  an  infinite  number  of  officersi  who  abhorred  the 
vfurpers  and  their  exceffes,— In  diort, 'it  \%  fear,  which,  railing  a  barrier 
that  every  day  becomes  more  unfurmountable,  betwieen  the  heir  of  the 
throne  of  France  and  Frenchmen,  has  rendered  every  effort  to  remove  it  of 
po  avatil.  .  # 

"  Thefe  truths,  which  demand  a  copious  illuftration,  will  be  frequently 
reproduced  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs, 
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**  In  a  word.  I  have  fccn  nothing  from  the  comraenceracnl  of  what  !s 
called  farty^  but  enterprifes  without  forefight,  uncalculated  projedl's^  cabal 
without  union,  engagements  without  good  faith,  pride  without  power, 
effrontef)-  without  courage,  boaOing  and  meannefs,  h^rpocrifj  and  egotifni, 
bravado  and  cowardice,  impudence  and  perfidy,  intrigue  and  allaffination, 
filth  and  blood, 

"  Such  were  the  remains  of  the  French  monarchy,  wreAling'with  death 
in  all  the  pangs  of  diflblution/'     (lb.  Pp.  226—229.) 

After  laying  before  us  vbat  he  confiders  to  have  been  the  caufes 
cf  the  French  revolution,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  an  accottnt  of 
the  proceedings  oF  the  Conflituent  Affembly,  and  of  his  conduH  as ' 
a  member.  The  former  of  thefe  has  alfeady  met  the  public  eye  fp 
x^ftcn,  and  Mr.  de  Puifaye's  account  not  differing  eflentially  from  fe- 
veral  of  the  lefs  violent  and  lefs  partial  ones  which  have  already  ap- 
jpeared,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  lay  particulars  before  our  readers.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  appears  to  be  the  condu£l  of  a  fenOble  and  moderate 
nan,  convinced  of  the  many  evils  which  exided  hi  the  Hate;  and 
vifhing  for,  and  willing  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  towards,  a  re* 
/orra.  This  condufi,  however,  and  his  not  emigrating  with  the  French 
princes,  have  excited  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of  the  emigrant  party, 
which  feems,  with  equal  weaknefs  and  abfurdity,  to  make  emigration 
the  fole  tefl  of  loyalty.  But  on  the  controverfy  between  de  Puifayp 
and  his  accufers  we  cannot  pronounce  definitively  until  .the  fequel  of 
the  Memoirs  appears,  and  we  ihall  have  perufed  tke  ^* pieces  jujiijicar 
iives"  whiqh  he  has  promifed.  One  thing  is  certain,  he  has  loll  his 
fortune,  and  rilked  his  life  in  the  caufe  of  royalty.  ^  . 

Xhe  author  clofcs  his  account  of  the  Conflituent  Aflembly  by  fay» 
ing  that  the  conftitution  it  formed  was  futile  arul  abfurd :  then  adds, 

"  Yet  this  is  the  conftitution  which  1,  with  29-thirtTeths  of  France,  fwore^ 
to  fupport.     I  blame  not  thofe  whp  refufed  to  fwear :  but  I  confidercd  this 
shadow  as  a  lafl  refource,  as  the  fole,  though  frail  buttrefs,  which  could  for^jft  « 
while  fupport  the  State  on  the  point  of  difiblution-;  and  I  facrificcd  to  it 
without  hefitation  my  own  ideas,  and  my  perfonal  interefla»  (Vol.  I.  p-  3721) 

About  thi^  time  Mr.de  P.  was  feized  with  a  malady  both  longan^ 
dangerous.     On  kis  recovery,  he  found  that  matters  bad  cometQ.a 
crifis,  that  to  teroporife  farther  was  weaknefs,.  that  now  the  atrocities 
"of  the  anarchifis  could  be  reprefied  only  by  force* 

"  From  the  moment^  of  the  king's  flight,**  he  faysy  "and  of  his  feizure  at 
Varennes;  it  was  notorious  that  he  no  longer  enjoyed  that  exterfor  liberty, 
which  bad  hitherto  rendered  his  orders  obligatory :  the  conftitutional  oath 
was  difactQ,  annulled :  and  the  promifed  revi&on  of  the  conflitution  had  uot 
iakeh  place.  The  period  had  arrived  when  force  alone  could  preferre 
France  from  finking  in  the  gulph  which  bad  already  half  fwallowed  her— 
ail  hefitation  was  at  an  end.  Two  meafures  prefented  themfelves,  emp'^* 
ihtt  and  imurrection^    The  latter  was  my  choice."     (Vol.  II.  Pp.  5, 6.) 

The  author^s  opinion  of  the  French  emigration  may  be  gathered 
itom  the  following  cxtraft. 
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"  It  IS  with  the  moft  lively  fentin^enis  of  grief  and  refpedj  that  I  ref3e6l 
f>\\  the  innumerable  and  ititenfiing  vifltms  who  thus  iubiimely  demoted 
themfeives;  whom  the  voice  of  honour  fcemed  to  iear,  as  if  by  infpiration, 
frbm  their  homes,  their  repofc,  their  property,  their  fweeteft  habits,  fh>m 
every  thing  to'-which  they  were  united  by  the  dcareft  tie^i.  Events  have  had  ' 
no  influence  oh  the  opinion  I'fiijll' formed  of  the  emigration  :  my  o'wn  par- 
ticular condu6l,  and  my  effbrtis  to  prevent  my  friends  from  taking  that  Ifep, 
leave  ho  room  for  doubt  on,  thts  point }  and  it'  I  have  adtpired  the  indivi-  . 
-"duals,  I  have  never  cea(ed  to  iibnlidef  it  altogether  as  a  Hep  the  moft  fatal 
■and  deploi'ftble.  Invitations  arid  reproaches  were  not  fpared  to  withdraw 
from  France,  and  from  the  offices  ^bicb  they  held,  tholis  wjip  hefitated  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  or  who  appeared  determined  to  remain.  Every  road  . 
\¥as  crouded with  men  and  women,  with  age  and' infancy,  haft ening  from 
every  quarter  to  the -rallying  point.  This  emigration  met  With  no  obftacle.  , 
The  Jacobins;  whofe  caufe  it  ferved  fo  well,  not  content  with  favouring  it 
by  aflfecling  to  (hut  their  eyes,  compelled  the  poft  irrefolule  to  fly  by  per*- 
fecution  and  outrage.  It  is  however  true  that,  \(  fright  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  fome,  as  ambition  was  that  of  others,  honour  and  duty  prompted  the 
greater  number ;  who  oflfered  to  the  prince^  (Count  d'Arto is)  with  eager- 
iiefs,  not  only  their  fwords  and  their  blood,  but  like  wife  the  wrecks  ot  theit 
fortunes  which  Ihey  fiad  been  abte  to  fave."  '  (Vol.  II.  Pp.  6,  8,9.) 

As-  Mr.  de  P.  reprefents  emigration  as  a  fatal  ftep,  he  is  no  lefg 

/evere  on  afet  of  intriguers,  who  feenj  to  have  ruled  in  the  coui^t  at 

Coblentz,  and  to  have  banitlied  all  wifdomrfrbm  the  councils  of  the 

French  princes.     Having,  told  us*  that  except  M.  de'Calonne,.  and  a 

Very  few  others,  there  were  none  who  Had  that  ftreijgth  or  Comprehen- 

fion  of  mind  to  difcover,  that  to  events  fo  new,  fo  various,  and  fo  fix- 

traordinary,  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  oppofethc'apcient  routine, 

but  that  they  muft  be  oppoied  by  meafures  accommodated  to  the  oc-^ 

cafions,  he  goes  on  to  fay, 

.1-1  , 

**  But  if  fuch  men  (as  Mr.  Calonne,  &C.)  were  rare,  the  number  of  thofe   i 

Mrhom  an  efifeminate  and  idle  life  had  rendered   incapable  of  fitting  their 

thoughts  on  ferious  fubjefls,  was  too  confiderable.     Accuftomed  to  hidfe 

;their  infignificancy  from  others,  and  perhaps.from  themfeives,  under  aiTim- 

pofiftg  exterior,  and  cover  their  Ignonnce  with  the  language  pfprefump- 

lion,  marty  difcovered  that  they  had  quitted  VerfaiHes  only  bv  the  difference 

of  their  furniture,  or  their  hoafes;  and  confidered  the  awful  event,  which 

was  Toon  to  decfde  their  fate,  as  no  more  than  a  hunting  party,  or  a  journey 

to  Fontainebleau,  or  Compiegne. 

"  According  to  them  the  fubmiffion.  of  France-couH  not  be  more  than 

-theaflfair  of  one  campaign.     The  regiments,  of  which  moft  of  them  had 

been  commanders,  would  not  be  able  to  ftand  their  looks,  and  would  either 

throw  down  their  arms,  or  only  keep  them  to  fight  under  their  ancient  Cor 

loneb.  The  army  of  the  enemy  would  then  be  composed  of  none  but  ftupid 

^nd  unwarlike  peafants,  ojr  of  a  mafs  of  tridefmen  from  the  towns,  whofe 

fudden  defeat  oflered  to  their  imagination  and  regret  nothing  but  a  purluit 

without  fighting,  too  eaCy  a  vidory.    The  emigrants  lalready  colle^ed  were 

a  fuffictent  force  to  accomplifh  the  end  propoled :  the  fmaller  the  number, 

the  advantages  to  be  reaped  would  be  the  greater,  as  there  would  be  fewer 

to  divide  the  fpoils:  tantjiis  for  thofe  who  arrived  too  late*    The  conduct 

G  g  3  of 
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of  thefe  gentlemen  was  of  a  piece  with  their  reafoning*    Thofe  whom  in** . 
furmountable  obftacles  had  retarded  r«r  a  few  weeks,  met  with  a  cool  re* 
ceptioD,  and  were  made  to  feel  that  their  being  refreived  at  all  was  a  favoar. 
Any  chance  expreffion,  a  iingle  line  written  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  the 
jnolt  crying  abufesi  were  unpardonable  crimes.    Tb^y  went  fo  far  as  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  dates  of  emigration. .   Eight  days  (boner  or  later  formed 
a  Qiade  of  more  or  lels  merit,  a  title  to  preference,  or  acaufe  of  hinderance 
as  to  the  recompcnies,  honours,  and  advancement,  which  every  one  diUri* 
butf'd  before  hand,  according  to  the  opinion  ^hich  he  had  of  his  own  per* 
i'onal  merit,  and  pretentions.     HiHory  will  be  able  to  name  men  of  great 
ta)eiUs,  and  of  found  principles,  who,  repelled  by  this  di^guAing  manner, 
have  been  forced  into  the  armies  of  the  Committee  ff  Public  Safety ^  and  com- 
jpeHed  to  give  the  ai£f^ance  of  their  talents  and  their  blood  to  a  caufe.whicli 
thev.abhorted.     Theie  examples,  fpread  abroad,  prevented  thoufands  of 
officers  and  loldiers  from  joining  a  party  which  held  out  to  them  nothing 
but  a  reception  the  moft  dilguiling  and  difcouraging.     As  at  ^Ver failles,  the 
en  igrant  Bobles  occupied  therofelves  in  fupplaniing  each  other,  in  courting 
favour,  in  dividing  the  ideal  fpoils  of  thofe  who  had  remained  in  France/  in 
'Contiderit'g  how  they  (hould  condufl  themfelves  when  they  had  re-conquered 
the  country ;  in  (horl,  in  every  fpecies  of  vengeance  either  public  or  private. 
This  ipirit  fpread  through  the  neighbouring  cantonments,  and  foon  became 
almod  univerfal      In  a  word,  the  future  alone  was  thought  of^  the  prefent 
was  totally  forgotten^    The  means  of  fuccefs  was  the  effential  objed;  on 
this  not  a  thought  was  beftowed."     (Vol.  II.  Pp.  12—15.) 

This  is  a  melancholy  and  degrading  pi£lure  of  the  French  eroigranC 
noblelTe,  but  we  are  afraid  that  there  is.  much  truth  in  the  delinea- 
tion. 

Mr.  de  P.  having  determined  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  royalty  in  the 
interior^  rather  than  by  emigration^  he  gives^  among  others,  the  fal- 
lowing reafons  for  that  determination. 

''  The  monarchy  was,  in  fa6t,  annihilated ;  all  lawful  authority  was  mute ; 
every  tie,  focialand  civil,  was  torn  afunder,  and  every  Frenchman  reduced  to 
that  tituation  where  man,  witliout  other  fupport  than  himfelf,  has  only  to 
confult  his  own  reafon.  As  Seigneur  of  a  contiderahle  edatej,  I  thought  it 
unjaft  to  abandon  the  care  of  my  vatfals,  between  whom  and  my felf  nothing 
had  been  able  to  dedroy  our  reciprocal  conned! ion  and  duties.*->-Asia^«r//ie- 
man,  it  was  my  dutjr  to  endeavour  to  preferve  that  ufefui  influence,  which 
b^gan  infenfibly  to  take  the  place  of  /privileges.  As  a  Frenchman,  I  wg^s 
.bound  to  confecrate  my  fortune,  mj  care,  and  my  labour^  to  drag  my  coun- 
try-from  the  gulphof  anarchy,  and  from  the  hands  of  its  tyrants;  and,  as  a 
man,  to  prelerve  the  province  where  I  reflded  fr6m  thofe  fcenes  of  barba- 
rity which  were  every  day  difplayed  in  the  other  province  of  France*  This 
talk  appeared  to^ne  not  lefs  meritorious,  nor  lefs  dangerous  than  the  flerile 
.  advantage  of  giving  on^  foldier  more  to  the  united  powers.  (lb.  Pp.  6^ 
63.) 

Mr.  deP.  now  enters  on  his  military  career.  He  did  ndt  at  firft 
difcover  pu1)licly  the  final objeS  he  had  in  view:  he  contented  him- 
felf with  reprefenting  to  the  gentlemen  of  Normandjii  that  a  provincial 
{orce  was  nece0ary  to  guard  ^gainft  thofe  diJTorders  and  maiTacrea 

whiqh 
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which  had  taken  place  m  hH^ny  of  the  other  provinces.  In  this  appK- 
cation  he  was  fucc^fiiful.  Troops  were  raifed,  and  arrangements  were 
made  in  conjundion  with  General  Wimpfien,  to  organize  an  army  of 
18,060  infantry,  about  ^oop  cavalr^,  with  artillery  and  engineers  in  ^ 
proportion.  During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  conHituted  authonties,  as 
they  were  called,  took  ^the  alarm.  Jacohia  commiiTioners,  and  e^if- 
laries  of  every  fort  were  fpread  over  the  country,  with  aflignats,  with 
threats,  ^nd  with  promifes..  -  Jacobin  troops  followed.  Tbefe  together* 
made  a  confiderable  revolution  in  the  minds  of  fome,  and  in  tbt  conw 
duflof  many^^  The  proje£):ed  army  of  de  Puifaye  was  no  longer  to 
be  hoped  for:  he  was  outlawed,  and  obliged,  in  felf-defehce,  to  fuf- 
tain,  with  the  very  few  who  flood  firm,  an  unequal  war.  From  this 
time,  till  he  came  to  Britain  in  1794,  to  confult  with  our  government 
oil  the  plan  fof  continuing  the-war  of  the  interior,  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  a  fucceilion  of  toil,  danger,  deprivations  of  every  kind,  and 
hair-breadth  efcapes.  3^ut  our  limits  will  hot  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  thefe  events ;  for  that  we  mufi  refer  our  readers  to  the  work . 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  by  extra£ling  his  account  of  one  or  two  of  th« 
fituations  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  give  them  a  fpecimen  of  what 
tfaev  are  to  expe£l  froni  this  part  of  the  publication. 

De  Puifaye,  having  collefled  a  fmall  number  of  men,  undifcipline^»^ 
and  badly  armed,  determined  to  attack  the  republican  army  ;  as  io^Jt" 
treat  was  in  many  r|efpe£ls  a  deftru6l:ive  meafure,  and  as  the  enemv'was 
receiving  reinforcenients  every  day.  He  determined  not  only  to  at- 
tack, but  to  furprife  them.  This  latter  meafure  was  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  abfurdly  indecifive  condu£l  of  the  commiflioners:  wbo» 
in  imitation  of  the  commifSoners  who  attended  the  Conventional  army« 
pretended  to  dire£l  the  warlike  operations.  Nothing  therefore  re- 
maining but  a  bold  and  open  attack,  he  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  ^^ 

"  The  enemy,**  he  fays,  "were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  in  front  o^ 
the  forefl,  and  as  he  had  preferved  no  intervals  between  the  battalions,  and 
as  he  had  a  fecond  line  of  equal  numbers  with  the  firil,  his  firont  did  not 
exceed  ours.     I  obferved  that  there  was  much  buille  and  diforder  in  the 
ranks;    We  were  no  fooner  perceived  than  we  were  faluted  with  a  (bower 
of  balls.    But  the  firing  was  fcattered,  and  irregular.     Thefe  circumftances 
made  me  hope  that  we  (hould  have  a  cheap  viSory.     They  are  a  parcel  of 
sans  cithties,  who  know  not «how  to  handle  their  arms,  faid  1  to  my  njen,  on. 
my  retum  to  them,  arid  I  immediately  gave  orde^rs  to  Colonel  le  Roy  to 
charge.    This  orde.r  was  not  relifhed  hy  Bougon.     He  came  to  me  wUli  the 
other  CommilGoners,  faying,  '  that  firu  of  all  it  was  indifpeniible  to  fend  &• 
trampet  to  the  army  of  the  Convention  with  the  proclamation.*  Adding, 
'Let  them,  a(  lead,  know  that  we  did  not  begin  the  firfl.*    *  And  what 
then  have  yod  been  doing,'  I  anfwered,  'in  your  clubs  and  aflemblies? 
You  have  chofen  a  fingular  time  indeed  for  proclamations.    Dp  yoo  not  fee 
that  they  have  ali!eady  begun  the  attack.*    Already  the  balls  were  rolling  at 
oar  feet.     In  the  meanwhile  Jehame  (another  of  the  Comipiifioners)  who 
was  a  brave  man,  and  more  decilive,  advances  towards  the  enemy,  holds 
up  the  proclamtitton/  and  his  handkerchief,  to  indicate  that  he  widied  to 
partey.    He  was.received  as  we  had  been.    At  that  inflant  I  ordered  the 
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drums  i6  beat,  and  the  artillery,  mel)  to  fire;  We  had  hardly  reached  the 
army  of  the  Convention  when  it  fled  towaRift  the  Ibrei^  ib  the  atnloil  dlfn 
order.  AAoniilied  that  ny  cavalry  had  not  executed  ti\e  orders  which  they 
had  received,  I  hafiened  towards  them  to  cfl^r|;e  ^t  their  head  j  I  found 
^hem  in  the  greatefl  diforder:  neitht^r  men  nor  liorfes  had  been  accuflomed 
to  the  firing  of '  cannon.  '  Pat  length  fucceeded  i^  re-eflabtifliing  order.  I 
advance,  but  am  not  followed.  A  ditch  ndt  of  breadth  fufhcitsnt  to  ilop 
evert  a  bad  horfe,  again  throws  them  into  confufion.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired into  the  wood,  !  wiOied  to  purfue  them.  I  am  again  attacked  by  the 
CommitQoners  with  freth  reprefentations,  with  all  the  f^lies  of  inexperience 
and  fear^  about  ambufcades,  mafqued  bailteries,  and  I  know  not  whak.  The 
night  was  coming  on,  and  the  time  we>had  loii  rendered  all  parrurtittpracr. 
ticable.  .  I  formed  the  defign  of  returning  to  Pacy,  where  I  was  fi^e  of.  be- 
ing fecured  againd  all  furprife,  by  re-etiabliHiing  the  well-arrangec^  pofl  of 
the  preceding  evening.  The  extren\e  heat  of  the  4ay  had  coiniiderably  far 
tigued  the  troops,  and  we  were  without  provifions  of  every  kind,  ..  This 
deffgn  was  oppofed  by  the  Commifiioners.  Proud  of  what  they  called  sl 
firft  vidory,  they  determined  to  fleep  on  the  field  of  battle.  Forced  to 
yield,  I  ordered  Colonel  le  Roy  to  place  guards  at  the  polts  I  pointed  out, 
and  which  were  prcvioufly  known  to  him.  The  battalions  kept  guard  in 
their  order  of  battle,  and  therr  mulkets  ready  to  fire,  were  placed  in  their 
front.  Having  made  this  arrangement,  I  returned,  ^o  the  cnAteau  io  take  a 
little  red.  I  had  left  Caen  the  6th  or  7th  of  July  (the  battle  was  on  the. 
X4th.).  From  that  day  I  had  never  gone  to  bed,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  month  I  had  not  flept  Three  nights  together.  Fatigue,  joined  to 
the  exceuive  heat,  had  produced  an  eryiipelas,  which  gave  me  great  pain, 
and  my  legs  were  fo  much  fwelled  that  they  could  no  longer  fupport  me*. 
After  having  had  my  boots  cut  off,  which  was  the  only  way  1  could  get  rid. 
pf  them,  1  threw  myfelf  o;x  a  bed.  1  had  not  flept  two  hours,  when  I  wa^. 
awa|ke4  by  cries,  and  the  noife  of  cannon..  I  was  told  that  the  ^nemy  was 
ih  pur  camp.  Perceivii-\g  that  he  was  notpurfyed,  he  had  rallied,  and  tra- 
verfe^  our  pofts,  where  not  a  man  was  awake.  I  made  them  throw  me  on 
TCi'j  horfe,  and  gallopped  to.  the  place  of  attack.  Colonel  le  Roy  hadjuft 
arrivecl,  and  fqpported  the  enemy's  fire  at  the  head  of  his  battalion.  The 
grapc-fliot,  badly  direded,  flew  apout  among  the  trees,  and  covered  us  wilh 
the  branches.  I  ran  to  the  cannon ;  the  drivers  had  fied,  having  firtl  cut 
the.  traces,  and  only  one  artillery  man  remaine(i.  H^  was  a  young,  man  of 
Caen>, named  J^afaye:  we  owed  our  fafety  to  his  Intrepidity.  He  pointed 
two  guns  towards  the  flalh  of  two  cannon  which  fir^d  upon  us  from  .a  very. 
imall  dillance :  he  dismounted  one,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ccafed.  While 
this  was  going  on,  pur  national  guards  were  firuck  with  a  panic,  and  ^hacl 
jded:  the  battalion  of  Colonel  le  Roy,,  broken  by  our  cavalry,^  which  had 
'(led  yvith  them,  i^  borne  along  in  its  turn.  Cries,  menac^es,.  intreaties;  no-. 
thing  was  able  to  put  a  Aop  to  the  torrent—^twenty  HuiTars  might  have  cut. 
the  whole  to,  pieces.  In  the  mean  while  the  ^rmy  of  the  en0my>  op  receiy*. 
IQgthe  firii  fire  of  our  cannon^  retreated  in  confusion,  as  they  h^d  done  in 
the  moirning;  their  cavalry  did  not  halt  till  it  reached.V'erraiiles,  about  fifleeii. 
Of:  fifteen  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle.'-     (Vol.  11.  Pp.  152 — 137.) 

Situated  as  Mr.  de  P.  was,  npt  to  obtain  a  decifive  viQory  was  equi- 
yalen(  to  a  defeat,  (ie  found  it  impoflible  to  rally  his  fcattered  troops* 
Their  paojp  ilill  i^qi^iped,  ^nd  their  minds  \Yerp  poifoxi^d  >vi|b  mu-  , 
; '   /  tusl 
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tual  fufpicion  and  diftruft.  Thefe,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  etnifTarie* 
of  the  convention,  and  the  mottey  which  they  diftrilbuted  with  an  un- 
fparing  hand,  rend^r^d  all  attempts  to  fupport  the  royal  caiift  in  Nor- 
mandy inefFe€lua1 :  Mr.  de.  P.  was  therefore  obligi^d  to  abandon  thai 
pt^ovince,  and  with  one  or  two  of  his  moft  faithful  friends,  to  attempt 
to  reach  Brittany,  where  the  people  were  nmbre  generally  difpofed  to 
fecojid  his  views.  This  was  a  oiatt^r  of  extreme  difficulty,  a*  be  had 
|iee^;i.  outlawe4,  ai^d  a  high  price  pffefed  fo?  his  he^d^  After  being 
^xpofed  to -dangers  of  every  Kind,  to  eyery  fpecies  of  privation^  and 
lo  tbe.moil.  bari:d(Iing  fatigue,  he  at  laft  reached  that  province;  and 
from  tbaiperiod  till  his  quitting  France,  to  arrange  in  London  a^pian 
of  co*operation  with  x)ur  government^  he  appears  to  have  been  an  ac^ 
tive  partifan. 

^  'J'he  nature  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  riie  various 
events  of  this  defultory  and  cruel  war/but  the  following  extraS  will 
give  fome  idea  of  it  to  our  readers.  Mr.  de  P.  with  fome  other  royali'ft 
leaders,  had  made  choice  of  a  retired  hut  near  their  camp,  where  they 
flept.  The  enemy  had  been  made  acquainted  with,  this  rctre^^.land^ 
furprifed  them  oji  the  morning  of  th^  29th  Nov,  1793. 

**  At  day  break  my  friends  heard  a  confufed  found  of  voices  :  they  fan- 
cied that  it  was  the  troop  which  I  had  ordered  to  march  the  night  beibre, 
and  did  not  think  of  waking  me.  La  Ilecliois,  and  the  elder  Id  Massue^  got 
up  to  meet  them.  In  a  moment  they  were  attacked  arid  feizedl  La  He^ 
chois  with  a  cut  of  h'rs  Itibre  di 'engaged  hiinfelf ;  la  Maffue  had  no  arms, 
i*bfflr^janipcd  from  his  bed,  and  killed  the  man  who  had  feized  him.  At 
that  inftant,  as  I  ftarted  from  ilcep,  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  *  What !  do ; 
the^  gentlemen' defend  themfeives !'  Immediately  a  fliower  of  bullets  is  dt*- 
redled  towards  our  hut:  our  frail  roof  tumbles  oit our  heads:'!  had  oi^y 
time  to  take  mj^.gun,  and  to  grope  for  fome  cartridges  j  about  a  minul© 
palled  before  1  could  fitid  them.  The  younger  la  Mailue  was  in  the  mkldlo 
of  the  hut;  I  perceived  a  man  prefenting  his  piece  at  him;  I  called  to  la 
Maifue,  fire!  he  did,  his  adverfary  fell,  jbut  he  himfelf funk  lifelefs  to  the 
ground,  as  his  brother  entered  to  find  his  arms.  Ail  this  time  the  intrepid 
Focard,  whom  I  had  given  over  for  dead,  alone  fupporled  the  fire  of  tne 
enemy  without.  He  had  given  death  to  many.  *  Ctiurge  them,  charge  them* 
he  called  out,  '  they  give  way.*  'We  ruflied  upon  them.  A  panic  terror, 
for  which  we  could  not  account,  had  feized  on  them ;  they  retired  to  thq 
fkeleton  of  the  wood,  which  fkirted  the  open  country  fur-roilnding  our  hut. 
We  traverfed  this  fpace  without  other  oppotitioh  than  that  of  fome  dillant 
vollies.  La  Hechois  fell,  pierced  by  numbeflefs  balk.  Le  Roy  had  feveral 
through  his  clothes.  The  elder  la  MafTue's  fufee  was-  (battered  to  pieces  in 
his  hands.  I  alone  remained  untouched. '  Focard  had  rcceiv<;;d  thr«e 
wounds^  one  in  the  head,  another  in  the  leg,  and  ^  third  ii>th^  J3r^aii«  Wa 
did  not  quit  each  other«  and  peti^trated  into  the  wood,"  (Vol,  II.  Pp. 
309,  10.)  - 

•   AftjEr  fome  minute  particulars,  which  are  interefttn^,  but  which  we 
have  not  room  to  infertile  goes  on.  ; 

^*  Our  precipitation  had  totally  bewildered  us :  we  knew  no(  where  w^ 
"fy^re,    Tf^®  f^«  h2id  not  as  yet  riienj  Le.Roy,  who  had  fome  aftronomical 

kno^wkdge. 
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knowledge,  dire^ed  us  as  well  as  he  couid^  but  imperfeflly,  as  tlie  iky  was 
cloudy.  La  MaHTue^  whofe  courage  did  not  /brfalce  him,  not  with  (landing 
the  tears  which  this  interefling  young  man  (hed  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother^ 
climbed  the  highefl  trees  to  difcover  fome  land-mark,  by  which  we  might 
f5nd  out  where  we  were.  This  fore  ft,  which  has  a  circumference  of  feveral 
leagues,  is  interfe6led  by  a  multiplicity  of  paths,  which  crofs  each  other  in 
every  direAion,  many  of  which  lead  to  places,  that,  in  our  prefent  fitaation, 
it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  approach.  We  had  obferved  a 
pond,  from  whence  we  knew  the  road  to  our  camp.  Our  whole  efforts 
were  employed  to  difcover  this  pond ;  which  we  effeded,  afler  wandering 
five  hours  through  briars  ahd  thorns*  None  of  us  had  time  to  put  on  our 
(hoes  and  fiockings:  my  friend's,  having  but  one  bed,  had  lain  down  in  their 
clothes.  As  to  my  (elf,  I  was  reduced  to  njy  Ihirt,  and  my  gun,  fo  that  mj 
body,  from  the  briars  and  thorns,  was  all  over  one  wound.  But«  thinking 
of  the  more  intereiling  lituation  of  Focard,  my  own  paffed  unregarded* 
We  had  hardly  difcovered  the  fo  long  defi)'ed^  point,  when  we  beheld  our 
hut.  The  firit  objedts  which  ftruck  us  were  the;  bodies  of  our  young  friends, 
dreadfully  dis£gured,  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  cannibals,  who  bad  comQ  back 
after  our  retreat."    (Vol.  II.  Pp,  3 1 1—3 13.) 

It  maybe  neceflaryto  explain  the  exclamation  of  the  anarcbifts, 
**  What !  do  the  gentlemen  defend  themfclves !"  The  traitor  had  be* 
trayed  the  fituation  ot  the  hut,  but  it  would  appear  bad  not  known  by 
whom  it  was  inhabited.  The  anarchiils  e;cpe6led  to  meet  with  only  a 
few  profcribed  priefls^  and  were  confounded  when  they  met  with  re- 
Cftance.  They  imagined  that  they  had  been  betrayed;  and  maflacred 
their  fpy  in  their  retreat. 

Having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  can  only  add  that  Mr.  de 
P.  after  experiencing  diiEculties  and  datigers  of  every  fort,  yet  not 
defpatring  of  ultimate  fuccefs,  paflfed  into  Britain  ia  I794>  to  folicite 
the  co-operation  of  our  government.  Here  his  narrative  ftops,  and 
here  too  we  ihail  ftop,  without  deciding  on  his  cOBdu£l,  till  the  whole 
of  it  has  been  laid  before  the  jpubiic. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  publication,  they  are  much 
above  mediocrity.  We  mud,  however,  fay  that  the  narrative  is  too" 
difTufe,  that  the  author  turns  afide  into  abilrafi  reafonings  which  are 
out  of  place  ^  and  is  npt  free  from  that  uliintereiling  and  fuperSuous 
declamation,  wbich,  even  in  this,  country,  but  more  efpecially  in 
^  France,  is,  in  fpite  of  good  tafte,  confidered  by  the  many  io  he  fin€ 
writing.  The  French  revolution  has  not  lefs  debauched  the  intelle£k 
than  the  morals  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fidiple  and  impreffive 
language  of  tafte  and  of  nature  is  no  longer  heard,  or,  if  at  any 
time  they  venture  to  fpeak  it,  is  received  as  the  language  of  antiquated 
imbecility.  To  write  much,  or  to  fpeakyi)r  hours^  is  now  confiidered 
a«  writing,  or  fpeaking  well.  The  man  who  contrives  to  expand  tho 
legitimate  contents  of  an  8vo.  into  a  magnificent  410.  and  he  who 
declainhs  for  four  hours  on  what  might  have  been  difculTed  in  half  an 
hour,  are  both  applauded:  xhtparvumin  multe,  feems,  according-to 
the  Gallican  phrafeology,  to  be  **  the  order  ot  the  day." 

for  our  author,  however,  ooe  obvious  apology  n^ay  be  offered.  He 

did 
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did  not  fit  down  cooly  to  flate  a  cafe  in  which  he  had  ^0  concern. 
His  pafliops  were  afloat,  his  honour,  and  his  reputation;  were  at  ftake^ 
and  in  that  ejBfervefcence  of  mind,  a  correfi  work  is  not  to  beexpeded^ 
But  in  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  not  the  manner  hut  the  matter  wlii^h 
^  IS  to  be  looked  .to,  all  that  we  require  is  truth.,.  Hitherto,  we  are 
rather  difpofed  to  believe  the  writer  ;  the  promifed  iequel  will  enable 
us  to  decide. 

.  (T*  be  eontinned,) 

VJrt  Mititairey  &c. — The  Military  Art^  as  it  exijied  among  the  moft 
famous  Nations  of  jtntiquiiji,  analyzed  and  compared  with  that  6f 
Modern  Times  :  or^  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Theory  of  War y  and  the 
ejfential  Primiples  of  the  Military  Injiitution.  By  L,  M,  P.  de 
Laverne,  an  old  Officer  of  Dragoons.  Pi>,  510.  8vo.  Paris,  1805. 
Imported  by  Deconchy,  8s.  >   ^ 

NUMEROUS,  indeed,  are  the  projects  for  perpetual  peace  that 
have  iffucd  from  the  French  preft;  and  Frenchmen  have  eagerly 
adopted  the  idea,  but  alv^ays  with,  the  latent  hope  that  they  fhoutd  be 
the  means  of  real ifing  it,  as  mafters  of  the  civilized  world.  That 
thofe  who  have  always  been  the  moft  abje^l  flaves  of  the  lawlefs  am* 
bition  of  a  ruthlcfs  tyrant,  the  milirary  executioner  of  Europe,, (hould 
well  know  the  inevitable  miferies  of  a  cruel,  ambitious,  palicy,  and^ 
inceffantly  dream  of  perpetual  peace,  is  perfeflly  natural.  Injuftice 
and  inconfiftency  are  ever  allied;  and  it  has  been  truly  obferved,  that 
the  moft  abafndoned  in  iniqui^  are  obliged  to  place  their  crimes  iii  the 
ihade  of  virtue  ere  they  can  coolly  behold  them.  Such  proje£is  might 
therefore  be  expedled  ;  but  whiWl  their  tongues  falter  wijth  the  milder 

.  accents  of  peace  at  this  mofnent,  the  next,  their  hearts  palpitate  with 
that  ambition  which  **  only  in  deftroying  finds  eafe  to  its  relentlefi 
•thoughts."  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that v  Frenchmen  longer  attempt 
to  deceive  the  world  by  their  projects  of  perpetiial  and  univerfal  peace* 
Were  fuch  a  meafure  either  defirable  or  pra6ticable,  it  is  not  from 
them  that  it  (hould  emanate ;  they  who  n^vet  were  the  authors  of  any 
one  permanently  ufeful  difcovery,  are  nowlikely  to  produce  what  i$ 
to  give  a  new  charafter  to  the  world  |o  the  lateft  pofterity.  The 
work  before  us  is,  indeed,  avowedly  borrowed  from  that  of  the  P/uf* 
fian  officer,  M.  de  Bulow,  on  the  modern  fyftem  of  war,  and  as  fuch 

*  merits  attention.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  v^rbofe  vo^Mnae,  which 
confifts  of  tedious  hifiorical  refle£lions,  fometimes  interfperfed  Wtth 
feeble  r^ysof  good  fenfe,  aims  at  fixing  two  points,  the  utility  of 
l|ugmentipg  and  improving  the  military  inftitution,  and  the  neceflity 
of  eftablifhing  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  whence  geneVal.and 
permanent  peace,  according  to  our  author,  mud  neceiTarily  refult* 
We  fliall  .fele£t  a  few  of  the  morq  judicious  reflections  thAt  are'/catter- 
ed  through  tbt  work»  which  is  not  very  fyftematic,  ahhough  the  au* 
thor  contends  for  the  importance  of  order  and  regularity,  pot  only  ia 
the  armjr,  but  in  ever/  department  of  life,    la  the  preface,  he  'ob« 
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fcrvcs,  that  "  It  cfinnot  be  too  often  repeated  and  provc<J,  that  ixieii 
can  neither  be  great,  happy,  ftrong  or  triumphant,  but  With  the 
fpirit  of  order,  method,  and  prudence;  and  that  enthufiafm  and  the 
ardent  viitues  have  never  produced  any  thing  durable,  as  they  fprmg 
from  the  paffions,  and  lead  dircftly  to  vice.  True  virtue  ha&  lis  fource 
1«it  in  rcafon/'  What  a  fatire  upon  his  volatile  countrymen,  who  fly 
from  paflion  to  paffion,  always  in  the  very  vortex  of  enthufiafm  and 
frenzy,  and  who  never  reafon  on  anyTubjcfl  or  in  any  capacity.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fa(Sl,  that  all  t1ie  French,  writers,  from  Rabelj^s  to 
Montefquieu  and  Condillac,  uniformly  endeavour  to  arreft  the  feel- 
ings of  their  readers  at  the  expense  of  their  reafon^  and  their  fucceft 
has  confequently  been  inpropordon^to  the  greater  or  kfs  capacity  for 
feeling  or  reafoning  in  man.  Take  the  arguments  of  their  graved  or. 
tnpfl:  profound  philqfophers,  not  excepting  even  Montefquieu,  and 
they  will  be  found  of  a  ftr.udure  and  weight  very  iimilar  to  thofe  in 
ufe  by  our  poets  ;  and  very  few  of  them  attain  the  dighity  of  thofe 
common  to  Milton  and  Young,  whom  we  never  think  of  confidering 
as  philofophers  like  Locke  atid  Hartley. 

But.  to  return  to  our  military  author,  who  defines  the  art  of  war  to 
bie  *'  ho  other  than  a  fyftem  of  attack  and  defence,  a  manner  of  afline 
all  at  OBce  with  unity  againfl  the  enemy  (faire  avec  enfemble  &  unite 
du  mal  a  Tennemi),    and  to  produce  diforder  among  them  fvftemati- 
cally,"     We  muft  pafs  over  his  obfervations  on  the  origin  of  nations, 
which,  however  confonant  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  have  little  to  re- 
commend them.     He  obferves,  indeed,  that  "  the  firft  civilized  na- 
tions'were  the  firrt  conquerors,^  and  the  firft  who  have  had  the  idea  of 
organizing  their  troops  after  a  reafonable  fyftem  ;"  hence  he  infers, 
'  that  the  enfemble  and  unite  of  his  fyftem  are  not  only  advantageous  and 
jjeccflary  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization  ;  but  that  they  are  congenial 
with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  alfoobferved,  that  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Grecian  armies,  although   undeir  another  name,  was 
very  nearly  thq  fame  a^s  that  of  the  Medes,  Aflyrians,  and  Perfians, 
which  was  purely  monarchial ;  and  that  the  republican  Greeks,  on' 
"all  great  occafions,  were  obliged,  to  adopt  the  monarchial  form,  as 
tending  more  immediately  to  defenfive  power  and  to  unity.     Laverne 
alfo  expofes  th'e  ignorance  of  thofe  who  talked  of  patriotifni  and  of 
^eir  country^  by  fhewing  h6\y  new  coriquefts  or  treaties  may  make 
|nillionS|  our' countrymen,  who  before  neither  fpoke  the  Tame  lan- 
guage, nor  lived  under  the  fame  laws ;  and  at  the  fame  time  feelingly 
laments  the  partition  of  France. into  departments,  ^s  the  certain  de- 
ilri|(9ion  of  that  provincial  fpfrit  fo  ufeful  to  her  armies.  ,  The  virtues 
top  of  the  Carthaginisms,  a'aiercantile  people,  are  more  juftly  apprer 
ciated  than  ufual  with  French  writers;  apd  their  national  fidelity  re- 
prefented  as  fucb,  that  although  their  citizens  were  often.entrufted 
>yith  the  moft  unlimited  power,  and  with  the  moft  unbounded  liberty, 
they  never^ouce  abufed  it.  Or  betrayed  the  true  interefts  of  their  coUTi* 
try.     We  cannot,  indeed,  fo  much  {approve  of  the  following  fcnti- ^ 
ment:  <<  Caiharihe  II.  this  extraordinary  vromau^  who  leaves  far  be- 
hind 
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hind  her  the  Scmirarnires,  Margarites,  and  Elizabeths,  marks  the  age 
in  RuiSa  like  Lyiiis  XIV.  in  France."  With  refped  to  the  parti- 
cular merit  of  Catharine,/ it  is  foreign  to  our  prefwit  Xubjeft,  but  we 
\vould  obferve  to  all  thofe  whofe  ignorance  or  cfiaUgnity  would  difpa- 
rage  the  very  uncommon  powers  of  Elizabeth^  that  it  is  much  eafier 
to  civilize  a  nation  furraunded  by  other  highly  civilized' poWers^  than 
to  elevate  one  above  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  all  the  oth^r  king- 
doms of  the  earth-       -  ^ 

To  thofe  who  admire  the  military  pro  we  fs  of  the  republican  gene- 
rals, we  recommend  the  obfervatioris  of  the  author,  who  clearly  fliews 
that  the  want  of  military  fcience  in  the  French  generals  in  1796,  by 
leaving  unreduced  feveral  ftrong  places,  near  fixty  leagues  in  tljeir 
rear,  was  the  caufe  of  that  difaftrous  campaign,  and  that  till  Luxem- 
burgh,  Maeftrtcht,  and  Mentz  fiirrendered,  they  could  never  drive 
the  Aulirians  acrofs  the  Rhine.  "^ 

*'  In  genera),  I  repeal  it/'  fays  he,  "  (hat  the  nacre  we  iludy  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Revolution  war,  the  more  we  (hall  be  convinced  that  die  number  tf 
nun,  i\\e  firodigious  quantity  of  materials  for  ^ar,  the  itrength  of  the  bafis  on 
which  it  was  lopported,  and  the  vaft  conception  of  the  plana  on  which  tb0y 
a6led.(aH  things  that  in  modern  war  are  the  primordial  fources  of  fuccefs), 
bavebefin  the  only  caufes  <}f  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  Frenclt 
armies.*' 

M.Xavernc  accounts  for  all  thefe  circumftanccs  by  a  reference  t6 
faSs,  that  completely  ftrip  tjie  republican  genefals  of  all  their  bo^fted 
laurels.  .Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  that 
apoftilion,  barber,  taylor,  or  village  fchool-mafter,  cari  in  a  moment 
be  converted  into  foldiers  qualified  to  command  armies,  as  ^well  at 
thofe  regularly  educated  to  the  profeffion.  The  numbers  of  the 
French  armies,  (we  have  been  .aflured  by  refpeftablc  authority^ 
tbac  they  amounted  to.  950,000  men  at  one  period),  the  author  af* 
cribes  to  the  levy  en  maJJ}' oi  Tin  increafed  population,  the  quantity  of 
materials^  to  twenty  years  continental  peace  maintained  by  Loui9 
XVI.  befc^e  the  revolution  ;  the  bafis,  to  his  favourite  principle  of 
unity  ;  and  the  plans,  he  afferts  with  much  plaufibility,  were  all  fe- 
Ie£ted  from  the  immaife  variety  found  in  the  bfSce  of  the  minifler  at 
war,,  where  projeS  after  proje<Sl  was  heaped,-  often  unopened,  from 
the  days  of  Loui$  XIV!  to  the  fell  explofion'of  the  Revolution*  It  is 
not  then  to  Carnot,  De  la  Croix,  Berihier,  fif<.  that  the  m^ritof  the 
miiitary  plans  is  to  be  attributed  ;  they. only  adepted  them,  ai^  afiu- 
laed  the  honour  of  tne^r  inveniion^with  the  famje  regard  to  honefty  that 
Wc  have  recently  feen  cxe^cifc*d  by^Andreoffy^  in  falfely  claiming  the 
merit  of  the  proje£lion  of  the  Ganal  of  Languedoc  to  his  grandfather* 
Thefcj  *ml  many  other  concomitant  fa£ls,  (hould^teach  us  the  necef- 
fity  of  cxercifing  the  higheft  d'-^ree  of  fccpticifm  refpeSing  the  quali-. 
ties  of  modern  French-^.en..  Tnrs  is  the  more  neceffdry,  thaft  it  has 
fon:^  been  a  national  mslJiim  with  them  to'repretent  themfelves  a^pof- 
tefliBg,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  which  the;  are  confcioos  to.be  moft 
deficient  in,  and  thus  by  the  empty  reputation  to  produce  even  a  more 

important 


important  political  effed  than  the  reality  would*  It^muft  he  (^onfefs- 
ed>  indeed,  that  their  fuccefs  has  hitherto  been  very  confidefable ;  yet 
we  dolibt  not,  that  in  a  few  ye^rs  ttiore  the  delufion  will  be  extin- 
jguifhed^  and  the  world  a$  perfcdlly  convinced  of  the  inferioVity  6f  their 
talents,  as  it  is  now  of  their  moral  turpitude.  The  following  reflec- 
tions offer  a  fair  reprefentatiort  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  his 
fubjefl,  with  regard  to  general  and  permanent  peace^ 

•*  Frederic  fought  for  feir-defeiice,  and  became  a  conqueror,  but  with  a 
wildom  and  mealure  that  charaderizjsd  him.     He  took  provinces  ufeful  to 
the  fecurity  and  profperity  of  his  {^ates,  and  was  careful  not  to  go  farther, 
even  when  be  would  have  been  able  without  danger.     Catharine  II.  more 
ambitibus,  fpent  money  and  men  that  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
the  interior,  and  failed  in  fome  of  her  projefts.     France,  during  the  revo- 
lution war,  fought  for  her  defence,  and  conquered  Europe.    But,  after- 
Wards  QVerfiepping  her  limits  with  the  fpirit  and'  deiire  of  conquell,  and 
having  no  more  to  do  on  the  continent  b*'ut  with  Auftria  alone^  notwitbiian^ 
ding  the  fuperiority  of  her  forces,  and  in  fpite  of  the  exaltation  and  ardor 
that  the  revolutionary  iiate  excited  in  the  minds  of  her  loldiers,  (he  has  been 
.able  to  do  her  enemy  no  other  injury  than  that  of  feizing  feme  provinces  which 
lAuHria  long  iince  could  no  longer  hope  to  retain.     As  an  indemnity  for 
tiiofe,  France  has  ceded  to  her  the  republic  of  Venice,  that  is,  much  more 
•important  to  tiie  a^tliat  fituation  of  the  Auilrian  monarchy.  .  .On  the  other 
hand,  France  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  German  Empire  from  grow- 
'       iDg  ft  ill  rounder  by  a  coniiderable  part  of  Poland.     Thus,  the  refult  of  this 
terrible  Uruggle  has  been,  that  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  territory,  Pratice 
has  comparatively  but  iittle  augmented  her  power  to  what  flie  was  before, 
and  Aufiria  has  feen  hers  nothing  diminiflied  ;  but  both  havelbfl  precious 
blood  sind  diflipated  millions.     So  many  memorable  examples  witi  at  length 
prove  to  Europe,  that  every  day  knowledge  and  civilization -con folidate  the 
l:)alance  between  the  principal  povvers,  and  will  henceforth  make  tttem  feel 
more  than  ever  this  truth  already  known ;  that  there  are  no  riclies,  piofp^- 
Tity,  or  real  glory  for  a  ilate,  but  a  perfected  agriculture,  a  grandcom-i^ 
merce,  and  a  great  population.    In  (hort,  if  the  inlereli  of  powers  require 
fome  conceflions,  fome  changes  of  territory,  thele  arrangements  may  take 
place  much  better  by  way  of  negotiation,  without  recurriug  to  arms,  which, 
during  the  two  lad  centuries,  have  ferved  but  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  £u* 
rope,  and  which  have  alvt^ays  been  finally  terminated  by  negotiation.     Ci« 
viJization  tends  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  war,  .and  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder was  favourable  to  the  introdudtion  o^umty  in  the  military  fyftem.   I 
nave  examined  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  obferved  fevefal  great  na- 
*  tions,  alike  informed,  codihterbalance  themfelves  by  apolitical  balance^  'of 
/which  the  aftual  military  fyftem  is  the  firmefl  fuppori.     On  this  view  of 
the  llate  of  things,  I  have  hazarded  the  conje^ure,  that  the  fpirit  of  cakm-* 
lation  and  combination  now  necefTary  to  prepare,  and  to  make  war  .with. 
fucccfi,  Qiould  lead  men  Q?vexy  day  to  forefee  more  and  mor^  its  inntility.  and 
/       by  confequcnce  to  no  more  engage  in  it.  »  ■  "Tlie  per^eciion  of  the  military 
arnlierefbxe  tends  to  produce  a  stagnation  of  arms,  and  io  this  art  cartied  to 
julast  dtgree  of  perfeclion,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  one  day  be  indebted 
i^^x  a  permanent  (tate  of  peace.     Superficial obfervers  will  regpard  thefie  ideas 
.as  illufory,  but  they  do  not  perceive  their  affinity  with  ibciety.    In  the  foan* 
dt:rs  of  priipltivu  Ibcieiles,  guided  by  a  divine  Kand«  &ith  was  more  fen^0 
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when  the  heart  was  more  innocent  and  ilmple,  fo  that  they  proceeded  by 
ways  direftj  fixed,  condant  and  unifbrm,  >  But  the  increafe  of  numbers^ 
and  confeqnent  dif^erfion  of  the  people,,  diftance  from  their  birth-places^ 
natural  wants,  and  pride,  altered  th^ir;  xnann^s>  fo  that  fome  b^ca(&e» 
demi-barbarous,  fome  totally  fo,  and  others  favage;  or,  what  is  fynoni^nous^ 
brutalized  :  whence  it  follows  that  the  lavage  fiate  has  fucceeded,  and  not     r 

£  receded,  the  flate  of  polifhed  (ociety,  from  which  it  is  jbut  a.  deviation, 
fence  too,  it  is  inferred,  that  men  wilt  grow  poore  virfuous  by  the  fain^ 
gradations  that  they  grew  vicious." 

It  may  be  true,  that  exceffive  vice  miift  cure  itfelf  either  by  (how* 
ing  the  indifpenfible  neceifity  of  virtue,  or  by  exterminating  its  guilty 
TOtartes.;  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  gpdually  increafed  in  France, 
from  the;  reftoration  of  learning  to  the  prefent  hour,  and  that,  during 
this  period,  we  (hail  in  vai|i  look  for  complete  and  accurate  concep- 
tion of  moral  reditude,  either  in  the  writings  or  alliens  of  French*, 
men.  This  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  and 
which  deferves  the  moft  ferious  attention  from  the  ftudents  and  pa* 
tfons  of  French  literature  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
they  frequently  pourtray  fome  one  virtue  with  a  lively  pencil,  but  it. 
is  invarrablyaccompanied  by  fome  latent,  deleterious,  vice,  that ren« 
ders  its  adoption  peftiferous  to  the  minds  of  youth.  Tet^maque  is  no 
exception  to  this  obfervation,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known 
fa£t,  that  all  l^rench  writers  defcribe  human  anions  to  vicious  mo- 
tives,  while  the  Englifh  as  uniformly  attribute  them  to  virtuous  ones. 
^ere  we  afked  a  caufe  for  fuch  mental  depravity,  we  (hould  reply, 
that  no  children  whofe  infant  minds  have  been  ilrongly  imprefled  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  are  ever  after  capable  of  forming 
perfect  conceptions  of  genuine  moral  reflitude.  We  fear,  therefore, 
that  our  author  is  fomewhat  too  fanguine  in  his  expe£lations  of  the 
progrefs  of  virtue  among  his  countrymen.  Before  the  true  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  be  weH  underilood  in  France,  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion muft  be  there  naturalized,  all  their  pr6fent  works  of  literature 
thrown  into  oblivion,  to  give  place  to  Englifh  works  of  education,  their 
violent  paflions,  levity,  and  reillefs  love  of  pl^afure.  and  ambition, 
rendered  fubfervient  to  reafon,  a  fentiment  of  true  honour  and  vera- 
city eftabli|3ied,  and  even  then  centuries^  will  dapfe  ere  the  morp  ex-- 
aljted  virtues  becomq  general  in  that  country. 

M.Laverne's  reafoning  on  the  advantages  of  the  French  fuccefTes, 
betrays  his  opinion  tha^t  his  country  is  juftly  entitled  to  all  her  neMdy 
acquired  territory,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  juHice  or  the  rights  of 
nations.  He,  however,  repeatedly  deplores  the  introduftjofi  of  "  any 
l^rinciple  of  exaggeration  whatever,  as  it  is  deftrudiive  of  the  tru^mar-^ 
tial  fpirit."  If  now  living,  what  will  he  fay  of  recent  accounts  of 
military  exploits  ?  For  the  prefent  we  fhall  notice  his  ideas  of  the  Ba- 
lance of  Power  in  Europe. 

.  **  The  comm^Qcement  of  the  1 5th  century  gave  birth  to  the  notion  of  tfi*' 
balance  of  Europe,  precious  and  falutary  idea,  that  ferves  as  a  bridle  to  (he- 
great,;  and  a  guarantee-  to  tHe  folaller  iiates.    The  invention  of  gunpowder 
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Jaft  con(oMdatc4  and  perFeclfed  this  balance,  by  obliging  even  the  armed 
fbrce  to  limit  itfelfto  certain  bounds,  which  the  nature  of  things  rendered 
it  impoffibfe  to  ovdleap.  The  force  of  circumfteiicesi  difpofed  without 
doubt  hy  the  hahd  of  Providence  it  (elf,  has  created  the  European  balance, 
the  moft  fubliihe  iriflitutibn  thi**.  has  e\'er  t^ken  place  for  the  perfedion  and 
happinefs  of  ihejiuman  fpecies.  This  balls  of  policy  being  eftabli(hed  for 
the  prof  peril),  ^fecurity  and  repofe  of  nations,  all  that  now  remains  to  be 
<!lonc  by  the  great  powers  of  Evnrope,  is  to  fliow  themfelves  fulpciently  in- 
formed and  magnanimous  to  put  a  b^id^%on  their  ambition.  The  ftaies  of  ^. 
Europe  cajinot  deftroy  each  other,  and  confeqaeritly  (tiould  hes(rk^  to  rfea- 
fon.  Since  that  I  have  refleded  on  the  political  Hate  of  Europe,  I  have 
sever  been  able  to  eomprehend  how  it  has  beeji  pretended  to  demonftrate 
by  rcalbning,a  necellity  for  the  rivalily.of  two  chief  (majeur)  powersj  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  neighbours.  I  can  indeed  conceive  it,  bat  by  quitfe 
other  motives  than  thofe  drawn  from  reafon.  I  (hould  rather  think  that  this 
rivalry  ought  to  exift  between  diflant  powers,  as  they,  experiencing  more 
obftacles  to  felf  examination,  can  dextroully  elude  the  infpe^ion  of  each 
other.  Hence  this  power  of  infpeftion  is  the  true  guarantee  of  the  equi^li* 
briuiti  of  balance,  as  the  fupport  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  the  ihother  idea 
and  regula(or  of  the  combinations  of  politics." 

As  v^e  have  extrafted  fome  of  the  author's  more  di{lin£l  opinions; 
on  military  and  political  ioftitucions,  we  ihall  naW  translate  fome  of 
his  Qon^mercial  ideas. 

"Where  a  Hate  has  not  fufficient  tnanufadlures,  even  in  con  fuming- fp-J 
r^ign  iperchandizes,  its  commerce  is  enriched  by  the  fale'  at  fecond  hhnd. 
Should  this  not  produce  £0  the  merchants  fortunes  like  thofe  of  a  great  ma- 
nufadlurer,  it  matters  not.  Society,  confidered  in  a  general  y^oint  oC  vievr^  , 
has  its  wants,  which  are  thus  fupplied:  it  has  merchandize  at  a  reafonable 
rate,  which  is  the  elTenttal.  But,  in  this  cafe,  a  Hate  will  .conftantly.  give 
aWay  its  circulating  medium  never  to  regain  it !  This  has  been  much  talked 
of;  but  is  not  the  folly  of  the  exclamation  felt.  A  flate  mud  ^nd  its  it> 
fources  in  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  abu'ndicince  of  its  produ^ions.  I 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fyftem  of 
pro.tedion  in  matters  of  commerce  is  bad.  The  richeft  flate  is  that  which 
unites  agriculture,  manufadures  and  colonies  in  aftivity.  '  A  nation  in  thil 
condition  can  lofe  nothing  by  the  flruggle  of  commerce  with  its  neighbours, 
and  migl)t4eave  its  commercial  affairs  atabfolute  liberty^  without  any  ethefr 
refult  than  advantage  to  its  internal  profperity.  The  freedom  ^im-pdttsi* 
tion  is  a  motive  of  emulation  in  manu&^ares.'' 

Thefe  fentiments,  as  well  as  many  others  difpcrfcd  through  this  Vo- 
lume, cxp»fe  the  narrow  policy,  the  pernicious  lat^^s,  and  the  grofs 
ignorance  and  incapacity  of  Buonaparte.  His  prohibitory  mandates, 
ignorantly  believed  to  be  aw  imitation  df  Englifhprot^cUng  duties, 
put  a  total  ftop  to  all  the  manufiiitures  in  France  Wfdrd  fix  rtiohtfes  of 
pea^e  had  expired.  The  effeft  of  the  anrHhilatingfyftem  of  Chaptal, 
the  tnedecin  mediocre  of  Montpellier,  is  a  proof  how  ill  qualified  doc- 
tors are  for  ^legiAator^,  and  of  covetmis  itMiitiot)  e&&mgpit8'~to1Va^ 
ruin.         ,  •'-  I'-- 

We  cannot  notice  all  the  opinioni^orM,  LaVt«i«'*lfltAxfe5tiifttf  ^* 
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prchchfive  of  almoft  all  the  mcafures  of  the  aflual  tyranny  of  France^ 
tior  all  his  arguments  for  peace,  and  the  neceiEty  of  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. ,  Many  oif  his  military  obfervations  are  more  valu- 
able,  as  they  are,  perhaps,  the  fckrlt  of  experience,  and  a  knowledge 
X)f  warfare.  He  approves  of  the  Gernfian  fyflem  of  having  biit  a  fmall 
fiumbcr  of  officers  :  four  to  every  hundred  men  he  confiders  fully  ade* 
quate  to  efFcM^:  eirefy  purjJofe  bf  which  martial  genius  and  heroifin  is 
capable.  ^Still,  howev^^  he  recurs  to  his  favourite  projedl  of  final 
|)eace,^  and  the  balance  of  power  5  and  it  muft^be  confefled,  that  his 
graud  argument  for  efFe6lirig  peace  l)y  the  very  meaps  that  have  hi*- 
therto  been  ufed  to  dcftroy  it,  acquires  fome  plaufibility  from  the'rei 
"IJetleSion  that  it  w^  war  tbat  firft  extended  civilization  over  Europe. 

*'  Tlie  enormbus  expences  of  war  at  prefent,  hecontends,  will  force  go- 
vernments to  fufpend  their  projeCls  of  cbnqueft,  and  thereby  prevent  th^ 
hecessiiy  of  war.  Every  day  tends  more  and' more  to  augment  fhe  empire  oif-- 
things,  and  diminifli  that  of  men  :  as  knowledge  becomes  more  general,  th^ 
individual  poffeifor  of  it  becomes  lefs  confequential*  There  are  naw.per" 
fons  vyhorejedl  the  pretended  glory  with  which  it  is  wifhed  lo  cover  bloody 
trophies,  and  who  affirm  with  confidence,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  im- 
prove than  to  overturn^  to  ameliorate  than  change,  to  be  protedor  than 
juafter/*        .      •  > 

The^uthor  concludes  his  wort  with  a  remonftrative  appeal  to  thf 
Dations  of  Europe,  in  behalf  of  injured  virtue  and  humamty,  in  which 
thefe  very  appropriate  reilei^ions  occur  on  the  deplorable  chara£ter  o^ 
his  countrymen «« 


<•  • 


'*  Your  libraries  expofe  to  the  dazzled  fight  the  (hInJng  garments  of  wif- 
dom  and  of  civilization;  your  laws,  manners  and,  cudom^,  every  wl]ere  dif- 
play  lo  the  aftoniftied  eye  the  foul  (hreds  of  barbarifm."—''  The  leaft  labour 
diQieartens  you ;  you  never  find  in  yourfelves  either  patience,  courage, 
iffoney,  or  arms,  for  a  longenterprize:  confiding  in  Providence,  that  halt 
treated  you  too  well,  neverthelefs,  ungrateful  and  outraging  it  unceafing- 
l/i  you  abandon  to  time  the  care  of  civilizing  yourfelves  1" 

The  great  improbability  of  the  author's  plan  ever  bein^  reduced  tp 
praSice,  renders  all  inquiry  rcfpedling  its  pra£licat  utility  of  little  im*- 
porcaqce.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,,  however,  that  much  as  he  h)|s' 
feid  about  peace  and  humanity,  h^  is  filjcrtt  on  the  grand  fcntiment 
that  ennobles  man«  the  principle  of  juftice.  The  idea  of  juftice,  in- 
deed, we  muft  repeat  it,  is  foreign  to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen.  Nor 
js  it  morally  poflible,  that  there  fliould  be  either  ju(Hcc-or  tnith. 
Inhere  there  is  neither  integrity  nor  fincerity.  It  is  no  Uk  impofliJ)ie 
fo  find  fincerity  where  it  has  became  an  uniform  principle  of  aSion 
to  idake  propodtions,  from  which  very  opppfite  conclufions  may  be 
(Iravs^n,^withouc.fubje£iing  their  author  to  the  charge  of  inconfiftency. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  general  afcendancy  of  the.  truly  Gallic  fpir it 
pi  douhU'dealing^  which  in'lefs  verfatile  cbaraSers  would  be  dcfigna- 
tcd  low  cunnings  we  ihould  not  be  furprifed  if  M,  La<rerne  Ihould 
jiublifli  an  ehge  on  his  Imperial  mafter,  in  ^hlch  he  would  dem  )n- 
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ftrate  that  his  ccndu£l  was  the  very  pcrfe£lion  of  hU  principles  6f  unity 
aod  balance.  It  is  noti  indeed  very  ;  improbable,  notwithnanding  all 
he  has  advanced  refpeding  the  importance  of  a  political  cqu'^librium, 
that  he  flill  wifhes  for  fuch  a  balance  only  as  might  be  fulpendcd  on 
the  arm  of  Imperial  France.     But  wc  fear  not  .the  arch-enemy   of 

,  mankind ;  his  rapid  exaltation,  but  indicates  his  perilous  fituation  an4 
eventually  inevitable  ruin,  which  promife  that  jufiice  and  the  infulted 
laws  of  nations  {ball  be  yet  reflored  to  the  injured  ftates  of  the  earth. 
The  author's  ftyle  is  dry,  prolix,  and  difaufiingly  full  of  Repetition  ; 
but  his  work  has  the  rare  mcfit  of  being  free  from  all  vulgar  obfce;iity 
or  grofs  immorality. 

Ic  has  been  faid,  on  emigrant  authority,  that  Buonaparte  ordered 

'  the  author  of  this  volume  to  the  Temple,  there  to  be  kept  on  bread  and 
water  till  his  fword  fhould  eftablifh  the  real  balancb  of  power  in  th^ 
Empire  of  Europe,  but  we  cannot  give  implicit  faith  to  fuch  repotts, 

Statifque  Ekmentaire, — Elements  of  the  Statijlics  of  France^  cortm 
taming  the  Principles  of  that  Science^  ana  their  Application  to 
the  Analyjis  of  the  Wealthy  Strength^  and  Power  oj  the  French 
Empire,  By  J.  Pcuchet.  Pp.  630.  8vo.  iss.  ,  Paris,  i8o^« 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

NO  fchemes  are  more  impofing,.  no  allegations  more  pompous^  no 
inferences  more  delufive  than  many  of  tbofe  founded  in  fpecu« 
latioiTS  on  commerce,,  finance,  and  populatioi^.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
furpriflng  that  numbers  .fhould  publifh,  and  flill  more  be  duped  by 
fuch  effufions.  The  talents  necefTary  to  a  good  fiatifl  are  alfo 
thofe  that  are  elTential  to  a  good  flatefman,  whofe  quicknefs  and 
depth  of  comprehenfion,  impartiality  and  flrength  of  judgment^ 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  facility  of  language, 
are  found  in  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  arduoufnefs  of  the  fubje£l  has  not,  how* 
ever,  prevented  many  ignorant  but  bold  fpeculators  from  proclaim- 
ing dilader  and  ruin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  fuccefs  and 
power  beyond  all  law  human  or  divine.  Some  have  malignantly  an» 
nounced  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  were  fpeedily  difappointed ; 
others  again  with  principles  equally  bafe,  and  opinions  no  lefs  erro- 
neous, have  reprefented  the  wealth,  the  power,  magnificence,  and 
glory  df  their  country  as  multiplying  beyond  all  calculation,  as  fur. 
paOiiig  all  eflimates  hitherto  known  in  the  annals  of  civil  fociety.  Of  , 
this  latter  clafs  is  our  prefcnt  author,  J.  Peuchet,  and  all  the  number* 
lefs  French  writers  on  what  they  have  learned  to  call  the  fcience  of 
llatlftics,  which  they  reluctantly  acknowledge  that  they  have  entirely 
borrowed  from  che  Englifh.'  When  we  remember  the  reception  that 
fuch  fpeculations  met  with  from  vulgar  credulity  in  our  own  country, 
?,nd  on  our  duriH-fttO  concerns,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  juftly 
appreciate  them,  and  to  expofe  their  fallacious  pretentions,  not  ortly 
to  the  minds  of  Euglifhmjen,  but  to  ev-cry  rational  being  throughout 
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th^  Cl^fiflbrt  world;  'That  th'efe  extravagant  and  falfe  exaggerations 
have  tantiibuted 'to  Create  and  aagment  not  only  the  imaginary  biit  the 
pjbyfieafl  -power  of  France  ca'nitot  be  doubted.;  atid  Frenchmen  have  lite- 
rally'A«jK%ir«?rf  their  country  into  a  confequeticethat  it  otherwife  never' 
could  have  attained,  and  which  even  yet  reils  on  no  rtibre  permanent  i 
bafis  than^y'ulgar  credulity.  ■  We  fliall  proceed  to  examine  the  work 
befbre  us,^  ivhich'is  but  an  abridgment  of  a  much  larger  one  on  the 
fame  fubjefl,  recently  publiflied  bv  the  fame  author,  aided  by  Herbin 
and  olheirs,  and  ifouran^lyfisand  obfervaiions  (hould  correft  the  wilful 
miftatements  of  thefe  writers,  our  labours  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
We  think  it- fieceffary,  however,  to  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  fotne  fa6ls  which  we  fliaH  adduce  refpefting  the  aftual  population- 
of  France,  and  affutc  thfenjthat  they  are  not  mere  fpcculations,  but  the 
rcfult  of  our  perfdrial'-jftatiftical  refearches,  during  the  late  truce, 
throughoit  the  departments  of  that  country  now  called  the  French 
empire.         ^     '  .      -    *  : 

M.  Peuchet,   after  V  lon^f  preliminary  dilTertation,  Tn  which  he 
a8Pe£ls  the  moft  profound  knowledge,  and  moft  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  fubjeft,  by  a  review  of  the  writings  of  all  preceding  authors, 
attempts  to' define  what  is  meant  by  the  yvordjiatijiic,  and  to  eftablilh 
it  as  the  name  of  a  particular  fcience,  by  diveftrng  it  of  all  extraneous 
mzftter  referrable  to  other  branches  of  legiflation,  coramerpe,  or  to-* 
pogr^phy.     "  It  iff,"  fays  he,  "the  fcience  of  the  real  ftrength  and  re- 
louTccSvof  a  political  ftate."     But  be  is  unable  to  give  the  true  etymon 
of  this  word,  and.knows  not  whether  it  be  derived  from  ^et us,  Jlater a, 
orjidtk^  although  he  has  "repeatedly  attempted  to  define  it  by  its  ety- 
mology.     The  author,  proceeds  to  divide  his  work,  at  firflin  eight, 
and  afterwards  in  ten  chapters.     On  tl^e  extent  of  territory,  its  divi- 
lion   into  tt/8  departments  and  1 1  regions,  organization  civil  and 
religious,  population  of  France,  produftions  of  the  French  territory, 
indiiftry  and  its  produQs,  commerce,  revenue  and  forces  of  the  ftate. 
The  firft  three  chapters  on  the  extent,  divifiOn,  and  departments  of 
the  French  territory,  are  purely  topographical,  and  contain  nothing 
p^articular,  excepting  the  moft  extravagant  exaggerations  of  fertility 
and  wealth,    and  the  moft  palpable  diminutions  of  the  amount  o£ 
taxes  and  rates  of  taxation.     Mr.  Young's  Tour,  in  the  prefent  as 
well  as  all  preceding  w^orks,  has  furnilhed  the  bafis  of  thefe  calcula- 
tions, which  give  the  following  eftimate  (p.  73.)  of  the  aftual  quan- 
/tiiy  of  agricultural  territory. — Of  ftrong  lich  foil  about  28,218,908 
arpents;  of  moors  and  heath  about  23,355,004  ^rpents;  of  chalky 
f^}^  13,544,904;  of  gravelly  foil  3,840,070;  of  ftony  land  19,016,^36';; 
of    mountainous   lancl   26,249,394 ;    and  of  fandy    foil    8.303,142 ; 
waking  in  al)    122,517,564  arpents,  or  nearly  153,146,955  Englifli 
acres,  four  arpents  being  about  fiv^  acres.     It  is  evident  that  this 
eftimate  of  the  number  of  arpents  or  acres  but  ill  accords  with  the 
fuperficial  dimenfions  given  of  France,  its  greateft  length  being  from 
the  Meufe  to-the  frontiiers  of  Spain,  250  leagues,  01^625  Englifli  miles, 
an^J  its  breadth  from  Strftfbourg  to  Breft,  210  leagues,  or  ^^^  miles.  In 
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a  fubrequcnt  page  (178},  the  Author  makes  tfae  pretent  territojy  of 
he  French  empire  to  contain  39,026  fquare  French  leagues  (or  about 
26,688^  Englifh),  which  amounts  to  128.103.000  arpents»  not  quito 
fix  millions  more  than  the  preceding!!  It  were  vain  fb  criticife  fuch 
efliroates,  as  their  defigned  deception  muA  be  fufficicntly  appairent* 
and  to  expofe  all  the  mineprefcntations  in  each  article  would  require 
a  volume  equal  to  that  before  u$.  We  ihall  only  obferye;  that  the 
true  quantity  of  rich  roil  in  France  does  not  perhaps  equal  one-third 
of  what  is  here  flated  ;  forae  pans  of  Languedoc»  Guyenne.  Poi3iers, 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  certain  di(lri£ls  in  Burgundy*  are  ail  that  can. 
be  called  rich  foils ;  and  there  is  almoft  no  meadow-bnd  or  rich  paf- 
tiire;  at  lead  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  country  confifts  of  very  light 
gravelly  land,  rocky  moors»  heaths.  under-MToods  and  Inrren  moun* 
tains.  It  is,  however^  neccITary  to  the  views  of  the  author  torepre-.. 
fcnt  his  country  as  extremely  fertile,  in  order  to  give  fome  plaufibi*  . 
lity  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  immeafe  population  as  he  is  pieafed 
to  fcatter  over  it.  We  pafs  over  his  topography  of  a  108  (perhaps 
they  rnay  be  (hortly  180}  departments,  as  contemptibly  fuperJicial  and 
erroneous-  ^^.  Peucbet  indeed  gives  to  Flanders  a  population  of  792 
perfons  per  fquare  mile,  which  is  only  384  more  than  Cbaptal  pub* 
liOied  two  years  preceding,  and  is  a  trifiing  augmentation  in  his  efti« 
mation.  The  general  refult  gives  to  France  a  population  (after  ad« 
tiiitting  feme  over  efiimates)  of  34i449t35t  individuals  on  a  territory 
of  32,026  French  fquare  leagues,  or  to  each  fquare  league  i|075 
2.3ds;  in  another  eftimate,  he  fays  1,093  i-sd  peri6ns«  who  payinifu 
r^a  contributtons^  on  an  average,  9  livres,  7  fous  (7s.  \oA.)  per  iiead«. 
In  fome  departments ihefe  contributions  exceed  30  francs  to  each  in*. 
dividual. 

It  may  be  neceJTary  here  to  remark  that  thefe  individual  canitibu^ 
tions  dire^les  have  been  egregioufly  mifconceived   by  many   people 
in  this  country  :  they   are  not  a  dividend  of  the  whole  taxes  levied    - 
by  the  French  government,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed,.  but  are 
a(mofl  all  of  the  nature  of  a  pole-tax,  which  every  foul  in  that  coun- 
try mud  pay  for  liberty  to  breathe  the  air,  over  and  above  all  taxes 
and  duties  on  the  products  of   indu(lry»  and  the  confumpiion  of  the 
necefl'ary  articles  of  life.     In  addition*  to  this,  however,  we  have 
another  tax  to  mention,  which  has^  never  been  eftimated,  nor  even  its 
cxiftence  ad>nitted  by  the  government,  but  which  is  very  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  clafs  on  which  it  patticularly  falls,  we  mean  the  expenoe  of 
pafiports  and  cards  ot  refidence,  which  are  neceifary  to  ail  who  have 
not  funded  property,  that  is  to  all  who  are  not  houfeholders,     Thefe 
C€rds  of  Jurety  and  of  xsjidcnct^  as  they  are  ufualty  denominated* 
which  were  ilefigned  to  protefl  the  individual  from  arrell  and  domici^  . 
liary  vifits  of  the^^wj  a*armes^  in  republican  days  were  given  gratis^ 
at  the  office  of  the  Commiflary  of   police  ;  but  fince  the  acceflion  of   * 
Buonaparte  centimes  began  to  be  demanded,  and  the  extortion  has 
continued  to  increase  every  day,  and  it  is  jiow  not  uncommon  to  de-. 
maud  10  or  la  francs  and  to  receive  ^  or  6,  for  ihe  renewal  of  a 
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card,  which  in  time  of  war  muft  be  had  every  month.  The  injufticc 
of  fuqh  a  difcretionary  tax,  which  is  levied  either  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  pay,  or*  his  courage  to  refufe,  may  be  eafier 
felt  than  defcribed  ;  but  its  annual  amoiint,  which  muil  be  very  con* 
fiderabre,  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  afcertaining.  Its  nature  and 
8£lual  exiflehce,  however,  fliould  teach  tbofe  who  murmur  at  EngliQi 
taxes,  fomething  of  what  they  wt^uldhave  to  pay  under  the  dominion 
of  Buona])artc. 

Th^  author  entertains  his  readers  with  a  chapter  of  140  pages  on 
the  political,  adminiftrative,  judicial  and  rHigious  organization  of  tlae 
departments  :  bufas  thefe  branches  bad  not  been  ivtperializcd  when  be 
wrote,  and  as  we  have  no  meafure  for  the  caprice  of  a  ruccefsfidly 
ambitious  lyradt^   we  imagine  tliat  our  readers  would  be  very  little 
amufed.  with  skXi  examination  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  cer* 
tainly  has  no  relation  with  ilatiflics,  according  to  M.  Peqchet*s  own 
definition  of  the  term.     The  fc&ion  on  pubii/:  inftrii6Uon  acknow- 
ledges, indeed,  the  a£luany  decaying  Hate  of  education  in  France, 
and  the  rapid  advances  €>f  worfe  than  Gothic  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity.    Buonaparte  (lill  levies  money  for  public  inftruftion,  but  he 
knows  too  well  what  will   better  fuit  his  perfonal  views  than  that  pf 
e^Mcating  youth,  in  confequence  of  which  there  is   not  one  fchool 
out  of  Paris  that  has  its  ftated  number  of  proteflbrs,  and  in  many  of 
the  lead  commercial  departments  O^ere  is  nut  a  fmgle  public  profeflbr  ! 
The  univerfal  penury  of  the  people,  ahd  their  being  forced  to  pay  for 
learning  whicVis  never  offered  to  them,  joined  to  the  covetous  rapa- 
city of  petty  fchool mafters,  have  put  almoft  a  total  ilagnation  to^the 
progrcfs  of  knowledge  in  that  degenerating  country.     Thefe  fafts, 
with  the  exceifive  fuperftiiion  that  is  the  natural  follower  of  infidelity, 
whilft  they  may  draw  a  figh  from  the  bofom  of  the  philanthropilf, 
ihould  teach  the  deluded  perfeflioriifts  how  vain  ivere  their  blind  fpe- 
culatjonSvon  the  iraprovertient  of  nian.     In  utter  defiance  of  all  order  • 
and  confillency,  of  which  the  author  boalled  in  his  preface,  he  ha5 
given  a  ,meagre,ourline  of  the  hiftouy  of  the  Univerfiiy  o|  JParis,  and  - 
of  the  revival  of  learning  in   the  14th  century,  with  obfervations'on 
the  different  plans  of  ftudy  and  fyllems  of  education  in  fafhion  from 
that  period  till  the  total  abolition  of  all   methods  at  the  revolution. 
For  this   devianon,   however,  ther<?  was  an  important  caufe  ;  it  af- 
forded M.  Peuchet  the  c^ccafion  of  artfully  affuming  to  his  country 
the  merit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  Italians^  in  the  13th  century.     Our  aftonilhment  at  the  addrefs 
\i'ith  which  Frenchmen  can  mifieprefent  fafts,  and  arrogate  to  them- 
felves  merits  to  which  they  have  no  juft  claim^  was  fuddenly  changed 
to  a  fmilc  at  the  following  grave  affertion,  '*  that  all  Etirope  ought   ' 
to'  be  ^ratejul  to  the  legiflators  who  1  e-eftabliflied  religion  in  France ! !" 
This  is  doubtlefsa  new  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  Europeans,  but  be- 
fore  it  bi;comes  payable  it  is  incun^ibent  on  the  author  to  prove  that 
|bey  have  alfo  eliablifhed  the  prin<;iples  of  common  Iionefiy,  and 
then  and  only  then,  'may  they  cjaipi  the  grateful  fuiFrage  of  plun4^re4 
MhI  Q^oreffed  nations, 
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The  chapter  on  Population,  of  all  the  compilations  that  have  ap- 
peared on  that  fertile  rubje6l,  appears  to  be  the  nloft  fuperiicial,  and 
the  moft  deftitute  oJ  all  fcientific  refearch,  or  originality  of  concep- 
^tion  that  has  yet  been  publifhed.     From  this  huge  mafs  of  extra6ls 
from  other  writers  we  (hall  briefly  extrafl  the  general  refultr. 

"  Th«  adlual  number  of  inhabitants  in  France,  according  to  ourauthor^u 
,34',97C.313,  or  in  round  numbers,  S5  millions,  diftributed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1093  3-32 Js  individuals  to  each  French  fquaie  league.      The  pro- 
portion of  births  are  as  1  to  25  or  2b\  of  the  entire  population:  one  fiflh  of 
'the  children  born  are  illegitimaU* :  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  popula^- 
tion,  ,as  1  to  132  2-3ds,    and  of  births,  4  to  each    marriage.     It  appears 
'that  in  the  fouthern  provinces  10  marriages  give  annually  44'  births  in  ths 
.  towns,  and  only  42  in  the  country.*     In  the  fame  region   it  is    admitted 
that  the  births  exceed  (he  dealhg  in  the  country,  i-28th;  but  that  in  the 
•  towns  the  deaths  furpais  the  births  1-1 2th  :  (a  circumflance  that  indicates  a 
•decaying  populatioVi).     The  average  number  of  deaths  annually  is  eflimated 
as  1  to  3o  1-lOth  of  the  population,  or  that  30  1-1  Olh  individuals  are  born 
for  every  28  3-lOlhs  that  die,  fan  eftimate  that  we  Q)all  prove  to  be  unfup- 
ported  by  fads).     For  every  20  female  children  born  there  are  21  malea; 
.but  the  deaths  of  the  males  exceed   thofe  of  the  females   l-19th,  not  in- 
cluding the  dealhs  in  the  army.     From  an  exa6t  enumeration  (fays  o^r  au- 
thor) it  refults  that  the  females  conftilute  9-17lhs  of  the  population,  or  33 
men  to  34  wom;en.     The  military  confcriptions  amount  annually  to  60,00O 
men, or  l-127fh  part  of  thecntire  population  fit  to  carry  arms,  that  is  to  fay, 
1- 1 27th  part  oi  the  marriageable  clafs  is  annually  annihilated  to  fociety  bj 
military  conicri))(ioii.     In  another  calculation  founded  on  the  moro/ational 
batis  of  M.  PomeMes,  it  is  admitted  that   1-I7th  of  this  clafs  is  every  year 
converted  into  Ibldiers,  without  includingthe  faiiors  and  marines.'' 

The  above  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  col  left  correftly  fron^ 
our  author's  incoTiererit  and  very  imperfeft  labours  on  the  population 
of  his  country.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  remember  that  all  thefe 
cftimates  are  merely  coloured  a  little  in  favour  of  political  views  from 
thofe  of  Necker  andPoraelles  made  before  the  revolution,  and  during 
the  moft  flourilhing  period  of  a  long  peiace  in  France.  This  faft  i.s, 
indeed,  ftudioufly  concealed  by  Nf.  Peuchet,  among  th# numerous  efti- 
mates  of  the  jrth,  gth,  ioth,  and  lith  years,  &c.  ;.and  in  one  in, 
ftance,  only  is  it  acknowledged  that  according  to 'Necker  the  nujnber 
"of  marriages  was  as  1  to  113  3-4ths,  when  at  prefent  it  is  as  i  to  ijsi 
ft-3ds  only.     Beginning,  however,  with  our  author  at  the  aftual  po- 
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.  ♦  This  prefumed  fact  has  perplexed  all  the  French  writers  on  population 
iince  the  revolution.  It  is  not,  however,  difficuJt  to  conceive  that  the 
hard  labour  to  which  the  countr)' -women  are  now  reduced  for  want  of  men 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  niufi  cbntribute  coniiderably  to  obllruift  the  opera*- 
ti'ons  of  nature,  and  confequently  diminilh  tfie  number  of  births.  There  is 
alfo  another  caufe  5  the  mifery  and  defperation  of  country-women,  who 
have  feen  all  their  male  relations  and  friends  torn  fbom  them  to  be  made 
foldiers,  have  often  impelled  them  to  the  horried  refolution  of  d^ftroying 
t\\  their  male  offspring !  Dreadful  to  relate,  they  ftilljuflify  th:s"monftroils 
^cl-ati  the  effev^  i>f'huniaH it;v   and  th^'ieiier  evil ! 
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pulation  of  Francajj^tbat  he  occafio^^lly  eAimates  in  round  number* 
9t  34' millions,  \yhich  zire^.xtended  over  a  territory  in  tbc  proportion, 
according,  to  Peuchet^  of  <  1093  1  3d  individla'$  to  each  French 
fquare  league*-  >Nec)iie;rA  vyholtr  aim  was  to  raife  tne  finfances,  exaig-* 
Jjciijitcd  the  population,  andXucceeded  in  1784  in  making  the  Fiench 
bplieve  ^ihat  th*  numbers  and'.refour-ces  ol  their  country  were  airaoft 
incalculs^ble,  ^nd  by  this  trick  on,  their  national  vanity,  (bon  filled  the 
treafury  of  France.  He  ga^ve  to  each  fquare.Ieagud  a  population  of 
916  fouls,  *  Pomelles,  'five  years  after  Necker's  eilimate,  calculated 
the  population  with  a  view  to  augment  the  military  levies,  and 
could  only  give  ^o^  fouls  (we  omit  fraSions  where  they  do  pot 
inaterially  cffeft  the  argument)  to  each  fquare  league;  At  th« 
fame  period  (1789)  he  calculated  upon  a  popukition  above  25 
millions,  of  whom  14  were  females,  and  11  males;  of  thefe 
males  not  quite  i\  million  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  even 
of » thefe  i-i7th  was  infirm.  Thus,  after  dedu6ting  the  number 
of  infirm,  of  nobles,  ecclefiaftics,  regular  troops  and  marines,  theef- 
fcflive  military  population  amounted  to  no  more  than  600,000  indi- 
viduals; jet^even  this  number  is  above  what  really  exifted,  as  the  per^ 
£ons  fit  to  be  drawn  annually  for  the  militia  amounted  only  to  358,814* 
Since  1789,  all  the  nobles,  ecclefiaflics  and'rich  merchants  have  been 
totally  cut  off,  notwithftanding  which,  our  author  makes  the  number 
pi  fouls  in  each  fquare  league  in  France  to  have  increafed,  during  ij 
years  of  war  and  the  moft  horrid  maiTacres,  from  905  to  1093  i-3d, 
or  above  i-^th  of  the  enjtirje  .population  :  a  calculation  at  which  even 
crediility  hcrfelf  would  revolt.  Yet  fuch  is  the  bafis,  fuch  the  r6al 
firength  of  the  commonly  fuppofed  gigantic  power  of  France !  We, 
have,  however,  oiher.data  to  prove  the  artful  deception  of  Frencji  fta- 
tifts,  and  to  eilablifl)  the  true  number  of  the  adual  population  of  the 
French  empire,  or  of  its  to8  departments.  In  1801  (the  moil  tran- 
quil year  fince  the  revolution)  Chaptal,  then  miniftcr  of  the  interior, 
publiflied  tables /of  all  the  births  throughout  the  republic,  which 
amounted  only  10955,977;  this  number,  taken  by  their  own  rule 
as  i-2^thof  the  entire  inhabitants,  gives  a  population  of  22,799,425, 
which,  with  the  eftimale  of  our  author  pf •3,145,293,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Rhiue,  Picdbont,  Genoa,  and- other  recent  annexations/ 
demonilrate  that,  the  real  Qumb^r  of  people  in  the  country  called  the 
French  empire,  is  no  mojre  than  15,944*7 1*8,  or  in  round  numbers  26. 
millions  of  fouls.  This  number,  We  have  both  moral  and  phyfical 
evidence  to  alFerjt,  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  truth,  however 
cpntrary.it  may  be  to  what  our  readers  have. hitherto  been  taught  tp 
believe.  It  is  even  demonftrable  by  another  procefs,  the  relative  po- 
pjalation  of  cities  and  towns  to  that  of  the  country.  The  Conftituent 
Affembly  made  liie  proportion  between  the  city  and  country  popula- 
tion as  1  to  3f  ;  M«  Bouvalles.Deibrofles  as  1  to  2  6-7ths,  and  M. 
Lavoifier,  as  8  to  17.  Although  we  are  well  aiTured  that  the  popu- 
lation of  |owns  isat  leaft^ne  third  of  the  whold^  nation,  we  ihall  takf. 
it  even  below  any  of  thefe  efliraates,  at  one  fourth.  The  tables  pub- 
l&ed  by  Heibinin  1802,  contains  an  enumeration  gf  all  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  have  more  than  io«o  perfons  iw 
the  territory  of  France,  including  the  Low  Countrifs,  \6ii  Bank  of  lh€  ' 
Rhin^,  Porentruy,  Geneva,  Savoy,  county  of  Nice,  Province  of 
Avignon,  all  except  Piednnontand  Genoa;  in  which,  fables  the  total 
llumbcr  of  citizens  rifes  onty  to  5,405,1 19*  This  numb^mahrpHed  by 
4,  the  proportion  of  citizens  to  peafants„  gives  a  population  of 
11,620,476,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  ifland  of  Elba, 
&c.  to  the  number  of  1,864,351,  make  the  aftuai  population  of  the 

^  Frenpb  empire;  only  23,484,81^7,  or  in  whole  numbers  14  millions 
of  fouls.  We  think  that  thefe,  fafts  fairly  deduced  from  the  ftate- 
ment  of  the  authors  themfelves,  muft  convince  every  reafoning  being 
that  the  enormous  force  of  France  rather  confifts  in  vain  boaftings, 
childilb  tears,  and  extravagant  lies,  than  in  real  phyfical  firength. 

In  taking  the  population  of  all  the  chief  towns  of  France  that  con- 
tain more  than  1000  inhabitants,  as  one  fourth  of  the  entire  popula* 
lion,  according  to  various  and  difcordant  eftimates,  we  would  not  be 
underifood  to  believe  that  the  tables  publilhed  in  1802  under  the  di-> 
leftion  of  the  miniflers  Abrial  and  Chaptal  are  correft;  on  the  con- 
tray,  we  know  tharraany  of  the  towns  (Bojirdeaux,  Merfailles,  &c.) 
are  flated  to  contain  at  leaft  one  third  more  than  the  truths  Yet  thefe 
fame  tables  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  and  commented  on  39' 
facred  truths.  But  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  in^ 
habitants  of  towns,  not  only  of  France  but  pf  this  country,  conllitute 

'  gather  W)re  than  one  fourth  of  the  population;  this  is  mbre  particu- 
larly the  flate  of  France,  where  the  people,  perhaps  in  obedience  to 
their  natural  dTfpofition,  are  all  affembled  either  in  large  towns  or 
villages  ;  and,  except  in  a/very  fefwdiftrifts,  efpecially  in  Languedoc, 
stndionie  other  parts  adjoining  chief  or  maritime  cities^  there  are  no 
farm-houfes,  nor  gentlemcnV  country-feats  toconftitute  «  rural  or  ag- 
ricultural population  as  in  this  country.  The  fpacious  and  che^rlefs 
champaigns  of  France  offer  not  either  the  ruftic  cot,  the  abode  of 
vmue,  induftry,  and  contented  health,  or  the  plenteous  farm-yard 
teeming  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  here  and  there  the  fatigued 
view  perceives  the  ruinated  village,  the  tottering  receptacles  of  pe- 
nury, filihinefs,  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  every  vice ! 

M.  Peuchet  ftates  that  in  cerTain  dillrifts  the  proportion  df  the  popu- 
lation to  the  annual  births  il  asi  to  283,  but  feems  to  depend  more  on . 
the  opinions  ot  Necker  and  Pomelles  already  noticed..  The  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  to  legitfmate  births  he'is  relufiant  to  afcertain,  and 
only  offers  fome  veryvague  general  allufions,  intimating  that  it  varies 
from  g  to  9  5  but  we  know'  that  in  many  towns,  efpecially  in  the 
South,  there  has  been  from  one  half  to  one  fourth  of  all  the  birth* 
illegitimate.  The  author  here  prefents  us.  with  a  proof  of  his  incapa- 
city  for  a  Jegiflator,  and  his  fajle principles  as  a  moral ift,  by  objeffing 
to  the  epithet  legitimate  children,  as  "tending  to  throw  on  the  others, 
a  perfonal  demerit,  as  unjuft  as  falfe  in  its  principle.''  In  this,  he 
confounds  legal  or  political  with  perfonat  demerit,  the  former  of 
AMbich  is  fo  eifential  to  the  preiervation  of  order  in  fociety«    T^i^crc 
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is>  Jjowever,  more  jpftnefs  in  bis  qbfery^tfciqns  fn  PuQfi:|fj^i^'$  n^r«r; 
r'lage-laW,  which  abTUrdly  prohibits  perfon$  of  io^£Q^  orf  vea  looy^arf. 
<5f  age  10  marry  without  the  previous  confent  oftl^eir  .parents  or  rel^. 
tion^  ;  and  this  too,  according  to  our  author,  even  were  ^hey  a}}  ^ta^j^^^ 
in  foreign'countrics !  This  is  no  dpubt  one  of  Buonaparte's  left  handc4. 
plans  to  foiler  morality.     When  the   illegitimate  children,   on  an 
average^  amounted  to  one  fourth  the  entire  births  during  the  period 
that  marriage*s  and  divorces  were  fo  eafily  effefted,  what  may  now  be 
expe£led  when  both  are  much  more  reAri£led,  and  the  former  efpe* 
cially  to  an  extent  never  before  known  \n  any  civilized  age  or  coun- 
try*    It  is,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  his   amibUious  views*  to 
have  intriguantes^  and  tb^  fearful  mind  of  a  cruel  and  jealous  tyrapt 
can  find  no  spies  equal  to  Jemmesjhutenucs  1    It  appears,  however, 
from  the  confeHions  of  the  author^  that,  notwithft^nding  the  facilities 
of  marriage  by  the  republican  laws,  or  rather  by  the  negation  of  all 
law,  iparriages  have  decreafed 'nearly  one  fifth  fincc  the  revolution  % 
add  to  this  that  at  fome  periods  one  halt  the  marriages -]termin?it«d  itf> 
iivbrce.     Thefe  fafts  are  fatisfa&orv  proof  that  the  births  either  lo-. 
gitimate  or  illegitimate,  could  not  have  increafed   fince   the   rcvolu.*^ 
tfon,,  as  all  the  republican  and  imperial  writers  attempt  to  aifert ;  for 
although  there  are  inftanges  in  France  of  won\en  rearing  families  pf 
3  or  even  4  children  all  by  different 'men,  yet  it  is  phyfically  certain 
that  concubinage  ^nd  indifcriminate  amour  muil  ever  dimini(h  the  total 
number  of    births  in  proportion  to  their  extent.     This  diminutioi^, 
may  be  efiimated,  from  the  examination  of  numerous  documents,  in 
the  ratio  of  from  i^ninth  to  ^\.\k  the  entire  number  of  births  in  the. 
A?te. 

Wkh  refpe6l  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  tb^a6lual  population,  our 
author's  account  is  extremely  confufed,  vague  and  inconfident.  Hq 
labours  to  prove  that  the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  and  quotes  Chap, 
tal's  calculation  of  the  9th  year  (iSoi)  in  whkh  he  eftimated  that 
they  exceeded  about  i-ninth;  but  this  excefs  of  births  is  much  lefit 
thari  that  of  London  every  year  ;kand  even  were  it  true,  which  wc 
know  that  it  is  not,  it  would  not  efiablilh  thetruth  of  the  fuppofed 
increafe  of  population.  Not  contented,'  however,  with  the  fuppofi- 
titious  eftimate  of  Chaptal  (or  rtiore  properly  the  proje6l  of  \i\sjemme\ 
artfully  contrived  to  ferve  his  political  vie^s,  the  author  endeavours 
to  eflabHfh'the  prefenton  tbepaft  proportion  of  deaths,  and  takes  iKe 
eftimate  bf  Pomelles,  who  wifhed  only  to  Augment  the  military  levies. 
From  that  eilimate  he  infers  that  the  births  of  males  exceed  the  deaths 
r-eleventh,  and  the  females  1  •twelfth  ;  total  2-23ds.,    The  falfity  of 


,  *  This  plan^is  alfo  favorable  to  the  augmehtation  of  Conscripts  who  no#^ 
Miarry  early  to  avoid  being  inftantly  dragged  into  the  army;  H  will-how« 
ever,  foon  effed  the  depopulation  of  the  country  $  and  it  is  a  cireumftance 
conloling  to  humanity  that  the  very  inilftfmenli  of  blood«thtriry  tyranny  iti^ 
variably  become  the  means  of  its  atder  fuia*       "*       ^ 
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this  inferienee  will  be  evident  from  the  followirg  declarationt     ''  In 
til  the  towns  of  France  the  balance  between  the  births  and  deaths  of 
males  is  abfolmely  the  fame  ;  but  in  the  country  there  is  one-ninth 
Aore.    ^As  to  the  females,  the  overplus  of  births  is  i-'/jih  in  the 
tbwns,   and    i-ioth  in  the  country/'     The   prefumed  overplus  oE 
Itiale9«'  according  to  ChaptaU  even  if  admitted,  is  only  one-ninth  of 
tfaree-foiirths  of  one  halt  i-i^th  the  entire  births,  and  does  not  amount 
to  half  the  number  of  foldiers  taken  annually  and  converted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy  or  debauchery,  in  other  words  totally  loft  to  the  purpofes. 
of  population.     It  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered  that  a  dedu6lion  of, 
f-24th  is  the  very  leaft  poflible  for  cafualties  and  emigrations*  of 
males  more  than  females.    With  this  moft  neceflary  dedu£lion,  wd^ 
fliall  find  the  peiiple  of  France  have  decreafed  and  are  decreafing 
much  more  rapidly  than  Englilhmen,  who  have  not  explored  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  coifntry,  will  believe. 

;  M.  reuchet  isftill  more  embarraffed  t6  conceal  the  very  extraor- 
^nary  number  of  femalest  in  proportion  to  males.     He  is  obliged  to ' 
acknowledge  that  the  number  of  deaths  of  males  is  much  greater' than 
that  of  females,  independent  of  the  lofs  in  the  ai^y,  marine  andf 
emigration.     On  this  head  he  has  /urnifhed' but  little,  and  what  he 
has  done' is  very  contemptible.     We  Ihalr  mention  fome  fafts  that. 
may  tend  to  illuftrate  this  point.     Mourgue,  the  only  French  writer 
who  has  attentively  obferved  fafts,  and  difcovered  a  philofophical ' 
(mind  in  arranging  tliem  (the  latter  has  been  improved  by  his'ftudy  of 
Bnglifli  authors  on  the  fame  fubjeft)  has  obferved  at  Montpellier,  the 
moil  fdtlubrious  part  of  France,  that  the  births  of  males  exceed' that 
of  females,  but  thatone  fourth  of  the  entire  births  die  the  firftj  and 
ohe  half  before^  the  jth  year.      Of  this  half  that  die  before  com* 
pleting  the  5th  year,  k-^ths  are  females,  and  3-5ths  males;  a  fa£l 
which  renders  the  number  of  females  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  males. 
The  fame  author  calculates  the  mean  term  ol  men's  lives  at  24  years, 
3' months,   if  days  and  8  hours:  that  of  women's  at  28  years,  j 
months,  i8  days  and  18  hours.     If  fuch  a  difference  exifts  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  wfe  cannot  doubt  it,  how  much  more  confiderable  mull  it 
be  in  the  lefs  falubrious  parts  of  France.  To  the  above  confider^tions 


*  We  might  here  mention  the  regular  emigration  into  S.pain.     In  180i, 
.  it    was    afcertained  that  about   110,000  men,    and   «000  women    ^er^. 
enrolled  by  means  of  their  pallports  in  that  Cf)untry  ;    and  that  many  more, 
had  fettled  there  for  life,  renouncing  their  claims  to  the  privileges  of  French 
citizens.     In  Portugal  alio,  are  greaUiumbexs  of  French  adventurers. 
'  f  In  aocounting  tor  the  decay  of  agriculture,  he  afcribes  it  in  part  to  *'  tfct 
Jiminutim  of  the  relative  population  of  males  and  females  in  certain  places  ;'* 
and  obferves  that  the  *'  lupprellion  of  the  convents  of  women"  has  rendered  * 
that  fex  fo  much  more  numerous.      Doubtlefs  this  is  a  very  fage  reaibn  for 
having  almoft  two  women  to -one  roan;  but  does  the  author  fappofe  that 
Necker  and  others  forgot  to  enumerate  the  nuns  / .' 

we 
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«we  (hall  add,  that  during  the  reig«s  of  terror  and  atheiCm,  above  thTcc 
years,  at  leaft  one  half  of  all  the  male  children  born  were  majfTacred. 
T'his  perhaps  will  be  deemed  both  incredible  and  too  horrible  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  yet  many  French  calculators  have  affened.  that  during  that 
j)e,riod  not.lefs  than  one' half  (our  ftatemcnt  is  only  i-4th)  of  all  the 
children  born  were  inftantly  murdered  1     It  oug^it  to  be  remembered 
that  infanticide  was  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  and  that  thofe  who  are  not 
perfealy  acquainted,wit]h  t,h^  real  charafter  pf  Frenchwomen,  ought 
,not  to  argue  from  what  they  knpw  to  ^,be  poflible  or  probable  in  thw 
country.     Taking,   therefore,,. on^  fed^lf  of  the  male   children   for 
three  years  we  have  i-Sth  of  the  wjiple  male  .inhabitants  cxtenni- 
jiated:  this  deduftion,  made  from  their  mill. ipQ?"  of  i»aka  in  France 
\. before  the  revolution,  leaves,,  in  round  numbers,  q\  iniUi<»os,>from 
which  fubtraft  three  (many  will  have  it  ^),  wUions  of  men  d^Hroyed 
h^  the  fword  and  guillotine,  ar\d  there  remair^s  in  the  ancient  terriioiy 
.   of  France  only  6i  millions  of  males,     fqjthis  welhajl  add  2  mitTions 
'for  the  conquered  countries, i.t];)at  gives  the  actual  number  of  themalfc 
inhabitants  of  the  country  now  called  the  French  empire,  8-|  or  at 
moft  9*  millions. .    As  to  the  female  inhabitants,  otit  of  the  14  mil- 
lions   before  the  revolution   (an  eftimate   nearly,  equal  to  that   oF 
Pomelles)  at  leaft  one  million  has  been.maflacr^d,,  and  nearly  3  havt 
been  added  by  the  conquered  countries,  that  carries  the  prefent  popu« 
lation.of  France  to.  16  millions  of  females,  and  9  of  males.     Of  thii 
'9,  after  dedufling  for  children,  old  men  and  dileafed,   it  will  no^be 
.poffible  to  fuppole  hiore  than  i>nc  capable  of  bearing  arms.-    Hence. 
;t  is  evident,  that  Buonaparte  by  a  levy  Yn  m<^e  in  France  could  not 
at  the  prefent  day,,  raife  above  a  million  of  cffedive  men  in  arm's*    . 

We  c(\uld  adduce  a  ipultiplicity  of  fafts  and  obfer^ations  to  pror«  ^ 
the'cbrrefthefs  of  this  eftimate,   but  that  we  have  already  extended 
|:his  article  to  an  iinufual  length.     We  muft,  however,  mention  wich 
regard  to  the  great  difparity  between    the  proportioni  of  the  fexes, 
that  we  are^  convinced  that  the  a6lual  number  of  feniiales   is  rather 
inorCy  and  that  of  males  rather  lefs,  than  what  we  have  here  flated. 
In  every  department  of  France  we  found  but  very  few  men,  and  al- 
ways abundance  of  women  cultivating  the  earth  and  emp'oyed  at  the 
fame  trades  and  labour  as  the  men  arf  in  this  country.     Of  the  very, 
fraall  number  of  children-there,  the  females  are  at  leaft  two  to  one  of 
the  males  every  where.     Families  rarely  exceed  the  number  of  tbretf 
children;  a^boy  and  two  girls,  and  between  th^  ages  of  thefe there 
are  generally    from  3  to  ^  or  6  years.   1  Notwithftanding.ihefe  fads^ 
which  are  .palpable  to  the  commonell  oblerver,  M.  Peuchct  has  the 
^emerity  to  rcprefent  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  at  i6|  millionJ, 
and  the  females  at  ij\.     But  we  have  before  incjicated  his  motives^ 
and  we  would  only  beg  leave  to  obferve,    that  artfully  exaggerated 
powek",  and  artificial  credit  are  important  agents  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  former  may  lead  to  real  phyfical  Orength,  aad 
4^e  latter  effefl  the  accumulation  of  the  moft  permanent  wealth. 
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We  omit  the  author^s  cndlcfs  repetitions  oT^thc  internal  wealth  and 
.commerce  of  his  country,  of  its  riches,  mines,  &c.  $cu  fabje33 
which  have  long  been  of  important  leririce  to  French  bopk-makers,  not 
one  of  whom  has  fufficient  ilrength  of  Aiind  and  rectitude  of  judg. 
itfent  to  difcufs  fuch  complex  diFairs.  All  th.it  he  has  faid  worth  read* 
itig  on  the  agricuUural^rodurts  is  taken  from  Mr.  A.  Young.  To  thofc 
/who  admire  every  thing  they  cannot  underftand,  we  would  reccrra- 
mend  the  perufal  of  the  ultimate  of  the  average  confumption  of  bread 
mod  meat  in  pounds  weight  in  Paris,  deduced  to  the  annual  quantity 
neceilary  for  every  individual  as  well  in  Paris  as  throughout  all  France. 
Tte  fubjeA  is  curious,  but  treated,  notv/ithftanding  the  work  of  Lavoi- 
sier,' in  a  fi»antifer  the  moil  fuperficial  and  uninterclli^.  The  abthor 
in  the  midft  of  all  the  fplendoui'  of  French  manufactures,  (j|)Icndid 
indeed,  at  the  Leuvre  and  on  paper)  is  obliged  to  confefs  that  the  hat** 
nanufa^ries  are  almoft  totally  annihilated  in  France.     We  are  next 

Jrefented  with  fomething  that  afie3s  to  be  a  hiftory  of  watch-makiDgi 
Ut  of  which  the  author  evinces  the  moft  confummate  ignorance.  H( 
gravely  obfervet  that  *•  France  is  generally  confidered  asthe  cradle  off 
"wat^h-making/^  but  in  the  next  line  informs  us  that,  in  1718,  when 
it  was  propofed  to  efiabUQi  a  manufafiory  at  Verfailles,  it  was  necef- 
iTary  to  bribe  EngliOi  workmen  to  go  to  FrafTce  and  fettle  there.  It  is 
alfoafierted  that  French  watches  have  now  '•  attained  a  point  of  per- 
fection alrpoft  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in  elegance  and  exa&Uudt, 
mai/uperior  in  JpHdity:**  Poor  l^euchcu  Jbliaity  is  the  very  laft 
•'  property  that  you  Oiould  have  beftowed  either  on  ypur  countryiBCn  or 
their  handiwork  I  With.equal  accuracy  has  he  eftimated  the  quantity 
of  fpecie  in  Europe,  in  which  be  fuppofes  that  the  fpecie  of  this 
country  amounts  only  to  60  francs  (f  os.)  to  each  perfon,  while  that 
of  France  cofnes  to  69 J  francs !  He  admits,  however,  that  the  con- 
iributions  diredeSy  the  pole  taxes,  amounted  laft  year  to  ia|  francs,  or 
}#s.  6d.  each  perfbn,  independent  of  all  the  enormous  duties  upoa 
every  article  ot  neceffaries,  food  and  raiment,  as  well  as  luxuries. 
But  we  are  fick  of  the  ignorance-,  tVie  wilful  mirreprefentation,  and 
direft  falfehoods  with  which  every  page  of  this  work  abounds.  The 
world  certainly  cannot  Jong  be  deceived  by  fuch  weak  but  hitherto 
too  fucceftful  fchemes  to  fubjtigate  Europe,  by  boafting  of  really  ^o(^ 
feiling  the  power  and  influence  which  they  hope  by  this  artifice  to  ob- 
tain. Formerly  Frenchmen  calied  themfelves  the  moft  ingenious  peo- 
ple, the  inventors  of  Europe  ;  they  arc  now  generally  known  to  be 
the  leaft^fo  :  they  alfo  affeded  to^be  the  moft  humane,  they  .are  novv 
utiequiyocally  the  moft  favage:  they  at  prefent  proclaim  their  unli- 
mited political  power,  but  a  nation  funk  in  the  groffeft  vices  muft  be 
found  to  be  really  deficient  both  in  phyfical  and  memal  force. 
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JttOiltef  it  l^Emplh  Prahfais^  par  unf  SocUtt-de  Qens  de  Letins  •  rt^m 

gies  par  R.  JDie^Beaunoir'et  A.  H,  Damfmartin,     A  Parit,  et'i' 

Str^ftjoyrgv  i,  1805.     ToiDc  L  Premiere ^nnec; ,  Pr,  5487  8vo. 

:Jnn4is  ^'ty  ,Frmch  Empire ^  fc^r,  fcf^.     Vol,  I.  ^        ^ 

IN  thcV|;r^^de  below  the  hiflprMh  ftapd^  the  ^nalift..  While  it  it 
tne  duty  of  the  one  to  relate, witfi  propriety  and  dignity  lhe<QOCui-f 
rengeS'Of  the  ejjoch  which  he  propofes^to-  iJl^ftfjkte,  to  exhibit  wfth 
fidelity  ^nd  dillin£lnefs  theibte  of.  focie^y  during  the  various  perukfap^ 
of  hi$  hi(lorji|,  ^nd  to  (Jifpiajr  with  rincerity  and  (kill  the  motiveov  thir 
caufes,  atid  the  confequences  of  the  events  \yhich  be  |record9|  it  isbitr 
privilege  toacforq  the  fobri^ty  of.his  n%rrative  with  ffrikiftg  and.weU«»: 

,  (ketchcd  jpoirtraitsy  and  to  embeimh]|tj»ith  bold. and  vivid  pidures.:- 
and  it  is  his  object  to  expand  the  mipd  by  the  grandeur  and.  {pkAbr^ 

.  inity  of  his  conceptions,  to  inforni  it  by  the  corrednefs  aod  Ibuikki 
n'efs  of  his  opinions,  to  edify  i|:  by  .^he  ^cufen^fs  and  ener^pf  hif^ 
reafonings,  to  enrich  h  by  the  togenuity  and:  the  profoundnefs  of  bi% 
refIe£lions^'  to  enlighten  it  bytge  redlicude  and  the  wif4om  of  hi?  de-? 
icifions,  to  exalt  it  by  the  purity  of  his  principles^,  to  pleafe  it  by  the 
fimplicity  of  liis  tafte^  to  charm  it  by  the  elegance  of  his  lafiguagc^' 
and  to  captivate  it  by  tne  eloquence  of  his  ftyle.     To  the  aniuilift  be^ 
longs  the  buoibler  ta(k  of  providing  materiaU  for  the  Ubours  of  thcL 
hiftorian.  ^It  is  his  province  to  record  with  tbf  uttnoft  exa^nefs,  with  ' 
the  ftri(9efl;  impartiality^  and  in  a  manner  fo  piam»  (b  clear,  and  fa 
diftinft,  that,  they  can  never  be  mifunderftood,  all  the  fa^s  whid^ 
have  taken  place  during  the  tefih  affigned  to  his  work :  he  muft  4e-> 
fcribe  wit4i  minutenefs  the  circumftances  vvhich  attended  their  occur* 
xence,  becaufe  it  is  only  by  fuch  explicit  details  that  a  C(^plet*  kifiow- 
ledge  of  their  charadler  is  to  be  obtained  :  he  mu^  preferve^with  care* 
aH  authentic;  and  official  documents,  both  public  and  private,  which; 
relate  to  matters  of  general  concernment^  becaufe  it  is  by  declaratiQn% 
of  that  kind  that  the  motives  and  obje^s  of  a£lion  are  to  be  difcovered  ^ 
In  alf  cafes  of  doiibt,  uncertainty,  or  difpute,  he  mud  compare  the 
contcadi(9ory  teftimony,  examine  thp  evidence,  and  decide  upon  the^ 
truth*  As  his  purpofe  is  jto  enable  pofterity  to  form  a  juft  and  accurate 
cftimate  of  his  own  times,  he  muft  tranfmit   to  them  every  thinjj; 
cflential  to  elucidate  the  ftate  of  man  and  of  fqcietyi  for  this  purpofe 
he  muftmark  all  the  changes  in  politics,  religion,  n^ors^ls,  and  man-> 
^'er«  ;  he  muft  note  all  the  improvements  in  the  fciences,  and  in  the' 
ufeful  and  agreeable  arts ;  and  he  muft  particularly  obferye;  the  grada- 
tioas  in  the  progress  of  language,  becaufe  it  is  by  thofe  that  future  ge-* 
nerations  may  difcern  the  advancement  or  the  debafement  of  tbehuman 
mind.     Opinions  and  judgments,  except  upon  matters  of  fa£l,  are. 
not  required  of  him  :  his  office  is  confined  to  the  colle<3ion,  arrauge- 
nTcnfi  and  prefervation  of  whatever  may  contribute  to  convey  to  after* 
ajges  the  means  of  obtaining  a  contplete  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 

~  ]kl^efent  time^  ai;id  the  matsiiak  for  forming  a  faithful  pidujre  of  tne 
;  prefent  . 
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prefcnt  fiate  of  mankind.  Thpugh  he  requires  left*  Tfylendid  ta!et)t^ 
tfato  tboq  Ajftorian,  his  intellectual  attauimentsand  his  cnental  powerr 
ipuft  be  gF  a  l^igh  and  fuperior  order.  To  liberal  and  enlarged  views 
he  mu{l'a()d  folid  and  epct^nfiye  information;  to  a  foond^and  vigorous 
onderftanding,  unwearied  vigilance,  and  Mnceaftng  induftry ;  and  to 
ta'AiviiiQible  loVe  6(f  *«ruth,  ajuft,  difSrfmihating,  and  almoft' unerr^ 
ingjudgntfeitt.' 

.  :It  is  gftieraUyt  fopp^otfed,  that  works  of  this  clafs  need  bnly  thp 
miad  of  a'comitioii  drodgfe',  tyho  tan  compile  whole  volunics  of  hif- 
tDtVyWith  the  aid  of  a  file  of  ne^fpap^ris  anid  a  pair  offciffars  ;  and  it  * 
ttxaStht  Qonfefled,- that  an  examtnatfon^ortbemerk  of  m6(l  corApila- 
tW^^s'cttlculated  t(^  ftrengthen  this  mrftalcen  opinion.    The  pub  I  r«. 
'IhouldtecolleA;  hbWcver,  that  thfeprefs  is,  to  thfe  titter  degradatioU  * 
olUvterfe;,  excluff^ly  drtder'the  dontrioul  of  book  fellers,  Wha  too  ffe»* 
qilcntly  bave  no  other  objcft  in  view,  by  the  publication  of  IjMoaks, 
liiit  the  ild?ancement  of  their  own  fortunes  ♦^     Books  are  printed, 
got  to  diffeminate  information  •  among  ih^  community,  but  to  bring 
gttincai  into  thecefFers  of  the  venders ;  and  the  bulk  of  miinkind^' 
Whorn  pUrfuits  h^Ve  congenial  with  their  own  felfifh  difpofitidn^  have, 
tendered  indWFefeht  to  literature,  purchafe  them,  not  for  the  know- 
kdgeWMifh  they  contain,  but  to  fill  the  (helves  of  thofe  great  libraries 
which  thef?r  vanity -has  prompted  them  to  form.     Books,  therefore, 
sis  they  are  no  longer  piilliQied  or  purchafed  for  the  fake  of  their  lite- 
Al-y^Mtolleftce*  begin  to  be  eflimated  by  the  value  of  the  paper,  the  • 
jJi^ting,  and  the  binding  : — fo  many  pages  for  fo  many  (hillings.  The 
cfafty^bookfeller,  eager  only  for  gain,  turns  this  folly  of  the  public  to 
hii^difrnaidvantage,  and,  by  the  very  condu£l  which  he  purfues,  ren- 
deri  it'[5crpet^al.     It  is  no  longer  necefTary  for  him  to  feek  for  men* 
#fgcniu5'af!d  talents,  whofe  diligent  fludy  and  whofe  extraordinary* 
merit  it  would  be  neceffary  for  him  to  reward  with  rather  more  libe-' 
^  wHty  than  he  does  the  labours  of  his  printer  or  his  binder  :  a  crowd^ 
of  low  fellows,  whom  the  incorrigible  fluggifhnefs  of  their  difpofitionr 
has  linfittcd  for  every  other  trade  to  which  they  have  applied,  ftand 
*eidy  al  his  door,  and,  willing  to  adapt  themfelves  completely  to  hi^^^ 
mrp«»fes,  exprefe  their  rcadincfs  to  make  books  for  him.  by  the  (heet« 
ly  this  juggle  it  is  that   the  public  is  impofed  upon.     Thefe  book* 
makers,  who,  perhaps  of  all  men,  are  the  mod  ignorant  and  the  moft 
impudent,  fet  down  to  their  labours  like  taylors  or  (hoemakcrs,  and, 
equally  provided  with  tools,  cut  up  their  materials,  put  them  together. 
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*  To  this  there  are  exceptions.  Among  tbe  bookrellers  of  the  pr«fent 
time,  there  are  feme,  both  in  Great  Britam  and  upon  the  Continent,  who, 
to  ai!  rncorruptibfe  integrity  and  aft  honourable  liberality,  addataide  for 
letters,  and  a  zeal  for  .the  interefts  of  learning  j  and  were  We  not  retrained 
by  motives  of  delicacy  to  their  feelings,  we  could  mention  the  names  of 
fnme  whom  Horace  v^ould  have  been  proad  to  rank  with  the  Socii  andi 
Qttiniiiiaa  with  his  favou^^ite  Trypho. 

and 
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and  fi|*ft'ttSi' job.    With  fuch  convcradnt  inftrumerits  as.thefe^  th« 
)>r6rs  Is  rendered  completely  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  the  trade; 
The  bookfeller,  by  a  little  forefight,  may   always  be  ready  with  his 
iiip|)Jy  ffef  the  leaRm-;  becaufe,  having  fettled  the  form  and  fize  of 
the  work  which  hfe*  propofts^  to  publish,  he  has  only  to  diyide  the 
numher  of  pages  which  it  is  to  cohtaii^  bv  the  number  which  the^e 
]iook-Mtik6rs  can  turn  butih  a  day,  and  he  has  the  exad  nuoibet  of 
daysorn^ORths  which  it  wiH  require  ta prepare  it  for  the  prefs*    Li- 
terary'coin  pofUion  beifl?  thus  madcf  dependent,  not  on  gepius^  of 
fciciice,  btirupori'thetfexterity  of  the  fingers,  13  rendered  completely 
Z  mechaftical  aft*;  theireward  which  is  duetto  the'  exertions  of  mei)  of 
YeaLttflents  «.i8'beftowfed'*iipon  the  adroitnefs  and  induftry  pf  theft  mi* 
liufadurcrs  J  and  the  public  tafte  being  corrupted  by  this  Acver-cpdin^ 
fuccefEo<i  of  falfetnodels,  the  commupity  at  lar^e  b^comes^tWp  will-* 
iofi;  dopeof  tht  rapacity  of  thefe  bafe  and  fordid  knavesJ';, It' is  timcj 
bowever,  that^this  odious  and  difhono^rable  traded  fd  ^if^raceful  id 
learning,  ~a>nd  fo  injurious  t6  the  public;  Wettf  aboliflied;     It  is  the 
porvinceof  aeritic  tgf  watch  over  the  admiriiftratTDn  of  letters,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  put  ^  ftop  to  fuch  fhamelefs  iiiiquijty  ;  and  though,  frotii 
various  caufes,  we  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from  attending,  witH 
proper  rigilance  and  with,  neceflary  rigour,  to  this  important  part  of 
our  charge,  we  now  warn   this  groveling  tribe  of  impoftors,  th^^ 
henceforth,  we  will  ftbt  our  faces  ^gainft  thehr  baneful  practices j  that 
we  will  ftrip  them' of  the  delufive  garb  which  has  fo  long  hiddch.thcir 
ftupidity  from  the  World,  and  hold  them  up  to  that  indignant  coa*' 
tempt  which  mankind  has  always  fo  liberally  beftbwed  upon  ignos-* 
rant,  unprincipled,  and  imptident  pretenders  to  literature: 

Let  It  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  thefe  obferv^tions^  which 
the  mention  of  the  book-making  fraternity  has.  drawn  froiiv^s  (Etiit 
Applicable  to  the  editors  of  the  work  n<QW.  l9^or<e  i|s ;  :0n.the  contraf)^^ 
we  are  willing  to  bear  teilimony  to  the  refpe^ability; of  their  literar3i;i 
cHara£ter.     The  principal  direaor  of  the.undertakinjg,  M^  -de  Beau^ 
tioir*  is  kntDwn  a^  a  man  of  fome  genius,,  of*  no  little  taAe,an[d  of 
conftdefal^e  information ;  and  his  aflociate,  M.  Dampmartin,  has  ac^ 
quired  fame  reputation,  as  the  author  of  feveral  works  offecondary  , 
importance,  which  he  has  pubiiflied  upon  various  occafions.     W6 
fpeak  here  only  of  their  reputation  as  .men  of  letters:  of  their  noli* 
rtcal  opinions  we  know  but  little,  arid  that  little  we  cannot  honeftly' 
fiommend.     They  profcfs  a  ftrong  attachment  to  monarchy,  and^o. 
an  energetic  gWerriqfient ;  but,  from  the  grofs  adulation  which  they  la- 
vifli  upon  jBuonaparte^  to  whom  no  man  of  an  upright  mind^  whs^tever  ^ 
may  be  his  opinions^'  can  pay  homage,  we  are  compelled  to  believe. 
.  t^at  this  eulogium  uppn*a  vigorous  adttiiniftration  is  intended  only  as  ^ 
a  compliment  to  his  tyranny,  and  that.it  arifes   from  that  meannefs^' 
of  chara£ler  whichi  having  no  fettled  opinion  of  its  own,  ea2;erly 
embraces  that  which  appears  moft  likely  to  promote  its  i^tJreiis^o^" 
from  that  fervile  pliancy  ofdifpofltion   which,  with  equal  zeal  and 
with  eqtial  fincerity,  always  praifes  the'ruling  power.-    We  wlfh  not* 

t« 
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to  judge  with  undine  feverity ;  but  we  muft  candidly  avow  our  ttptnioii 
^tfxi  though  it  it  not  very  honourable  to  their  iotegrityi  we  think  it 
fuQ^i  as  their  coadu£l  fairly  and  (uUy  juftifies. 

This  work,  it  /eenas,  has  been  long  projected;  but  th^ editors^ 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  its  execution,  pollponed 
it  until  time  had  matured  their  judgement,  and  until  the  (lormsoitbc 
revolution  had  fublided  \  and  they  now  qhoofe  for  its  commencement 
*^  the  egoch  when  France,  ihihing  with  a.  new  ff^Jendour^  rifes  froth 
the  midit  of  heaps  of  ruins."  Senfible  of  the  magnitude  of  thetaft 
which  they  haVe  undertaken,  and  difliflent  of  their  own  powers,  tbe^ 
<ntcr  upon  it  with  a  determination  to  fpare  no  pairns  to  accomplifli'i^ 
,and  with  a  modeft  hope  of  fuccefs.  In  **  the  prelimin^iydifcburfe^'f 
and  **  Introdudlion,"  which  are  prefixed  to  the  work,  they  have  fully 
ftated  the  obje<%  of  their  annals,  the  manner  in  v^hich  they  will  be 
compiled,  and  th»  means  which  they  poffefs  of  rendering  them  wortbj 
of  the  public  patronage.  We  have  extracted  ttfofe  paflages,  in  whicj 
tbefe  ftatementii are  contained  ;  andinwhiph  the  reader,  if  he  poffibft 
onJy  a  moderate  (hare  of  fagacity,  will  difcover  a  fufHcient  indication 
of  the  principles,  the  fentiments,  the  views,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  editors,  to  enable  hini  to  forefee  the  exa6t  degree  of  merif  which 
the  work  will  polTcfs.  For  our  own  parts,  though  we  are  not  accuf* 
tomed  to  judge  baflily,  or  without  fufHcient  evidedce^  we  confcfe 
that  the  **  Preliminary  Difcourfe"  and  this  **  fntroduflion"  have  lb 
far  decided  our  opinion  upon  (he  fubje^,  that  we  (hall  be  wholly  (lif« 
'^appointed  if  the  compilation  of  theie  volumes  of  Annals  (bouid  h| 
•gond^iSt^d  with  a  fu^ienc  regard  to  truth  to  anfwer  any  of  the  pur^ 
pofes  for  which  we  think  that  fpec{e$  of  wYlting  is;  intended.  ' 

;  «*  My  purpofe,"  fays  i/i,  de  Beautioil*  (Peel.  Dif.  p.  xii.),  "  in  wnting  my 
Annals  is  not  to  iet  myfelf  upas  a  judge  of  nieti  and  events;  >hut  to  paint 
Ifie^one  fuch  as  they  ak-e^  and  to  relate  the  others  a$  they  have  happened; 
9^,  in  (hoTt,  to  reTemble,  in  every  tbing>  the  portrait  which  La  Harp^ 
bas  drawn  of  the  hiilorian  of  Ute  twelve  Caefars :-— - 

'  Sfwtoiuus  is  fcrupulou^y  «xad,  and  tirbrottfly  mathodioai.  He  oifAii 
nothing  which  concents  the.  mah  wbofe  lite  he  writes.  He  relates  every 
Uiing,  out  he  paints  nothing.  He  is  properly  an  auecdotift,  if  I  niayuw 
t{ie  expreiHon,  but  very  curions  to  be  read  and  to  be  confulted.  We  uiugli 
aU  that  attentiotv  upon  which  he  piques  hlmfelf,  to  the  moit  trivial  things  ( 
but  frequently  we  axe  not  forry  to  find  it.  If  he  mentions  hear  fa^f  b% 
aoes  not  vouch  for  them.  If  he  abounds  in  details,  he  is  fober  m  re» 
flo^Ions.  His  fol6  province  is  that  of  narrator.  From  his  indifference  arifc4 
^  well  founded  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  impartiality  •  he  neither  loves  nor 
bates  perfonaily  any  of. the  uaen  of  w^om  he  fpeak«s  he  leaves  it  to  tha 
rMd^r  to  jadge  them.     . 

*'  May  I  refemble  thi»  portrait !  For  that  I  wilf,  at  kaft,  exert  my  cndea* 
Vpurs,  £^nd  that  will  bound  all  my  ambition.  - 

•*  I  muft>  however,  pay  to  my  co-operators  nw  tribute  of  acknowkf*** 
went,  ^,  Di^mpmarttn,  auJh^r  of'the  biiiory  of  the  Rivalry  of  Cartbaf^' 
aij'l  RoinJ,  has  undertaken  the  moft  ungrateful  part  .of  my  work,  fiofow 
Icommenbed  the  An^Is  of  th^  Empire,  it  vias  ueceiTaiy  to  ^Vf  a  knof* 
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,  -ledge  of  the  French  froit^  their  firft  eftablifliment  among,  the  Gauls  to  the 
preiefit  tinde  ;  to  elucidate  the  earlier  ages,  and  to  exhibit  the  long  train  of 
King^  who  have  occupied  the  throne,  and  havegiveri  to  France  the  firft  rank 
^mong  the  powers  of  Europe.     His  fummary  appears  to  me  (o  have  com- 

^  ^pletdy  fulfilled  this  difficult  tafk. 

'*  It  was  not  lefs  eflentiahto  make  known  the  pofitive  ftate  of  France 
.at  the  raonvent  when- Napoleon  exalted  it  above  all  other  empires.  It  wa« 
therefore  necefTary  to  draw  an  exa£l  piflure  of  its  ftato,  population, 
ilrength,  conftitution,  legiflation,  religion,  manners,  finances,  commerce, 
■fcience,  literature  and  arts.  All  thefe  articles  have  been  liberally  furniflied 
by  men  of  letters  and  artifts  of  reputation,  whoTe  modefty  will  allow  me 
only  to  diftinguifh  their  pieces  by  the^initial  letters  of  their  names. 

'*  It  appears  to  me  equally  necefTary  to  giv^  the  general  political  and 
'phyfical  ftate  of  Europe,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  came  to  regulate  its 
SelUnies,  and  to  offer  an  impartial  parallel  between  our  fituation  and  that  of 
the  nation  which  is  always  the  rival  of  France,  which  is  alwa)'S  jealous  ^ 
of  our  glory,  which  hates  us  from  envy,  and  which  we  are  great  enough  to 
efteem  without^loving. 

"  The  accefiiori  of  Napoleon  to  the  empire  is  the  firft  pi6lu re  which 
I  fliall  prefent;  but  I  cannot  draw  it  without  giving  a  knowledge  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  for  whom,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  , Virgil  appears  to 
have  made  this  difUch  : — 

*  Nocte  pluit  tota,  redeunt  fpe61acula  mane: 
.  '  Divifum  in^perium  cum  Jove  Caefar  habet/ 

*'  I  will  therefore  follow,  ftep  by  ftep,  the  career  of  this  hero,  from  the 
moment. of  his  birth  to  the  day  when  he  afcemled  the  throne  which  he  had 
raifed  more  firm  and  more  brilliant  from  its  ruins,  and^lhe  foundation  of 
which  he  fecures  for  ever  by  the  happy  union  of  arms,  law,  and  religion. 
I  will  make  knoivvn  the  votes  of  the  nation  :  I  will  defcribe  the  ceremonies  of 
kis  augaft  contecration,  .of  which- hiftory  furnifties  no  example.  I  will  be 
particularly  pareful  to  accompany  my  recitals  with  all  thofe  public  a6is  and 
all  thofe  authentic  pieces  which  command  the  confidence  of  poHerity,  ami 

.by  .which  it  pconounce^  its  judgements. 

'*  It  was  my  pucpofe  to  include  all  thefe  obje^^  in  the  firft  volume. 
The  extent  of  the  fummary  of  the  hiftory  of  the  French  not  pernijitting  ii; 
we  hs^ve  determined  to  publifh  a  fecond  volume  in  thecourfe  of  the  prelent 
year,  after  which  a  volume  will  appear  every  year,  joining  to  the  recital  of 

.political  and  literary  events,  the  necrology  of  thofe  celebrated  men  of 
every  cUfs  whom  death  may  fnatch  from  France,  and  private  anecdotes 

"  fufliciently  interefting  to  excite  and    fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  our  readers/* 

To  explain  the  nature  of  the  work,  perhaps,  nothing 'more  is  ne- 
Ij^ffary  than  this  extraftj  but  to  difplay  more  fully  the  principles  of 
its  editors,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the 
fpirit  by  which  it  will  be  diftinguiflied,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to 
l^y  before  them  fome  parts  of  the  *•  introdudlion/' 

'     *'  Hiflory"  fays  M.  Dampmartin  [Introduction  P.  1.]  prefents  to  the  at* 

.  tentive  obferver  no  political'phehomenon  fo  worthy  of  fixing  his  attention 

as  the  foundation  of  the  French  empire.   After  fifteen  years  of  unfbrtunaUi 

experiments,  fatal  diforders,  and  violent  ftorms,  we  reftore  the  true  baQs, 

pf  fecial  order,  we  return  to  the  only  (burces  bf  the  happinefs  of  a  people^ 

AFf^NDix,  VOL.  xxu,  I  i  religion, 
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religion,  the  unity  of  power,  and  its  hereditary  fiicceflion.  The  empire 
^  p.  3]  hats  for  its  chief  a  man  Who.  hitherto,  hat  never  had  a  model*  and 
upon  whofc  merits  poflerity  alone  can  decide.  Hatred*  now,  (hoots  her 
envenomed  darts  without  Tuccefs;  flattery  exha^(ts  itfelf  in  inefiedoal  ef^ 
forts;  but  impartiality  does  not  pronounce  bis  name  without  experiencing 
emotions  of  enthufiafm. 

"  Our  regeneration  forms  the  mo  ft  commanding  of  fpe6lac1es;  kings  and 
people  contemplate  it  with  adonilhment  mixed  with  admiration:  our  im« 
placable  enemies  tremble -with  anger  and  fear.  As  for  ourfelves,  too  great, 
too  gi-nerous  toabufe  our  coloiFal  powers,  our  fole  ambition  will  be  to  give, 
peace  and  happinefs  to  the  earth,  it  is  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that 
henceforth  helongs  the  right  which  was  formerly  the  lot  of  Rome  the  mif- 
trefs  of  tbe  world,  that  of  proteding  the  feeble,  of  fparingthe  vanquifhed^ 
of  and '  combating  the  proud. 

^  *'  Happy  will  be  the  hifiorian  whom  his  knowledge  and  his  genius  (hall  call 
fo  the  hojiour  of  raifmg  a  monument  which  Qiall  tranfmit  (o  future^ages  our  ^ 
commanding  deflinies ;  national  glo^  and  the  intcreft  of  futnre  fenerations 
foibid  that  this  noble  talk  fhould  be  abandoned  to  the  hands  of  vulgar  artifli : 
tbe  execution  pf  the  piclvire  (houid  correfpondwith  therichnefs  of  the 
fubjeft. 

"  Though  animated  by  the  mod  ardent  zeal,  "we  meafure  with  too  much 
exactnefs  the  extent  of  oulr  talents,  not  to  be  the  exempt  from  all  prefum*- 
tuous  temerity  :  a  juft  dillrufl  therefore  for'bids  us  from  making  the  aUempt,  ' 
'  but  our  love  for  our  country  encourages  us  to  make  fome  efforts,  which, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  ufelefs.  The  architfcd  frequently  owes  a  portion  of 
his  fuccefs^to  thofe  obfcure  workmen  who  have  eiarefuiJy  prepared  the  ma-* 

-  terials  which  he  employs.''  ^ 

After  announcing  this  intention  of  publifhlpg  every  year  a  volupe 
of  "  Annals  of  the  Prench  empire,"  M.  Dampmartin  proceeds  to 
Hate  the  manner  in  which  the  work  will  be  condudedi^  This  part  of 
the  introdu£lion  is  neceflarily,  in  fome  meafure  a  recapitulation  of 
the  ftatement  previoufly  made  by  his  afTociate  in  that  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary difcourfe  which  wt  have  already  extracted  ;  he  has  infcrtccj,.  - 
howevrr,  A:)me  judicious  obfervations  in  explanation  and  in  vindica-^ 
tion  of^tbecourfe  which  they  have  avowed  their  intention  to  purfuc; 
and,  to  the  mention  of  this  hiflorical  fummary,  he  has  added  fome 
defultory  refleftions  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  three  dya^flies^ 
which  have  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  This  naturally  brings 
him  to  the  recent  and  prefent  ftate  of  that  country,  and  confequentlj  , 
to  the  idol  of  his  adoration  Buonaparte,  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  fa^ 
viour  of  France,  as  a'man  who  merits  the  everlafting  gratitude  of  all 
Frenchmen,  and  who  hais  accompliOied  a  work  for  which  future  aget 

-  will. never  produce  a  man  equally  competent.  From  the  ufurper  he 
pailes  to  the  faniily  whom  he  has  dethroned;  .and  in  a  ftrain  of 
feigned  fympathy  worthy  the  admirer  and  partizan  ofthat  falfeand  im« 

.  placable  tyrant,  affeiSls  to  commiferate  the  misfortunes  of  the  exiled 
pritices.  Thank  God,  however,  calamity  has  not  yet  hunibled  the 
illuftrious  houfeof  Bourbon  fo  low  that  they  require  the  compailion 
of  the  eulogift  of  Buonapaite  !  But  how  mean,  and  how  contempti- 
ble muft  be  that  mind  which  ib€w&  its  triumph  over  fallen  grandeur 

by 
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by  the  infolcnt  mockery  of  pretended  pity ! — M.  D.  concludes  the  ia- 
troduflicj^n  by  avowirtgthe  following  principle  which  he  fays  is  drawn 
from  the  examples  of  all  age%  and  which  ought  to  be  deeply  impre fled 
iipohthemindsof  allFrenclt  princes : — ;•'  that  a  king  of  France^  Imvever 
^reai  may  be  the  amiable  qualities  which  make  him  beloved  by  his  fubjeSls^ 
and  however  great  may  be  the 'uif^tues  which  recommend  him  to  univerfal 

generations  breaks  his  fceptre  of  the  very  moment  when  he  lays  afide  Ms 

/word."  \  '  . 

From  thefe  two  preliminary  papers  it  is  evident  that  the  writers^ 
have  a  juft  notion  of  the  djuties  of  an  annalift;  but  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  they  are  deftitute  of  the  qualities  mo(l  eflential  to  the  proper  . 
performance  of  thofe  duties.     We  fee  nothing  of  chat  fpirit  of  truth,  ^ 
nothing  of  that  liberal  impartiality  which  ought  to  chara£^eri2e  the 
writings  of  thofe  by  whofe  reprefehtations  pofterity  is  to  appreciate 
the  prefent  age;  but,  on  the  contrary,    the  whole  is  marked  with  a 
blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  France,  and,  as  a  confequencfe  ot  that 
prejudice,  by  a  mean  aiid  difgraceful  hatred  for  Great  Britain,  and 
by  a  fervile  and  extravagant  attachnient  to  -the  ufurper  who  now  fills 
the  throne  from  which  he  has  driven  the  lawful  mojiarch,  and  which 
he  occupies  in  oppofition  to  the  wiftics  of  every  honeft  and  good  man 
fn  the  community,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  ia 
vic^ation  of  every  duty  of  humanity.     Is  it  to  be  expeded  that,  with 
fuch  prejudices  and  fuch  attachments  as  thefe,  the  editors  ofthefi? 
Annals  will  produce  a  work  to  w|)cih  the  fage  and  philofophic  hifto- 
rian  can  fafely  refort  ?  No: — the  ftream  which  they  will  convey  to 
pofterity  will  havcbeen  poifoned  at  its  fource  ;  and   thofe  who  drink 
will  imbibe  the  pernicious  waters  of  dece[>tion,  mrfreprefentation  and 
falfehood.     Having  really  no  interttions  but  the  promotion  of  their 
own  felfifti  views,  or  the  accomplifhment  of  the  narrow,  bafe  and 
temporary  purpofes  of  this  party,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  avowed 
obje£b  of  the  w6rk  will  be  no  more  than  a  cloak  to  fcreen  their  infidi- 
lous  defigns  from  the  mafs  of  mankind,  afid  to  impofe  upon  future 
generations.     Truth  will  be  facrificed  without  fcruple  when  it  does 
not  comport  with  their  wifkes  ;  and  all  the  artifices  and  tricks  which  li^ 
tcrary  men  too  frequently  praftife  to'difguife  fiftion  under  the  femblance 
of  reality  will  be  employed  to  diftort  and  difcolour  what   it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  ftatejuftlyj  or  what  is  tpo  generally  known  to  be 
ftatea  falfely.     The  infofenf,   overbearing  and  opprefSve  conduft  of 

,  France  towards  other  countries  will  be  commended  as  the  mpafures  of 
)i  judicious,  benevolent  and  liberal  policy  ;  the  patriotic^  honourable 
and  loyd  exertions  of  thofe  who  have  laboured  fqr  the  prefervation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  for  the  reftoration  of  its  true  and  risht- 
ful  fovereigp  will  be  ftigmatized  as  the  efforts  of  a  worthlefs  hor<fe  of 

.  malcontents,  traitors  and  rebels ;  and  the  unexampled  bafenefs,  perfidy 
and  cruelty,  the  unparalleled  attrocity  of  the  monfter  who  has  raifeii 
ills  iron  throne  upon  fkulls  and  bones  and  maqgled  bodies,  cemented 
with  the  blood  «of  millions  of  innocent  vi£tim«,  will  be  extolled  as 
the  deeds  of  a  hero  more  magnanimous,  a  ftatcfman  more  wife,  and 
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Chriftian  more  pipus  than  any  whom  the  world  has  yet  feen.  By  this 
means  this  work,  inftead  of  beins  an  boneft  and  faithful  chronicle,  will 
Jecve  only  to  difleminate  falfe  information,  to  propagate  dangerous 
opinions  and  toperpetus^e  deftrudive  errors }  weflialt  be  belied  and  our 
children  will  be  deceived ;  the  diftorted  imaee  which  will  be  impref- 
fed  upon  the  minds  of  pofterity  wiir  be  the  hideous  reprefentation  of 
the  vitiated  principles  and  vile  paflions  oPa  bafe  and  profligate  party; 
and,  inftead  of  guiding  mankind  to  virtue,  the  editors  will  thus  ren- 
der'themfelves  deadly  enemies  to  die  happinefs  of  fociety  and  officious 
panders  to  the  moft  odious  appeties  of  human  nature. 
< .  We  judge  with  a  rigour  which  we  think  thefe  men  and  their  wri- 
ting have  merited  ;  and  we  fpeak  with  a  warmtBf  which  we  think  be*- 
comes  us  as  zealous  advocates  for  truth.   Let  no  one  accufe  us  of  un- 
due feverity.     To  tl^at  honourable  prejudice  which  all  loyal  men  en*- 
Certain  in  favour  of  their  country,  if  indeed  tho  noble  virtue  of  pa* 
triotifm  can  be  called  a  prejudice,  it  is  well  knowh  that  we  are  not 
liorever  were  initpical ;  and  to  that  laudable  attachment  which  every 
patriol  bears  to  the  eftabliihed  government  of  his  country»  it  is  ^ell 
known  that  we  are  and  ever  have  been  friendly.     Nay  :•» we  appeal 
to  the  numerous  volumes  which  we  have  given  to  the  public,  whether 
patriotifm   and  loyalty  ever  found,  more    zealots  fupporters  than 
ourfelvts.     But  to  that  patriotifm  which  ia  made  up  of  malignity 
and    envy,    which  hates   every  country   but  its  own,    and  which 
aims  at   the    dtilru^lion  of   thofe  of  whom  it  is  jealous,  which, 
'in  the  bliodnefs  of  its  devotion  and  animo{ity  fees  nothing  in  its  own 
faults  but  excellencies  to  praife,  and  nothing  in  the  excellencies  of 
others  but  faults  to  condemn,  which  believes  that  genius  and  courage, 
and  honour,    and  virtue  are  to  be  found  no  where  but  at  heme,  and 
that  abroad  there  is  none  but  fools,  cowards,  knaves  arid  fcoundrels, 
and  to  that  loyally  which  abbets  the  murder  of  its  lawful,  j«ft  and  ami- 
.able  king,  which  extols  with  every  epithet  of  praife  the  perfidious  and 
cruel  ufurper  of  his  thrope,  and  which  brands  as  traitors  all  who  dp 
not  willingly  fubmit  to  his  tyrannical  and  bloody  fway  ;-rto  that  pa-' 
triojtirm,  and  to  tnat  loyalty  we  declare  that  we  always  have  been, 
that  we  now  are,  and  that  we  truft  we  ever  ihall  be  bold  and  implaca* 
ble  enemies.  Such  are  the  patriotifm  and  loyalty  olfthe  editors  of  thcfc 
Annals:  they  are  apparent  in  th^ir  writings  ;  and  they  will  empoifon 
every  word  which  flpws  from  their  pen.  We  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  a  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  ourfdves  and  to  pofterity  to  expofe 
and  to  condemn  them: 

To  palliate  the  mifreprefentations  of  fuch  illiberal  and  narrow  minded 
bigots;  and  to  countenance  the  exertions  of  thofe  citizens  of  the 
world  who  wifli  to  introduce  among  us  their  fyffem  of  umverfaf  phi- 
lanthropy, it  tTi.iy  be  urged  that  ih\&  impartiality  in  reKitingjhe 
"tranfaclions  between  rival  nations^  is  whplly  unattainable  by  an)  man  . 
who  is  ftrongly  p^tjudiccd  in  fas^our  of  eithtr.  This  we  deny.  G^nu* 
ine  patriotifm,  that  prejudice  which  we  applaud,  and  which  we  Ime^ 
dwells  only  in  the  bofoms  of  men  of  honour^  and  men  oi  ^n  egrr.>i 
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and  fuch  men  would  fcorn  to  difcolour  or  to  mifreprefent.with  as  much 
tndigfiati<m  as  they  would  fcoi^n  to4ie.  Every  patriot  naturally  wifhcs 
bis  own  country  to  ftand,  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  :  but  will 
any  good  man  Iftcrifice  truth  to  gain  this  eftimation  ?  If  he  aflumed 
the  office  of  an  anrialift  or  hiftorian,^  hi^  records  will  be  faithful  and 
his  nafrativci  exaft ;  alike  free  from  thcfe  fpecious  and  fimuloiis  ar^i-^ 
fic?s  which  are  cakulated  imperceptibly  to  delude  and  to  miflesid,  and 
from  plain  and  di red  falfehoods  what  rebounds  to  the  honour  of  his 
country  he  will  proclaim  with  energy  and  zeal,  and  what  h  unfavor- 
able to  its  reputation  he  will  lament ;  but  bis  duty  and  his  regard  for 
truth,  which  with  him  is  paramount  to  every  other  confideration, 
will  oblip:c  him  to  ftate,  with  equal  fidelity,  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  This  is  the  fort  of  impartiality  which  we  afk.  We  want^ 
hi  the  impreffivc  w^rd^  of  our  law,  **  the  truth,  the  whole  truths  and 
nothing  but ^  the  truth/'  We  do  not  require  that  an  annaliit  or  hif-^ 
torlan  mould  be  without  feelings,  without  paflions,  or  without  attach- 
ments, we  do  not  require  a  being  indifferent,  infenfiblc,  or  callous  ) 
nor  do  we  require  that  he  (hould  conceal  or  difguhfe  his  favour  or  his 
enmity^  Suth  concealment  and  difguife  are  incompatible  with  thd 
fincertty  for  which  we  contend ;  and  fuch  apathy  would  difqualify 
him  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  his  (Office  requires. 
We  want  the  impartiality  of  truth  and  equal  juftice : — and  who  will 
dare  to  fay  that  this  impartiality  is  inconfiijt^nt  \yith  patriotifm  ? — 

.  (To  be  continuedl) 


Etudes  far  r Homme. — Studies  on  Man  in  the  Worlds  and  in  refiremeni. 
By  J.H.  Meiftcr.  Pp.  531.  8vo.  8s.  Earis,  imported  by 
Deconchy. 

NO  country  has  produced  fo  many  works  called  ffudles  as  France, 
and  perhaps  there  is  none  but  whathas  given  exifljence  to  fome  one 
that  rs  worthy  to  be Jiudied  except  France.  In  refleftions,  too,  thofe 
fixtures  of  a  feeble  mind,  thf^  abound  ;  but  thefe,  like  the^charadler 
of  their  authors,  feemall  tobeofa  vicious  tendency.  That  wretched 
country  indeed,  ftili  is,  and  perhaps  long  will  be,  without  a  Spefta* 
tor, Guardian,  Rambler,  &c.  or  any  fuch  works  has  have  beep  familiar 
for  ages  to  the  tniads  of  Englifhmcn.  .  In  tales  of  amour  only  do  they 
fucceed ;  and  the  commoneft  obferver  muft  be  convinced  how 
very  inferior  are  thofe  talents  that  can  only  move  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
animal  paflions  into  foft.daJlian«c.  Our  prefcnt  author,  who  appears 
to  be  a  nativjc  of  Weftphalia,  is  one  of  thofe  old  fenfualifts,  whofq 
imagination  can  never  emerge  from  that  impurity  which  is  corinate  in 
France,  and  which  is  there  "chcriflied  as  the  highcft  delight  from  the 
hour^f  birth  till  that  of  death  ;  when  the  prieft's  holy  oil  fmoothe* 
the  way  through  purgatory.  The  preface  to  this  volume,  that  occu-t 
pics  only  two  pages,  is  all  we  think  worthy  of  criticifm  ;  as  almoft  all 
the  ^orkis  but  a  paraphrafc  (interlarded  with  fome  French  oblcenctiesl 
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of  Pope's  EiTay  on  Man,  with  hints  from  Goldftnith,  Thomfon  %sA 
Moore  ;  but  the  rich  mines, of  Young  feem  to  h^ve  been  too  elevated 
for  the  ken  of  o^rauthor.^  Tbispre&ce  however,  difcovers  a  curious 
mixture  of  German  piide,  French  gafconade,  and  the  natural  timir 
dicyof  a  weak  mind.  Thefe  ftudies,  fays  he,  are  genuine  ftudies, 
nothing  more — *'  Ces  Etudes  font  de  veritables  etudes,  rien  de  plus.'* 
He  accounts  for  their  incoherence  and  inconfidency  by  alledging  that 
man  himfeif  is  **  a  matvellous  aifcmblage  of  the  mod  Angular  contra* 
di£lioos,"  and  aiTurts  us  that  we  (hall  find  in  his  work  *^  more  ideas 
hinted  at  than  f»jlly  developed."  The  contrary^  as  may  be  readily  fup-. 
pofed  is  the  fa6l ;  and  he  has  not  only  developed  but  aSually  Jiunted 
down,  and  buried  in  his  own  unmeaning  words,  every  idea  that  he 
could  find  in  the  writings  of  the  EnglHh  poets  whofe*  works  have  been 
pobliihed  in  fiereotype  editions  at  Paris.  He  adds,  that  not>^thftand- 
mg  all  \\s  faults^  he  is  far  from  concealing  the  importaiice  of  his  work. 

"  It  is  the  refult  of  SO  years  obfervations  and  recolledlions  collefled 
with  a  very  uncommon  attention,  and  with  a  liberauiy  (franchife)  flill  more 
fo.  I  am  far  from  recommending  the  reading  of  it  ttrail  th«  world;  but  I 
ihall  be  very  much  difappointed,  I  acknowledge  it,  if  thefe  ftudies,  all  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  Ibould  not  infpire  v^rith  fome  interefl  whoever  believes 
|ike  Pope^'  that  the  proper  iludy  of  mankind  is  man." 

The  whole  of  his  work  conGfts  but  of  60  (hort  papers,  that  per- 
haps do  not  convey  quite  fo  many  diftind  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  entitled 
Movimeni^  Affinity^  Vtfton^  Deftiny  of  Aiati,  &c.  in  which  the  author 
himfeif  perhaps  does  not  know  what  particular  truth  he  wilbed  to  il- 
luftrate.  Thefe  yaj;)id  or  infignificant  papers,  however,  ai*e  tolerably 
innocent,  a  merit  we  cannot  alcribe  to  many  others,  efpecially  thofe  on 
idlemfsf  on  the  advantages  of  .bad  education^  point  of  honour^  inqusiiude, 
ftnfuality^  moral  and  phyficalJingularitiiSy  &c.  which  are  replete  with 
falfe  maxims  of  morality  with  libercinifm,  and  even  avowed  licen- 
lioufnefs  anctgrofsobfcenity!  Such  are  a  great  number  of  M.  Meifter's 
ftudies  on  Man,  the  labour  of  thirty  years !  !  We  believe  few  Englifli- 
men  would  take  as  many  hours  to  produce  fuch  a  volume.  One  of 
the  beft  and  moft  unexceptionably  correal  of  thefe  Eflays,  is  the 
thirtieth,  **  on  different  kinds  of  moral  contagion,"  which  is  yet  no- 
thing more  than  fome  very  familiar  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
danger  of  contrafiing,  and  neceflity  of  avoiding,  oad  habits, 
or  any  manners  and  cufloms  not  previoufly  fandlioned  by  the  moft 
rigid  (7ccifions  of  reafon,  and  the  ufage  of  the  moft  correal  and 
moft  accompliftied  clafa  of  fociety.  Although  the  author  ha< 
added  nothing  new,  he  has  done  well  in  foliciting  attemion  to  one  of 
the  moft  common  and  moft  important  points  in  the  education  of 
youth.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  habits  on  juvenile 
minds  is  of  all  others  the  moft  confiderable,  ^nd  will  ftamp  a  charac^ 
ter  oi  virtue  or  vice  during  life.  The  merit  of  this  Eflay  is,  how- 
ever, loft  in  the  perrticious  fillinefs  of  another,  on  a  ridiculous  pun^ 
•'  the  art  of  believing,"  in  which  Mr.  M.  attacks,  in  the  manper 
of  Voltaire,   all  the  principles  of  human  belief,  or  even  fwth  in 
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Chrifttanitjp.  This  cdntctnptible  attack  follows,  very  naturally  in* 
(ked,  an  eulogy  on  popi&worfliipandon  the  adoration  of  images! 
The  chapter  on  **  fixed  ideas,"  we  would  recommend  to  ih'ofe  who 
frequently  abufe  the  word  <  confiftency/  and  to  all  the  admirers  (if 
'there  be  any  fuch  not  neceflarily  confined  to  a  firait-waificoat)  of  the 
French  Republican  General  Buonaparte  in  17979  and  the  imperial 
Napoleon,  General  of  the  empire  of  Eun  pe  in  1805.  ^^  gamblers 
ana  certain  politicians  we  would  obferve,  what  honourable  menttoii 
is  hefe  made  of  an  orator  and  his  paflion  for  *^  pl^y-"  The 
obfervations  on  '<  the  great  enigma  of  human  deftiny"  are  ill  tranfljited 
from  Pope*  ,  The  refledions  on  **  the  dangers  of  a  too  habitual  ne* 
ccffity  of  being  beloved,"  pourtray  with  fidelity  tlie  baleful  effefts  of- 
exceljSve  vanity  fo  general  Jn  France,  where  the  infatiable  deiire  of 
being  admired,  and  extreme  felf  love,  have  totally  exting^ii^ed  every 
emotion  or  fentiment  of  friendfliip. 

.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  fufiiciently  know  what  grofs  plom 
gtarifts  the  French  writers  generally  are,  we  (hall  quote  an  example, 
which  the  author  delivers  as  an  original  truth. 

♦'  Les  etres  i.ntelligens  ont,  ce  femble,  comma  les  gl(»bes  qui  roulcnt 
^ans  la  vade  etendue  des  ieeux>  deux  movemens  qui  ieur  loilt  propres  el  qui 
puiyent  fe  combiner  de  la  roaniere  la  plus  heureufe^  Tqn  autour  de  leor 
propre  centre,  I'adtre  autour  d'un  centre  commun  atl  fyftemfe  dont  ils  font 
partie.  Le  premier  de  ces  centres  ell  Ieur  bien^etre  individual  Tautre  ^ 
lebien  ^e-g^neral."  ** 

Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  French  language  muft  be  fenfibJe 
kow  literally  this  is  tranflated  from  Pope's  *  two  confiftcnt  motions  a& 
the  foul,  &c.'  In  juftice  to  the  author  vv'e  muft  obferv;i  that  he  gives  a 
very  decided  approbation  of  the  Englifh  language,  which  he  feems  to 
underftand  better  than » Frenchmen,  He  is,  indeed,  an  example  of 
jthe  influence  of  early  education  ;  and  although-his  mind  is  debafed^  pol- 
luted, enervated  and  moulded  down  to  the  trench  fchr^l,  he  is  ftill  oc- 
i:a0onally  fufceptible  of  the  importance  of  truth.an  I  good  feole  ttjrough 
the  medium  of  Englifli  and  German  works.  Fiora  his  obfervaiions 
**  on  the  influence  of  the  genius  of  certain  languages,"  we  (hall  tranf- 
latc  fome  paflages  on  the  French,  that  will  illuftrate,  and  corroborate  - 
what  we  have  forn;ierly  advanced  refpefting  the  debafmg  influence  of 
ihat  langu^ge^ 

•*  However  poor,  fays  he,  tbe  French  language  may  be  in  fome  refpefls . 
it  is  words  which  feem  often  to  give  Fienchmen   more  fen  fe  than  the)V 
would  naturally  h^ve,  at  leali  more  hneiie,  preciiion  and  penpicuity.     A 
roan  who  fpeaks  French,  and  fpeaks  it  tolerably /even  by  rote,  will  looner 
pafs  for  a  man  of  talents  in  that  language  than  in  any   othc^i .     //  a/i/iears 
that  under  the  mnft  customaty  forms  of  tfiat  tongue,  folly  and  ignorance,  *vice  and 
falsehood,  find  a  tfiousand  means  of  concealing  ihetusehesioiih  a  vary,  singular  facility* 
,  Alas  !  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  great  realons  tor  the  preference  fo  generally 
given  ^o  the  Frerch  language,  not  only  in  familiar  converfalion  in  iociety,  , 
but  even  in  the  moit  important  negociationt  of  the  polittcsof  Europe. ' 
**  I  might  aptly  con;pare  the  French  language  to  thofq  mirrors  that  do 
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tiot  refled  ob)e£lt  with  tiie  ^reatefl  es^adndA  madlrutb*  but  in .«  mamierfiliv 
^ahrljf  neat  and  precife^  bj^  giving  even  to  tbeiu  all  a  light  moce  or  Isis  favor- 
abje>  a  Curface  more  or  leiis  poli(hed.  What  appears  iimple  and  clear  eaiily 
panes  for  true.  We  readily  take  elegance  for  ingeaaity  (finesse),  general 
and  lentitious  let  fbritis  for  profoundity,  dextroully.exageratt^d  expreOions. 
fcr  eneo^Y  [force)  and  a  certain  tone  of  confidence  and  franknels  for  tho 
natural  accent  of  good-natare  and  fidelity/' 

W  e  cannot  too  earneftly  entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the(« 
obrervati(.ns>  wh»ch  are  as  juft  as  they  are  important,  and  truly  inte^ 
reding  t>p  r  national  happinefs.  Of  French  treachery  and  cunning 
fpfe'y  no  Enaltihman  can  now  be  ignorant,  but  it  is  worthy  the  fne<» 
ditatioaof  the  moralift,  philofopherand  ftatefman,  t^atthefe  pernicious 
qualities  are  inherent  nor  only  in  the  people  but  alfo  in  the  vepy  genius 
of  their  language  I  How  indelibly  is  this  chara(S);er  written  on  all 
French  treaties  I  Examine  under  this  point  of  view  Mably's  Droit 
^Europe  and  it  will  b<f  found  that  thefe  heinous  fins  of  Franc^  have 
iriways  t>een  fuccefsfil  even  when  her  arms  were  vanquifhed,  and  her 
phyfical  power  almod  annihilated.  It  is  ti;ue,  hunsan  virtue  i^  not 
equal  to  human  vice ;  but  we  know  that  the  omnipotence  of  heaven 
has  placed  a  limit  beyond  which  even  *^  the  gates  of  hell  fhall  not 
prevail!" 

From  this  flight  (ketch  a  tolerably  juft  idea  may  be  formed  of  thefe 
ftudieSy  which  the  French  critics,  in  their  cuftomary  ftyle  have  ex- 
toUtrd  as  the  production  of  a  Locke  an  Addifon,  or  their  own  piagiarift 
Gond iliac  i  M.  Meifter  is,  however,  rather  a  copyift  than  a  plagi* 
arid  of  the  £ngli(h  Poets,  although  he  feldom^  perhaps  from  fear, 
indicates  the  fources  whence  he  acquired  his  ideas.  It  has  been  al- 
ledged  indeed,  that  he  was  once  a  profefTorat  Gottingen,  but  we  can- 
not credit  the  opinion.  He  is  now  in  fpirit,  principle,  and  ftyle,  vir- 
tually a  Frenchman  ;  and  we  muft  confidef  his  developement  of  the 
perfiduous  genius  of  the  French  language  the  more  important  that  it 
(^annot  be  accufed  of  national  prejudice  or  political  bias,  but  the  impar- 
tial dictates  of  truth.  It  is  a  fzQ.  of  which  we  are  fo  well  convinced, 
that  induces  us  to  wifh,  that  all  future  negociations  with  France  may 
eb  condu^  edeither  in  the  Englijb  or  Xtf/iff  languages.  ^'  ' 

Jthetoriqueet  Poetique  Fran^aifc.'-^Trench  Rhetoric  and  PdeticSt  adapted  by 
the  Commijjkn  of  Clafjic  BooksyfoftbeUfe  of  Lyceums  andfecondary 
Schools,  J5y  M.  Domairon,  late  Prolelfor  of  Polite  Literature  ac 
the  Military  School  of  Paris,  Infpeftor- General  of  Public  Inftruc- 
tion.     2  vols.  i2mo.     4s.  each.     1805.     Paris. 

THE  importance  of  education  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  it  is 
not  always  that  the  effect  produced  correfporids  precifely  with 
the  objeA  propofed  ;  and  Buonaparte's  fcheme  of  public  education, 
thataims  at  the  propagation  of  certain  opinions  congenial  to  niilitarjr 
defpotifm,  may  perhaps,  by  oi)e  of  thofe  rules  of  contraries  of  which 
ceruin  fpeculators  have  dreamed,  become  efficient  in  producing  fuch 
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a  'paffiveriefs*  as  wiirconftuute  a  peaceful  and  unwarlike  people.  Tb# 
marked  partiality  to  military  proreilbrs  even  without  talents,  and  the 
unjuft  rejefiion  of  thofe  who  have,  if  not  foldiers^  may  doubtleft  lead 
to  an  end  very  different  from  the  tyrant's  wilhes.  The  volume  of 
xhetoric  embrace;^  a  greater  variety  of  objeAs  than  we  are  accuftomed 
to  m<set  with  in  fuch  treatifes,  but  we  cannot  boaft  of  the  excellence 
pf  the  materials  ;  and  when  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fe£lion  on  the 
origin  and  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  ^<  that  architefiure  preceded  the 
ufe  of  language  and  of  eloquence, ,  and  that  poetry  fprung  fromxeli*. 
gious  notions^  and  was  afterwards  dire6ted  to  celebrate  the  feats  of 
heroes,"  we  can  but  little  admire  the  originality  or  depth  of  his  ini. 
ftruiflions.  His  judgment  ^of  the  French  writers,  whofe  felf'^complai* 
fance  induces  them  to  call  themfelves  hiftorians,  is  equally  indecifivef 
although  he  has  prudenjtly  abflained  from  retailing  the  opinions  of 
Mably  on  the  Englifh  hiftorians.  Many  of  the  poetical  quotacionf 
contaii)  plaufible  but  erroneous  fentiments,  gilded  by  rhyme. 

The  vorume  pf  Poetics,  or  art  of  poetry,  is  lei's  objeftionable  m 
point  of  moral  fentiment,  but  more  deficient  in  poetic  lafte  and  found 
judgment.  The  French  verfifiers  make  their  rhymes  as  miechanically 
as  a  fifherman  makes  his  net,  and  confequently  their  literature  is  in 
part  compofed  of  countlefs  volumes  on  the  art  of  making  poetry.  A 
French  rhymer  feldom  repeats  the  ma^im,  Poeta  nafcitur^  non  fit  i 
hence  their  diflertations  on  poetry,  on  its  rules  and  their  application^ 
and  on  the  dramatic  art.  Mi  Domairon,  in  a  kind  of  review  of  the 
ancient  clafllc  authors,  prefers  the  art  of  Virgil  to  the  fimple  nature 
of  Homer,  and  at  once  gives  a  proof  of  his  tafte  and  judgment  in  ele- 
vating Virgil  to  the  pinnacle  o\  the  temple  of  the  mufes.  We  quef^- 
tion  much  if  he  has  not  formed  his  judgment  of  thefc  poets  on  tranf- 
lations,  and  if  he  be  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of  thd  im- 
mortal authoYWho  fung  the  fate  of  Troy,  In  his  obfcrvations  on  thi 
fable  or  plot  of  tragedy,  and  on  the  cataftrophe,  he  remarks,  that 
**  where  innocence  is  difcovered  on  attempting  the  fatal  blow,  that  is 
a  compound  fable  :  where  blood  is  flied,  that  is  pathetic  ;  if  neither,  it 
is  moral  I  thus,  a  fable  may  be  at  the  hmt  time  Jimple  sind  pathstic^ 
Umple  and  morale  compound  and  patheticfOT  compound  ind  moral,**  Such 
diftinSions  arc  either  a  grofs  abufe  of  terms,  or  a  mere  play  pf  words. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  author  has  any  diftinS  idea  of  what  is  truly  mora!. 
His  opiniorfB  of  Milton,  and  other  Englifh  poets,  prove  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  their  language,  no  more  than  that  of  Ercillaand  Ca- 
moens,  neither  of  whom  he  underftands.  With  the  Italians  he  is 
fomewhat  better  acquainted,^ but  far  from  intimately.  Invention  is 
moft  affuredly  not  applicable  to  Fcnelon's  Telemachus.  Its  principal 
tnerit  is  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  authorities.  The  judoment  of 
the  Henriade  is  perhaps  our  author's  happieft  effort :  he  alTigns  it  the 
middling  ftation  of  a  dcfcSive  poem,  with  many  fine  defcriptive  paf- 
iages.  In  fliort,  thefc  two  volumes  contain,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  a 
^reat  variety  of  obfervations  that  may  be  uieful  to  thofe  who  wi(h  for 

an 
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an  cxtenfire  knowledge  of  the  JFrcnch  language:  but  with  the  gram« 
masjf^  De  Waitiy,  and  the.  works  of  Batteux,  they  wilt  be  more  phi* 
lofophicaHy  infiruded.  ^ 


La  Minagirii  du  Mufeum^ — The  Menagerie  #/*  Iwing  Animah  in  th 
'  Aiufium  9/  Natural  Hijiory  of  Paris.     By  La  Cepede  and  Cuvier^ 
with  Figures    drawn  from    Life  by  Maiechal,   Painur   to  the 
Mofcum.    Vol.  li.  Pp.  121x10.  8s.     Paris.     1805! 

DID  we  eftimate  the  value  of  works  on  natural  hiftory  in  propor- 
tion to  thei(  volume,  we  (hould  fuppofe  the  French  writers  to 

~  be  the  mod  learned  and  profound  in  that  branch  of  fcience  ;  on  which 
they  have  heaped  volume  upon  volume  in  almoft  every  (hape  or  man- 
ner, and  drefl]ed  up  to  all  palates  with  the  moft  laudabfe  indutlry,  though 

'  not  always  with  the  greatcft  accuracy  of  refearch.  The  prefent  is  one 
of  thofe  numerous  offerings,  fan£iionqd  by  the  truly  refpe6lable  naAies 

.  «)f  La  Cepede  and  Cuvier,  and  is  not  one  of  the  lead  interefting^ 
There  are  twenty  one  figures  that  leprefent,  with  an  accuracy  we 
can  authorize  from  perfonal  ubfervation,  thofe  animals  described  as 
being  living,  or  having  lived  in  the  Menagerie  at  the  Garden  ofPlants* 
The  .work  is- adapted  for  common  readers;  but  we  find  fome  ufcfui 
obfervations  on  the  fexual  and  other  diftin61:ion^  among  the  different 
tribes  of  monkeys  and  apes,  that  are  worthy  the  attention  of  natural- 
if!s,  but  which  do  not  admit  ot  any  diftin£t  analyfis.  The  dcfcriptioft 
of  the  female  elephant's  probofcis  which  Cuvier  difTeifted,  woulJ  have 
been  highly  interefting,  had  it  been  accompanied  by  fome  plates ;  but 
we  confider  the  enumeration  of  the  tranfvcrfe  and  loniKitudinal  muf- 
cfes  of  that. organ,  that  is  calculated  to  contain  from  30  to  40,000^ 
'  lather  defigned  to  excite  the  aftonifliment  of  the  ignoranl  than  tbdeve- 
lopeany  uleful  truth  relative  to  the  animal  organization^  The  authors 
obferve,  with  much  freedom  and  apparent  love  of  trqtb,  the  manner 
in  which  feveral  refpeftabic  naturalifts  have  been  dtcetved,  in  regard 
to  the  native  country  of  an^imals,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquit e  ge^ 
itaine  information  on  that  head.  They  alfo  expofe  fcvcrafmiftakcs 
of  BufFon  andx)ther>5,  and  of  his  mifrsprefentations  irt  his  plates  Jto  his 
work,  where  he  was  not  unfrequently  deceived  by  his  engraver,  &c, 

I  Some  of  thefe  errors  have  been  likewife  adopted  by  Eogltfii  natural 
hiftorians,  on  the'' authority  of  Buffo  n.  In  return,  the  authors  hive 
ihemfelves  committed  feveral  blunders,  and  have  been  duped-by  fome 
kHe  ftories  refpefting  ^the  bi  ceding  of  bears  in  London,  and  of  the 
great  ufe  of  their  greafe.  Upon  the  whole,  this  little  volume  will, 
Jio  doubt;  find'its  way  into  the  libraries  of  naturalifts  in  this  country, 
ataa  uftful  appendage  to  moic  fcientific  works» 
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Epitome  ie  VHifloire  des  Popes. — Epitem  of  ih  Hi^orj  kf  tU  P^ 
from  St.  Peter  to  the  prefent  Day ;  wM  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  efdkr 
Holy  Father^  Pope  Pius  VIL  (Gregory  Barnaby  Cmaramcnit^)  fr^m 
his  elevation  to  the  Pontifical  Throne  till  his  arrival  in  P4iri$»  By 
A.  Serieys,  Ccf^for  of  the  Lycoum  of  Cahors.-  Pp.  223.  «  limb, 
4s.     Paris.     1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

BRIEF  as  this  Epitome  is,  it  ftill  contains  what  will  more  or  lefs 
amufe  or  intereft  all  ibrts  of  religionifts.     In  fo  (hiall  a  compafs 
Wc.have  the  acccffion  and  principal  events  in  the  pontificate  of  251 
Popes  and  32  Anti-popes ;  and  although  they  have  been  all  **  holy 
men/'  their  licentioufnefs,  ambition,  and  cruelties  could,  not  be  con- 
cealed even  in  this  abrldgmept.     No  authorities  are  here  eited  ;  and 
the  chronologicjd  fucceflion  of  Popes  is  given  without  in termiiBon 
from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  yil.  omitting  all  contradictory  fafls  in  th^ 
early  hiftory  of  the  Church,  to  even  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.    Nor  has  the  editor  taken  ^any  notice  of  Pope  J^ane, 
whofe  exi(lence  we  have  feen  folemnly  declared  by  the  Spanifli  inqui* 
fitors,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  x6th,  and  as  folemnly  renounced  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century.     Indeed  thete  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  this  female  Pope,  and  we  have  feen.a  iketch  of  her  life 
written  by  a  prebendary  (canonigo)  of  the  Spaniih  church,  and  printe<& 
at  Seville  about  the  aera  of  the  introdudlion  of  ihat  art  in  Spain.  The 
debaucheries  of  Sergius  III.   however  are  noticed,  and  the  cruelties 
and  am\>ition  of  Julius  II.   but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  Popes 
frequently  indulged  in  matrimony^  and  even  polygamy,  till   the  end 
of  the   13th    or  beginning  of   the  14th  centuries.     The    life   of 
the  late  Pope  has  been  much  more  ably  (ketched  by  Or.  Meyer,  of 
Hamburg  ^  and  from  the  fevy^  particulars  of  the  prefent,  we  can  per- 
ceive a  temporifing*  ambitious,  intriguing,  and  (ubtle  chara£ler,  wdl 
qualified  to  aggrandize  power,'  and  to  make  all  around  him  feel  its 
laib.    The  Catholics  boaft  of  their  knowledge  of  hiftory ;  but  we  are 
well  convinced  that  an  impartial,  compendious,  yet  coniplete  hiftory 
of  the  public  and  private  lives  of  the  Popes,  would  more  efte£lually 
ferve  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity,  and  more  rapidly  overthro^ir  fuper* 
fiitiofi  and  corruption  than  any  efforts  of  reafon  by  way  of  controverfy, 
or  remonftrance.  -  ^ 


Le  Petit  Magqfin  des  Dames. — The  Ladfs^agaztne.     Third  Year. 
Pp.  212.  i8mo.)  2s.  6d.  Paris.'  1805.  Imported  by  Deconchy. 

OF  all  the  bagatelles  for  the  ladies  with  which  the  Paris  prcfs 
daily  teems,  this  is  perhaps  the  moft  unexceptionally  moral  that 
we  have  feen,  and  we  can  fafely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  few  pieces  of  poetry,  although  fomeof  them  beaf  the 
name  of  de  Staclj  and  are  fuperior  to  moft  fimilar  produdiotis,  are  not 

very 
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very  animated,  but  in  general  innocent  ;  a  rare  merit  in  French 
fbyibes.  The  profe  is  judicioufly  fefefted,  and  difplays  good  fenfe, 
tatteaadelegancewithomthatextavaganceof  fentiraentabiliry  that  is  fo 
dangerooi  to  female  minds.  **  The  mother  of  a  family"  bv  VUUlerque\ 
and  the^*  conduA  tkat  a  wife  ought  to  h^ve  towards  her  nufband,"  by 
Madame  R.  contain  fentiments  not  onwortby  the  attention  of  fome  of 
our  Ehglidi  matrons. 

•'  The  woman  who  deftroys  her  hufband's  refpeflability  in  his  owft 
houfe,  deftroys  the  rcfources  of  her  fam^y.  If  her  fons  continue 
unmarried  from  fear  of  meeting  with  a  wife  that  refembks  her  ;  or 
if  when  they  marry,  that  they  will  carefully  abfent  thejr  wivesfrom  her 
left  they  Ihould  imitate  her  example ;  flie  will  become  odious  to  all 
that  (hould  be  mod  dear  to  her,  to  her  beft  friends,  to  the  only  fuppoit 
that  would  remain  in  her  old  age." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

ARTHUR  BROWNE,  L.  L.  D. 

Latc  PftiMB   Serjeant    op    Ikklamo,    and   Seniok  Fellow  ot 

Trinity  College  Dublin. 

f 

Urtt  inimfulgere  suo,  qui  Jiragi  avat  aria 
•  Infra  se  posit  as  \  cxtinctus  aiHibitur  iden,-^ HoR, 

T^O  record  leading  circamitances  in  the  lives  and  opinions  of  eminent 
.  men>  efpecially  ilatefmen  and  fcholars,  from  authentic  documents  ; 
to  reprefent  tneir  at(ainments  and  appreciate  their  merits,  candidly  and  dis- 
paifionately ;  to  vindicate  their  fame  from  the  calumnies  of  party  preju- 
dice,  or  the  malignity  of  priv&te  malice,  without  overlooking  or  exte- 
nuating their  failings  and  imperfedions,  by  an  over-fond  partiality ;  in 
(hort,  to  hand  down  their  chara^ers  to  poflerity  in  true  and  genuine  co- 
lours, as  bright  examples  of  public  virtue  and  perfonal  worth ;  is  a  tribute 
of  appl^ufe  due  to  departed  excellence,  a  laudable  gratification  to  the 
feelings  of  friendihip,  and  an  iniirudtive  leiTon  to  the  rififig  generation 
and.the  world  at  large,  to  imitate  their  virt;ues  and  avoid  their  defeats. 

_  Bri've  et  trrtperalile  iempus 

.    Ommhd  eft  vitdti^  fed  ?k\AhU   £xtbnder£    factis. 
Hoc,  ViRTUTis  OPus. Virgil. 

Arthur  Brown,  the  fubjed  of  thefe  MemoirS;i  was  born  in  Briftol, 
April  I.  1756.  His  family  was  rcfpeftable,  and  originally  fettled  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  from  which  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  eflabllAied  church,  emigrated  to  North  America,  and  fettled  at 
Portfmouth  in  New  Hampshire/  Of  ieveral  children,  his  eldclt  fon, 
Marmaduke  Browns,  was  fent  to  Ireland,  and  educated  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;   where  he  married  while  he  was  a  ftudent,  vtiii  (bon 

after 
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ftftcrthe  birth  ofhisfoa  Arthur,  returned  to  North  America  with  hi* 
family,  and  was  appointed  minifter  of  Trinity  Church  in  Newport* 
Rhode  Ifland ;  a  delightful  fpot,  orice  honored  with  the  reiidence  of 
the  truly  pious  ^nd  patriotic  biOiop  Berkeley,  during  the  unfuccefsfal 
profecution  of  his  noble  plan  for  founding  a  univerfity  in  America :  for 
th€  Provostfhip^  of  which,  with  a  moderate  falary  of  £.  50©  a  year,  (if  I 
.  lecolle^l  right)  he  offered  to  refign  his  Epifcopa!  dignity  and  patronage 
as  Biihop  of  Cloyne,  and  an  income  of  at  least  treble  the  v^lue)  and  to 
banifh  himfelf  to  that  country  I  a  rare  example  of  difintereflednefs  and 
public  fpirit : — Had  his  falutary  fcheme  beeor  adopted,  the  American'Colo- 
nies,  would  probably  at  this  day,  have  maintained,  and  even  flrengthened 
their  connexion  with  the  parent  country,  through  the  fodering  influence  of 
ft  fufHciently  numerous  eilablifhed  clergy  of  the  church  •f  England.  But  the 
admin  Titration  of  that  day  were  too  (hbrt  lighted  to  Speculate  on  remote 
advantages;  and  after  four  or  five  years  of  delay  and /difappolntment^ 
chagrined  by  minifterial  chicanery,  the  biihop  was  forced  to  relinquifli 
his  fcheme,  which  was  then  ridiculed  as  Utopian,  and  returned  to  England. 
During  his  refidence  at  Newport,  -he  wrote  hi«  Minute  Philojbpher,  and  the  1 
charming  alid  pidurefque  defcriptions  of  rural  fcenery,  *which  adorn  thit 
elegant  and  ingenious  production,  were  drawn  from  that  neighbourhood* 
Mr,  Browne,  from  whom  I  learnt  this  particular,  was  himfelf  the  bifhop't 

fodfon  ;  and  had  been  encouraged  by  his  lordfhip  to  enter  the  college  of        ^ 
)ublin,  and  take  holy  ordersi  on  a  prpmife  of  patronage  and  preferment  ; 
which   probably  would  have  been  realized  had  the  biSiop  farvived  long 
enough. 

After  his  wife's  deceafe,  which  happened  a  few  years  after  their  fettle* 
xnent  at  Newport,  Mr.  Browne,  applied  himfelf,  with  redoubled  aflidaity^ 
to  tha  care  and  inftruClion  of  his  darling  fon  and  only  child  ;  an4  ioipsefied 
with  a  lively  idea  of  the  great  fuperiprity  of  the  fyftem  of  education  anddif* 
ciplinepurfued  in  the  college  of  Dublin,  over  that  of  the  American  femina- 
jies,  he  anxioufly  revived  by  letter,  February  10, 1767,  •  a  long  fufpended 


*  Mr.  Browne  pofTefTed  amiable  and  engaging  manners,  and  great  eafif 
.  and  pleafantry  of  converfation.     The  following  extract  from  his  firH  letter^ 
furnifhes  a  lively  fketchbf  the  man. 

**  Dear  Sir, 
*  *'  When  you  open  this  letter,  it  will  no  doubt  furprife  yeu  to  find  i^ 
from  your  old  friend  and  college  acquaintance ;  and  the  grather,  as  fo  much 
*  time  has  elapfed  fince  we  have  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  each  other  :  but  thii 
you  will  think  the  lefs  of,  when  you  are  told  that  I  had  long  fince  deplored 
your  untimely  death,  fuddenly  in  a  fit ;  deceived  by  a  report  premature 
and  ill-founded. 

**  Many  a  time,  my  dear  friend,  has  the  tear  of  affeftion  bedewed  my 
cheek  upon  recolledling  and  mufing  on  your  memory  and  repeated  adls  of 
friendftiip  to  me  ;  furpaffing  any  I  received  from  thofe  who  were  conne^ed 
with  me  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Your  kindly  offering  to  put  money  in  my 
hand,  when  I  parted  froni  you  on  board  the  fhip  on  the  quay  of  Cork, 
from  a  fufpicion  of  my  being  but  indifferently. provided  therewith,  is  a  cir- 
cnmitance  which  never  will  Be  forgotten.     i>umJpir^t^s  hos  regit  artus. 

*'  As  J  make  no  doubt  ypu  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  how  it  is  with  me  ;  I 
will  in  a  few  line^  make  you  acquainted  with  my  fituation  and.  circum*- 

ftanccs : 
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correfpondcnce  with  hfc  **  old/riend  and  college  tpqoaintance,"  the  reve- 
rend Dr.  Forsayeth,  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College;  and  having  re- 
ceived an  anfwer,  in  a  futfeqncnt  letter  to  him,  dated  September  29,  I'jS?, 
obferyes: — "  I  have  a  fon,  whom  you  muft  take  charge  of;  a  boy  I 
**  will  venture  to  fay,  of  notable  parts,  and  who  will  never  difgrace  his 
••  inftruftor."  Some  time  after,  in  order  to'brighten  the  chain  of  friend- 
flkip,  which  had  been  tarnifhed  by  abfence,  and  to  fettle  forne  property 
near  Cork,'  which  devolved  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife;  Mr.  Browne  came 
Cv?r  to  Ireland  in  1770,  and  vifitcd  Doftor  Forfayet^  that  fummer,  in  the 
College;  but  unfortunately  died  ihortly  after  his  return  to  Rhode  Ifland-- 
March  16,  1771. 

Soon  after  his  deceafe,  his  fon,  renewed,  in  his  own  name,  the  appli- 
cation which  had  been  begun  by  his  father,  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  dodor  Forfayeth : 
*«  Rev.  Sir, 

»*  Senfible  of  the  ftrift  intimacy  that  fubfilled  between  my  dccealed. 
father  and  yourfelf,  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the 

Sreated  misfortune  that  could  have  happened  to  me  in  this  world.  Na 
oubt.  Sir,  you  were  much  furprifed  at  not  hearing  from  him  fince  his 
return  ;  but  he  had  not  one  well  hour  after-  that  he  came  on  fliore. 
He  took  paflage  on  board  a  little  pent-up  veffel,  where  the  want  of  exercife 
conduced,  with  fcarcity  of  prpvifions,  to  throw  him  into  the  hypochon- 
dria. The  principal  conTf)laints  were,  an  entire  lofs  of  appetite,  attended 
with  great  drowilnefs,  which  at  lafl  terminated  in  a  four  flomach.  He 
'  vras  grown  extremely  thin,  and  puked  up  the  very  little  he  ate.  Notwith- 
*   2an<ung,  we  were  not  much  alarmed ,  owing  to  the  encouragement  of  the 


fiances  : 1  have  been  fettled  thefc  fevcn  years  in  the  fecond  town,  and 

in  the  pleafanteH  part  of  New  England.  Rhode  Ifland  is  looked  upon  by 
all  (Grangers  as  the  garden  of  Nortk  America  :  few  parts  of  England  are 
better  improved.  Of  Trinity  Church,  in  Newport,  I  am  minifter,  with  a 
(alary  of  one  hundred  flerling  per  annum,  beiides  perquifites,  which  ufually 
amount  to  ten  pounds  more  $  a  very  pretty  glebe-houfe,  with  a  good 
garden,  flable,''&c.  Sec.  I  reckon  my  income,  what  I  receive  from  Ireland 
included^  andone  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  flerling  ;  which  is  juilfufiicient 
to  place  me  above  want>  but  not  in  affluence ;  as  I  fpend  every  farthing, 
^nd  this,  though  but  four  in  family,  myfelf  and  fon  (having  lately  loft  my 
poor  wife)  a  boy  a;;ld  maid.  The  country  is  very  expenfive,  and  my  difpo- 
fition,  perhaps  rather  too  focial ;  but  if  fo,  I  have  not  yet  difcovered  it>  fo, 
fear  I  (hall  perfevere.  1  think  I  have  but  a  competency,  and  cannot  think 
ofdiHrefling  myrelf,by  fcraping,  tofavewhat  I  may  never  live  to  enjoy. 
Thus  yon  fee,  I  have  a  competency,  but  ftill  I  am  not  happy :  I  am  diflatisfied 
with  the  country  and  climate,  and  not  over  fond  of  the  people.  I  pine 
after  Ireland,  without  ai^y  profpedl  of  ever  fp«nding  my  daysin  it»  unlefi 
y 01^  fhould  at  length  get  a  college  living,  and  would  receive  me  for  your 
curate.  This  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  and 
would  induce  me  t6  quit  the  countrv ;  and  what  is  more,  f mm  upon Jinn/tg  mo/iey 
to  enable  me  to  do  10.  This,  perhaps,  yoii  will  laugh  at ;  'but  J  declare,  I 
9m  more  ferious  in  it  than  yon  can  imagine.  I  have  nwich  more  to  fay  to 
you,  but  wUl  defer  it  till  £  hear  from  yoB/  which  I  beg  you  will  let' 
me,fcc.'*      .  '  '  ^ 

^  dodor 
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HoflOrs,  wKo  aflarecl  us,  that  the  fpring,  »nd  |i  jotltney  ito  Portfrnoatk 
woald  remove  every  complaint.  In  fhort,  he  died  moft  unexpeftedly,  t)ic 
l(5th  of  March.  Never  did  I  receive  fuch  a  blow:  not  only . the  little 
phtlofopl^  1  had  learnt,  was  of  no  ufe  tome  upon  this  occafion,  but  evea 
religiofi could  not  avail,  till  the  paffions  had  fpent  their  fbrce.  However! 
have  endeavowcd  10  turn  it  to  the  beft  advantage,  by  fuomitting  to  the  "wiH 
of  Heaven,  and  hoping  fpr  future  prote6ton  from  it. 

**  My  poor  father  has  frequently  declared  to  m^  and  all  his  friowdt,  hii 
iatenlion  of  fending  me  to  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  this  fummer ;  bat 
had  the  misfortune  of  not  feeing  my  grandfather  bfefore  his  death.— 
Think,  then  Sir,  what  an  addition  it  muflr  be  to  my  grief,  to  find,  that 
my  gVandfather  fan  old  man,  'and  who  has  lately  been  fhocked  -with  two 
■fits,  of  the  palfy)  determined  in  one  night,  without  any  confideration,  to 
fend  me  to  Cambridge  in  this  country,  a  place  which  my  father  deteftc J. 
and  which  is  no  better  than  a  (ink  of  ignorance  and  vice.  I  have  not 
fecn  him  this  fome  time,  but  expeft  it  foon  ;  and  believe  I  canufcarg«- 
ment,  which  will  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion.  At  all  events. 
Sir,  I  fhall  infill  upon  Haying,  till  we  hear  from  you.  CouJd  Aich  a  thing 
be  brought  about,  induftry  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  me,  whatever  ability 
might.  If  it  cannot,  1  muft  think  of  fome  other  fcheme  "of  life;  as  I  caa 
never  think  of  going  to  Cambridge,  upon  my  dear  Father's  account. 
*'  lam  aflured  your  good-nature  wiH  excufethis  boldncfs  in  me;  for  yom 
^  moft  give  me  leave  to  fay.  Sir,  though  I  have  never  feeu  you,  that  lia^ 
you.  after  having^  heard  my  father  fo  often  mention,  with  rdfpeft,  the 
name  of  Doctor  Forsayeth.  Oh,  from  your  feelings  sas  a  friend^ 
judge  what  muft  be  the  grief  of  an  orphan  ; 

I  am.  Sir,  ^   • 

With  thc^trucft  efteem, 
Tioff  ic.  Your  humble  Servant, 

ARTHUR  Browne,'* 

^     Such  a 'letter,   written  in  fuch  circumftanccs,  proved  irreiiftable*    Tliat 
a   boy  of  only  fourteen  years  old  ihould  be  capable '  of  expreflin^  fuck 
generous  and  manly  fentiments  in  fuch  ftmplicity  of  language,  and  elegance 
of  ftylc ;  that  he  fhonld,  upon  motives  of  hiial  duty  and  a  lioble  abhorence 
of  *'  ignorance  and  vice,"  counteract  the  wLftes  of  his  neafcft  relatives, 
wanting  to  educate  him  at  home  ;  that  he  Ihould  voluntarily  of^er  to  quk 
'all  his  connexions  in  Am«ricaxand  undauntedly  crofs  the  Atlantic  alone^ 
•«*  the  iveMiifarg  htm,  and  Providence  kis  guide  y*  in  order  to  commit  hini- 
Telf  and.his  rortunes  to  the  patronage  and  protedtion  of  a  perfonal  ftranger 
indeed,   bat  his  father's  deareil  friend;  all  thefd  circumilances    evinced 
«  degree  of  iagacity  and  forefight,  a  6rmnefs  of  decifion,  a  fpirit  of  «ntcr- 
prife,  and  a  geocroiity  and   elevation  of  mind,  altogether  uncommon,  at 
"any  age.  Dr.  Forfayeth,  the  vigour  of  whofe  underftanding  wasonlyexceel 
ed  by  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  read  or  rather  devoured  his  letter>  with  de» 
light;  he  inftantly  invited  the  orphan  child. of  his  friend,  to  come  over  wit* 
cutdelay;  who  arrittdaccordingly  early  in  the  next  year,  1772;  he  received 
with  rapture,  the  charming  boyi  (for  fuch  he  really  was^  both  in  appear- 
ance and  addrefs)  he  undertook  his  guardianfhip,  he  adopted  him  as  his 
xhild,  and  entered  him  March  24,  1774,  onder  'thQ  tfiition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.. 
Hales,  Fellow  of  the  College,  who  having  entered  Nov.  i,  1764,  had  been 
clewed  May  22;  iT^p*  and  was  then  an  eminent  tutor  ,  after  having  beea 
originally^  the  moft  highly  favoured  pupil  of  Dr.  Forlayeth ;  and  who  then 

lived 
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lived  wlthhfmln  ^befame  building,  No.XXIV.  in  tbe  library  Sqaare»ja  tfav 


Aui.  ]Q  a  noble  cauTe,  the  caufe  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  in  confe- 

^q^nce  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs,  contrai^cdby  repeated  colds  during 

a  fevere  winter  in  Dublin,  whilfi  be  was  employed  m  foliciting  and^ndea- 

.vouring  tQ  procure  the  pafllng  of  a  bill  through  {>ar]iament,  ;that  he  had 

/onnea  for  the  relief  or  the  AVjdows  and  Children  of  the  Clergy  of  the 

.£ftabliihed  Church,  In  Ireland ;    which    paiTed  through  the  Houfe  of 

.Commons, .  indeed,   but    unfortunately  mifcarried  in    the    Lords,   from 

ignorance  of  its  utility,  and  the  ill-founded  prejudices  of  tl^ofe  who  ought 

♦to  have  been  its.warmeft  fupporters— the  late  Primate  Robinson,  and  fe- 

^veral  of  the  Clergy,  fwayea  perhaps,  too  much,  by  bis  authority.    ThU. 

^fu(cellent  bill^^was  formed  by  Do^or  Forfayeth  upon   the  nlodel  of  the 

.^mmtj  Scham  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sc9ich  Clergy  ;   which  was  originally 

,  jfoonded  in  the  year  1747,  on  the  calculations  of  the  great  KlACLAVRisr> 

.and  iucccflively  improved  by  the  corrcdions  of  Mr.  NVEBSTEfi  and  Qt. 

.P1.1CE,  afterwards;  until  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  unrivalled  (lability 

^nd  p^rfedUon.  *  In  this  noble  and   permanent  annuity  fchetne,  all  the 

Scottifli  Clergy  and  profeiTors,  married  and  unmarried  are  compelled  by 

JUw,  to  fubfcribe  to  fome  one  of  the  four  following  clafies  of  annuities 

iox  widows,  viz.   10/.  15A  zol.  gr  25/.  the  choice  of  whichever  clafs^  i^ 

.optional  ;  the  fubfcribers  paying  at  the  rate  of  lAj^*.  fubfcription,  for 

€v<ry  5/,  annuity;  and  the  fcheme  admirably  extends  a  proyifi  on  of  tett 

years  income  of  the  chofen  annuity,  in  one  fum,  to  the  childreti,  if  there 

be  no  widow  left,,  ^z  the  hufband's  deaths     Suppreffing  the  firft  clafs  oFio/. 

JOo^or  Forfayeth  fubmitted  a  fourth  of  30/.  as  better  fitted  to  the  meridian 

of  Ireland  ;  and  by  the  provifions  of  his  bill,  while  th^  beneficed  Clergy 

were  compellable  -to  fubfcpbe  to  feme  one  of  the  forcgoincj'clairei;  the 

.Curatesi  were  left  at  liberty  (o  fubfcribe  or  not,  to  any,,  at  their  own  dif- 

creticMi.     The  ^ime  I  truft,  is  not  far  diftant,   when  the   friend^  of  th^ 

church  and  the  members  of  a  more  enlightened  Legiflature  will  revive  and 

ena^this  truly  philofophical  philoclerical  bill ;  the  necelTity  for  which,.fronl 

the  difproportionate  rife  of  times  to  the  incomes  of  the  CJlergy,  is  every 

day  growing   more  argent  and  imperious. 

When  he  became  a  ftudent  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  young  Browne^ 
.by  unremitting  alliduity  andatteation.  to  his  fludies,  diilinguii)ied  him- 
ielf  for  his  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  branches  of  le^i:ning  taught  in"^  that 
noble  femii^ary ;  and  was  not  lefs  fortunate,  in  conciliating  general  favb.ut;* 
.by  the  uncommon  attra^ions  of  his  addrefs  and  converfetion.  Uniting;^ 
a  wonderful  verfatility  of  mind,  capable  of  ftiifting  With  the  greateft  eafe,. 
:  from  the  lighter  avocations  of  poetry  and  the  belles  letters,  tp  the  fever^^ 
fiudies  of  rhilofophy  and  Mathematics ;  with  the  moft  indnuatlng  ni^n*^ 
.ncrs,  he  readily  accommodated  hiihielf  to  all  humocfrs^and  clif^oiiti<jrns.V 
**  h9  became,  (in  |he  language  of  a  print,  by  np.ifneaivs' partial' to  hl^ 
merits,*)  **the'/V<?/  of  the  ftudents  ;  who  loved  hitti  "li^ith  the  affe&^^ 
of  fond  childr^u ;  for  he  ftrove  to  retain  their  aftedlionsV  by  W  iV^avity  jqf 
temper — by  r*iild  and  engaging  inanners — -^petuliarly  his  oWti  :** jitid 
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-    ncrer  did  any  0ae  more  undefignedly,  and  thereby  perhaps,  more  faccefs' 
fally  prafticc  Cicero's  grand  political  maxim: — Prhnumkoc  Jiatm  *virtutisi  ^ 
animoSfCeMciliartboffUttumf  a^ia  ad  ufusjku  adjungere. 

In  th^  year  1774,  in  confequence  of  his  proficiency  fn  claffical  learning, 
.    he  .was  elecled  a  Jchd^  ^  thg  huife,  or  one  of  the  feverity  iludents  on  the 
foundation,  when  a  junior-fophifter.     And  fo  well  did  hp  profit  by  k\c 
joint  inftmiftions-of  Dr,  Forfayeth,  and  Mr.  Haks,  that-only  two  years  after, 
at  the  early  ftanding  of  a  junior  Bachelor,  he  was  lufRciently  qualified  ta 
,     offer  himfelf  for  the  firft  time  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  fellowihip  in  i776, 
:from  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  vaiious  branches  of  literatore  and  rUdi« 
snents,  of  fcience,  required  in  that  ftridlcft  and  f^reft  pttblic  examination, 
perhaps  ii^  the  world.    The  next  year  i777,  he  fucceeded,  and  waseledl- 
ed  zFeilow  of  the  Colkg^,  vrith  diftinguiihed  reputation,  being  then  in  5)i$ 
twentieth  year;     Ha\dng  made  choice  of  the  law,  as  the  profeiiion  mo/l 
congenial'  to  his  enterprizing  temper,  and  beft  adapted  to  thedifplay  of 
his  {plendid  talents^  he  went  to  Londpn,  and  parfued  his  dudics  at  the  tern* 
^le  during  the  regular  period  of  time  neceffary  for  his  admifiion  to  the  bltr. 
And  through  the  munificence  of  his  moll  excellent  and  indulgent  guardian. 
Dr.  Torfayeth,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  paiHon  for  finiihing  his  edacatipa 
in  the  moil  liberal  ftyle,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  get  admiffian  intO' 
.  the.firft  circles  for  worth  and  talents  in  London,  and  to  make  an  excurfion 
to  the  Continent,,  wherp  he  vifited  France  and  the  Netherlands.     And  his 
letters  to  his  college  friends,  written  durin?  that  period,  dilplayed  no  ordi«* 
nary  reach  of   ohfervation ,  and  iniight  into  the  various  chara^ers  and 
circnmdances  of  men  and  things,  and  places  which  occured  ^to  him  in  that 
early  ftagc  of  his  journey  through  life.  ^ 

The  next  important  epoch  in  his  public  life,  was  his  election  to  ferve  as 
one  oi  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Univerfity  in  Parliament :  previous  10 
the  account  of  which,  it  will' be  necefiary  to  review  the  fituatioh  of  our 
alma  mater ^  at  that  tiaie. 

The  College  of  Dublin,  the  mater  uni^erfitaiis,  was  founded  by  "Queen 
•Elizabeth,  and  chiefly  designed  to  be  a  feminary   for  the  education  of  ' 
the  efbablifhed  C/rrg^y  of  Ireland.     To  promote  this  defign,  and  to  fccure 
a  proper  head,  by  the  ftatutes  of  King  James  I.  its  moft  munificent  patroh, 
the  Provoft  «^as  required,  ist.  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  2dly,  of  the  Itanding 
at  Icaft  of  2L  bachelor  0/ divinity:   and  from  that  time,  until  the  deceafe  ©f  * 
thp  Rev.  Do^ox  Richard  Saidnvin,  about  the  year  17^8,  the  prOvofts,   i^i 
fucceffion,   were  uniformly  clergymen.     He  v/as  fucceeded  by  a  tVnior 
fellow  of  the  college,  but  a  Layman,  and  a  lawyer.  Dr.  Frants  ylndrevts, 
during  the  adminiflration  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  when  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  by  virtue  of  two  difpienfations  of  the  crown,  (a  power  referved 
to  it  in  the  college  charier)  from  hisNftatutable  difabilities  —a  moft  difaftrous 
4«iiiovation,  which,  dniinghi&prpvdddiij),  gave  the  firH  wound  to  the  difci- 
-pline  of  the  College,  and  the  morals  of  the  iludents,  by  infufing  thefnbtle 
poifons  of  eledioneering  craft  and  political  intrigue  into  their  youthft^ 
xninds  ;    the   provpft   ^^eing  himfelf  a  politician  and  in  parliament,  ana 
interfering  more  ^an  once  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  univerfity,  M 
the  writer  of  thefe  Qiemoirs  can  teftify . 

Upon  his  deceafe  in  1774,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrancfe  of  the 
Senior  Fellows^  who  compofe  with  the  piovoil:  the  goVernment  of  the 
eollege,  and  the  pppofition  of  therefp.ftable  primate  Robif>fon,  deprecnt- 
ing  a  ittnilar  focceilbr,  and  praying  that  the  appointment  .mighf  revert  into 
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(He  old»  clerical  charinel  Dr.  John  Brty  Ihdchinjon,  his  Ma.j^lhr's  pri«e- 
ferjeact.  and  aft^rMrard  fecreti^ry  of  ftate«  was  appniaied  iVcaroft,  ^itk  no 
S'^fs  than  three  ditpenfations  <&om  the  Aatatety  (the  tKird,  ftom  ^kaey) 
*  during  the  earl  of  Harcourt's  adminiftratkHi.  '  A  mtsduTt,  whicH  it  isTaitiy 
contrttmted  more  than  any  othecytawork  that  &oyeflia]i^^ifgf ace  with 
the  King,  on  his  return  to  England. 

In  the  year  il'i^f  while  Mr.  Browne  was  profecDtingr  hisi^adks  at  the 
templr,  the  provoft*s  cideft  fen,  Mr,  Rkhard  Hefy  Htitckimfin,  (now  carl-dF 
Dpnogh more)  was  eleded  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity: 
bat  a  petition  having  beenbtought  agaiiill  his  ele'dion  on  the  groimd  of 
titidue  inflnencer  his.feat  was  vacated  by  a  vote  of  the  hoafe  of  comfnotis  ; 
and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  wIk)  had  fuccefsfally  .managed  the  petitio»/oi^?Fed 
'  himfelf  as  a  cdndidate. .   Oa  t)iis  eccaiion,    the  Provoft  attempting  to 
'  fubflitute  hi^  nephew,  coancellor  Duqeerrey*  in  the  rooni  of  his  ion- ;  Mr« 
.  Browne,  as   being  a  perroament  meyaber  of  the  fociety,  and  univerfally 
efteemed  for  his  virtue  and  talents>  was  f  xed  on  by  a  condderable  body  of 
the  independent  eledors,-  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  defend  and  promote ^  the 
rights  and  iaterefts>of  che  univerfity.  and  to  prevent  it  from-   being  de- 
graded with  a  famify  horoagk^     At  that  time,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  (fince,  at- 
torney-gen  eraU    Lord   Chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Clare)  fucceeded  in  hi& 
eledlion  :  but  afterwards  in  4783;  having  been  deferted  by  a  po^wcrfal 
party  of  the  Fellows*  who  notwithdanding  his  fervices,  and  rather  im- 
politically,  prefered  ihc  intereft  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parfontr  A«'  letter- vsui 
'  clefted*  member  along  with  Mr.  Browtie,  who  eame  Jn  without  o|ipo- 
£tion.     This  early,  competition  of  Political  inlcrefts,  un/brtanalfltly  ^rc- 
•  duced  an  animoflty  which  long  fubfifted  in  the  breaft  of  Lofjd  Cfcire.;  aad 
led  hira,  perhaps,  during  the  e^^rcife  o(  his. vifitaterM^l authority,  in  1798, 
to  rcprimaftd  Dr.    Browne,  rather  too  fevecely,    for  a  tfii^gle  deidattiai 
from   the  formalities  of  academic  difcipline  ;  without,  the.  coacurreaee. or 
approbation   of  the   other    vifitcr,  Doctor  Puigenan;  a»  trivial  iirciim- 
-ftance,  wl?ich  has  been  magnif.ed,  juoH  nngeneioufly  Ai^d  imaligBajitlf* 
by  their  foes,  to^rJiluinninate  thcfc   exalted  and. excpHeu^  cbairafiersr. ^fipce 
their  deceafe.     But  when  Dr.  Browne,  in  the  feccnd  feifion  oP  iSoo,  gave 
his  xealous,  decided,  and  difintere{lcd  fupport  to  the  great  and  importaat 
meafure  of  parliamentary  Union  ;  which  he  had  oppofed  in  the. foregoing 
fcfiion,  "  thro*   iaJ.e  complaifance/*  as  he  confeilcd,  **toan  ungrateful 
portion  of  his  ccuiftituenti,"  againft  his  better  judgment,-  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  rebellion,  1798,  had  been  inclined  to  the  meafure;  — a  mea- 
fure,   which  he  now  fupporttd,.a8  he  declared,  **  from  full  convidion  of 
its  urgent  and  imperious  neceffitv  as^'*^  lefuge  from  ruin,^^ — as;:he  only 
alternative  lefl^  to  ^^emove  and  prevent  the  complicated  evils,   prefent  and 
future,  refultipg  from   *^  the  madnefs  of  democracy,  iHb^  horrors  df  rfr- 
•'bellio](>,   ai  d  the  inefficiency, -irritation^  and  conupti6ns  of  a  inbordl- 
'Uate,   provincial  parliairient ;"-— the  CJaly  feaiible  metht^d,  to  fe'cure  *-  the 


^ ijRty  and   perinancncy  of  |he  k^'onfiitution  iil  Curch  ind  Stace  ; — and 

id  coxinterai^t  and  defeat  the  inceflant  machinatfon  of^  PTant^c'trt  fever 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ; — frp;^.  .**  i:e£pridl^fer  the'fentiments  of  no  in- 
considerable part   of  the   nation,'*  and  efpecraily, 'of  the  I'oberer  and  moft 


ferting,  boih  :it  I  hat  time  and  after^wards,   thaf^iu  voting  for  the  nreafttrc, 
iie  was  ioftoelicid  6y  tio  mercenary  motives,  th^t  he  fiiid  mjidevno  itipjjla- 

;    .     •  '  -  •■  tioLi* 


% 


:li6j09.with  go^caiaeiitfdr  h»  ^cmi^e9?^ — Such  manly,  pupI!c;Tpinled  and 

4JA9ierefteicoi3^iH^>  fach  Y^lunc^fy  facrifi'ce  of  populavity!^  which  no  maA 

«v%itied  bigher>  extorted  the  approbation  and  eftcem  ©rthat  high  miuded 

;   -i|D)>lei9sn»  Li^rd  Ciafe;  and  converted'  Him  into  a  cor(}iaI  and  ^eady 

frieod  to  this  "  kindred  foul/*  until  the  laft  Hour  of  his  life,* 

^':Ak  the  general  elei^on  in  ^y^-  t>t,  Browne,^ was  si   fi^cond   time, 

Qimiiam^y- ftktod' member  ftJr  the  Uoiverfity,  with  Mr.  /*nimi  jBr^ 

iHitoinf$6«i»  tbe  PrOvKift's  'third  fon  ;  and  a  third,  time^  in   1797,  when^r  , 

'  fti^  the  excluitdn  of  the  latter «  Mr,  Q#»rjfr  iuw^r,  was  clewed,  in  his  room, 

ge&ilemftn>  whofe  fole  pretenfions  to"  rbprefent  the  Univcrfity,  fecma  ^ 
^t^  have  originated  frooi   oppefition  to  the  Hiitchinfoh-imered  ;  an4,ia 
I     whofe  favor^  foy  the  partiality    of   his    fupporters^    an  unaccountable 
;^  4c^ia4cla  took  place,  from  that  honorable,  and  heretofore^  indifpenfabl^ 

.■■til  II       »     ■   t     M— P«»^»—       »\      >  I  |l|l|        III    ■!  ■  »^»«W»— •        I  ».»»1p«Mi»».— — — ll  ■    »■        —^U       I   I      ,1  ■■«      ■   ^> 

"  •  •The followingextraa  of  letters  from  lordCi^ARB,  to  Poiflor,  Brow^ib^ 
will  ihew  t^w  terms  of  intimacy  fubfiiiing  between  thcmt  *  '        ' 

:    '  '  .       No.  I. ,  ,      ,      .  ,  • 

.,    '*lMy  dear  Browne^  ', 

[     "•       ■  •  •      '        '    .  . 

>  «  Oo  Wednesday  laft,  I  have  received  a  very  fcverc  hurt  from  th6 
-poifmiel  of  my  faddle,  which  Would  have  ended  very  ferioufly,  if  I  had 
^\  not,  ahm>ft  immiediately,  undergone  a  difficult  aad  .paiAf^l  Qperfttiod:^ 
''  %hich)  however,  has  completely  relieved  me^  but  confinef  m^  to  .my  bed^ 
foin  whence  I  write  this 'letter .—I  prefume,  you  will  not  hefitate  to 
accept  the  fituai4on,  which,  /or  th  frefint^  is  wit]>in  >  your  reach  [the 
prime^ferjeantihip.]    , 

♦*  Ifiial)  ndt  envy  Mr.  P his  happincfs^-^f  his  friend  Mr«  M  »       ""^ 

,    flfall  fttccetfd  hin&  :  but  it  is  melancholy  to  fee*  that  intrigw  Jhtmld  Jkrn^  M 
^pr»<^  ^  tv^^9  ^  Trinitv  Odlige.  )    '  ' 

Always  very  truly  your'si 

'  ^  My  dear  Browne/. 

^  .     London^  CLARJE/j 

iiay^z^,  180U  ,  * 

iSo.  II.  ^; 

.  *'  My  dear  Browne«        . 

**  If  government  flial  confult  with  me  on  the  fubjeft  fof  a  Vacancy  o» 

fhe  judicial  bench,J  I  can  only  {^^y^  that  I  will  kowJHy  and  ctmfqmmjlj  ^txs> 

my  opjjiion  of  the  qualifications  of  eVery  candidate ;   coniidering  only» 

which  of  the  ml  is,  accorditig,  tQ.  ny  judgmet^  ^ind  informatiw,  lefi  Calculated  t§ 

'    ^^  ,.    Your's  alwaTs  veiy  truly, 

yty  iLttx  Browne* 
Mownt-ShanoiJ,        ,  ^  CIiARE.f 

$ep^  11,  1801. 


Kj 


v.  B.  This  is  ft  moft  honourable  teftunony  tojiord  ClareVtt|ifightners't 
Whofd  des^bj  not  loBg  afrer»  was  a  great  nmhwd  calamit)^*' 

S.k2  /  ^ualificatioxr^ 


f 


j6o  •  MifcilUtieous, 

.qualifications  £pr  candidates,  of  having  received  their  edocatioa  in  tb« 

College  of  Doblia.-- But'Mr.  Knox,  hiidpowcrfilconnexronsl 

"  With  this  colleague,  Dr,  Browne  continued  lo  difcharge  his  doty  in 
parliament,  until  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Unlverfity.borough, 
m  December  idoo  j.when,  in  compliance  mth  the  wiihesbf  admimftra- 
tion  (fjgnified  to  him  by  the  -noble  lord  who  conduced  its\ineafures) 
preferring  Mr.  Knox  to  him  (although  that  gentleman .  had  uniforml/ 
oppofed  the  union  throughout)  Dr.  Erowne  was  induced  voluntarily. to 
reugni  his  feat ;  whef eby  Mr.  Knox  continued  the  fitting  member,  without 
incurring  the  rifquc  of  a  ballot. 

'  Such  was  Cbe'clofe  of  the  political  career  pf  a  .ma^,  who  in  his  own 
candid  avowal  <jf  his  principles,  declared  hirnfelf,-^**  a  fincere  Proteftanif, 
not  like  ipany,  a  niere  Poiulcad,  bjit  a  xeH^ious  Proteftant,*  with  opinions 
Jpunded  on  reafon,  ftudy  smd  relledlion  ;".and  who,  with,  a  noble  iibemlity^ 
6f  mind,  free  from  bigotry  of  intolerance, — **  wifhed  that  every  privi- 
ledge  ifaould  be  grantedd  to  the  Catholics,  conjtftint  njuith  ftit  fafity  of  tht 
iftMftmtni  :    for  to  the  cftabliftiment .  alfo,"  added  he,  **  on  n^uch  -rc- 

flcxic^;  i   am'  a  ftcady  friend." -Speech  in  the  Ho^fc  of  Qooiinon^, 

February  i8,  iSc56.  - 

.   Even  his  enemies  muft  confefs,  that  Dr.  Browne  on  all  occafions,  fSiewed 

in  the  ftrongcft  manner,    the   moft  active   attachment  ^o  the  ^ing,   the 

church,  and  the  conftitution ;  though  he  blamed  certain  miniftcriat  meafures  i 

of  this,-^e  received  the^ftro^ngeft  acknowledgment  froni  \^x^:Q^V9^^^%  though 

*in  bppbfiuoii.f  'And  of  his  diTmtereftednefs,  the  ,ma,ny .  of ^ortuxi^ 


■»i.|i>»iii»,   >ii>li      i|     II* 


f  .That  Dr.  Browne  was  in4f ed  a -tculy  «  nliginu  Pr#tcfam"-*— •  his 
.jCoi](rageous '  i^eprobation  of  the  ^Uurd*.  "ii^inorai  andaati-chriftian  mod^i 
^gi  "during f  furmibes  a  ftrikin^  fpeclmen  in  his  fuoced^ng  Speech, -May  21, 
jgoo,.-  .     ^  ^     •        •  .     .^       '     ''  .  *"     • 

"  .Gentlpm^cn,*'  (aid  he,  "were  much  in  the  habit  of « wi(hihg  to  make 
pcrfonat  attacks  updn  him : — he  was  not  afhamed  t0  4ay,«^hat  >*^  it  Je'arfi 
God  ;"  if  mr,  the  Scriptures  h^4  toldiiicp,  that  m  iht  lafi  dajHeavtn  vmU 
'  ii  a/hamid  of  kim.^    H?  was  liot  afraid  to  obferve,  that  frp.m  his  peculiar 
fituation,   9is  fetiior -ftfllow  of  a  College,  decorum  made^it^j^efiuliarly  incum*  i 
bWt  on  him  not  to  feek  for  quarrels^  nor  was  he*  forgetful,  that  tht^^ 
knowledge,  that  a  duel  might  deprive  him  of  feven  hundred  founds  a 
year,  made  "adventuring  a^verfaries  .particularly  courageous  in  fei^king- 
for  fo  unequal  a  combat;  he  *fpoke  boldly,  becaufi^.he  felt  he  was  no 
coward,  and  he  believed  every  man  felt  it ;  but  whi)e  a^th^  fanie  tjfne  he 
was  confcious  that  ^there  were  fituauons  arifm|f  ac9ident^iry  f^d  iuvo*  . 
luhtariiy  between  gentlemen  which  are  much  to.be  lampotj?4>  aiid  to  real 

J>irit,  difficult  to  be  refiOed  ;  he  was  free  to  owt^,  that  if  any  man  vented 
is  cold  blooded  interefted  and  preih^ditated  malice  jipon^hW^  and  mucE 
more,  if  he  was  the  poor,  inftrament  of  the  malice  of  bt;]^eVs^]i4;  \vould  mecf 
his  impotent  alFault  with  filent  contempt*"       '        '^         T".'    V      V 

•  .  *  *■  " 

t  The  following  extrad  of  a  letter   from  Locd  CaUden   to  DoAof 
BaowNE,  in  1798,   as  being   equally  honourable  to -both,    may  her^ 
be  inferted,    without  any  breach  of  the  disligacy  due  tcv^rivate  corref- 
.j>o«dtncc^  • .    '  » '  -  •    * 

Voluntarily 


Vt)lui^ftli11/*paflc3  ov€r.  df  advairfcing^  hiniftif  cbriiraeraWy  in  tni  wqrljl* 
the.  great  and  tempting  offers  he  rcjefted  in  thctmipt&c  J{^^(y!^ 
fatiiim  cptifidtrMc  evidence.         .  _  '    ,         *  J        „    . 

Th6'  following  (ketch  6f  Dr.\Bfon'ne's  general  char^fter,^  h'fs  |)ee^ 
aJtjSidy- fo  ably  and  faithfaily  drawn' ;hy  the.  itigttnipus  ajd?.  ittd re jpa J 
Editoi*  of  that  conrtituiionnl  p^ber^  Thb  Dublin  JuVrkaC  of  }un[c.  ui 
■iS*65;th'at  J  ih'alL  take  the  libehy  of  repubhfhing  it  withTome'adaitiorial 

rcma?ki.    •       "     '      ■  .■••■,     r     ^  r      .-./ 

*<  Wfe^oufd'  illconvcy  the  public  fen  tiimfent  oT  regret,' for  therlofs  of 
the' late  prime  ferjeant  were  wfe  to  WftfihoW  thSt  tribtitcof  refpeft  and 
admiratibn  of  his  condaft  as  a  ifr//)^  hohej^' zxii  inilcpe^^ntg^ntJem^t  wfcicll 
th^  whole  train  of  a  long  poiiticariife  has'at^cjaired  tp  his  jneinpry,  Jple^ 
vated' by  his  learning  to  the  truly  hbnpiirabie  "^Ad  erfviaTife  3ipuati6"d 
I5f  a  fellow  of  Dublin  col!^|;e,  and  adbptiiri;  theipfo^elffibtt'of  the  W^  Kir; 
lJrb^n6  vety  fodn  difcinguifhed  hinifeir  lb" high ly,  ai' to  be  chblen  repVdent- 
ative  for  the  Univerfity.  He  entered  into  parlii^ment'  in  1783,  and .'  waSs 
chara^eriied  in  the  Hoafe  of  Cohimojis  by  elegant  cprreftnefsi  logical 
precifion,  arfd  fterling:  good  fenfe/'  in  thofe  -  frormy'.ahd  unhappy  time§ 
which  folio Nved,  he  adopted  the  very  ar^luqusvind.  unfrofitahk  talk  of  adline^ 
xvith'ftrifl  ind'epefidence  of  any  party  j  though' eiithuiiaftically  attached 
tof  found  aitd"  rational  liberty,"  no  man  faw  more  clearly  the^  dangers  of 
iTCeritioKfners  :  and  accordingly,  our  p?irliaro6ntary  h^tpry  will  prove  that 
no  dsmagogue  zo\x\di  ever  count  upon  Dr.  Browne' ay  his  follower  ;  nofoBiok 
'Could  enroll   him  a$a  partizan  :  fteady  to  the  ftrideft  principles'of  truth 

*  andpaitriotifm  ;  he  alike  oppofed  thofe  meafure^  which  he -thoi^ght  mif* 
chievous^  and  fupported  thofe  which  he  thought  ufeful  to  the  country  ; 
even  thoUghehjC  fir  ftihouM  enjoy  the  fanflion  of  popularity,  and  the)  latter 

'ihdHld'expPfc  hi'm   to  inevitable  injury.  - 

:   '  *'  TThe  clergy  of  Ireland  cannot  fbrget,  thnt  when  in  1787;  the   firfl 
attack  was  made  upon  the  church  eftablifhment,  by  abetting  the  popular 

"dlflik^  to  tJife'  payment  of  tythes.  Dr.  Browne  (hiod  forth  one  of  their 
abieft  champions  ;  and  by  his  learning,  his  refearch,  his  proofs  and  his 
fttg«ments>  ^effe(«l:uany    overturned   thje   mafs  of  fophifiry,  miilatement, 

^lumffy,  and  clamour,  which 'had  been  raifed  againil  the  chxirch  of 
^relatldj  jbr  fitrf6jes,  n»hich/ucceding years  have  too  plainly  developed,*^ 


Sir,    .  '  f 

'  •*•  I  am  forry  thaft  you  have  thought  it  necefiary  to  make'  any  apology 

lii  addrefling  me  upon  the  Tubjfc^t  on'  which  I  have  been  favored  with  a 

lettter  from  you.;  as  I  am  always  ready  and  defirous  of  doing  juftice  to  thofe 

ptfrfohs  \Vith  whofetrharia^era,!' became  acquainted  during  my  r^fidence  in 

Iftland.    i  certairily  fliould  nPt  dc^  that  jufrice  to  yoar's  which  it  deferves 

.^  from' me^  did  i  \iot  declare,  that  lamconijincelhis'MajeJly  has  not  a rnore  ky^l 

Juiji^  ;"and  f  beg  to  afitire  you,  that  you  fnay  depeiid  upon  fuch  a  report 

being  made  jjy  me  in  this  kingdom. 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain»r 
With  perfe£l  truth, 
r  '       Sir, 

y oor  moft  obedfent,      \ ' 
•  '  '      '  HumWe  fefvarit,  ' 

'  lodecd 


5«  V  Jk^£09fnim*, 

In4eed/aImoft  the  Isft  aft  of  his  poliu<;al  life  wura  fnutleffl  attemj^  l^rci*. 
fift  the  fpolIatioQ  of  the  revenue  of  U^e  church  ;  when  he  iitQQdfortji,,almoJ|: 
£ngly>  to  oppofe  a  bill  introduced  into  ^  the  Houfe  o£  Cornxppiia*  morrly 
before  its  expiration  in  x  800,  for  dejiriving  the  pj^ochial  clergy  ia  Ire- 
Und»  of  their  legal  and  indubitable  right  to  (he  tyihe.ot  agijimni,  or  of 
barren  cattle  ;  under  a  vpluntary  fafpenfion  of  the  cxercifc  of  whicK*  they 
had  laboured  for  iixty  years  ;  fubmitting  without  mttrnniringto  a  forudcr 
inhibitory  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Conunons  about  the  y^ar  ij^.    Qn  ihif 
occasion.  Dr.  Browne  in  vain  reznonftrated  againil  the  fatal  precedent  of 
depriving  under  colour  of  law,  a  numerous  and  unoffending  defcription  of^ 
^ubjeds  of  their    property  without   their    confent;  an  unconftitutional 
flicafure,  he  faid,  unknown  fince  the  days  o{  Jlfredt\i^  Great ;  a  meafttre« 
of  fpoliation,   which  even  the  haughty  and  imperious  Henry  VIII  durft  f 
not  attempt,   at  the  time  of  the    diffblution  of  the  religious  houfes  ill 
England,  and  the  alineation  of  their  revenues  until  he  had  either  perfuaded 
or  iuLimidated  theowners  into  a  formal  furrendi;y  of  their  tides:  a  meafure 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjud  and  unconflitutional,  fince  it  had   operated 
heretofore,  as  a  bounty  upon  grazing  and  a  tax  upon  tillage  ;  and  woudd^ 
alfo  in  fu'urfc,  preclude   any  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  parochial-c- 
tlergy,  by  railing  their  tythes,  which  had  been  alineated,  loft,  0r  reduced 
far  below  their  vaiut,  to  their  propier   leyel,  as  in  England;  thereby  to 
enable  the  hierarchy  to  remove  the  evil  of  pluralities,  and  klfo  by  dividing, 
benefices,  to  encreafe  the  number  of  the  clergy,  fo  deplorably  poor   in 
Ireland.     But  argument  was  of  no  avail  againft  the  prevailing  prejudice  j  . 
and   the  bill,  with  the  moft  indecent  .precipitation,   and  without  giving  ' 
time  for  petitioning  againft  it,  was  hurried  through  both  houfes,  and  paiTed 
ihto  alawv  in  lefsthan  three  weeks  from  itsintrodudion  by  ^uJohnMacart^' 
fuy!  Such  was  the  reward  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland,   for   their 
uniform  loyalty  to  the  ciown  and  attachmeiat  to  the  conftitation,  and  fup- 
port  of  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,,  at  all  times;  fuch  their  reward 
for  the  patient  endurance  of  fyftematic  courfe  of  a  pillage  and  perfecution*. 
from  friends  and  enemies,  for  many .  years  ;  fuch  their  reward  for  their 
patriotic  and  hazardous  exertions  to  reftore  trauquility  and  bring  ofiendera 
to  juftice,  during  the  woeful  period  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  during  which,, 
feveral  were  afTaftinated,  Dodlor  tiamlten,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Knipe,  &c.  icti 
others,  forced  to  emigrate  toEngland  and  Wales ;  and  all  materialy  injured 
in  their  property.     While  by  a  moft  invidious  and  mortifying  contraft, 
they  ftill  behold  themfelves  left  in  the  fhade — and  the  diftentingand  the  popilh 
clergy,  cither  already  enjoying,  or  looking  forward,  with  no  unfounded 
kopei  to  an  augmentation  of  their  incomes,  from  the '  bounty  and  liberality 
qf  government  I 

But  to  return,  fromthis  digrefllon,  extorted  by  the  fulFerii^gsaQd  priva-^A 
tionsof  tHe  fcilh  clergy  of  the  eftabliihcd  church,  in  thistlwit  **  dayvo£ 
-  troubk,  and  of  feboke  and  of  blafphemy,"  to  the  remaining  particubrs  iof 
t>T.  Browne's  charafter ;— r«— *'  when  the  dangers  of  the  country  ia  i7^» 
called  for  the  fervice  of  every  man  wh</  loved  the  king,  and  the  confti- 
tution,  tl\e  honeft  impulfe  which  raifed  tjy^  armed  yedmanry,  was 
at  firft  conceiined  to  be  inconfiftexu  with  the  peaceful  habits  of  academic 
life,  and  the  asdor  of  the  ftudents  of  the  Univerfity  was  ^noit  without 
diSi«-u1ty)  for  a  time  reftrained  ;  but  the  appearance  pf  the  French  off 
l^ntry,  removed  that  reftraint,  and  Dr.  Browne,  was,  by  an  unanimous 
re4uiacion>  called  upon  4o  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  carpsj  which  for 

N  Jifg^line 


Jl-f 

»  / 
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difpiplfii^'^  anti  app^aranie,  foou  became,  undet  his  cart,  the  boaft  c  f  the.:; 
yeomsmry  ?    [when;  ifuch  was  his  z^al   for  their  improveftient,  and  his.  ' 
verfatile  g^nias,  that  from  the  moft  approved  treatifcs  on  military  ,tj(5lks^; 
he  compiled  a  fhorttreatife  for  their  ufe.  J  - 

"  Upon  thegrcat  queftion  of  pKioNjhe  tho.ught  {ds  he  al-ways  thug' l , 
fir  hint/elf,)  fhat  it  was  the  only  meafure  which  promifed  fepurity  to  the 
conilitution»  in  church  and  Hate,  and   tranquillity  to  the  country,     dh^ 
thefe   grounds  he  iftedj  and  though  affailed  with  the  mofl  inceffant  and 
virulent  calumiiy  by  an  adive  and  malignant  party,  he  gave  to  the  ihcafurc 
of  union, 'the  fiill  fupport  of  hiij  vote  and  his  talents.  , 

*'  This  voltintary  facrific^  of  popularity,  and  his  fubfequent  refignation 
of  his^  feat  in  parliament,  were  claims  which  called  too  flrongly  upon 
the  gratitudp  of  government  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  Dr.  Browne,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  his  Majefty's  prime' jerjeant,  (in  180:^)  with  every 
profpeft,  ftop  his  talents  and  his  fervices,  or  being  in  time  advanced  to 
the  judicial  rank.* 


•  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  teftimony  of  lord  Clare,  {(^e  note,  p. 
414)  unequivocally  innmating  doAor  Browne's  jjrofpedt  of  advancement 
to  the  judicial  bench  ;  the  following  extradb  of  letters  from  lord  Castle- 
REAGH,  during  lord  Gornwallis's  admjniftration,  and  from  lord  Corn- 
wall is  himfelf  finc«,  indicate  the  high  fenfe  they  entertained  of  Dr. 
Browne  *s  fervices  and  claims.        /  ^ 

No.  1. 

,    "My  dear  Sir,  Park,  Friday  mom. 

**  You  may  be  aflured,  that  I  (hall  always  have  great  pleafurein 


<« 


•*  Do£tor  Browne,"- 


bearing  ttkimotij  to  the  fteakus  and  decided fttpfort  you  have  given  the  King's    * 
government,  and  whenever  an  application  from  you  is  brought  under  the 
lord  lieutenant's  confideration,  1  ihall  have  much  fatisfa^ion  in  reprefent- 
vci^ihe  value  of  theje  fervius  which  you  have  rendered  to  his  excellency't 
adminilUation,  dAnng  the  iniportojit  contefi  in  ivA/cA  'we  have  bun  eugagedm 

••1  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  great  Tegard> 

'      ^'  Your  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 

•'CASTLEREAGH.'' 
No.  II. 

Burlington  llreet,  Jane  9,'  x862. 
•*  Dear  Sir. 

I  have  received  yogr  letters,  dated  the  22d  of  May  and  4th  of  Juqe  ; 
and  if  on  any  occaiion  your  name  (hold  be  mentioned  to  me  by  the  men  in 
power  on  this  fide  of  th£  water,  yoo  may  be  aHured^  that  I  ihall  fpeak  of. 
you  in  fuch  terms  as  the  high  ejfeen  I  have  far  your  talents  ^nd  Chtifu&er  would  ' 
tiidatc.     This  however  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  &c. 

•'  i  have  the  honor  to  be, 
*     s  Dear  Sir, 

,  <*  Your  moft  obedient  humble  ^»vant, 

**  DbaorBrQWBC>  w  CORNWALLIS,'* .  ^ 


—         t€ 


N6.  IIL  .  ;  . 

"Sir,  *        •  '  **     ^ 

^^  1  vn  truly  fenfible  ofi  and  ihall  always  be  ready  to  ^u&kivowledge  th 
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""  *  • 

'*'  la  his  progrefs  to  tb at  advancement,  h*  was  txrt^tA  bfa  fbort  and 

ftt'denillneft,  [occafiOTted  ty  over  fatigue  m  the  afffizes,  <yft  the  MiSitftcx*  ' 
Circuit,  where  he  afted'  as  judge ;  as. he  had  done'  with  diftrnguifhVd  • 
reputfltciotiy  on  three   preceding  occaiions'j  in  addition  to  ^Mch,  during  ' 
fome  tedious  trials  at  bar,  which  lafted  the  whole  day,  h^inciufioufly  ate*** 
kard  bifcoit    arid  cheerc'; — ^indigeftible    food,     which     brought  on  ah 
oBftrU(f)!?on  in  his  bow^'Is,  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine,  aiid  terminated '^ 
im*  his  death,  Jpne  9,   1805,  ftiortly  after  his  return  from  circuit.}  '*  His 
death  deprived  the  Univeriity  and  ihe  bar  of  one,' who,  by  his  leanaiiig; 
his- talents,  and  his  integrity,  was  one  of  their  brighteft  and  purcil*  oma- 
snentsj  it  deprived  the  circle   of  focicty  in  which  he  lived  of  a  man  as 
lincere   and  (lea(^  in  his  frieridihips,  as  he  was  kind,  and  gentle  in  his 
manners «   and  deprived  an  amiable  and   beloved  family,,  [confiding  of  a 
•widow  and  ^yt  children,  four  of  them  very  young]  of  the  mpft  affeftionate 
of  hufl);*nds  and  the  ktndeft  of  fathers;  and,  to  aggravate  their  lofs,  and- 
prolong  their  for  rows,  the  writer  of  this,  is  warranted  to  declare^  left  ' 
in  rather  indigent  circumllances  ;   which  has  reluftanily  induced  an  aj[>pti'   ' 
cation    to  government  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  a  good  and  ^itbful 
fervant,    >4'ho,  while  involved  in  profeflional  and  literary  purruit$>  and  ab- 
forbed  in  puMJt  affairs,  unavoidably  neghefted  his  domeftic  concerns  and. 
private  intereils  ;  and   in   the  (hort  period  which  intervened,   between 
his  promotion  to  the  prim^-fer^antihip  and^his  death,  could  not  avail  hiifi- 
felf,  as  he  intended,*  ok  the  increafe  of  his  income  to  fecurea  competent 
proyifion  for  his  family.     •  /  > 

< 
*'  ExcuJ/iis  propriisi  nliena  v^gotior  cureV^   ■     HoR. 

#   ■  ■         ' 

'*  His  pen,  was  one  of  the  finv^wKizh  have  of  late  years,  been  exerted  ^ 
in  Ireland,  to  amufe  and  inflruft,  without  infliding  pain  on  others.     In 


'  ,  impnrmnt firvw  you  rendered  my  ad  migration  during  the  fecond  feffion,  in  . 
which. the -quefti  on  of  Union  was  agitated:  and  Ihall  retain  a  rial  eSeem  and 
.  regard  for  your  charaBer  and  condu^  :  but  although  itwas  my  intention  ;to  have 
taken  the  firjft  fayoujcabje  opportunity  of  promoting  your  wilhes,  (after  f 
had  Satisfied  fome  previous  engagements  which  I  was  reludantly  compelled 
to  contrail)  if  f  had  remained  fome  time  loi^gerin  Ireland' ;  I  ami  concerned 
to  fayj^  that  at  prefent,'  it'is  entirely  out  of  my  power  .to\take:a  farther  part. 

jhan- by^  my  fiDcere  good  wiihes. 

4  %.  ,   **  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

^ ElollorBrowiic,*'  ^  ^^  COHNWALLIS.'f 

' "     '■■'  t'  -  -     •    '  •  •        '  .    y    ' 

t  i'4:  fearching  his  papers,  an'  account-book  was  found,  at  ^he  head  of 

whidh^.lV'lis  the  following  memorandum  :   "This  account  begins  the  firft  of 

Janttar^;;i8o5-r— — Jkr4y  tk  ilejpng  of  Opi^  atiehd  it  f-^ — -And  may  "He  /^i^ 

'  Ju$h\if^(pfft,  nf^warJ^penfy,  Ms  effuiron  6f  private  devotion,  aad  raife  up 

,^fnendSk,)i!^;^  family  !  IVlay  ks  prayers  ^nd  his  flijfs,  he  haH  jfi  r^inein|i>ranc(? 

,'  ^bcfere'^ili^jthrone  of. Gr^:^e!  '  '       •  . 

.^^  -y     ,  Surety;,  a'iWiall  ppnion  of  the  pubKc  money  cannot  be  b6tCier  cmploye4 

'/^l  ji^ln^in  naakipg'iJofiBe  proviiipn  for  the  family  of  a  man  who  wafs  in  the  beft 

"^  ff'j|fe  of  the  v\  prd,  f/ifi^effe/afior^f^ptt^Ifi*^BpiT&^^^       .'  .   -'  ., 


tbat:^lGWrfUtepfpttW;ca]^pe^^e,.w^^  M^^^e^bjipjrf^    - 

caltiraj:iy  and  party  rancour,  his.  pr^gdudlion^  have  .oiLtjfgjC^p  ttfcpifeljjc%^ 
up«i' public  notice  :bal  they  have  b'ee%io  ^this.^refj^i^  l^e  xhi^ir.autngry;. 
— — with  th«  fame  gentle,,  unaffu^iiiia^  .charades*  jthej^f.^  w  ^amf,i 
fcitore^of  tafte^  learniBg>  and  bene  vol  SBce."'.. .      ^^^^    ,  ,.  .,.,  ^  ,-•_  •    r ;  ,u 

Notwithftanding  his  various  and  ^embarjiffiug  dutiics  and'^XpcaUons,  Dn 

^  Btowne,  thomgh  6if  a  d^icate   fram.e,,  an<i  in  Uie  coHii^  c(^a  \y?iM  P'^^r*' 

forty-nine  year^iHiU  jFouiijd,.^  or  created,  tifXic  ror.attaijQjng,ja  cQn|ia^]>l^,i 

degre^  ,of  information,  in, the  Frefxiiy,i:iii;aft,^pfij^^  Gfi(*^A««,ani  ^rjum.\ 

lang^ages,  and  for  GOmpofmg  a  variety  of  pubUctiti,9;3€^.?     ^^    ^     ^    _    .... 

~^,  J  CmfenSum  of  EcckJ^a/u^  L^  in  .  Irflfijifl,  ^.yo^  , of,  \^  . 

edition,  with  .great  additions, ,  was  pvbliflied  \n  jiJSo^.r^Jfll  ,B.  Thcfe  tw»  - 
works  rank  high  in  public  eftifnation.    i  .        ,  .^  «,  ,  ,  j     .- 

3    ^4  Treat i/e  on  the  Greek  Tenfes,  which  evinces  upcommoji  iicate,iij9fs>  an<l>  ? 
critical  ikill-  in  that  language,  of  which  he  was  for  fevj&fftl  yjcars  univerfitf,.  r 
profeiTor,  and  which,  being  communicated  to  that  eminent  cJailiical  &holara  •  ^ 
as  well  as  ftatefmanS  Mr.  Charles^Fox,.  produced  in  anfper,  a  Dijfirtatim  ^ 
on  the  fubjcjSt  J  .which,  (with  his   permiffion)   may  perhaps  b?  giveaXoill 
fotne  future,  oecanoBj  to  the  public,  as  a  valuable communic^on.  ..       •  .■■\ 

4,  Skeuhj^^^  Hintifar  Effays^  2  vol.  8vo.  exhibiting  the  natural- and  j 
unpremiqditated  ^ffuAons  of  an    elegant'  and  cultivate4   mindj    foftened 
by  domeftic  forrows,  and  its.  afperiti^is  fmothercd  by  extenAv^.^oom^rpe^  i 
with  the  world/ and  refined  and  exalted  by  religion,  r.  .  _• 

5;.  7ranJlations  of  Poeim  from  the  Ferfian  and  Sfanijb  languages ^  which  have 
met  the  approbations  of  the  b eft  Orieu'taliils  and  Sir  l^iiJlam  Ou/ely,  lord 
Moira,  &'c.  have  commended  in  their  letters  to  ftlm.  , 

6.  Sundry-  communications  of  cpnfiderable.  merit  in  theTran/a^ions  tfiht  ' 
Ro^ifllnjb  Academy 3.  from  its  commcnQeir]cnt*    .  ,  .       »♦ 

7.  In  1800,  were  printed,  "  not  for  general  publication,  biit  for  diftri- 
bution  amo«g  a  few  friends>!*  fome  documents  inndicating  his  parliamintaiy  €c»^ 
duSifrom  tlie  charge  ofinconjtflency  j  in  which,  he  has  fatisfadtorily  refuted  th^ 
calumny.  '  ..         ' 

8;  In  the  fatne  year,  and '  in   the   like  maner. — Ren^rks  on  the  Urms  of  tie 
Vnibh, —  in  which  he  thus  ftates  hisreafon  for  writing  them. 
'   "  Tht  principle  of  Union  is  decided.     The  public  approbation  or  difap* 
probation  of  t\ic  terms  \^  of  infinite  confequenceto  the  peace  and  profperity.'' 
o(^\^  country.  On  the  foxtattt  Jince  the  rebellion,  1  never  hadbiitonc  opinion^, 
though  I  at  firft  improperly  conceded  it  to  the  opinions  of  others.     On  the 
latter,  I  had  many  doubts,  which  if  not  entirely  difpclled,  have  c^rtJdlily 
been  in  a  great  meafufe  removed*  Having  never  had  a  proper  toppor^unily* 
cf  explaining  my  feniiments  thereon,  and  having  been  prevented  by  inclifjr* 
pofition  and  particular  circumflances  of  fatigue,  from  attending  the  hQufe  . 
in'thatflagcof  thp  bim  in  which  ljn.cant  to  have  dpi iyercd  them  ;  it  gtvts 
nib  fatififadidn  to  have  an  opportunity  of -doing  fo,  by  briefly  eoniiderirt|f> 
the  various  articles  ta  w  hie  &  they  relate,    and^  the  vprincipal  objfidijon^^ 

-  to  them  ofFered  ;  atfcd of  proving,  that:  my.affent  .given; -to- thefe   itim%^\ 
is  not  blindly  implicit 9.0X  feirnikfy  uniijeiffil.:'^-  and^he  then  difcWfep  bricflj^^tAwtrC 
in  a  mallerly  way,  thefe  objedions,  as  they  relate  to,  \^The  pmtity  ^  R^^'-  \    - 

JkntQtiveSn  2.  Chtrch*  3.  Lbe  Catholics,''  ^.  The  Citji  (f:,Vuiiiii^\J^»  LffaA^^ 
6:Vf^di.  7.  Taxation,  Sr  Confroyerted  ekSions,  .  9.  Mfentees.  \^  TtmtqmUty^  ^ 
il.Jr^f*     \h  ((Oc^  Ifgj/kUftr^  ^    l%*  ^'g$ttkmM(i^r'ii02^     r.   •  ..'   : 


^  w 
\ 
V 


5^6-  MfcittaHts.    .  ■/'■^,  ... 

«'Stick»  concludet  he,  are  fome  of  the  obvious  remaftcaiipoftt]ite/iTMi.it 
of  QQtoni  which  lutnrally  ioggeft  rhcmfeives  to  a  {^^In  jnind  ;  vaA  which»  J 
1  think*  ferve  to  convince  as,  that  if  thofe  thefe  termXlb^  ^ot>ab|^ether  41s  . 
fiifiS  as  hope  might  conceive,  they  ait  at  feafl,  much  mttk  /Mi^^otj,  thaa  n. 
in  the  ufoal  intercparfe  of  human  affiiirs,  reason  could  expe^l^V 

'<*  In  the  cOurfe  of  an  extenfive  and  yarious  coffrefponde^e/'  nadds  he»  t 
**  two  letters  from  fenfible  men— one  in  Scotland,  the  och^r  in  America-—  - 
in  the  progrefa  of  laft  year,  (1 799)  much  amufed  me:  ■  ■'■/  am  an  fnemy 
fold  my  noble  allied  Scot  tifh  friend, /d /Ar  Union:  ffi,fzys  Me.,  m^ouhteMj, 
gained  in  happin^p  'ifiul  njcealth  \  hut  ive  Jacrificed  tur/trkie  P'  Wt,  frid  my 
comniercial. American  friend,  aaeaftonybedatfour  mjeSiag  tht  hkjj^gs  ofu^on  : 
Yot  hzytfzcn&C^d  riches  and  cohort  to  frid^f**  ,     !^,         ^ 

'^Though  -already   too  prolix,  I  fear,  in  thus  fondly  dwelling  on  ^e 
minuter  traits  of  character  in  a  long-loved  friend,     I  cannot  reiiit  %^  [ 
lempution  of  inferting  the  ibllowing  highly  lionorable  and  appropnsjp  *^ 
tetlimony  to  his  uncommon  worth,  given  by  an  aiTociate,  who  knew  hi&  . 
well,  and  had  oppofed  him  at  ele^ions  ;  but  was  reconciled  to  him  befor^ 
he  refigned  his  fellowlhip,  fop  a  collegc-bcncfice.f  ^Sw 

>*  His  ^alititfs  were  perhaps  of  ito  mild  2,  character,  for  the  agitated  /^^: 
fcene  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  zd :  but  the  man,  whofe  doineftic  life  might  . 
have  afibrded  an  example  of  piety,  to  itieh  who  could  not  plead  his'avo-  .* 
cations  ;  the  man,  who  in  his  judicial  character,  was  careful  to  mainitain, 
by  his  attendance  on  public  worfhip,  that  rcfpeft  for  religion  fo  neceiTary  . 
10  produce  and  enforce  obedience  to  lh&  laws  ;.and'whQ9  nqt  confining 
hitt)(elf  to  a  cold,  formal  difcharg?  of  his  duty  ou  the  b^l^ch,.  became  the 
humane  and  willing  advocate  of  the  friendlefs  prifooer  ;  the  man,  in  fine,   . 
whofe  memory  i^  hallowed  by  the  bleffings  of  the  poor,  by  the  forrrqws  o    * 
hifc  friends,  and  by  the  regret  of  his  enemies,— whofe  overtures  of  recipro- 
cal ^orfeivencfs  and  mutual  amnefty— ^he  was  foremoft  to  jn?et  and  accept  • 
with  cheerfulnefs— may  well  be  prefented  to  you  (the  ftude^t;^)  as  a  model  . 
cf  «#lr<?i  imitation.'* 

•  *  ^  V  dejtderis,  Jit  pudcr,  tarn  cat  t  capitis,  out  modus  I  ** 

•        >  < 

j.  H. 

I 

Rtfi^OHs  tn  FafaJ  Excomfnnvicatkni^  J^^g^fi^^  ^J  the  uccfii  Cctjt  of  Dono^ 

'var7  V.  Father  Z/'Brien* 
TO  THE  £DiTOR. 
Sir, 

IN  page  94  of  ydur  87th  Number  for  September  laft,  yon  mentioned 
'  that  the  following  very  lingular  cafe  was  tried  at  the  aftizes  of  Cork 
before  the  Hotr»;  Judge  Day,  and  a  fpeclal  jury :—  ^: 

That  '*  a  baker  of  the  name  of  Donovan,  brought  an  a^ion  againtl  the 
He/.  Mir.  O'Brien,  Vicar-Genera!  to  Dr.  Coppingeri  Titular  Biihop  of  Cork, 
Jin.i  Roman  Cai hoi iC  pari (h  pr left  oi*  Clonakihy.  The  damages  were-laid 
at  500).  it  npprj^red  on  the  tiai,  that  a  fubfcription  had  been  fct  on  foot 
'hy  il*e  prleift  for  the  purpofe  of  bnildmg  a'  Uoman'  (Catholic  chapel.     Do-. 

'  novaa 


1*^ 


V 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Milkr,  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  Shortly  after  Df .  Brci^ne^ 
4«cea&> 4a  the  college  chapel  Sunday,  June  ^3^  1805. 


.IttDf  a«>  inratoftiercd  to  pay  as  his  affixed  q^iota^l 6s. '  3d.  whlth  he  it<^d^ 
ingiy  did  J  he  was  afterwards  called'Oti  to  payps*;  x\d%  fiitti  hd  IHceurife 
paid^'but'&bfer^^at  the  time  that  he  i^ras^  very  poor,  >tid  (bat  he  eoul(t 
not  afford  it.:  A  third  demand  on  him  of  l6s.  w^smidd  by  the  priefi:, 
which  Donovan  tdfafed  to  comply  ^ith.  Oh  BonoVaii's'gtrhig  to  t^lift 
the-  following  Sunday,  he  was  afked  ^iy  <he  priei*  whether  he  ^otild  pay 
the- 1  >s.  or  vot ;  b*  anfwered,  that  hie  Ws  not  able;  The  prieft  fcjbincd, 
*'  1  willfettfe  yoa:*'  Terrified  at  this  obfervation^  Donovan  fent  6y  hirf 
wife  l6s»  to  thehodfe  of  the  pricft,  who  refof^d  then  to iakelefs  than  i^M 
guineaie.  Oq  the  fol?owing  Sunday  th6  [prieA  curfed  frote*  the  a)tar  al{ 
tbofe  who  had  not  pafd  his  demands  towards  buildmg  the  cba'pel.  Doooi 
van  went  on  the  next  holiday  to  raafs,  apd  was  formany'cxcommabii^atcd^ 
and.  the  people  denounced  2it  curfed  and  contaminated  if  they  Aould  deal 
or  hold  any  communication  >^ith  him.  This  threat  was  Co  effe6t«al,  that 
not  one  of  the  country  pc -pie  woiiid  fell  a  fod  of  turf  to  Dotiov^n  to  heat 
hi«  oven;  atid  Donovan  could  not  even  fell  In  bis  own  name  fiich  flour  or' 
ftock  which  lay  on  his  hands.  Reduced  almoft  to  defpalr  firom  hi$  forlorn 
fittiation,  the  baker  went  in  a  white  ilieet  to  the  chapel  as  a  voluntary  pe*- 
aance,  and  aiked'  pardon  of  God  and  ttie  prieft  for  his  difobedieice ;  ^nd' . 
Was  there  defired  by  the  priett  to  attend  him  to  his  houfe,  where  he  dgjain 
•demanded  from  hfnl  the  two  guineas*  which  Donovflfn  alfufed  him  he' 
coal<itM)tpoHibly  make  up.  The  excommunication  w'as  therefore  coo ti- 
Bued  in-^iall  forjc  againft  him,  and  be  was  confequently  obliged  to;lhut  up' 
his  houfe*  The  abbve  fa^ts  were  incohtrovertibly  proved  by  two  tenmviirvi^ 
wifnelfes.  The  jury  compofed  equally  of  Proteftants  and'Rorfian  Catho-'. 
lies,  'after  a  very  able  charge  from  the  Learned  Judge/  found  a  verdiS  for 
the-Plaiotif. — 50/.  Dnmnges,  and  Qd:  Cop.  ^  '  ' 

On  the  15th  of  Oolobei',  Father  O'Brien  the  V.efendant  publlfheda  de- 
.  fence  of  himfelf  in  fome  of  the  Irilh  nawfpapers,  which  1  find 'has  beca 
repriiyted  in  fomt;  of  the  Englilh  public  prints,     fn  his  defence  he  denies 
fome  of  the  fails  ftated  by  you,  and  he  fays,  *\  that  I  tormerly  excoromu- 
nicated  him,  or  prevented  any  one  from  dealirig  with  him;  is  an  abfoltite 
Hiifconccption,  or  falfebood.     I  declared  him,  however,  under  an  cpclefi- 
aftical  cenfurej  I  treated  him  as  fuch  j  but  wbi'e  1  ftate  this  fad,I  beg  leave 
to  claim  fome  indulgence  from  the  confideration  that    I  had  been  all  thb 
timcsundcr  the  preifure  of  exilting  diiiicultiesi  froiti  which  I  had  no  other/ 
means  of  exirica tying  myfelf,  or  doing  judice  to  the  creditor's  of  the  churcbn" 
jt  is  here  evident,  that  Father  O'Brien   undertook  to  build  a  chapel,  and 
th^t  he  laid  under  ecclefiafticaf  cenfures  fuch  of  his  pari(hioners  as  wooid    ^ 
not  contribute  to  its  erection,     it  di^s  not  (ignify  how  he  may  Ueq(:)minate< 
this  ecclefialtical  ceiifure,  as  it  had  the  dircUil  effedt'of  ruining  tjy5  pw>*.  ^ 
bakei^, 'by  nfaking  him  a  wretched  outciift  and  depriving  him  of  a  I  fodal  . 
comfoft,  even  from  his  nearelt  friends  and  relations*     The  main  object  of 
Father  O'Brien 'b  defence,  is  to  prove  that  this  ecclcfiaftieal  ceufure  wa?  tjoj; 

N  _  •  '       .  x- 
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*  Father  b'r*ricnV  attempt  to  extricate  his  Very  culpable  conduct  toward* 
the  baker,  rem^nda  us  of  the  well  known  anecdote  of  a  Quaker,  >vho  being. 
enraged  with  adogi   faid  to  him,I  will  not  injure  thee,  bm  1  will  give  thee 
a- bad  name,  iind  be  <^ied  outajanad  dog,  in  confequenceof  whi^h  he.  ws« 
ll|?i^|d  todetith.  £o]i^raa« 

y  ■  • 
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iilied  hf  <hf  itSrc  or  <?i,#eAioii  of  hi«  biOiiypr,  Da6l«»r  C^pfSliger;  btrtifil 
^i^ell  l(4K>wn,  ami  daily  taiiaQce»  prove,  that  the  meaneQ  oHheiridi  pof^i^ 
l^t^fts  folwiKiate  rxcominimication!;  ngnind  (heir  fiock/  merb  muti),  SiAil- 
vitliout-lhft  fanttion  or  interference  o^  ibeif  fapcriors,  as  fi  rliaUef  of'drdi-. 
TftATf  diA^ipltne  ;.  and  it  is  well  knowo  alfo,  ,Jthat  the  fyftem  oi  terror  which* 
th^ycanatany  trmefxcrtifc'ovcr  t  eir  fiock,  through  the  means  of  cx- 
coHKOunicatioD,  has  heen  the  engine  which  they  have  empldyed,  for  aboi^ 
i)uro ^etituries^  to  ilimn late  them  into  rebellion;   In^nrxver  to  jbiitherO^BVi- 
fi^^f  atteinpt,  in  hi«  defence,  to  palliate  his  culpable  tiay  criminal  conded, 
l^hilik  It  right  to.  declare,  that  I  was  prefent  at  the*  trial  of  the  a(^i6n^ 
brought  .^gainli  him  by  the*  baker:  that  wuh  the  affilftanceof  onfcof  tbt 
iiiir^Si    who    toolA  notes  of  the  evidence »  I  drew  up  a  brief  ilatcment; of* 
ibiisinali  whteb  I  inforted  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  the  ohty  Iri(h  paper  in. 
which  it  appeared,  and  from  which  it  was  copied  in  the  Englifh  papehj 
•cid  yoo  reprinied  it  with  accuracy,   except  the  following  trifiing  error,  that 
l>o4tor  QL5p|>ingf r  is  bilhop  of  CJoyne,  and  not  of  Cork,  as  crroneouily 
^ated  by  you.  But  what  fignitics  Father  O'Brien's  endeavouring  to  palfiatd 
bisconduct,  when  it  is  weil  knoi^n  that  the  Irifh  priefls  n>ake  a  cdnKbot 
practice  of  excoianannicating  fuch  ofthf;ir  flocks  as  may  happen  not  to 
con/foHBto  iher  withes.     A  few  year's  iince,-a  fi  rmer  who  was  my  tenant 
wot|ld  haveilarved>  but  that.  I  received  him  into  tny  hottfe,  for  he  was- 
4efer ted  by  all  bis  friends  and  relations  in  confcquence  of  being  excora- 
mulnicfttedf  and  his  only  crime' was  this;  he  was  to  be  tnarried  to  bis 
cou^n^  m  the  fo  rrih  degree    which  is  inadmiffible-ifl  the^onaiftichurchji 
ilTi^out  paying-^^  certiJin  fura  of  nnoney  to  theparifli  pr ieft  for  a  difpenfttiofi*' 
This  sian   being  too  poor  to  pay  it,  had  reconrft^lo  a -neighbouring  pried, 
who  married    him  for  the  nfual  aiod  ordiuary  fee  r  and  for  this  he  was  re- 
^oeedtothe  loweft  Hate  of  hurtian  niifery.     One  M*  Carthy,  a  farmer,        I 
wai^  e\ cons R>upica ted  in  a  rood  wanton   man  per,    about   three  yetirsago,        ' 
Bear  Middlcton  iii  thp  G>ui>iy  of  Cork,  ^by  his  parith  prieft,  who  in  this 
caii  was, actuated  by  motives  of  perfonal  hatred.     He  brought  an  afi:!on'  " 
a^^inft  the  prieft,  and  reco\^ered  300L  and  lull  coHs.     J  could  g\ve  j^m 
twenty  inftiincos  of  the  bad  efftds  of  excommunication,    which  occurred- 
in  the  piovince  oFM^nfter  a  one,  within  twelve  years  j'  and  yet  the  pctjplc' 
are  in  luch  a  fiate  of  timid  fubfervieflry  to  their  clergy>  that  roever're-' 
member  but  ihoe  two  acfi  lis  broudit  to  obiain  redrt  s  for  the^  dreadful' 
confequences  of  excommunication.     It  was  to  be  hoped,  that  thfe  reproba*; 
tioo  which  the  culpaJe  conduct  of  Father  O'Brien  received  frona  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  would  Jiave  checked  his  facerdo  ajf  pride  aini'  in^ollcram^ 
.  sad  would  have  awakened  in  him  afenfeofjuftice,  and  a  refpcct  for  the* 
bw$  of  the  land  j    but  th*^  lollowing  fact  proves,  that  be  is  refolved  to  io*. 
4ulge  his  arrogant  ambition,  and  to  maintain  h^s^ilUgal^ower  wit hdttt  alfry' 
fugard  to  either.     A  f^w  di»ys  afct*r  the  action  was  tried  before  Judge  D^^ji; 
Doooy-an,  the  plaintifi\    wtutto  mafe,   wheiVj  o»  cttteilng  tto6  chapd,r 
Father  O'Brien  flew  into  a  violent  rage;  apd  exclaimed  agiiinft  him  intfie' 
mod  fevere  language  of  repr-bation,  foying  that  her  war  a  bisrertci  ail8' 
aecur/ed  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  ma  ^  •  .He.faid  aJfo#  that  I;-?  would  ^^^^        ! 
hkofeJf,  that  is,  take  his  vei^ment  off,  i^Jiich  he fJid  accordingly;  andtferf;        j 
he  would  j)Ot  fay  niafs  if  Dojovun  re.fiained  in  the  cIiapeL     At  la%  bating.         i 
worked  up  hiscbngrcgation  to  a  high,  pitch  of  fanatical  furjr,   h&  hallood"        f 
then^  at  Donovan,  whom  they  afHiiil ted,  and  forcibly  dragged  XJut  of  tl)^'        \ 

«li9pcl.    Father  O'Brien  wa^  indicted  for,  and  ^convicted  of,  this  grofi      ^ 
^    •  ■         -     ,         ■  breaci 


bceac^h  of  thejieace,  atth^  latlQuarWr  Sefliom  for  the  Co^tityofdvwk. 
mh&n  if  v?|i«  aM^o  ^We  time  proved,  that  jhid  infolerdt  Priefl  deaoyi^jq^l 
ifroin  his  «Uar  th^  fiftef-ifi-law  of  Ponovan,  and  faid,  that'llie  fw^jccto 
•ic(s^tb9a  thrtte-^lfd  oaiths.da  th^  triai  of  iho  actions. 

lam,  Sir;  your  obedient  Servant, 

A^FREEHOLBER  OF  TttE   COUNTY  OF  COtlU. 

,  We-.will.  now  a^eal  tD?the  Britith  Public,  wiictber  the  Irilh  PapUis  si^e 
<0apahle^^appf€€taung  or  enjoying  the  bldlmgs  of  our  glorious  confli^-^ 
ition,  which  they  regard  with  blind  yencralrion,  and  are  in  a  flate  of  i>w>- 
iJage  to,  their  pKefts,  an  ignpr/vnt  fct  of  men,  whofe  echicaiion '  tenuis  «i» 
4cbafe  the  uaderftandtng,  to  rnfpire  tli«ni  with  envem^ined  hofttlity  to  ^snar 
Littitutions,  both  civir  and  ecclcliaitfc  d,  and  with  implicit  obedi^ncd  il^ 
ihc  Eonian  JPtoiuiff,  who  h^JS  never  failed',  for  nearly  three  ceo^ries,  to  mk 
the  ^nengies  of  the  Proteftatjt  Enipire  of  England,  and  who,  at  this  ti<D<j^ 
is  the  firm  friend  aod  aUy  of  the  Corfican  Tyi-ant.    1  ^   . 

' .  TlixMigh  the  Idfti  Roman  Catholics  arc  in  a  much  better  condition  tbam 
-their -Englifti  fellow  religionifls,  a^to  civil  liberty  and  political  power,  tbef 
iniift  .upon  what  is  called  by  the  vui<i;ar  aa^  ignorant  emnnctp^'iGU,  as  if'tb^ 
wcreilaves  i  but  any  attempt  of  tlic  Icgiflature  to  give  them  a  full  tvk- 
jpcvksdi  cnjoymsnt  of  freedotn,  wili  be  vain,  until  they  ematwnpate  4i$t»- 
I'ielves  froM  an  ^d ions  fyftcm.of  tyranny,  urhich  impofds  a^  illiberai.re^ 
:flraint  <ou  their  ^thoughts  and  their  anions.  The  Popifli  prieds,  in  orderly 
gain  a  coraple^c^fcendency  over  their  yotaflcs,  arid  to  rnakedicm  feelith^ 
learrific  e^cjiits  ,6f  cxoonanTuniciitioo,  bcgio,  when  they  are  bu<  fevjea  ycvqr 
old,  to  Lnfufe  in t<>  their  minds,  fuchia'<iegFee  of  b'liftd  acid  fuperftitipyfi 
«(edulUy,  as  .weakens  and  degrades  their  iritelledual  powers,  deprti^s  il»i 
•Eteity  of  ^he^/evfifente-dae  to  hish,  and  the  King  of  his  allegiance,  Vhicjt 
is  traosfwTred.  to  a  foreign.  Prince.  We  iiiall  liow  isodieavour^  brielfliy,  tO' 
theinr  tiie^rea^ier  tlie  early  practice  and  the  dangerous  effects  of  ^his  {yliefi|i 
of  4c«ror,,  devifed  bythc  Popiih  cccleiiaitics,  in  an  age  of  riiidaigkt  dartr 
oaeii,  togain  a  complete  afcendancy  over  tlie  laiiy  j  and  whipb,  in  its  Gp>» 
■tation  on;  *he  hurnan  mind,,  is  as  nrjoch  fuperior  to  every  other  fprii^g  of" 
Bction,,  as  ^he- power  of  the  lever  is  to  the  arm.  We  iiraM  find  it  opca* 
tonally  employed  ia  rivctting  the  chains  of  iia very  on,  the  fubjects  ^ 
dcfpotic  priDcos>-who  were  impiichly  lubfervlent  to  the  Pope,  and  in  *ck-» 
citiQg  and  promoting  rebellion  againft  fuch  fovcrcignj  aa  had  fortitude' 
•oou'gbtojefift  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  Roman  Pontilfs. 

Pope  Jnnoccnt  111.  excommunicated  King  Joiui,  becaufe  he cppofed  Jil# 
Ix3^1j5»t  claims  J  in^jonfcquenjceof  which  he  was  delerted  aiid  r^iiiied  bf- 
hi%  fubje^s,  \!^{D  recK>unced  their  allegiance -'to  him.  Fie  was  at  leng^ 
obliged  to  fuj3ai:t,  to  rcfign  his  croyvniirto  the  hands  of  that  haughty  pre- 
fete,  and  to  become  his  feudatory.  When  tlie  barons  laid  thp  foundatioii' 
ofaargtorionsconftitution,  by  obtaining  Magna-Chartarthat  odious  tyrat^t. 
iolkVkt  .appealed  -  to  the  fame  Pope,"'  who,  to  fecond  his  defpotic  views,  jj&pd; 
a  bill,  in  whiqh,  '^fr^mibe  plenitude  &f  his  apofiolic  poku^r,  andfiom  the^  author 
rky-  Hubicb  God  had  ecmtnitud  fo  him  to  build  ari^  ^firoj.  Kingd&miy  to  plani 
"  Md  to  Dv*ribtow^^  he  vocaligdand  annulkd  the  wjbp  e  charter,  and  abfolved 
the  jkiug,  and  all  hi&  fubjects,  from  any  oathss  which  they  naight  have  taken 
!»  .^bfiervc  it,  and  he  dtooi^ilced  a  general  fentence  ai.  ^xcommunir 
cation  againft any  ooe  fwhJbovJd ferfevcu  inr^mniamT^fuih  freafiMUiU^nttd 
Jfiiauitipus  fffffiftjfi^tf*:    '  .        .       -  .      .  * 


r 
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5ii^  Mtfcitlamous. 

Gregory  V;ia"tbp  ytix^g/St  excommunicated  Ricliafd  I,  Kiog.of  Fraticf: 
for  marrying  his  Coufin  Bertha,  without  a  dilpenfatioa  j  iho'  flie  was  rcr 
'Jated  to  lum,  but  in  the  4th  degree.  He  affected  to  difrcgard  the  exvomnau—. 
iucation;but  he  was  defertcd  by  his  people,  and  his  Courtiers  regarded  hina 
with  fuch  horror,,  that  they  rcfulipd  to  any^  thing  which  he  had  con- 
taminated by  his  touch,  "  till  it  was  purified  by  paiffing  it  thro'  the  fire.*, 

.  In  the  jUh  Century,  Pope  Gregory  VII,  by  denouncing  a  fcntence  of 
CKCommunication  againft  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  invoked  his  fubjects  tm 
rife  in  rebeU ion  againft  Iiim,  and  to  join  the  pirty  of  the  Pope  who  meant 
to  deprive  hhp  of  his  crown  3,  and  it  fo  far  extinguKhed  allnatural  aHectioft: 
in  bis  neareft .  rekttions,  that  the  Emprefs  Agnes  his  hiother,  the  Dotchefs- 
Beatrixhis  Aunt,  and  the  Couutefs  Matilda  his  Coufin  german,  joined  the 
pope^s  factipn  to  dethrone  him,,  and  even  levied  money,  and  raifed  troops  for 
thatpurpot'e.  From  the  1  Uh  to  the  i5th  century,  papal  excoihmunicatioa 
were  a  fruitful  fource.  of  treafoi^aye  conrpiracie*  and  rebellrons  in  Europe, 
againd  Sovereign  prince^ ;  and  in  confequence  of  them,  fome  loH  their  lives 
tb<;jir  crowns,  and  both,  in  fom«  inilatK'es.  In  the  year  153^,  Paul  III, 
^xJcommunicated  Henry  VIIT.  and  abfolved  his  fubje(fls  from  th^ir  oaths  of 
allejciance,  becaufehe^ceclared  himfelf,  and  not  the  Pope,  to  be  the  head  of 
th^  Engliib  Church.  C^ueen  Mary  promoted  the.  burning  of  her  Proteftant 
fttbjedls,  bccaufe  they  wefe  excommunicated  heriticks,  s^nd  bcxrauiii 
it  was  en}oyned  as  a  religious  duty  by  various  general  councils^ 
particularly  0)e  4th  Laferan  A.  D.  121^,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  i\\% 
council  of  Tofedo,  it  is  laid  down,  "  that  if  (he  temporal  Prince  neglcft  to 
purge  his  territories  of  heretical  pravity,,noticet  mull  be  given  to  the  Pop# 
that  he  ma)  thenceforth  pronounce  his  lubjedis  abfolved  from  their  aJlegt-^ 
nee,  and  give  bis  dominion  to  Catholics.^: 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  ordered  his  Proteftant  fubjedls  to  be  butchered  in 
Ht^t  of  Bartholomew,  for  theie  reafon^;  and  becaufenhey  were  ex(:ommanI«> 
•  cated  heretics.  Thuamus  who  wa(s  eye  wltnefaof  ittelfs  us  in  his  excellent 
Jhiftory,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  expreOed  grea.tjoy  in  hearing  of  that  reli* 
gious  buU'heringt  and  decreed,  "  that  he  andt  he  cardinal  ihoald  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  (b  (ignal  an  advantage  obtained  for  the  holy  fees 
and  th:it  a  Jubilee  outd  be  publi(hed  all  over  Chridendom.''  Lib.  63« 
Sec.  4.  .  ^  . 

Beoaufe  his  fiicceTlbrs  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV  of  France,  gave  peace 
and  protection  to  their  Proteftant  fubjedls,  they  were  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  who  ordered  the,ir  subjects  to  rife  in  arms  agaii>ft  them  ;  in  con- 
fequence of  which  they  were  alfaflinated.  Pope  Pius  V,  in  the  year  1570, 
levelled  his  fpirilual  vengeance  againfi Queen  Elizabeth,  having  -by  a  bull 
aWolv^d  her  !ubje6ts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  denounced  the  ter* 
for?  of  excommunication  againft  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  obey  her;  which 
prod  need  rilany  treafbnable  confpiracies  againft  her  life  and  her  gove^ir 
tnent.  * 
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•  Henaults  Hiltory  of  France.  '■'■': 

+  Tbis/iotice  vvjfs  required  to  be  given  by  the'Bifliops;Avho  as  the  PupM 

lentinaJs  were  bound  by  oath  to  do'lot.  > 

'  '        '  "   ,    '  .  '  '.      .      "    ' 

X  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  Pius  VlI.  granted  the  Britifh  ifles  to^is  ielwed 
Sin  iff  Christ  BtiQTta^aru,  a  moftpious  papiftj  as  he  headed  a  orufade  in  order 
to  extirpate  hcreiy  in  them.  / 

Tht 


The  Irjfli  Pi^ifts  harmg  Ibng  prcmisdttated  ihq  &i(J>  TibelNoft  of  164 IX 
"^l/e "better  fo  promote  its  lucceis,  pn<j«ivoured  to  gain  artiajonty  in  the  Par* 
lament,  wtiich.was  el«6ied  in  1039;  and  Lord  Straffarcl  tells  us  in  his  State 
Xetteri,*  that'Hie  Popish  priefts  ^enounoed  from  th^  altdr,  the  terrors  of 
Excommunication,  againft  fuch  peHbns  of  their  flock,  as  (|ioaId  vote  for  ^ 
Froteftarit.     During  the  dreadful  rebellion,  which  brake  Out  in  1641,  and 

*  icofltiniled  manj  years  to  la^  wafte  and  depopulate  Ireland,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  difpbyed  great  wtfdom  and  valour,  as  Viceroy,  in  defending  the 
jCing's  crown  and  dignity;  but  in  the  year  1 650,  the  Popiih  prelates  and 

trielh'^xpelied  him>  by  excommunicaiing  foch  perfons  as  fliould  adhere  to 
im,  or  afford  him  any  fupport  or  afliftance  jt  »»  confcquence  of  which, 
even  his  own  relations^  who  were  Papifts,  renounced  all  connection  or'hi- 
tercOuffe  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  England*  A  friar^  of  tho 
iame  of  Ponce,  boa  lied  of  the  omnipdtent  power  of  his  holy  church,  in  af- 
fecting this  great  atchievement.| 

We  have  now  (hewn  the  dreadful  effeds  of  this  dangerous  engine^  of  Po- 
ptfb  fu  per  ft  it  ion,  "excommunication-,^^  and  we  are  lorry  to  learn,  .  that 
its  influence   is  as  great  at  this  petiod  in  Ireland,  as  it  wa^  in  any  ])art 

-  of  Europe,  during  thfe  dark  middle  ages.  We  are  well  informed,  that 
it  has  beefi  employed  for  fotne  years  part,  for  the  purpofe  of  extorting 
rnoney  from  the  multitude,  to  build  large  smd  fpklendid  chapels,  wh1cn 
liave  been  recently  ereded  in  mod  parts  of  Ireland.  But  it  fliould  be 
Tecolleded,  that  it  was  alio  exerted,  fo  earlj  as  the  year  1792,  ^o  levr 

■  fnoney  in  order  to  promote  that  rebellion  which  exploded  in  1798;  It 
fs  Hated  in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifti  Houfe  of  Lords, 

'  #?amed  and  publiflied  upop  oath,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  that 
fums  of  money  to  a  con  fiderable  amount  have  been  levied,  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  by  fublcriptious  and  colledlibns,  ^/ 

'  their  chajieh,  and  elfewhere,  forae  of  which  levies  have  been  made,  and  fltll 
<5ontinue  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  a  printed  circular  letter,  whidi 

•  has  been  fient  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  copy  of  which  letter  we  think 
our  duly  to  infert  her^in'.'^'  It  appears  by  the  fame  report  that/"  Aands  6f 
arms  and  amniunitien  to  a  conliderable  amount,  and  much  abo^''e  the  com- 

.mon  confumplion,"^  vcre  boujijiit  and  fent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at 
{<i  early  a  period  as  the  year  1792.^  It  is  univerfally  well  known,  that,' du- 
ring the  progrefs  of  that  confpiracyi  which  terminated  fo  fatally  in  179$,  the 
French  wore  frequent ty  folici ted  to  invade  Ireland;  and  government  arc 
poffiefed  of  undoubted  proofs,  that  they  have  beea  invited  to  do  fo  fince'th^ 
commencement  of  the  prefcnt  war.        •     :  , 

We  have  novv  flievvn  the  reader  the  terrific  effc61s  of  excommunication  in 
Ihc  Uomifli  church,  at  different  periods;  and  the  linbounded  influence 
wfiich*  it  gave  the  clergy,  at  ail  times*  is  enjoyed  in  the  highelli  degree  by 
the  Irirti  Popifli  pr  iells  at  this  time.  If  a  ^CaUu>fic  pried  adheres  ^t\L\\y  fo  the 
canonical  oiath,  which  he  takes  at  his  ordination,  he  mufl  bear  eternal  and 
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A^^r^Q^^  hattti]  Co  «  Pfoteflant  fiate ;  for  he  r\irears  "  to  receive  antl  pre- 
"fefs^  the  facred  canons  and  general  councils,  particulariy.ilbat  of  Tretl" 
which  recogni-zes  and  (iam^ions  all  the  impi«txs  and  biAipWonons  5i9^rmes 
of  the  4th  Cateran  Council,  t'liat  they  do  faithfully  iiUh<t^  to  i^tU  oath, 
we  have  ihe  nroil  unquedionabie  proofs,  by^thetr  haviTTy«^fQd.aft  ii^jiigatvrs 
.  and  incendiaries,  in  all  the  rebellions,  wlitch  bave  agH^ed  Ireland  for 
above  two  centiMrics.  While  ihtr  mafs  of  the  Iriib  JKoman  Catin^iics  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  their  fpiritual  padors,  who  profefs  imjk  princifKtes>  we* 
appeal  to  the  Brittlb  Public,  whet4ier  it  will  be  fafe  to  truft  ihem  with  po- 
litical power,  or  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  laws  for  a  ProUff- 
tant  eftablidiment,  which  they  are  bound  to  i'ubvert  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  religion. 

Dr.  Croft  Oft  Mr,  Overton  and'  Co. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Ib^g  leave  to  trefpafs  upon  your  kin^dnefs  in  requeuing  the  inter tioD  of 
additional  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Overton  and  Co.  as  weU  at  .all 
his  advocates.  Without  either  inclination  or  leiCure  to  enter  irvto  the  whole 
,controver(y,  but  abhorring  the  mod  diflant  idea  of  an  arbitfary,  i^reijp^diivf^ 
.  unconditional  prededination.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  exhort  oiy  biear^rsopt 
tO'invotve  themfelves  in  the  difpute  at  all,  to  adi  upon  Chridian  pcinci^. 
|iBd  according  to  theadoxoniiion  of  the  very  17th  aftides,"  to  ruoeisy^  l|ke 
promifes  of  God  as  they  are  let  forth  in  holy  wrU.''       ' 

JR edging  in  a  place  full  of  feclarles,  and  where*  wa  laboufr  «Bndef  Htt 
additional  misfortune  of  what  is  called  an^  Evangelical  Cha^^el.    I  feel  a^%if 
^  called  Aipon  to  warn  my  hearers  againft  that  variety  of  deception,  which  is  in 
dudrioudy  diifeminated.     If  If  be  true,  that  alt  the  Clergy  ol  the  Cbaril^ 
enforce  rc^gularly,  and  in  due  fcafon,  all.  the  duties  and  motives  of.  Chriiiia- 
joity,  it  mud  of  courfe  follow,  that  for  any  individuals  io .  apprc^riate  io 
thjrofelves  the  appellation  of  Evangelical  Miniders,is  agrols,  icaifdaiiMV, 
and  malicious  Ubel  againd  every  confcientious  Divine  who^is  not  of.  their 
perfuadon*    Yet,  adert  what  we  will,  the  accufation  is  continmed  fam 
year  to  year  bv  all  the  Writers  on  their  fide  of  the  quefiion.  Expe&es  cadcp 
a  fummonum  imoque,  from  the  Senators  down  to  the  meaoed:.  petljs  Scrib* 
Jbler.     Opinions  may  differ,  but  fads  admit  of  no  refutation. 

It  has  been  infinuated,  that  I  have  heretofore  treated  the  deforipHon  JDf 
men  in  qneftion  w/ith  harlbnefs.  If  the  ilatement  of  troth  Jb^«iidiaiiuUe# 
.j[  mud  fubmit  to  the  charge.  ... 

>Ir.  Milner  is  now  before  an  awful  tribunal.     But  can  it  be  difprwFed 
that  he  embittered  the  life  of  the  amiable  Vicar  in  whofle.  Chureh  ho  preaeb- 
ed  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  fpecimen  given  was  only  one  'amoBg  the  in* 
Numerable  indances  of  the  meannefs  of  his  didlion,  the  vulgarify  othis  laa* 
guage,  and  though  that  padage  was  neVer  printed,  -yet  will  not  the  authority 
of  a  credible  hearer  be  fufficient  ?     I  called  not  in  quedton  his  moral  or 
his  religious  condu^.     I  had  a  pleafure  in  hearing  that'  time  had  abated  the 
violence  of  his  zeal,  and  that  towards  the  conclufionof  his  life  be  was 
approximating  towards,  what  we  deem,  fobriety  of  intelle^«     That  his  life 
is  not  well  written,  tnd  that  his  fermons  are  not  good  compodtions,  I  have 
the  concurring  judgment  of  various  individuals,  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
iBcfpeQ.'    1  havCi  moreover,  authority  ^o  faj^,  that  a  trifling  anecdote  of  a 

tranfa^ioa 
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Mnfat^iot^  in  Mf.  Sj^kei's  family  is  iot  trorreQly  related  ;  and  evea  hadr  it 

be^n  k,  il  was  too  ibiignificant  for  infertion.     But  luodcrn  biography  is 

^tihi^td  with  an  inundation  of  (imilar  trafti.     Bein^  mtbnned  thai  Mi.  M. 

,  was  converted  By  Hooker^s  Sermon  on  .  Juillficatiow,  i  have  caref«illy  pc- 

'  hi (ed  ily  andcanootFi^lp  wondering  ^ow  it,couldpoihbl^  have  the  de^crib^d 

'  jBtte6t.     Mf.  Headtaoiy  tia  an  excellent  ferirQn  oii  tiie  iame  iabje(::^,  preached 

at  Ricbmond,  in  York(l)ire,  4ia5  quoted  Irom  it,  tt>  prove  the  ver^  reveife. 

iBi(>tT)r.  Lawrence,  in  his  Bamptoh  Lectures,  has  proved,  thai  Luther  and 

Mctan6lhbn  had  the  principal  fliare  in  furniftung  the  lubHance  oi    Uie  aj- 

ticJes  in  debate;  and  I  frankly  confefs^  that  if  his  fcimpns,  and  the  notes 

appended  io  them,  have  not  (atisfatlorily  terminated  the  controver.y,  it  will 

Jbe  in  vain  to  proctuce  authentic  documents  and  proofs.     < 

If  I  thinkthe  incumbency  of  Dr.Cpulthurll  a  calamity  to  ihe  parifli  of 
Halifax;  If  he  and  his  curate  hadexceedejcl  Ihe  bounds  of  modefly,  which 
is  at&  a  charge  brought  againfl  Mr.  Fofier,  at  Cierkenwell  ;  if  the  chape.ls 
In  the  pariih  have  been  filled  as  vacancies  happened>  in  the  vi^  which  I 
foretold,  of  what  injuflice  l^ve  I  been  guilty  ?  I  can  look  back^  with 
heartfelt  fatisfa^ion,  and  fay,  thainO  one  has  difproved,  or  can  difprove^, 
one  tittle  of  what  I  have  wntteny  eitheA  againil  fanaticks,  or  other  dilTe^-!; 
ters.  Arid  how  have  /  been  treated  h}[  them  ?  Mr.  .Overton  is  only  the 
bell-wether  of  the  former,  as  Dc<  PrieliJy  was  for  ip any  years  of  the  latter. 
To  my  ahfwers  no  reply  can  be  made ;  but  let  tliofe  who  have,  heard  the 
accufations  brought  againifl  mO,  as  fuKcribing  articles  I  do  not  believe^  as 

rsrjured^  as  an  aavobate  of  lying  and  licentioufnefs^  prove«  if  tKey  can,  that 
have  ever  anfwered  tfitfoolf  according  to  their  f(dly.  If  I  fay  that. they  have 
done,  and  continue  to  do  incredible  mifchief,  I  am  fupportcd  bty  fa6ls,  ai\4 
thete^iimonyof  all  thinking  men.  If  1  fpeak  of  the  tranfaclions  of  Edmund 
Hall,  in  the  year  17^8,  with  abhorrence  ;  ifl  wiQi  to  brand  the  jiame  of 
Dr.  Dixon  with  indelible  infamy  ;  if  I  i\x^^^6t  that  he  was  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  weak  woman,  for  a  converfion  feldom  happens  To  very  late  in 
iifej  have  I  more  than  ventured  to  fpeak  what  others  dare  to  think?  luct 
.  yo\ir  Readers  fuppofc  themielves  prefent,  as  I  was,  in  the  morning  of  lEat 
curious  examination<^let  them  (uppofe  themfelves  to  hear  two  or  three 
snifcreants  frying  in  vain  to  conflrue.the  firfl  (entcnce  of  the  Univerfity  Sta- 
tuteSj  while  a  waggiih  bye-llander  obl'erved,  «'  It  w^s  old  Bu(by  faid,  a 
thoulaxid  pound  for,  a  nominative  cafe''— ^le^  theii  learn,  tJiat  tbefe  faid  mtf- 
creanls  got  by  rote  ih first  verses  mly  of  feveral  chapters  of  Saint  J6hn  and 
the  ift  Epinie  to  Tijnotby/'  ia  which  they  forefaw  it  was  pollible^  to^be 
examined  for  orders— let  th^m  not  ibrget  tiie  fubfequent  cpnduft  of  Mr. 
Itay^  who,  being  the  onl^  claffical  fcholarof  the  fix^  obtained  a  recomraen- 
ctatlon  Co  the  then  Bifbo^  of  Li^ncoln  by  a  palpable  falfehood'^^l^t  them  aire 
enqaire  how  Mr.  )oae9»  after  puttii\g  hinifelf  ut;der  tH'e  pare  of  a  clergyman, 
was  admitted  on  tbfe  fupoofitien  of  having  recanted—- let  them  farther  cn^ 
quire  into  tjie  coiiduft  or  Mr.  Erafraas  MuldA^ton,  Re61or  of  Tarvey.  who 
ittflkred  his  name  to  be  prefixed  to  an  ijliterate  etli^lnn^of  Archbifhop 
I^tgbfton'^  Workjs,  and  is  now  fuppofed  to  be  de^idr^Iet  the^  (5nd,  as  I 
believe  they  will  find,  Mr.Grove  ading  as  D.ifTenting  CalvinilHc  Teacher 
jil  Walfal,  ^d  the^gr^^iefs  of  the  impoGtion  upon  tlii3  University  will  ap« 
pear  in  its  proper  cojouri,  I  wifli  I  could  learn  the  hilfory  of  the  other  twoj 
feut  Mr.  Grave. is  n^w  confident  atid  irreproachable  in  his  behav iour. 

To  the  prefent  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  I  may  recommend  the  example 

«r  the  Malitsr  of  Magdalen  Cotlege^^  in  Cambrrd^^e.     He  has  jtqii.  ^ffectu* 

AfFgvf Dix„  yCt,  xxii.  J^l  aily 
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ally  clcanfed  his  Augean  Stable.  It  is  faid  "that  the  amotion  of  a>  Vice 
Principal  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  the  admiflidh  of 'lif enibera'  is  cer- 
tainly difcretionary  :  and  fo  alio  is  li>e  retention)  of  them  when  admitted. 
That  que  ft  ion  has  been  let  at  reii^  both  in,  the  Court  of.Ch^^ry  anri  in  the 
King's  Bench.'  The  Principal  may  alfo  appoint  another  Tutor  or  Lecturer, 
and  if  any  dtCpiite  arife,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  as  Acting  VififorJ  Can  decide.' 
Let  certain  purtiiafers  of  advowfons  provide  for  Mr.  Crouch. 

As  tlie  old  Prelbyter's  pamphlet  may  not  be  in  the  h^nds  of  many  of  your 
Readers,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  candour,  meeknefs^ 
and  charity,  p.  f^,  of  Plain  Truths. 

"  If  men  are  bred  to  the  miniftry  as  a  genteel  profeffion,  if  their  objedfc 
be  to  obtain  worldly  advantages  or  diftin6lions — it  the  value  of  (he  fouls  of 
the  people  and  their  Redeemer's  g!oi  y  form  \\n  part  in  the' con fi deration  of 
thofe  wlio  confer  or  receive  their  preferment,  if  the  onr  considers  mere  poli- 
tfcal  intereft  or  family  connexions,  and  the  other  eyes  the  fum  of  advaikage 
or  honour  as  the  principal  obje^  of  his  purfuit,  if  in  the  bare  traffic  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  duty  or  labour  and  the  improveablenefs  of  the  rcirenae  are 

'  ftated  as  the  eligible  circumftances,  it  is  evident  (b  far  as  men  entering 
the  Miniftry,  areading  under  fuch  motives,  it  cannot  be  from  the  z«- 
mfard  motm  of  the  doly  Ghost,  but  from  the  influence^  the  God  of  this  toorU, 
Isil  then  any  wonder,  nay,  is  it  poffible  it  (hould  be'otherwif^,  that  all  ^heie 
feek  their  own,  not  the  things  that  are  of  Jefus  Chrift:  The  worldly 
minded  will  mind  earthly  things ;  the  indolent  flUthber  over  books  or  in 
their  tlaH,  the  literary  devote  their  talents  to  mathematics,  metaphyfics, 
the  clalfics  inftead  of  the  Bible,  uiilefs  in  the  way  of  criticlfm,  and  the  gay 
and  volatile  amufe  themfelves  ju(l  like  other  men.  '  I  nieari  nothing  per- 
fonal,  nothing  invidious,  1  merely  ftate  fa6ts  glaringly  obvions.*'"  Indeed* 
Sir!  If  you  do  not  mean  to  be  a  railer,  you  are,  to  nfe  Dr.  Johnfon's  iex- 

'  preflion  on  another  occafi on,  the  bed  counterfeit  I  ever  fa w.  I  (hall  not 
trouble  the  Reader  with  more  of  this  abufe,  but  fhall  only  repeat  thai 
forae  of  my  nioli  valuable  friends  are  refiding  upon  purchafed  living^ 
without  the  charge  of  fimbney  in  them  or  in  their  friends,  and  as  confcien- 
tioufly  attentive  to  the  clerical  duties  as  any  dfthe  pretended  fons  of  purity 
and  perfeftion.  Npr  is  it  to  be  prefumed,' that  a  great  number  of  tile 
clergy  fquander  their  time  in  rural  fports  merely  becaafe  a* vender  chufeg 
to  advert! 'e  that  his  living  is  in  a  fine  fporting  country.  It  is  only  excefs  ia 
thf)re   diverfions  which   renders   them  criminal.      Thepfcfbyters  nuga- 

'  tory  enquiry  how  far  wealth  and  fplendor  meliorate  the  progrcfs  of  re* 
gion  deferves  not  a  ferious  anfwer  ?  The  examples  of  many  Prelates,  both 
living  and  dea^l,  might  convince  faim,  if  any  thinj:  would,  that  leariiiog 
and  piety  united  with  dignity,  become  more  extenfive!y  beneficial.  After 
giving  propT  of  the  old  Fre(byter's  candour,  I  (Iiall  perhaps  grati^  your 
Readers  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  oratory,  which'  may  have  drawn  tears 
from  dunces,  a n*d' of  which  its /brevity  'is  its  greatefl  beauty. — "  Pride 
is  the  native  inrnaic  of  every  bolbm  ;  even  martyrs  may  feel  itsnvdrk- 
in:rs.  It  is  wc?Il  ftir  Ihem'as  well  as  for  ti^  that  there  is  ohe  'wJm  hears  ^the 
iniquity  ff  out  holy  things.  The  blood  of  atonement  muft  Be'  fprihkled  on  the 
expiring  corpfe  of  the  niartyr  in  flames,  and  lut  for  that,  be  would  perifh, 
and  they  would  be  eternal,"  that  iS  from  iearthl/wdulll  be^  turned  into 
Jiellifli  flame?.  Such  is  the  drawcanfir  who  holds  oat  terror  knd  defiance 
to  thcHofl  of  Anti-Calvinifis.     His  motto  is,       '    \       "'^'•' 

Rucrcm>  agercm,  zaperera^  funderciny'ppoRer4iercxn. 

.And 
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Aq4  w;hile  we  are  on  the  fubjedl  of  mottos>  I  have  one  at  liatid  for  a  brother 

'cr2^x?7^/0;:Eih  the  fame  caufe* 

■  *  '  ■  ■  '     . 

;  Nullum  memofaJ)i!e  nomen 

'  ^  Fceminel  in  poenfreft,  nee  babet  viiftoria  lauclem. 

,  I  have  always  (bund  a  habit  in  the'e  enthufia/ls*of  fiiFparaging  humaa 
learning,  and  for  the  beft  of  reafons;  becaufe  they  have  few  literary  men 
amongjS  them.  If  Archbi(hpp  Leighton  be  a  favourite  author,  why  ao  they 
not  follow  his  exampje?  But  it  will  ^ interfere  vviili  thellr  religious  ftudies. 
Have  they  never  feen  difcburfe's  where  the 'alliance  of  all  ftudies  }n  the 
fttppoit  of  revelation  is  fully  ftated  ?  The  Oxford  Adb  and  the  Cambridge 
Comthencement,  bring  the  interefting  fubjecl  into  difciiflion  every  year. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  faid,  they  are  ready  in,  perverting  the  ApoftleV 
'  language,  and  in  faying  that  they  are  become  fools  for  Chrilfs  fake. 

If  all  mankind  were  judges  of  compofitioti,  nothing  could  be  a  more  effec- 
tual cure  againft  fanaticifra  than  to  hear  the  tautology;  flang,  and  godipof 
/^^/V  preachers.  Indeed,  how  can  found  fenfe  be  expedled  from 'the  ex- 
temporaneous effufioris  oP  men,  fome  of  whom  cannot  write  well,  and 
others  can  neither  write  nor  fpeak  good  Englifli  ?  But  wer«  they  to  ulb 
notes,  it  would  be  going  uptm  crutches,  it  would  be  quenching  the  shirit, — Of 
cohrfe,  they  have  a  gift  which  implies  that  they  are  inCpired.  How  Shock- 
ing is  it,  that  (he  name  of  the  bijelfed  fpirit  Ihould  be  thus  blafphemed  } 
*what  defperate  examples  does. every  year  produce,  fufficient^to  make  an 
intelligent  hearer  cry  out^  *  Unde  mihi  lapidem }  I  need  not  go  out  oi  this 
place  to  point  out  abiurdities  and  nonfenie.  Bat  one  man's  meat  is  ano- 
ther man's  poifon,  and  what  fome  call  perfumes  others  call  ftinks. 

But  we  are  to  pray  them  down,  preach  them  down,  labour  them  dowQ, 
and  live  them  down.     Suppofethis  was  faid  to  regular  praBltioners  in  mc* 
dicine  in  reference  to  fuccefsful  that  is  rich  empiricks.     Wodld  they  not 
pronounce  the  individual  a  proper  candidate  for  Bedlam  ?    In  c^efiance  6t 
Mr.   Overton's,  fneers,  and  the  old   Prclbyter's  boailed  fulnefs  of  Schifin 
(hops  and  Quad  Schism  Shops,!  truft   that  the  Englilh  clergy,  while  they 
omit  no  part  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  while  the  feveral  feafons  bring  every 
fubje£t  in  fuccedion,  will  difdain  to  be  what  Bidiop  Warburton  calls  mob-  . 
preachers,  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  imitate  the  (impli6ity  as  well  as 
the  fublimity  of  thofe  writings,  which  are  the  ftandard  of  elegance  as  well 
as  of  truth,  which  abound  with  illiiflrations' taken  from  the*  fcenes  and 
trahfadlions  of  common  life  without  ever  producing  a  (ingle  idea  or  exprel- 
lion  which  is  vulgar,  coarle^  or  conceited.     What  degree  of  aid   will  be 
given  to  (he  well  meant  endeavours  of  man  cannot  be  known,  but  we  may 
lafely  affirm    that  the  huibandman  may  foone/ expe6t  a  plentiful  harved 
without  cultivation  and  without  feed,  than  an  illiterate  and  weak  man  cai]i 
.become  a  good  com pofer.     Entnuiiafm  either  finds  men  foolifti  or  makes 
them  fo;  it  paralyles  every  manly  power  of  the  mind,  annihilates  good 
fenfe  in  matters  ^treli^ion,  rendering  it  odious,  difgu^Hng,  or  contemptible, 
when  it  is  avowedly  not  only  the  iource  of  happinefs,  but  the  grand  object 
gf  veneration  and  love* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant,     * 
Birmingham,  Jan,  10,  1806.*  i  G;  CROFT. 


P.  S.    In  common  with  them,  moil  of  the  clergy  refpecl  the  names  of 
i^iihop  Home,  and  his  biogiapher,  Mr:  Tones,     Have  they  ever  read  the 
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SertaoQ  no  JutlifScatton,  by  the  forsier  ?  Poor  Bibop  tW^se,  lO  ^flinloft 
\vith  tlie  tt:^  oi  us,  is  coudcmned  a«  no  true  charcbcniiii.  But  let  tbem  all 
Lnow  that  we  have  ootbing  to  do  wiUi  the  latttiuiia^iaa  notions  unhap* 
pify  chargeable  on  (bme  other  wife  relpedable  pedont.'  i  endeavoiued 
.  twenty  years  a^  to  vindicate  e%^i  Ijbe  dtunosUory  claule^..!^.  ti^  fi.\h^fi»&9n 
Creed,  aiifl  to  dived  them  of  alt  their  terror.  In  this  refpe^,  and  iii  n^t 
adcnitting  Elohiju  to  imply  aTrioity,  I  dificr  from  ni^ny  good  a^,  and 
hope  for  (heir  tndul^ctice. /As  to  Eluhim,  I  always  clottbled ;  aod  l^iih- 
bofch  aaade  me  a  per  fed  convert.  I  i^el  a  fatisfadion^  at  this  diiianc^  of 
ttfne^  tlvat  at  iio  period  of  my  li'e  fince  I  i^egaa  to  ftady  the  Scriptures  at  all, 
have  I  pat  any  other  coiiArii6ltoD  upon  the  ^rticks  tbap  the  compilers  iji- 
tended.  and  I  may  be  evcufed  for  ^preQing  a  fincere  wilh  ^that  Dr.  !Law« 
rence  would  condeofe  his  matter  into,  a  fmaller  compafs^  for  the  ufe  of  the 
people  at  Urge.  '  . 

The  iAd  Pre(byter*s  foraps  of  Ladh  reoiitid  me  of  Partrldge^<:  iC|aotatioM 
frofxi  UIl^^'s  Grammar,  and  his  non  perfuadebis  eharod  pefCuadcris  of  a  cu- 
vine,  wbo  ordered  (as  b^  tbougbl«  undei;  tl)e  authority  of  tb«  Spedator)  the 
iqlloiviog  inlcription  upon  his  monument : 

^  Quafis  crat  (iipremus^Ue  dies  tttndMu 

I 

•  •  •  r  «     •  ^ 

Jiffenct  ^  ihi  Esjoy  mt  /<Stf  EngUsk  EUmtmts^  AcfienUt  mttd  P^'^sm^p  ^€.  nmttfiJ 

jnourQisi  P'9ktmr  P*  ^i^*  > 

TO  r^t  EDITOR. 

R£SIDING  in  a  remote  part  of  His  Majeily's  dominions^  it  was  dUf^ill 
witliin  the  USi  week  that  I  neceived  the  Ami"  Jaeobin  Review  for  the 
'month  of  Augaft,  ta  vithich  you  have  noticed  m  Eff^  m  the  Eitgi^  El^ 
m^its,  yiecfmts,  r/W  Profn^.  The  author  of  this  EiTay,  |:oiifoio«M  of  its  as- 
merous  imperfei&ions,  has  declared  his.  motive  to  the  pubitcatioD  to  have 
beea  '*  the  h:>pe  oi  indocing  fome  petfod  of  more  leifure  and  ability  to 
give  eveiy  part  of  the  Aibjc^  a  thorough  inveftigatioa/^  B«t  this;  hope, 
he  has  reafon  to  fear«  may  in  part  a£  leaft*  be  already  defeated  }  for>  in 
the  opinion  of  the  An  ti«Jacobia  reviewers,  which  has  long  been  highly  and 
defer vedly  refpedcd,  that  part  of  his  work*  in  which  <he  has  attempCfd  to 
treat  of  tone^  actent  and  empkafity  is  delivered  in  laBguage  myfiirmu  and  twm* 
ttlUglbU^i  and  whoever  takes  this  to  be  its  tme  chara^^r,  muft  ^e  expefted 
^o  pafs  it  by,  as  unworthy  of  either  dtfcufiton  or  enquiry.  Of  this  Sormi^^bie 
ohjedion,  he  confeiles  that  he  hadno  anticipation*  On  the  contra ry>* be  had 
flattered  himf<flf  that»  however  defcdive  his  work  ituft*  in  ochei:  f efpe5ts# 
appear,  his  meaning  was  every  whece;  expte^Fed  tiritfa  prec^fion^nd  ^r^*-^ 
cuity.  -He  tkecefore  hopes  you  will  notthlbk  him  uiureafonable  in  requ^jln 
ing  a  place  in  your  Re\  iew  for  the  following  ikort  ejctraiflsr  froQi  wh4ch^  yott^ 
Headers  mayhaye  an  opportunity  ofJodgiDg  for.  chefs^fd^ves^  hpiv  £^the 
book  may,  in  this  refpeft,  be  intitled  lo  a  favorable  reception. 

Having  d-efcribcd  the  ancient  accents,  as.  injiexims  of*  the  voice, 
SLCuie  ior  grcvt,  or  h^th  cgmbmdr  he  gives  the  following  explaimtionr  derived 
from  ancient  authorities — ^'  t))at  an  acute  accent  was  an  efevation,  and  a 
"grave  accent  a  depre&on'  f^f  the  voice^ ,  but  that,  in.  this  eievatiotf  and 
*'  dtprclTicn,  i^€  tone  of  th^B  voice,  was  varied,  iiot»as  ip  fingingvisy  idi/lin^ 
^  intervals^  but  by  a  ccnunuti  motion^  gUdipg  up  and  dowiii  in  a  kind 

'•of 


•«'df^tJii«ft?atft)tt,  from  a  f  rav^  to  a  (harper,  or  from  d  ft'aVp^  to  n  gratrer 
'•  tbhe/*  On  this  fie  obfenr^  fliriti  **^iiif  fUcb  i  m6verAtht>  v.  hsiteycr  be 
•*^thfe  «it^val'fr6i*ibnet6  tdiM,  tbf6t%h  Which  the  vdice  thKy  glide,  it 
«*  csm  fkvtf  ikveff  for  an  Inftant  dn  siny  tone  %«:8stcT<hf  ;**--iafid  here  he 
pi^ts  oiit  ^^afbilMguitV  6f«enh/ b^^vfhfch^  h^  fopp^fcs  CMJoentators 
Kdd  other*  hatM?  feeetf  led  to^nf  the-  exifteftcc  of  anjr  thing  Hke  the  art- 
cient  accents  in  modern  lahgn,ages,  **  The  words  ^wtu?  and  ^pr)>r,  actue- 
«<  nefs  Jiwd^gravity,  wlreh  Ap^lidf  tO*tHc  accentstoffpctfib;;  denote  indeed  a 
**  change  of  tfonfe,  btit»4iiahge  of  a  i>ectfflairkipd.  An  acute  abcent,  for 
«*  ittftancc,  begati  ih'  a  certain  tone  (to  Be  talfcii,  ad  K^itilhi,  any  where  ' 
•*Mthin  tht  dbmpkrs  of  thJ*  voiee)-aiia  ended  iitillHghfr;  the  voice 
«*  paffing^,  always' rapidly' thciirghn6t^fwiy«  w!t1j  the  fame  Velocity,  from  " 
•'the  dnfe  tone  to  thte  other.  Hot  fir/hitlhtt,  but  in  one  c$nttmte^ fitmdy  which 
"  might  be  compared  to  a  waving  line,  commenfiirate  wkh  the  length  of 
«' thefyllabl^  and  genierated  by  thefltSf^lng^  ofa^fet/  This  motion  of 
<*  the  voice  wa5  accordingly  defignated  by  a  verV  esfpreflive  term,  *|ptm?,  ' 
**  as  diftingmfh^d  from  ^lacTn^a,  tfhe  intervaly  by  which  fiiarper «  and 
•'  graver  fotmds,  in  mnfic,  are  always  separettedy  Fqt,  in  finging,  the  voice 
**  does  not  glide,  but  /m/s*  from  tone  to  tlafne.  **  To  this  he  fubjoins 
BttClid's  definition' — **  jumrti^  5uo,  n*  /x»  ^we^^xat  \vyucn  i  5e  5ia<r7*i/jiaTi)cii  TS  xa4 

^V?c^)«)r>-*two  kinds  of  motion,  one  continued  and  peculiar  to  fpeech,  the 
0lker  defnlh>ry^  aibd' appropnat^e  to  fong, 

Theobjed  here  in  vi^w,  and  whicb  iy  afterwards  puriued  in  difcading^ 
feveral  authorities  and  opinions,  ancient  ai>d  modern,  was  to  give  an  accurate 
Idea  of  that  difference  between  the  ttmet  ofj^eech  and  mndcdl  t^nesf  which 
has  always  been  univerfallyy^/f,  but  feems  not  yet   to  b^,  well  underfiaod. 
i\mong  other  explanatory    remarks,  it  is  ftated  chat/'  in  the  diaflemati<f    , 
*'  mniic,  the  intervals  are  paifed  by  a  ^Ifent  flight :  that'isi  the  found  of 
'**  theVoi<ie*  or' inUruihent  is  heard  only  at  thofe  diltin^ /^»if/^  of  tone,  which , . 
''  are  the  bouQdaries  of  thefe  intervals.     But  in  the  niufic  of  fpee<2h,  the 
**  found  of  the  v6ice  isheard  ohly  in  its  paifage  from  one  tone  to  another  :*^ 
*•  that  the  tope  of  eVery  vm/ical  founa  is  iipmutable ;  for   whenever  it 
*' becomes  in  the  imallell  degree  fharper  or  flatter,   that  is  to  fay,  of  a 
**"  diffepent  tone,  die  found,  as  a  mufical  clement,  b  no  longer  the  fame. 
**  But' the  efleijcfe  of  a  Greek  ateent  conlified  in  a  cmitirmal  rafid  'variation' »/  ^ 
*^  t6(tg»    '  This  variation  took  place  on  every  fyllable  ;  for  other  wife  the 
*^  i\io,  genera  of  long  and  fpeech  mult  have  bpcn  every  inftant  running  the 
*'  one   into  the'  other,  and  producing  a  diicordant  mixture,  univerfally     ^ 
•<  difguftin'g.     Every  fyllable,  therefore,  muft  have  been  uttered  either 
*^  With  an  acute^  a  grave,  or  a  circtimfiex  accent."  .  .  -    •* 

This  explanation  is  al:o  put  to  the-  tefl  of  an  eipcperjment,  firft  made  by 
Mr,  Steele,  and  ackncwleaged^by  Lord  Monboddo  to  be  coiiclufivc,  no 
onty  as  making  the  ancient  defcriptions  of  accent  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble*^ but  ai  a  prodf  that  we  have  now,  in  oijr  own  and  other  modern  lan- 
fiiafi;es«  a  meLd^  ^Jp^ci%  confiding  of  accents  in  all  refpefts  of  a  fimilar 
ind.  "      . 

.  **  Withra  feigeron  the  4th  ftring  of  a  violoncello,  and  a  correfpond- 
**  ing  niotion  of  the  bow,  he  (Mr;  Steele)  was  able,  by  flidiig  the  fingers  . 
*'  rapidly  up  and  down  on  the  ftring,  to  imitate  the  tenes  ^fpeech,  in  fuch 
*'  manner  as  not  ohly  to  prove  the  faft,  that  we  have  apceiiU,  gi*ave,  acuce 
^'  s^nd  xixdii)Xifyix,  out  alfo  \o  -afcertain  their  perfed  agreement  in  every 

'  *  *  LI  3  ^   •*  piirticalar. 
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*'  particular^  with  the  Greek  detiaicibns  and  defcripuons  above  referred  to»' 
*'  This  experiment  may  with  eafe  be  repeated,  in  fuch  mana^r  as  tore-. 
^*  move  all  doubt  of  the  fadl,  that  the  tone,  of  the  voifse,  in  fpeakitig,  is . 
"  varied  by  the  rapid  undulations  here  defcribed:  though  to  do  this  with 
*'  all  the  nice  precifion  neceilary  for  rendering  the  imitation  perfect,  woulo- 
'*  require  not  only  a  quick  and  accurate  ear«  but  the  hand  of  a  fkilful  per- 
**  former."  .        ,  f 

This  being  t^n  no  longer  a  doubtful  fpeculation,  bMt  a  queiUon  of  fa6l, 
confirmed  by  a6iual  experiment,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  fubje£t  is  . 
worthy  of  miaute  attention,  and  if  this  can  be  fo /ar  excited  as  to  give  the* 
melody  of  our  fpeech   a  chance  not  only  of  being  underftood,  but   of  • 
receiving  thofe  pra^cal  improvements  of  which  it  may  be  fufoeptible^ 
the  author's  anibitioo  will  be  fully  gratified,  in  having  contributed  to  briag^ 
the  fubje^  into  public  notice  and  difcufCon. 

He  will  now,  Mr.  Editor,  prefume  to  trefpafs  no  further  on  your  indul-. 
^ence>  than  to  inform  you,  that  his  book  having  been  printed  in  hisabfence^ 
^  fome    correfiions     which    had     been     tranfmitted    in    a   letter    to   the . 
PubliOier,  appear  to  have  efcaped  his  notice.     In  particular,  the.  remarks - 
which  you  havejuilly  cenfured — that  "  every  fyllable  in  fuch  polition  i& 
fhort  and  emphatic,"  was  noted  among  the  deltada.     It  may  perhaps^  be 
thought  that  the  comparifon  of  tjccai  found  with  a  wa-vin^  line  ought  alfo  to 
have  been  fo  noted  :  and  yet  the  ufual  phrafes  of  vocal  inflexion  s^ndflexi-^  . 
hlit^  of  <voice  do  in  fad  imply  fuch  a  comparifon. 

EXTEMPORE  PREACHING. 

Mk.  Editor  ! 

£'  ITHliR  the  love  of  chan|;e,  or  the  love  of  fubverfion  has  recently  . 
A  made  lamentable  havockmthe  moral,  political  and  religious  eltablifii-  . 
ments  of  fociety.  Men  afTuming  to  themfelves  the  flattering  title  of  philo- 
fopers ;  and,  hungring   and  thirfting  ,  after  the  applaufe  of  the  ignorant,  . 

.  and  the  fpoils  of  the  rich,  have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that  our  old  and  , 
inftindive  habits  of  thinking  concerning  the  duties  of  life  are  erroneous  ;  . 
thatforrtisand  eftablifhroents  either  of  government  or  religion,  are  founded  . 
in  prejudice  and  error,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abolilhed.     The  ex-  . 
periment  of  reducing  thefe  mad  theories  to  pradlice  has  beeii  tried  in  our 
vicinage  ;  and  the  reiult  is  b^efore  us  ;  a  nation  without  morals — without 
religion  ;  alike  contemners  of  the  laws  of  man  and  of  God  !  thefe  calami- 
ties prcfent  to  the  difciplies  of  innovation  an  awful  and  impreflire  ieffon  of 
the  neccffity  of  making  a  folemn  paufp,  when  they  are  projefting  the  moft . 
trifling   change  even  in  the  forms  of  government  or  religion.     I  have  bcea 
led.  Sir,  to  thefe  rcfledons,  by  obferving  with  much  regret  at  moli  daring  • 
innovation  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  praftiee  offeverrl  Clergy^ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  Innovation  to  which  I  allude  is  that 
oi exumpore preaching.     It  is  a  palpable  deBance  of  authority  ;  and  which  I 
ferioufly  6pnceiye  is  meant  to  be  the  pirecurfor  of  other  changes  of  the  moft 
awful  nature.  .  *      ^ 

It  may  not  be  unneceflkry  in  this  place  fuccin6!ly  to  Hate  the  reafon  by 

'  which  the  Church  has  been  directed,  in  enjoiniug  its  fervants  to  preach 
from  written  difcdurfes-  it  was  rightly  prefufned  to  be  the  mott  effedual 
means  of  placing  fi  bridle  and  curb  on  the  unpremeditated  eflFufions  of  ign6-  . 


y 
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'not  fan^ici&i ;  and  of  diffaAog  the  words  of  the  gofpel  k  ihe  Ian" 
guage  of  temperancei — in  the  fpirit  ^ifihtrntfs  and  imh.  The  event,  jufti' 
£es  the  wisdom  on  which  the  pra£li(;e  is  founded,  pompare  the  mild 
tenonrofour  blelTed  Lord's  preaching, 'with  the difgufting,  inflated,  and 
fomerinies  blafphempus  jargon  ofthe  conventicles  :  to  imitate  (and  atbeft 
we  can  do  no  more)  the  fimplicity  and  force  which  characterize  our  Saviour's 
difcourfes,  was  the  wife,  and  pious  aim  of  the  Church  in  enjoining  its  minif- 
ters , to  preach  from  written  fermons.  The  contemplation  of  the  clofet, 
when  the  mind  is  abflradled  from  the  hurry  and  confu^on  of  external 
4iilra&ng  obje^s,  was  properly  conceived  as  preferable  to  the  diforder 
and  confufion  of  a  difcourfe  flruck  out  at  a  heat,  and  partaking  of  all  " 
the  deformity  pf  a  premature  prodpftlon. 

But  the  lovers  of  ranting  will,  perhaps,  difpute  the  pofition  of  its 
having,  from  the  fir  ft  promulgation  of  Chriftianity ,  been  the  pradice  of  its 
miniilry  to  preach  from  written  difcourfes.  But  the  obje^lion  is  bciidethe 
qneflion — ^at  the  firft  eftabliihmenc  of  Chriftianity,  times  and  circumftances  ^ 
did  not  perhaps  concur  to  the  adoption  of  that  oecpnomy  which  a  more 
quiet  period,  and  a  happier  ftate  of  fociet^,  rendered  expedient  for  the  ^ 
con^fervation  of  the  Ohurch.  ' 

"  AH  thing5^  cannot  be  of  ancient  contlnnance  which  are  expd^dient  • 
and  needful  for  the  lerdering  of  fpiritual  affairs :  but  the  Church  being  a 
body  which  dieth  notj  hath  always  power,as  occaiion  requireth,  no  lefs  toor- 
dain  that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what  hath  been  before.  To  pref- 
crit)e  the  order  of  doing  in  all  things,  is  a  peculiar  prerogative  which 
nm/Horn  hath  as  queen  or  fovcreign  commander  over  other  virtues.  T  his 
'  in  every  feveral  man'$  actions  of  comn^on  life  appertaineth  unto  moral}  in 
public  and  politic  fecular  affairs  unto  civil  wifdom.  In  like  manner,  to 
^evife  any  certain  form  for  the  outward  adminiftratioh  of  public  dudes  in 
the  feryice  of  Gox>,  or  things  belonging  thereunto,  and  to  find  out  the 
mod  convenient  for  that  ufe,  is  a  point  of  wifdom  ecclefiaftical.'*  To 
this  reafoning  of  the  venerable  Hooker,  I  am  certain  tjiat  eve/y  lover  of  , 
the  Church  eftablifhment  will  moft  heartily  give  his  concurrence.  .    , 

Pefhaps  the  minifters  to  whom  1  allude,  and  whom  I  reprobate  may  be 
defirous  of  an  intercommunity  with  the  Methodifts.  Surely  the  flattering 
di^indion  of  "  Gofpel  n^inifters"  has  not  feduced  them  ?  Have  they  de- 
liberately confidcred  the  nature  of  the  new  fellowfhip  ?  let  them  remena- 
ber,  and  1  fpeak  in  a  warning  voice,  that  the  members  of  that  fec^i  in- 
dependent of  dodfinal  points,  have  a  rooted  and  marked  averfioh  to 
lawn  fleeves — to  all  the  becoming  provilions,'-i-decencies  and  decorations  of 
theeftablilhuient;  to  the  whole/yftem,  letter  and  fpirit  of  Ecclefiaftical  polity 
ef^ablifhed  amopgft  us*  **  Deacons,  pricfts,  bifhops  and  revenues,  favour  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighte&nfnefs,  and  ought  thei'eforc  to  be  ab'olilhecl."  . 
TJwt  theyreafon  fo,  is  a  fa£i. 

,  That  minifters  of  the  order  which  they  defpife,  and  would  willingly 
deitroy,  (hould  give  a  fandlion  to  thefe  reafouingi  by  their  pradlice,  \%  at 
on£4e  a  violation  of  decency  and  prudence,  which  no  excufe,  no  palliation, 
can  remove  or  juftify.  The  Church  of  England  has  long  been  an  eye-lore 
to  thcjrabble  offanaticifm  ;  who^  vainly  arrogating  to  themfelves  a  pecu- 
liar fandity  or  manner,  and  affefting  to  defpife  the  ample  bounty  of 
Providence,  wouldNyilUngly  perfuade  us  that  theironly  aim  is  an  approxima- 
.tion  to  the  virtue  and  a  defire  to  undergo  the  many  privations  of  the  firft 

'  '      LI  ^  '-       Chriftians, 
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ChriiBans.  But^  Si^,  m  £aglaad  mod  of  ik  c^ftcm^^tluititis'eitvy  and' 
inali^ity  tovyards  thofic  wjw  arc  oft^o  the  beginners  of  their  own  f[>rtaneV' 
and  not  a  Ipve  of  the  k\('$exxizX  and  mortificatioa  of  the  ancieat  church  /tbftt  * 
fom^  look  a&arxe  at  the  diflin^lions  and  honours,  and  rciremies,  r  which V 
taken  from  no  .perfon,  are  fet  apart-for  virtue.  The  eaf5.'Qf  the  people  of* 
England  are  diflinguilhing.  They  hear  thefc  men  fpeak.bFoadr  Their 
tongue  betrays  them.  Theirlaji^u^ge  is  the  ./ororj  of  fraud;  in  the  cant' 
arid  gibb^rim  of  hypocrify. 

The  people  of  England  in  uft  thuifc  fo^wjien  tkcfc  praters  affeft  to  carry 
back  the  clergy  to  chat  srimitive  evangelic  poverty^  which,  ii;fpirtt» 
ought  always  to  cxift  in  them,  (and. in  us  toO>  however  we  may  iike  it) 
but  in  the  thing  muft  be  yariedji  when  the  relation  of  that  body' to  the  ftate 
is  altered  ;  when  manners,  when  modes  of  life,  when. indeed  the  whole 
order  of  human  affairs  haa  undergone/a  total  revolution.  We  (hall  believe 
thofe  reformers  to  be  then  honeft  emhuiiafls,  not  as  now  we  think  them, 
ch€0t$  and  dice'^uetsy  wheriVe  fee  them  throwing  their  own  goods  into  com«^ 
men,  and  fubmitting  their  own  perfons  to  the  auftere  difcipHne  of  the 

^  :«^rly  Church  !  kt  the  innovators  reileA  on  this* 

-  :^he  extetnpore  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  doubt  trill 
teifus,  that  it  is  a  matter  in  itfelf  indifferent,  whether  they  inculcate  t'Ho 
dodi'ines  of  the.  fcriptures  from,  the  chafHfed  meditation  of  the  clofet  v  of> 

.  trufling  to  the  ^nmediate  interpofition  of  thcHoly  Spirit,  deliyer^hcmt- 
felves  agreeably  to  the  ^^7/^  fuggeflions  of  the  moment.  It  is  not  the  lhiti|^ 
itfelf  fo  much  which  I  condemn,  but  the  defiance  of  authority  imd  violft*^ 
tion  of  canonical  rule  in  which  the  danger  lies.     Rules  and  difcipline  have  ' 

'  hhhertb  be^n  a  means,  under  the  diredion  of  Providence,  of  cpniervib^.   . 
the  eftablilhment  itfelf.      And  furely  for  tHofe  to  weaken  the  ^thoritjr  <»\ 
the  Church  by  a  difregard  of  its  practice  whofe  Veal  inte^reft  it;  is  to  uphold. 
it,  is  not  only  not  indifferent,  but  ^eprehenfible  in  the  bigheft  degree.   The 

.  thirty-fourth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  tells  us^  that  •*  whoever* 
through  his  private  judgipent  willingly  and  purpofely  doth  c^uly  break. 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Charch,  which  be  .not  repugnatit  to  - 
^  the  word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authorltjr, 
ought  to' be  rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like)  asi  one 
that  ofFeadeth  againll  the  common  order  of  the  Churchy  and  hurtetk  th^; 
authoiuy  of  the  magifirate,  &c."  The  Extempore  preachersj  therefore]^  " ' 
cannot  plead  ignprance  in  order  to  excufe  thcmfelves. 

The  fafcft  way  to  overturn  ^n  eftabUlhment>  is  firft  to  deny  thofe  fubofdt^ 
nate  branches  of  it,  which  are  perhaps  of  no  great  importance — ^T he  ground  • 
being  broken  up,  a  fecond  advahqe  is  made  toward  the  deftruftion  of  fomc* 
thitig  more  important,  fo  on  to  the  confummatiott  of  the  grand  mifchief-** 
the  demolition  of  the  fabric  itfelf.  The  *'  gofpel  preachers**  having^ &r{): 
brought  into  difrepute  the  w^fdom  and  policy  of  preaching  froirt  wntten-^ 
di(tou,rrcs,  iflupiing  courage  from  fuccefs,  will  denominate  the  furplioe  the 

f--    k  of  the  v;- e  of  Babylon,  away  goes  this  *f  relic  of  futperftition^" 

proc;eeding progrefTively  and  confiflently  wi^h  themlelYCs,.th^5y^^l'fina5H]r^ . 
.  attach  their  fuperiors  hs  a  fecular  and  corrupt  ariiiocracyJuconjOi^ents  with. " . 
the  mceknefs^and  humility  of  the  examples  of  Chriil  and  his  apoftks.  •Th* " 
confcquence  is  forefecn — the  total  "Tuin  of  the  Ch«i;ch  of  EngU'nd.'      ^         !: 
That  the  minifters  to  whom  1  allude  have  erred  wilUngly.and  throi^h  • 
tbeir  j^rivate  jud^ment^.  i^  a  f&6t  beYond;dif{Hite:-^that  ib^y. -ought  tcx  be  r 
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irdlwke4»  and  f kat;  with  eirtH^piar^r  fe^erivy,  HteYaryddH^ceoftlle  CSW^h; 
yof  £i>glafid  edahiiiytiteist  ntofk.  iniperioi^3f  demsMs.  And  Imoft  humblf ' 
conciivd  that  it  ktiie  j^amoiiint  i^«ty  of  A^  dignified  energy,  to  hiterferc  5' 
and  in  order  |o  bMak  the  fpiHt  Of  Aiither  m^it^ted  inGrbichmeitts,  it  ii^ 
an  eqaalds<y  CO  mietfyofe'  tlidif  pfopev  aalhority,  coerce  tii&  deiihqaedts» 
and  remedy  the  abafc,  '       - 

I  have  thuB,  Mr.  Bditidr,  i»okiie^<»tit't(»  yttt  bo<^  a  nptorlbas  klfiovttflon» 
and  the  probable  coniequences  of  it,  foliciting'  a  pliac«  tn  yotir  JOui«a!; 
withtkexnoH  coafid^Qt  hope  fhat^bthii  m^iiim  wUl  tonv^y  tile  evil  i^ 
the  noiite  of  that  aotbority  which  ifli  klooe  competent  to  corr^  it. 

Refpeaftlty,  Sir. 

Yt«r  obedient  Servaat, 


■ 

TO  THE  EftrroR. 

IJFAViNG  tafely  heard  the  "  (ighmgii  and  regrets'*  of  feveral  devout 
~M  "  gof];ielter*"oh  the  probable  failure  of  the  Miflionarjea  m  Otafieite^, 
I  am*  indflcied; 'to  oflfer  a  few  obfervattOns  on  the  ca*i?es  which  hsive  con- * 
Iribifted  to»  defeat 'the  pious  arm  of  thfefe  *«  choTen  veffels?*  t6chriilianr2e  the 
favaj^si  of  the  Patjifie  Ocean  ;  an;  undertaking  which  U'At  orite  a  monum^enl  * 
of  theit  igncwance  awl  fbHy.  It »«  weft  khoWn  thAt  the  inha'bitants  of  O'talieita 
arK>  iheci^comjacetrti  iflatirds,  ate  buta  ffew  degrees  removed  from  the  ftate ' 
of  natkire;  poil^(Sl)g<  ibarcfdy  any  notion  of  the  elements  of  mora!s«  a  know-* 
led^e  erf  right'and  -wrong.  Yet  upon  the  tflind$  of  thefe  b&ings  a  futile  attempt 
has  b^en  made  to  engraft  a  fpiritna!  fj'ilem,  which  before  it  can  b^  rightly  ] 
comprehended,  "tlctnands  not  only  a  perception  of  the  boundaries  which 
maTR  vice  and  virtue,  but  requires  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilissation 
and  refinement*  -The  religion  of  Chrift  appeared  amongil 'mankind  in  the  ' 
*'  fuli'wsrs  of  time."**'   The  Romam  empire  was  dt  its  height;  its  arms  an?!  its  ' 
arts,  eictended'fdrand  widfe-*^nd  had  fubdued  the  ferocity  of  the  gi*^ter  '   ' 
portion' of  the  knOwn  ^^orid.  He  wliofc  means  and  ends  are  perfefi  wil<k>rov  " 
chofis  this  peculiarly  adapted  period,  for  the  divine  ftiiflionof  Chrift,  for  the 
introdu£iion  of  a  purely  fphitual  fjftem.    The  leading  meii  of  the  sincient 
world/  contemporary  with  oiir  Bfeifed  Lord,  had  reached  (he  fummil  of  ele*^ 
gadce  and  pbilofopny  t  and,"  had  diffbfed  the  fpirit  of  thefe,  amongll  tverj 
people  whom  their  valour  had  fubdued.     Chriflianily  appeared,  thereftre^     . 
at  the  happy  momcut,  when  the  minds  of  men  by  previous  difcipline  were 
fully  capable  of  cotnprehendin'g  its  fubltfje  truths  5  and  when  every  liuman  * 
fiu^iitty  exrfted  for  it«  wide  and  uniyerfal  difpcrfion,  * 

It  could  be  proved,  perhaps,  that  both  the  mora!  and  phyfical  habits  of  men, 
iliolild  bear  aff^analogy  to  thefr  religion^  iand  I  venture  this  aflcrtion,  without 
meaning  the  leafl  dilpafagement  toChriftianity.  -  Montefquieu,  who  was  fo 
cieepi3pr^d^i»4ho  ktio«^lfedgebf  humahfty,  and  who  Was  a  fincereChtilltan 
teiWus,  that  '*  th^re  are  nlafty  local  laws  in  various  religions  ^  and,  when  ' 
Montezuma  wiitb  foijnuch  obstinacy  infjfted  that  the  religion  of  the  iSjjabi^ds 
wafrgood  fo^ ihe^t  -f^im)  c(^antfy,^r\i  his  for  Mexico,  he  did  i\%X  alfert  an  ab*  f 
furdity,  becaufe  in  fe€l  legiilalon  could  never  help  having  a  regajd  to  what 
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**  The  opinion  of  the  meiempiijrcliofii  is  adafiM  (ft  tbecITin^e/of  tbc^ 
Indie».  An  exceffive  heat  burns  up  all  tlie  coimtfy;  IjbeY  can  ^bre^  bdl^ 
very  fevr  cattle;' they  are  always  in/ danger. of  wanting  them  for  tills^; 
their  black  caUle  multiply  but  tndiflSbrently  ;  and  they  ar^  fat>^  to  many 
difiempert ;  a  la^v  oF  religion  which'  preforves  them  is.ther^for^  moil  fiulablo 
to  thcpolicy  of  the  country." 

Thi<  citation  fik>m  the  <'  Spirit  of  Laws^'^^and  indeed  the  whole  of  MonteP 
quieu's  celebrated  performance  may  be  of  great  uie  to  the  next  Cbip-Wd  liS 
Stidionaries.*^  It  is  a  profane  book,  aind  they  may  rt^gpet  the  advice.-  But  I^ 
can  venture  to  afTure  them  that  it  contains  more  real  pra^cal  wifdoQi,  thaik 
can  be  found  in  all  the  ferroons  of  all  the  fanatical  declaimers  who  have  ever 
difturbed  and  difgraced  Chriftianjty.    Before  thefe  stlf-ekatd  children  of' 
GrzkCe  attempt  to  reafon  to  the  favages  of  the  Southern  Ocean  upon  the 
necedity  of  the  fbuPs  falvation,  they  would  do  well  to  convince  their  unta* 
tored  pupils,  that  4hey  have  a  foul  to  be  faved.     And  befbce  they  expatiate 
upon  a  flate  of  final  retribution  hereafter,  they  would  9&  wifely  to  amend 
their  lives  in  this   prefent  fublunary  (late.     Before  they  taught  Ihefe  poar 
creatures  to  fly  to  Heaven^  they  Hiould  have  in(lru61ed  them  how  to  walk 
fafely  on  earth.     If  they  follow  this  necelFary  progreflion  they  may  perhaps 
iucceed.  '  But  n<$t  till  tnen.    ^ 

It  appears  clearly,  therefore,  that  the  MifHonaries  have  begun  aithe  wrong 
end;  and  have  made  an  attempt  to  conflrud  the  roof  without  the  ]ea(l 
thonght  of  laying  a  fionb  towards  the  foundation.   From  fuc^  architects,  who, 
could  expect  a  fuperflructure  ?  -  ' 

F'irft  of  all  in  the  unintelligibly  jargon  of  their  fect»  (hVy  preach  to.thfi(e>  . 
,  poor  creatures  on  the  original  depravity  of  their  nature>  without  imparting 
to  them,  or  e&ieavouring  fo  to  do,  what  that  nature  is ;  then  upon  the  diffi- 
cult fubject  of  the  atonement,  which  many  men  even  of  .firiong  minds,  im.-* 
proved  by  edacation,  but  feebly  compreliend  ;  In  this  attempt  they  have 
liitherto   met    ivitb   infuperable  difficulty.    The  poor  iflaaders  cannot  be 
perfoaded  bu   that  hogs  will  fuiliciently  anfwer  die  purpofe  as  a  fatisfaction 
ibr  their  crim?     "We  find  it  hnpoiiible**  fays  the  compiler  of  the  Millionary 
tranfaclions,  when  writing  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite  "  to 'make  thofe  {vihom}   . 
tve  have  to  d!>  ^ith  fenfi'ble  of  Iheir  foul's  value,  or  indeed  what  their  fouls 
are ;  for  the  r en«rality  of  (hem  (eem  to  conceive  that  it  is  fomething  out  of 
them  rather  than  in  them  ;  that  it  refides  in  the  ?o,  or  other  world,  and  only 
c6mes  at  certain  fea^bns,  as  when  they' dream,. &c.  When  we  endeayeur  te. 
ipeak  to  them  {riukn  reason  w'uhyor  ex/ilain  to  thm)  about  the  hidden  in<m  of  the 
hearty  its  nature,  qualities,  de^iements,  expofure  to  God's  wrath,  and  way  . 
how  to  efcape  the;  fame,  they  feldom  fail  to  laugh  and  treat  it  as  an  idle  tale.'* 
I  candidly  acknowledge,  Mr.  Editor,  thai  I  too,  have  had  fome  Utlle.difii- 
culty  in  fuppreffing  the  rifible  faculties  ot*  my  mind,  on  peraflng  fuch  cant-* 
ing  fluff,  fo,  admirably  fuited  to  the  mendian  ofMoorfields.    -.Asmight  have 
been  forefeen  thefe  fanatical  medlers  have,  not  made  a  fingle,  convert ;^ox^ii(g 


*  We  eameftly  recommend'io  our  able  eorrefpondehtaire-feonfiderauonof 

the  tendency  of  thrs  dodrine  of  Mont^ftjuieu,  one  Interc^nce  from  which  would 

be  (arid  an   inference  which  might  Oil  his  hypotbe8«i  be  fbpported  with 

yigreat  plaufibiiity)  that  the  Ch^idian  rc^ligion  is  not  adafUed  to- every  natioi^ 

/  and  climate.  ^  .     -"  -^  '-•    ......    .* 
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the  OtahettJins;  rand,  never  will  uiilefs  they  pttrfite  a,coiitIevery4>]>pofite  to 
that  whiich  has  isontinut^d  to  iDack  tite^  very  ^injudtcibufr  and  itU:ondu6)e4 
latlBon ;  ^nd  I  Cannot  hot  confider  it  asa  iirong  proof  both  of  proTninptioB 
and  vanity  on  the  f>art  of  the  MMotsaries  thos  to  afro^t«  to*  ihemiSsfvi^ 
the  means  ^f  adcbtni^liibing  fuch  an  andertakmg ;  fancying  themie]ve»  th^ 
chofen  inftruments  of  God  to  extend  the  light  of  the  Golpei  into  new  reglon»rf 
they  have  not  only  ekclted  therjai^  ref)«efaenfions  of  lenfible  and  pious  roifld);  9 
biit  have  adilaHy  ffdiied  the  lafi^e  of  relrgion  itieU':  and  ha«e  given  to<»( 
much  OGcafion  to  doubting  mi^ds  to  -f^ifpedt  the  efficacy. of  a,  iydem,  whichr 
under  fuch  maiiagement  has  produced  no  other  frdtthaa  *'  chaff  and  iiub-' 
Me.**  '  Their  prayers,  their  failings  and  hypocritical  fervour,  have  heen  ot 
no  avail  in  attempting  to  break  in  upon  tl)e  hidden  deHgns  of  Providence  $ 
who,  it  appears  whenever  it  ftiall  feem  to  him  meet,  wilJmoil  probably  employ* 
a  fitter  agency  to  accomplini  his  purpofe  than  a  number  of  ignorant  and 
vainly  ambitious  men,  who  afe  neither  illumined  by  the  fpirit  of  pura^ 
Cbriilianity,  nor  rendered  qualified  for  the  purpole,  by  the  acquifitiona  of 
learning,^  and  an  attention  to  the  arts  of  civil  life* 

They  Will  tell  us  that  they  meant  well  and  that  they  have  obeyed  whaA^ 
they  conceived  to  be  the  divine  and  irrefifiible  impulfe  of  the  Holy  Spirit*- 
So  did  John  Matthias^  and  his  coadjutor,  the  tayl^r  of  Leyden,  and  their 
followers  at  Munfter,  on  another  occaiion,  and  fo  vyili  evey  neiy  fc^tof 
fanaticifm  which  may  hereafter  arife.  Men  of  this  character  mi ilaking  the 
mad  extravagaode  of  religious  infanity  for  heavenly,  delegation,  have  donet 
uncommon  roifchief,  and  have  weakened  the  divine  authority  of  religion 
more  than  the  dfre6l  attacks  of  its  mo(i  learned  adverfaries,  or  indeed  of 
ahy  caufe  u^hich" has  hitherto  obllru6ted  its  progreGs.  For  furely  they  wha 
areof  no' religion;  and  yet  wifli  perhaps  to  afcer tain  the  truth,  mufl  think* 
lightly  ofChrltKaiiity  when  they  fee  men^  whom  they  had  been  led  to  con* 
iider  as  ading  by  divine  commission,  alterfuitely  evincing  the  Simplicity  of 
fools  and  the  hypocrify  and  miichievous  defigns  of  knaves. 

JUVENIS.    • 


'  Mr,  M*CaUutris  Vindication  of  his  Travels  against  the  Cemmes  (f  the  Anti"     * 

Jacobin  Reviev),  '  ' 

WHEN  we  tirfi  eflablifhed  our  Review;  we  announced  our  determinatioii 
to  afford,  to  all  Writers,  whole  Works  might  bexewfuredin  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  to  ihe  public  in  their  own  vindication.     To  this  de-- 
.  terniination  we  have  ftridlly  adhered.     In  purfuance  of  it  we  now.  infert, 
nfetbatim  et  lifeMtimt  Mr.  Mac  Callum's  Letter^  injufii6cation  of  his  own 
Travels :  though  written,  at  lead  partai  of  it»  in  luch  intemperate  Ian.  . 
guage,   as  would  fu'ly  authorife  our  refufal  to  infert  it.    .  We  fliail' 
only  allow  c^rfelves  to  make  oijie  comment  on  its  contents*,  viz;  that  it- 
fupplies  no  anfwer  to  the  principal  objeclions  of  the  Critic,;  founded  on 
Mr.  Mat  Callum's  violent  attack  uppn  an  Officer  againft  whom  proceed* 
ingshad.been  CQfl|)m«nced,  \\  ith  a.  .view- to  bring  him  tc^tri^l  by  a  Compe- 
tent TribunaJ^     And  againit  all.  luch  attempts  to  bi'<rs,  the  minds  of  thofe,. 
who  are  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  perfons  accufcd,,  we  have  invariably  fet., 
our  faces;  .and«  indeed^  it  is,  proper  to.  appriacg  Mr.  Mac  Galium,  U^Jt^ 
Ihey  are  reprobated  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and  are^  in  i'nci,  iudictabib 
offences,  / 

TO 
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TO  TSM  MDJTOa^. 

JUSTICE  to  my  political  principles  reqaire  that  I  ihMld'  trodbk  ytok 
*  witb  a  few  obfenrations  on  the  criticrfm»  inferted  m  the  t^flinnidbec  of 
yoikt  Review  on  mv  Travels  in  Trinidad.      The  anibof  of  H,.iflam 
«ot  aitftdien^  is  one  of  the  party,  wtiofe  infamy  I  have  (6  fujlif  detoded}. 
fc^amplj  evpofed,  and  dragged  before  a.Bntifii  public,  arravied  io  all  llheif 
MChre  turpitude.    I  am  told  by  thisv  Critic  (if  I  naay  fo  call  him)  that  my 
€fmA»B:  m  tbk  indance,  is  not  t^nly  culp3cUte»  but  ** /tnsumrMrve  andiptfrnt? 
iit  noi  having''  c^mmittid  to  thftamts  the  nmfiufcriph  of  the  volume,  whtoii 
dmigerCol.  Pidon  and  bis  fatelfitfe^;  with  fome  of  the  heavled  crinies  the- 
laws  of  England  have  the  power  of  ptioifhing,  ands  that  what  1  hove  done 
m  the  cattle  of  opprefled  humanity,  will  exist  ms  a  m^mtment  of  wrf folly  And 
mdtscretimi**    lloiayfo,  but  I  am  certain  I'fliaU  never  repent  the  viitontai^n^ 
Bial^  I  have  taken>  in  repreienttng  the  political  grievances  of  the  oppceiM 
ihbabit^nts  of  Trinidad,  which  I  expe6,  will  ere  long,,  become  thefubfeft* 
of  Farltamentary  mreftigjEitidn  ;  when  the  hoivid  fcenes  that  wexoa&edit^ 
that  colony^  will  be  fully  and  fairly  elucidated,  and  a  proper  exaipple  madti 
of  its  deliiupients*    I  am  not  afhauned  to  tell  the*  world,  that'  I  en^pjred  a« 
^teat  fiiareoF  the  fttendfhrp  and  conBdence  of  General  Toulfainl^  whowts! 
Iteriiiced  by  the  dnpticity  of  that  cold  blooded  mifcrean^  Le  Clero.  I  would- 
lave  Ikared  the  fame  fate,  but  for  the  fortunate  drcum  (lance  of  ISi&M^-^ 
iefty'tb  (hip  Cerberus,  theb  commanded  by  the  brave  and  difltngut(hed  06- 
oer>  Capt.  M^cmamara,  arriving  at  Ca'^e  Francois  the  tame  evening  I  wssUo^ 
bame  been  afreded;  who  generoufly  proteSed  me  from  the  fangs  of  iKo bloods 
Imunds-oT  France;  The  American  Confiily  Mr.  Lear ,.from  what  caafel  knmrj 
Bol>  thought  it  ptoper  to  denounce  mc  to  Le  Clerc>  £aiying  that  Iliad  been. 
Qeneral  Touflaint's  princpial  advifer,  who  had  a£led  entirely  by. my  advice,  iliA 
deilrdying  all  the  Seaport'towns.    Being  appri fed  of  Le  Clerc^s  ihtentiofis,| 
I  cjbaped  on  board  the  Cerberus,  and  communicated  my  fears  to  Capt.  Mac-* 
Bftmara,  who  nexl  morning  bad  an  interview  with  Le  Clerc^  the  refult  of 
which,  was,  that  Mr.  Lear  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony  in  twepty^fdor 
boars.'   Notwithflanding  my  hawing  gained  this  point,  and  a  ilrong  aflt(r*^ 
snce  of  proted ion  from  Le  Clerc,  I  knew  that  I  was  not  for  a  moment  (afe« 
prudence,  therefore,  urged  me  to  comply  with  Capt.  Macnamara's  advice— 
Uave  the  ifland,  which  t  did,  and  returned  toi  the  Ui^ited  States,*  .  Pindio^ 
that  Trijsidad'had    been  finally  con6rmed  to  this  couiiti^,  and  hading 
anaitxiens  wi(h  tov](it  it  before  I  returned  to  England,    I  made  up  fliy^ 
mind  of  embarldiig  for  it  by  the  firii  coovenient  veffel,  but  in  ibe  iiiesn», 
lamiifed  niyfelf  in  writing  again (1:  Le  Clerc,  for  hls^iuplieify  towards thft 
virtueus  Touffaim,  entitled  "  Letters  from  the  Ruins  of  Cape1?ra|jicois,  .. 
publifhed  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertifer,  and  were  higMy  approved  qC  . 
by  the  firtends  of  this  country,  though  (liffmatized  by  the  jacobin  papers  <)C. 
tbaft  Continent ;  as  the  pr6du6lion,of  a  Britifli  fpy.      Thefe  letters  wcr<>  . 
regularly  tranfmitted  to  Le  Clerc:    and  I  have  (he  ratis(a6Vion  to  fay,  that, 
they  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  contributed  to  bVeak  his  heart ;  Iherelore,  my 

ftn^ drove  from,  this  world  one  of    the  revolulionary  mn(&rs  o^  regici^i^. 
rance.  •       -      •  /  .  ',/',  .  ^    ^. 

Oh  my  arrival  fn  Trinidad  I  purftied#  with  ardour,  ah.  anxious  enduiitj, 
into  thfi  couduicl  of  the  delinquents  of  Ibat  coicwaiy^  the  rorult  ofmy^Wb- 
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irtous  invefiigation  is  falljr  and  apcurately  4£tal1ed  iq  an  o6|avo  voIam# 
now  before  the  public,  who  will  no  doubt  judge  of  the  parity  of  motive^, 
Emanating  j^lofie  frore  a  loveof  jujSic^;  even  at^.riik  of  myAik}  with|^ 
put  the  profjpe^tfof  any  further  rewarj,  than  the  pleafing  wfl^ciion  of  bat- 
ing performed  m^  duty  to  an  oppfreflecl  portion  of  my  Celloiv  iqhjcds !  ,  . 

Jthas  been  yaihly  and  conftantly  urjge.d,  by  thefe  delinqiventa,...a,s  sl  p{^ 
for  thofe  wanton  feveritjes  I  have,  recorded,  that  thp  Coloojf/was  a  ^* p:m^ 

H  disloyalty  and  lnsub9rdinati<m\- -The  feeds  ^  ci*vU  CQm??iption  ^ifid  Uruci  ,'it)ijif- 

p,nd dtej^t  and ive^yjiervt  iff  jd^coHnhm.'usas  exert ed^  to  west  the ^ossessi(m  frum  ^ 
the  controtfl of  legitimate  authority \  'The  French  deeUr^tion  .of ^  the  Rights  ff 
Man," and  the  ivhine  and  cant  of  Methcdi^tined  r^otmai  aioift^egro  slavery^  hid 
Aoisoned  the  minds  of  tjie  inhahitdnts,  Viho  ^gain  ^t'ead  the  contagim  among  tie  ^r- 
ifiery  and  the  negroes  i-^ — -^The  shir  it  of  disorder  lufls  -^dply.  disjeminated  ;'r''^^7%e  . 
tj'oops  in- the. garrison 'rejieatedly  evinced  a  disJtositionjoinsuhordinaU^f  andfoJu^^^ 
Jitl^requiringthefnost  summary  exam  files  ^punijbtncnt,^*  , 

The  proof  of  all  this  reft  wholly  on  mere  palpable  afleKiions.    li  U  ^ 
veil  known  h6k,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  the  concurrent  teUjmQny  of  m^ny- 
re(beftable  gentleman  from  Trinidad,  wiio  are  qow  in. London,  .tbVtfa^ 
Colony  was  not  J  n  any  one  ioHance,  fince  it  was  conquered,  in  1797^11, 
prey,  either  to  diOoyaltyor  inrubordination»  not  oyen  among  the  fpldioi^ 
anci  negroes;  aiid,  therefore,  your  Critic ^adextions  is  as  infarnoufly  falTe  ^i- 
the  whole  is  unfounded.     I  now  call  upon,  an(}  dare  hi®  to  come  fucwaird 
(iiot  like  a  cowardfy  aflaffin)  and  prove  in  an  opefi  and  manly  manf^er  to  tb« . 
people  of  .England,  what  he Yp  very  maligpanlfv,  alledges  againfi.the.dutifal; 
and  loyal  inhabitants,  JQldiary*  and  ogprcilea  negroes  of  Trinidaid.     We. 
are  both  pf  us  now  before  the  public,  therefore  an  ampie  opportuniif.is^ 
here  opened  tohimfelf,  and  the  red  of  the  deiinquents,  to  clear  themfdvqa. 
of  the  heavy  charges  I  have  brought  againft  them,  all  which  I  {>o(i  lively  a/^ 
firm  came  to  my  knowledge  whilft  I  was  in  that  ifland,  whether  in  *'  shred f 
Mud  patches  from  Itinerant  JioliticianSy    does  not  by  an^  meaos  diti^miih  thei/ 
'authenticity.     In  regard  io  truth,  jt  cpakes  no  difierence,  tojue,  whetberj[ 
receive  it  from  either  a  lord  or  a  beggar.     I  have  already  ftaled  the  reafoi^ 
why  CoLFuIlartonwithdrcw  bimfelt  TromU^e  ppmmiilion,  one,  q(  which  waa, 
that  be  could' not  confidently  with  his  own  chara6|er,  a£l  with  a  man  whp  / 
had  been  guiUy  of  fo  many  outrages;  and  ujitil  Cploncl  Pi.6lon  clear^ 
himfeif  of  the  norrid  charges  brought  again  ft  him*  by  the"  greater  portion;  v- 
pf  the  inhabitants ;  tjierc  could,  be  no  intercburfe  tjll  his  Majefty's^pfeafurc.  ^ 
was  known  j  independent  of  that  the  duties  pf  h'S  CommilQon  required  lii^ 
abienoe  from  Ijie  feat  of  Government.    This  Critic  infinuates  foQie.  othe^ 
niotive,  and  wiflies  the  worlcj  to  believe.  tHat  there  wa^  (pme  fecret  tyidei^ 
ftii'ndiiig  between.tbe  Colonel  and  myfejif,    which  is  asjB;reat  afalAiopd  a^  . 
bet^oiiid  utter.-*^ — He  Jays  ''for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  and  vtlii^h  a  future  <//jf- 
mifsf  dex^eiope,  the  first  Commissioner  separated  fiimself  fmn  his  colleagues^.- an^  Uft  ■ 
tie  island ;  but  Mr.M^Qatlum  remai&ed  hehind,  no  elouSt  with  the  Jiurest  7t{otivei 
to  cotrect  the  evils  <f  its  administration  t     He  is  not  the  only  unaccredited  agent  wki^ 
ias  assumed  to  himself  the,ijnportant  task  if  Government  ntendijigl  Mjtd  we  shrtvid-; 
iy  suspect,  that  the  business  is  not  new  tQ  mm,     B.,  G.  Pic  ton  and  Commodore  Hood 
sehn  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion  ;  as  the  sequel  will  prove.    The  '*  requei" 
as  he  calls  it,  proves  only  a  negative  I  .  It  is  true  I  refrained  bejsbd,  bpt 
what  of  thaj?  I  washbt  in  Colonel  Fullarton's  fuit,  he  had,  therefore,  nQ 
1(^120  wiedge  of  m^'  whatever/  than  a/a  traveller/  an  J  durirg  the  time  I  was 

ia 
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10  tlie  Cdouy,  I  only  yifited  him  twice,  I  wi(Ji  Jhsid  ofteiier|.  J)at  my  timp 
'was  otherwife*  engaged  in  obtaining  uft^rulinformalloii.  There  is,  bpw- 
ever,  an  artful  malignity  conveyed  in  this  mfinuation^— **  Mr*  MacCallum  ;ip- 
'mained  behind ^^  '  The  {!(?linquents  Willi  it  to  be  underftood,  that  I  remained 
"behind  at  (he  Colonel's  Irequeft  to  foment  difturbauce,  if  that  is  their  ffiean- 
ing,  I  Can  onty  tell  you.  Sir,  that  it  is  falle,  as  well  as  that  of  my  beii^  a 
government  mender — .Infinuations  of  this  nature,  are  too  coDtemptible  ia 
be  noticed  by  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  for  calumny  is  ever  the  revenge 
of  a  coward  ;  and  concealment  his  defence. 

Ac  the  time  it  was  attempted  to  force  me  to  enlifl  in  the  voluateer  corps» 
,  'the  Colony  was,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  fince  it  was  conquered  by  the  Bxilith 
arms  ;  ii>  a  protound  Aate  of  tranquillity  and  fec^rity,  the  moiher  cOuntfry 
*wa?  at  the  fame  time,  at  peace  with  the  whole  world;  no  mvafion ;  no  inter- 
nal commotion,  nf?ither  dreaded  nor  expected : — HenceCommiflSonersPifion 
»id  Hood;  had  no  excufe — no  right,  either  human  or  divine,  to  wariant 
tliem\in  compelling  me,  as  a  mere  tranfitory  perfon,  to  enlift  in  any  on^ 
corps  whatever.  His  Majefty  is  not  inverted  with  fufficient  power  to  com- 
pel his  fubj  eels,  to  enroll  tliemfelves  in  a  volunteer  corp,  or  corps,  in  the 
time  of  profound  peace  ;  therefore  he  cannot  give  it  to  his  delegates  i-rrln 
f(»rcing  rte  to  enlift,  was  merely  a  pretence,  they  were  well  aware  that  I  un- 
derftood  the  nature  of  the  Brltiih  Conditution  better  than  to  fuffer  fo  daring 
an  encroachment  on  my  liberty,  but  neve^thelefs,  they  thought  it  a  gloii- 
ous  opportunity,  in  the  way  of  oppreflion,  to  feize  my  papers,xind  if  poiii- 

*  ble  to  deflroy  the  recordset  their  own  infamy.' They  were,  however,  thank 
'heaven  !  dlfappoinled,  and  for  their  difappointment,  I  was  doomed  to  a 
rigorous  confinement,  in  a  loathfome  dungeon,  where  poifon  was  arifally 
adminiftered  by  the  monger  Valot,  and  was,  in  a  (late  of  the  moil  excru- 
ciating torture  dragged  ignominioufly  by  an  unfeelitig  band  of  negro  fo!- 
tliers,  through  the  flreets  of  Port  of  Spain  to  CcMnmodt>re'tiood*8  houfe, 
and  by  ^ay  of  refinement  in  the  art-  of  oppreffive  cruelty,  they  even  de- 
nied me  medical  aid  ; — But  your  Critic  fays,  it  "  does  not  afi/tear  that  dunit'g 
his  confinement  he  exjieiienced^  or  suffered  any  pnvatiou  (f  u  rigorous  or  urfeeling  na-^ 
ture, 

,  .  Had  I  tranfgrefled  againft  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  why  were  not  the 
'coramiffioners  liberal  enough,  to  give  me  a  fair  and  honourable  trial?  IF 
there  was  not  law  enough  in  the  Colony  competent  or  applicable,  to  my 
cafe,  was  it  not  their  duty  to  fepd  me  to  England  to  be  tried  ?  .  No,  $ir, 
t^iey  knew  1  was  innocent,  and  under  the  (hield  of  innocence  I  now  appeal 
to  jullice.  But  they  bafely  took  the  law  in  their  own  hand,  and  baniilied 
.  the  only  perfon  exifting,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  proclaim  their  infamy 
to  the  world.  They  fondly  expecled,  by  tranfporting  me  to  Anierica,  in  a 
vefTel  having  the  yellow  f^ver  on  board,  that  I  would  oblige  them,  in  mak* 

ing  my  exiii  to  another  world : God,  however,  preferved  m^to  fcourge 

my-opprelibrs,— the  delinquents  of  Trinidad,  and  bring  them  to  thebtar  of 
juftice.  .  ,       .' 

A  long  and  painful  illnefs^in  confequence  of  the  poifon  which  vvasatJ- 
miniflered  to  me  hy  the  tool  of  ill-delegated  power)  necefTarily  detained 

-  roe  in  exile.  As  foon  as  my  health  was  perfe^lly  reAored,  I  -retuwedao 
England,  and  finding  on  my  arrival,  that  Colonel  Piflon  was  rtot  brouglit  to 
iriaj,  nor  any  likehhood  of  it,  I  c'ame  forward  boldly,  and  (ingle  lianded 

'  to  acrufe  him,  fimijar  to  Cicero  in  the  cafe  of  Vcrres,'  the  oW  deTinqrient  of 
Sicily.  ^  .  - 
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,  .Pray,  'l^t^^ne  aflc  your  Critic,  what  aflimulation  is  there  hi^tween  Cxrio- 
I^i^i  Johrtilone's  and 'Colonel  Piflbn''s  cafe,  unlefs,  iudced,  tl\at  Major  Gor* 
don  cdrae  forward  to  accufe  the  one,  and  1  dime  (pmar^  to  accuie.the 

•  dther,  fbr  according  to  the  Jaws  of  Englajid,  there  muft  be  an  acqufer* 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  high  and  diftinguifhed  charafteirs  in  this  country, 

'  that  had  **  MacCalium  died  in  America,  Colonel  Victm  would  never  he  brought  ik 
ti'iaL**    The  reafon  why  he  has  not  been  brought  to  condine  puniftiment,  ia 

'  yet  referved  Form^  to  elucidate,  which  I  fliali  certainly  perform  in  my  next 
volume.  I  hai*e  heard  of  grants  of  land,  made  to  tw9  noble  Lords  (one  a 
certain  delinquent  Lord)  with  no  other  view  than  to  fcreen  Col.  Piclon.and 
his  panders. 

The  proof  of  thefe  grants  has  been  deftroyed,  along  with  other  paperu 

'Notwithftanding,  I  can  call  upon  five  Members  of  Parliament  to  prove  ihe 

tranfaflion,  and  I  now  pledge  myfelf  to  the  public  to  give  a  fair  and  Qan- 

'  did  hiftory  of  the  influence ;  which  Colonel  Pi61on  coramsmcts. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  I  have  brought  forward  againft  the  notorious 
delttiquents  of  Trinidad,  they  may  publifti  what  they  ple^fe  againft  me,  I 

*  have  truth  on  my  fide,  and  will  confound  their  mifreprefentations,  Tbey 
dare  not  meet  me  on  equal  ground,  with  the  facred  armour  of  truth,  be- 
Caufef  they  poflefs'onlv  the  perifliable  weapons  of  faffhood.  They  well 
know,  that  a  plain  tale,  every  word  of  which,  is  marked  with  the  flrong 
emphaiis  of  fincerity,  will  carry  cpnviflion  to  every  impartial  reader ;  for 
truth,  if  we  elleem  it  at  all,  is  as  impenetrable  as  adamant  5  and  as  lading 

'is  the  world.  '        / 

'■      ,  PIERRE  F.  M'CALLUM, 

Creai  Kuisellsiriet^  Bloomslmy, 

Ij^fi  January/  1  SOS.  _ 


On  Friendly  Societies. 

^  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  extremely  concerned  at  ^n  obfervation  which  fell  from  your  pan, 
demondrative  of  your  unfavourable  opinion  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  general,   in  the  courfe  of  your  review  of  Mr.  Rofe's  pamphlet    "  On  tBe^ 
Poor  Lanjuf,andon  the  Management  ofthe'Toor,  Sjc.**  which  occurs  at  page  .139 
^  of  your  Magazine  for  June,  1805.   ,In  mentioning  the  circumftance  of  Mr, 
.  Ro/e  having  *'  recommended,  at  the  clofe  of  his  obfervations,  a  more  favour- 
able attention  to  frifendly  focieties,  &c.**  you  are  pleafed  to  add:    "  If  hei 
[Mr.  Rofe]  had  feen  fo  much  of  Benefit  Societies  as  we  have,  he  would,  we 
*  incline  to   believe,  think  very  different^  of  them,*     And  tocorrcrborate  this 
"  Opinion,  you  immwdiately  add  :    '•  If  he  [Mr.  Rofe]  will  apply  for  informa- 
^ion  on  this  fubje6l,  to  a&ing  maglftrates  in  the  metrojiolis,  he  wilt  learn  that, 
there  at  least,  fuch  locieties  are  the  fources  of  endless  contention,  imposition^  and 
Yfaud-^*  I  repeat  once  more.  Sir,  that  I  am  truly  concerned  that  your  e'xge- 

."  — irlT-^  -T  I   [  "  -■  t  ■--  ^ —  •         ....     ,  ■,■■  —  ■  ■ ^  III  fc  I      ■  I  I        I  I ■* ■■«^»— 11^^ 

*  This -arguing  genet  ally  ^^zm^  the  »jtf  of  thefe  Societies  from  the  f^Aftf 
ofihem  is  what  I  did. not  ex ped  to  find  in  your  review.  I  thint.them  ca-^ 
pable,  when  well  managed,  of  producing  manifold  advantages. 

Jrlence 

«  -  I 


>- 


effary  to  make  ihat  opinion  piiblic.  1  wifl  take  the  liberty.  Sir,  of  givlojj 
vou  My  reafoD  for  the  regret  whicb  I  have  f^prefTed^  &nd  whic^  t  realff 
^t;  and  tlien  will  llate  tlie  reafoD  of  nay  baviii^form^d^a  difierent  opinipa 
of  tlKrl'e  iniiitutious.' 

.  I  am  a  contact  I'ubfcriber,  ai^4  ^  conflanl  a  reader  of  your  mifcellariy, 
«nd  to  the  jij/lice  and  propriety  of  your  ftintimients  I  vciy  gena alfy  agreft.  I 
Ifiow  thai  your  magazine  and  review  has  a  very  wjde  circufation,  and  tKat 

'  ftft  rt  is  calculated  on!y  to  pleafe  loyal  then,  and  the  moit  virtuous  aiicl 
ufeful  member^  of  fociety,  the  eifed  which  the  fentiments  it  contains  Ria«y 

^  bave  upoir  (uch  perfons,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  the  uttno'd  importanee. 
In  (>articular.  Sir,  the  unfriendlj  fentiment  which  you  have  exprelTed  towards 
thele  friendtv  societUs,  may  haj^e  very  injurious  ene6ls  upon  them*  It  raayji 
and  it  mud  haVe  thefe  ill  effe6h,  if  ^It  turns  the  -minds  of  feveral  |>errQns 
ag^inft  them  who  are  at  prefe'nt  confiderably  biaJed  in  their  faVoh 

You  inform  us,  Sii",  that  the  evils  of  which  yoti  complain,  eiif^,  to  yt)ur 
own  knowledge,  in  the  metrojioUs ;  and,  1  cannot  dbubt,  thal^  you  have  fuffi* 
cient  r^afon  and  juft  ground  for  the  character  you  have  given'of  theib.\  Tlve 
obfervation.s,  however,  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  of  tjn« 
effe^ls  produced  in  the  country  by  theCe  focieties  ate  of  a  very  diliefent  ija- 
ture;  and  confequently  lead  to  a  very  different  cohclufion,  that  of  makiog 

«iiie  tht  viarm  friend  ana  nJery  sincere  advocate  of  th^ffi.  Since  a  very  early  pe- 
jiod'ofthe  year  of  1793,  i  have  been  almoU  condanlly  fefideht  in  ttijs 
plai^;  and  previous  to  my  coming  here  feveral  years,  and  at  the  prcfenl 
moment,  a  friendly  society  exifis  here  upon'  a  pretty  latge  (bale  for  a  country 
tillage.  It  contains  about  120  members,  who*  receive  the  beneifit  of  th« 
4«nds  of  the  fociety  in  the  events  of  accident,  ficknefs,  or  okl-age,  and  the 

'  fum  oifive /lounds  to  bury  each  of  the  members,  when  called  upon  to  quit 
this  earthly  fcenc  for  a  more  endufing  and  perfect  one.  There  are  fevcrai 
of  the  principal  farmers  of  the  paridi,  and  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who 
are  honorary  members,  and  declare  on  j^heir  admittance,  that  they  will  Aot 
liraw  upon  the  funds  at  any  time.  Tliefe  lad  form  the  commiCtee  which 
manages  the  funds  of  the  fociety,  and  tjjey  manage  them  with  the  greateft 
i^prigntnefs,  impartiality  and  honour.  Olhef  pari  (lies  bed  des  this,  are  per- 
xnittcd  to  enrol  their  parifbioners  as  members,  on  fubfcribing  to  the  rules-eAift- 
bliilied  by  the  fociety,  and  faithfully  conforming  to  Ihem.  For  great  and 
iieinous  offences  members  may  be  expelled  the  fociety,  tor  fmaller  of&nces 
t1*ey  are  punifhed  in  a  lefs  fevere'mafiner.  **  Contention,  imposition  andfrMud^^ 
in  our  fociety  have  never  been  heard ;  and  the  mode  of  managing  th^  bull;* 
uefs  o(^it*  makes  tliis  ^very  difHcult,  I  had  almbfl  faid»  an  impodible  (hii^^* 
As  an  e^t^dive  bar  to  conteiitiwg  the,  bufinefs  is  roana^ged  by  indepeudeht 
members,  who  have  no  kind  of  intereft  whatever  in  any  matuer  i\\^  /j^ 
brought  forward,  and  no  other  object  in  view,  than  the  promotion  of  hap* 
pi  nefs  and  ex  ten  (ion  of  relief  to  the  poor  members,  in  the  event  of  any 
cf  the  contingencies  taking  place  which  hav^  been  i^iention^d^.  Noohc 
•eanbe  relteA^ed  from  the  fuHds  of  the  Society,  without  liaving  iirilabtaiaed 
a  c^tificate^und^r  my  hand,  if  a  pariftuDi?er  of  mine,  or  if  not,  of  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parilb  where  the  applicant  refides,  of  his  really  being  in  fueli 
a  firuartion  as  to  be  intitled,  by  ther  rules  of  the  Society*  to  rdief.  This 
proviiion  hatfi  hitherto,  in  the  cafe  G^  aur  Society  eSjchiaBy  prevented 

^  im/fosittmi 


'  itnjiontim  ox  fraud.    And,  indeedjf  im^ofition  could  be  proved,  the  penallj 
is  very  fevercj  and  with  circum^an^e.^  of  ^eat  aggravation;  mltter  of  ex* 
'  puffion.  •  '     '  <  -. 

The  Legiflatnre  of  this  tJnkied'iCnngdotn  ha«by  no  rtieans  been  inattentive 
\<s  the  interests  of  thefe  Friendly  Socitues,  Several  laws  have  been  made  in  thefr 
favour,  and  parts  of  tbem  1  have  thoiight  H  my  duty  to  qnole  iti  the  afipual 
Sermon  which  I  have  delivered  on  Whitfunday  to  them,'  That 'fkrther 
hw8'mtghtl7ehs9A9  hi  their  ^o«rr  I  Vlii  ressfcdy  aibllgh  l!(y  acknbwl^d^  $ 
■nd,  as  £  think  th^  prlncipld  on  which  fhey  ?lr«  fcr^med'dfefeffviri^  af  evfery 
praiiv^ihotttid'reailly  be  happy  to  fise  fucheftCtrtiragingtfitv^S  cHt'rrled  into  eflfeCT. 

The  manifold  advant&ges  which  have  arifen  to  many  ftich  mertife^rs  fin^6 
I  have  been  refident  in  tms  place,  and  which  I  have  made  it  my  bufinefs  tt> 
acq^ilahft  myfelf  with^  induce  me  to  be  the  fteady  and  vi^atwTi  «^Vi)ca{e  of 
them!  arid  to  recommend  thefe  Societies  to  he  patronage  x)f  my  friends 
^  with  all  the  warjnth  that  a  convidlioii  of  their  utility  can  be  fuppoled  likeiy 
to  produce. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  one  peculiar  advantage  whldi  I  think  they 
poflefs,  and  which  I  bave  produced  in  a  prominent  point* of  vilj^  up^Ur 
niore  tft'ati  one  occafiori  of  my  annual  addrefs  to  thf^m  :  which  is,  that  th& 
•very  tfi&ihg  Weekly  or  monthly  contirbutions  which  they  are  obliged  (b  pay 
regularly  at  Hated  times,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  advantages  of  former  con- 
/fiD&fiorts,*  tend  very  maferially  to  generate  an  habit  of  careful nefs  and 
faving  which  iftay  be  of  eflential  berie^t  to  them  on  o^tRer  occalions  befides 
tlie  ofi6"  nbW-mt^ntioried.  The  few  jSence  contributed  weekly  to  this  Be- 
nefit' Soplety  would  probabty  be  fp€fnt  at  the  alehoafe,  and  fo  loft  to  themtp> 
lel^es  arid  families;  by  being  obliged  to  fav6  this  fmaill  maiftef,  tliey  aicquirei 
ah  habit  of  doin'g  it,  and  iri  a  liftlfe  lime  When  they  feel  its  comforts,  do  \i 
Toluntafily  arid!  with  pleafu re. 

Nee4  I>add  how' very  ufeTul  fiich  a  priricipre  iriiift  prove  to  every  poor 
family  F'lV^^ftiay  IfeaVri  the  advarifage  of  it  \yj  contrafting  it  with  the  niifery 
which  a  drunken  fath'elf  of  a  faimlly  bring^s  6ri  his  urihappy  wife  and  children, 
of  wh  ich  \4«  ho^/afas !  tob'many  ekampies  before  oaf  eyes.  " 

I  am  fb/ryikp^t  tiie  limks  of  a  letter -prevent  me  iorohi  ^patiatlng  on  %- 
fubjefl, which  has  always  been  very  near  my  heart;  and  which,  mana^d  in 
the  mariner  iMve  hinted  at,  feetris  pe6uli^rly  calculated' to  Fefleu  the  cala* 
mities,  and.to  add  to  the  comforts' of '  the  fick  and  needy  brethren  of  the 
houfholrfofiaith.  -  V 

Let  me  hope»  Sir,"lEhat  what  I  hdve' 'advanced*  above  wilf  induce  you  tq 


fpeedy 
.flib'(fe: evils  whkli  y6u  thtrikyott  ha ve^  dlfc6ver^4rit1i6!e  London  Socifeticir 

^bert/^ehtii^il^-  ■      "^         

•;;;;"'        Yourcohlt4t''wad6r^»riaWify-Wm^Se^^^ 
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POETRY.  J 


TO  THB^  EDITOR. 
SiK,  . 

'"pHE  following  copy  of  an  infcription  on  a  marble  tablet  recently  place* 
X    near  the  north  fide  of  the  ahar  in  the  church  of  St^Mary,  Newing- 
ton,  Surry,  may  pofiibly  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  yoor  valuable 
mifcellany. 

•  Your's, 

Nov.  21,  1805.  C.  P. 

Prope  hunc  lapidem 
Conditum  eft  illud  omne  quod  caducum  erat 
optimx  matrisfaroilias 

Secundac' uxoris  peramatae  Samuelis  Horjley,  L.  L.  D.  hujus  ecdefiae  pet 
annoa  multos  Re^oris ;  Menevenfis  autenci  primum,  poil  Roffeufii, .  .. 

nunc  Afapbenfis  accleliae  Epifcopi.  

Femina  fandimonia  praecellensy  et  monim  comitate  amabili^j  orbttitms 
laudataj  cara  et  jucnnda  vixit,  mortua  Uigetur*.  \.  J'^. 

Pauperum  lacrymae  et  pia  vota^  odorem  vere  divlnum  fpirantUjiV.: 

memoriam  ejus  condiunt*  ^  -  • 

Arino  aetatii  54P'  ineunte,  fcria  hebdomadis  2*-  die  Apfilis  2^.  A.  D»llOffi 
Corpus  fragile  morbo  infanabili  fiiccubuit^  cujus,  lente  giiltantis,  faeyittam 
memorando  patientiae  exemplo  novendecim  anoos  pertulerat* 

Vifum  eft  Lho  Opt,  Max.  clementiffimo 

Vitam,  in>  coAtinuis*  ferm^  doloribus  adam,  morte  placida>  et 

Spei  plen^j'ad  excitUm  perducere: 

•'  Ubi  tnatj  Mors,  aculeusf  Ubitui,  Orce,  eft  viCkoiiaf 
"  Gloria Deo»    -    -    - Hallelujah!" 

Has  voces  ore  moribundo  proferens,  in  morte  infultans  morti^ 

pia  mulier  obdormivit.  ; 

Maritut  fuperftes  diem  obiit  feria  hebdomadis 

raci^a  die  A.  D.  \%        aetat. 

Sepultus  eft  '       . 

Ante  uxorem  Sflram  in  matrimonio .  babuit  M^rtam^  reverendi  Joamf 
B^thdm  filiaro^  quas  yiro,  dum  eayiyeret,  percara^  intra  tnen'nii  fpatii&a 
nuptiis  morte  el.etepta  eft>  cum  bis  peperiifit.  Sepult3  jacet  juxta  parentfip: 
fuos,  el  fororem;  In  caemet^o  ^clefiae  Alburienfts,  in  agio  Sunieofi, 
cujus  ccclefiae  navitus.  Reflior  erat.  Tiliolae  parta  fecuhdo' BdltK,  que 
bimula  extindaei^  J^iiqulac  fubpavimeiUQ  facrof^fiti  hvijiis  adyti  huimtflP 
ismx.  FiitQ,  quem  pfiorem  mater  enixa  eft>  vita'm  pror^gavit  Del  inifisp* 
i6t(!iiBi  HetMgioy  qui  vidai  patria  fen^olem  curia  aftftdtti^  fov&bat»  £icoia0* 
tiom  gerecs^  et  ecclefiae  cathedfalis  paternal 

Pr^bendarius. 
Sibi  et  fuis  viveaa  pofttit 
.  Safiiue(  Horllejr  ... 

;A.D.  MDCCCF,     , 


f       ..3  .,.   ,      *.'^ 
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AG{£ICULTUft£»  its  tcfidescy  ^  the 
hapfiinefaLof  ffian*  233. 

Alexander,  the  Emperor,  defcription  of  hit 
character,  58 ;  hisafcenfion  to  the  throne, 
Z42 ;  magnanimous  exertions  of,  againft 
France,  429.^ 

i^f^tZf ,  its  importance  to  commercial 
i^en,  299.  "   - 

Amefka>  the  United  States  of,  pi6iufe  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants^  22 ;  ac- 
count-of  the  .liberty  and  equality  enjoyed 
tlhercy  25  ;  fentiments  on  the  independ-^ 
«nce  of  that  country,  28;   fituation  of 

'  thofe  whO' emigrate  to  the  back  fettle- 
nients  ;  heavy  taxes,  &c.  28.. 

i^ii  des  Noits,,  le9>  .their  fuccefsful  eibrts 

f  in  effis^ng  thi:  revolution  in  St.  Domin- 
go, 9ir.         ■ 

Anhalifty  <^(mfid«raiion  of  his  duties,  47  7 • 
Arithmetic,  lineal,.  it$  impoitaoce  pointed 

out,  359f  ' 

ArtSy   the  fine,,  not  muc]^  cocouragcd  in 

Penmark,  34. 
Affig^iats,   dlS^  of  their  depiectation  hi 

France,  859. 
Attahoura,  account  of  the  preparations  for 

an  expedition  to,  228. 
Attowaie,  account  of  the  unfortunate  king 

,  of  that  island,  »23 — 2z5. 
Aufterlitzy  reflections  on  the  memorablo 

battle  of^  430. 

B.  . 
Bards,  modern,  pertinent  remarks  on  their 
'   depraved  tafte,  3  aS.     -  • 

•SaTaria'y  the  EleSor  of,  ftnf^ures  on  fats   • 

^eatfooy  Dr»  his  obj^^  in  pubU(hmg:liis 
._  Memoir*,  25.1./  .   f 

Berkeley,  Bifhop;  rati  example  of  difinte- 
'fcftediiefe  given  by,  493.         '        '     ^' 
Besaaftdhr^s  objcift  in  pulMitbg  .his  A«]vds^:v 

480. 

Blockade^  at  fea^  the  pernlcioufnels  of  that  . 
fyflem  expofed,  191. 

Bopkrellers,  their  obje£l  in  the  pubycatioh  ' 
of  bovks  moftly  for  the  advaacetliait  «f 
tb^ir  fortunes^  478.  ? 


Bookmakers,  4c^criptionofthem,  478. 
Botany  in^England^  tiew.  of  its  origin  and 

progtefs,  279. 
Botany  Bay,  the  only  fettlement  unchanged 

by  theanivaLandjr«^«nce  of  Europeans, 

Boxing,  difgracefiil  countenance  of  the 
pra6Hce  by  young  men  of  faiipjl^r,  39-2. 

Bojrs,  white,  their  origin  in  Ireland,  2*-' 

.Bride,  ftrangeappeataacdof  .one,:ia  Den- 
mark, 50, 

Britain,  Great,  a  kfer  in  the  trade  to  thi^ 
northern  countries,  18  ;  new  channels  of 
trade  pointed  out  to  her,  ib. ;  obje6ls  ne* 
ceflary  to  its  permanent  :pofterity,  21  ; 
remarks  op  her  commerce,  25a  ;  remarks 
on  her  infular  iituation,  S6i ;  her  policlr 

•  cal  eondufi ;  importance  of  her  coin* 
merce,  &c.  &c.  270. 

Brown,  M.  lively  iketch  6f>  493. 

Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of,  remarks  on 
his  political  condu£^,  88. 

Balama  Society  formed  in  England,  with  a 
view  of  trying  to  abolifli  the  Slave  Trade, . 

-  tfi'y  caufes  of  itsfailurc^  47;  its  code* 
48. 

Buonaparte,^  his  dangerous  views  to  En^ 
land  expofed,  191. ;  his  plan  in  condaS-> 
ing  the  war,  21 1;  proof  of  his  harrow 
policy  in  commercial  matters,  464 ;  iit.^ 
fiance  related  of  his  tyranny,  46d ;  hitf^^ 
fcheme  of  public. odncation  expofed, 
488. 

C. 

Canada,  danger  to  which  i t- was  once  >ex« 
^    pofcdby  hegle&Oftfae^'Ovenior^  970*' 
GarHcr<>^»:  rcoiarke  on^^thenavy  there  sta- 
.j.  .tioiiwl*  4*»  .,,     .  . 
C.ai^e»  compared  with  piibHc  creclit,  304. 
Cktharrne  iLMjer  dsetp-rooted  prqudi<*ei 

agftihft  her  foh  never diflilged,  i35 ;  htt 

.IL t)a)gdx)diQttloft  of.  ^ia  (hort  itign»  93d?! 

>;]tv^r,wi<h.  of  ;his  beijog^  palTed  over  in  the 

^,  iucceflioh  difappointed,  137';  neif  mooc 

devlfed  by  her  for  checking  the  circulu- 
'tion  df- revolutionary  principles,  146. 
CMHotics  in  Ireland,  their  oppodtion  to  the 

Eiigliil^  gOTcrnmentt  i ;  theii  putro^ago 

M  m  3  of 


Syi 


Iridi^. 


of  P^pifli  tanditti,  ,t  i  formatinn  of  t 
committee ;  their  o^e»  &p« ;  lb.  their 
pra^jce,  5  ;  proved  to  be  leTs  under' re- 
flrtclions  than  |n  England,  3241  j  dtl- 
tin£kion  between  thero  and  the  Iriih 
Pioteftants,  338 ;  on  thftir  attempt  to  ex- 
cite Xht  Preibyterians  to  difcont^it,  39|. 

Cavalry,  inftru£lions  for  tbc*  %^.  ^ 

Celts,  their  total  del'e6l  of  auy  typography, 
3od. 

Charles,  the  Archduke,  his  ikiU  and  bfa- 
very,  431. 

Chevalier,  Mad  modvea  of  the  French  go* 
vernment  in  intrwducing  her  at  Pcterf- 
l)urgh,  138  ;  her  influence  with  the  Em* 
perpr  Paul,  ih. 

Ciiircft,  the  iolemnity  of  hif  adveat  om^ 
dered,  aac. 

^hrif|lantty«  fernaon  on  ita  prev^knoe,  aOQ. 

.6hriftans,  perverCioa  of  that  term,  30  ]. 

Charch  oi  England,  abfurd  propofiuoa  of 

:  Dr.  Aikin  relative  to  irC  ftoa  ;  its  £of>f)oSed 
4%ng^|i^om  li(etho4ii^  difcufiM,  903  ; 
the  idea  of  ita  being  a  political  m^ehitte 
tdtniad,  905;  venAd^s  oi\  its  e0imGe, 
'200. 

4!bufch,  f$l  Englaiid,  its  members  fligmati- 
sed  as  idolaters,  299^  ^ 

€iiarch»  the  irifh»  remarks  on  it,  ^07 ;  cod« 
fetleracy  ag^inft  Franef ,  the  obfi&B¥atioBS 
ott  its  iniiperioufnek,  acg. 

Chu^h-yard,  vcri^soAa,  Ms. 

'CifUization,  at  thetispe  of  Adam  end  Eve 
confidcred,  158. 

Clerc,  Le,  ftri^rrs  oa  h>s  atrooity  to  ike 
'blacks,  475^ ;  hi«>  ik«th)  407. 

Clergy  of  the  elhkbltihed  chufch,  iUq  ^reat 

.'    >ratU  of  legif  ative  provifi^n  for  that  do. 

,  ierving  bociy,  v>Q\  abAi^  propoIfttio«  of 
Br.  Ail^in  ralative  to  tkat  import^n^'tf-- 
tttbliihment,-202. 

•C<3biues,  the  n«cd$ty  of  ad»piin|f  thokr 

•  conftkatiou  cp  that  oil  the  noitlKii^  coun- 
tries, 48, 

Coiiia)erce,'thehiftoTy  of  its{)nogi^8  epn- 
fleered,  17  vits'^trodu£lta<)  into  the  North 

.  6f  Germany,  aad  thn  (lv>.<»  of.  the  JlaL 
tic,  &c.  19;  remarks  on  its  findiiag  a. 
level,  21;  obfervations  on  its  influence: on 
mankind,  252  ;  v«by  the  caule  of  nation- 
al rhralihip,  253. 

Coo^mjttec,  Secret,  of  the^Iiifl^i  UDoijp^.of. 

-     Lords,  Ikctch  of  th^  xepoct»  a.  ..   •    > 

Company,  the  £aft  India,  obiensatioiis  adi- 
drdTed  to,  xi. 

Cont;;^iQn»  morale  .<^feiv»tIoas  on  difiki^ 
eat  kindLs  qI^  isd. ^    \ 

Cocip^r,  Mr.  thechainpio»oitibeMy,,iiiifdU^ 

■     i'osied  in  America,  30. 

Copenha^Cfif^defcFij^aioa  olthe  obfMvaiQry  ,- 
there,  yi\  the  royal libsary,  34;  th^ly-, 
ing.in  liorpital,  3& ;  populations  36.^.  tht>. 


namenCil  oMiftf  $1 ;  ^fienarks  oiih  that 

<pMnfit£^,  ibk  '   .        '1* 

Comvfftllis,  Maif^iis,  etaliuedifai'>4i)9>€Cni- 

•da&,  at.a  genenU»  ici  America ,  9y  1 . 
Credit,  imblic,  compatvA  withthecitHUtof 
..  2^  caiie,  364 

Critic,  the,  hSs  facred  dtutes expl||dQld,  ^i. 
4|?ultu#e,'  its4nfl'eoce«mco«atiiesattBk«ti;> 

mates  in  general,  17b. 

n.         D. 

Dslelf,  the  gtand  watcr&H  of  the,  compared 
with  others  oa  the  contment,  4a. 

Danemora,  the  moil  celebrated  troa  mine  in^ 
Sweden,  account  of,  42. 

Defenders,  the  rebcl^us  conduA  of  th^ 
B04>i^  baJMiBiti  oonfidaradi^  •j^ 

Pe  ty,  inquiry  into  the  aaeorea«dfaMrikutis 
otthe,  4i« 

Dibdia,  Mr.  judidoua  critteifiai  otitis 
iovig^  their  tttUi^^iftcaninhBCifig  t*ikio^ 
ralityand  loyalty>  175.  j    . 

Homiugo,  St.  cnuaaerattpa  of  its.  yodac- 
tions,  235;  origin  ^f  the  icvo^uiioa  ia 
thetU^ndiy  ib. 

fiton^ingo,  St.  mad  finrr  r^mgi  oftim  Kaiirfi, 
gqverfimea^in tlKiC iflmd) l»7t  .aij  % nHf-* 

^     9nMwfal  ooadttft  of  tha  miltafyv  9tS ; 
karbantyof  the  ncfracs,  ifii|>«i&4  to^fce 
eenduAof  the£ueaf«Mi  tMMtrda4li»m>^ 
039 ;  plea  dfr  the^mfaaroAtext  illbllffed,  * 
but  neglt^od  by  the  p«fiMis  in  pel»A^  ^ 
aaa.  .      .).■;.     ..:..•        ■    \iurj:r" 

Domingo,  St.  ftri^ures  on  the  -f^tdlill  ^f 

the  -HVMiftk  'miMfhry  la  rtiO'^ifewmtwiett,  ^^ 

aea;  ,  *   ^ 

Domingo,  St.  mifchieTon^  cule(femv»»^flte  '^ 
^ '    o)«qp»of thai  yBma^ hf^Mw.  wemitky 

400,  -    -       ■        '     ^ 

Oeewy^cho  fktal,  conayamit  witli  Il«#i^^ 

Fair  Pen  tent,  lalfc 
Drama, >theiGantt^n>j«bAkloa»  KlMHlndii 

it,  74. 
PHtfaa,  tbaprefcM^  gentof«l^^feiiitfritt'b» ft^ 

81. 
StaMMagliolaMy  the  man  l^ilMufiA^pdhee^ 

the  kings  of  Sweden,  4O4-    •   «      '  ■  ^  • 
Duelling,  ftri^res  on  the  vioao^  "4^9. 


*. 

Sa(l'lii4le*>  ^ikMi^  pm|iiif»tlag  twetim^ 

tian  Ri^igion  in  tbe  BrtelibipiMMa  tA* 

'    t^ymretf,  ]«^  ^j      *  ,<"  .:>  >^^  '- ' 

Economj  I  pdit^cal^  its  mlhmmc»ti  lit^fli*"' 

•  fpe«ity  of  natiansy^^M.  >     '       . '  ^  ""•»*  '-  : 
Edinburgh^  the:  awatlteia  <^  -•  witilW^P 

.    tMrdfe6lb&<^Mk.  iicil»V'«93lk''    ''•* 
Education,  the  duties  of  governnieitM^OtliS 

meot  ioo^eied^  ftti,  % »  .  y^  ? 

Be^oii^'  c^nefMEaot  ofMmM  aM'Jw»>  Mil* 

*  tiwrifli  iPirtiii wi»  nMmmj  9f^    ^-  --^ 

.  '         «■»,  ••  •  ' » » . 


teira}}et!i,.ltoQ9fl»tiet  ^graoeful  Solution 
refpe£ling  Qa^cn  Mary,  i  lO  ^  her  artful 

^^..|9Qdu^.m  mot  gtviuf  any  op«ii  Inroad  a^ 
-l^ursitaice,  i^n.  addiuonal  prW  of  her 

U  ti!S^herou6jC4»adu^  ^  '4r   , 

Emancipation,  Cathulic,   cbniftderatioQ-  o*F 

£{9^E}^tioa;t9<  Jkmerica,  dbCervaiiotls  <yA^ 

the,  24.  ^  :      .  ' 

Immigration,  Ihc  regulation  bill  of,  cenfured 

on  account  of  ic^  iitluftice,  63  j  means' 
-  recommended  for  its  remtdy^  64  ;  re^e^ 

tions  oa.  its  ceniequcuces  to  the  French 

Goveriiaient*  449. 
England,  necefllty  of  a  formidable  itavy  to 
.    ih:s  country^  192 ;  judicious  reiparks  on 

its  conftitution,'  338. 
$r»if)r4U»>  his  examples  recoxBinended,  420, 
JEflcilftunay  in  Sweden,   celebrated  ^r  its 

^eel  nuuiufk^tures,  $9. 
iwfQpQ,  remarks  on  the  changes  in  the  ^- 

fiticai  fyfkm  of>  102. 

F. 

ii^i^bies,  fpecimen  of,  calculated  f4»r  chil- 
dren, 4S>1.-.         '  ' 
jE^lun^  intere^ing  dSefcript'on  of  the  cop- 
y^r  miQfiAt».  its  antiquity,  produce,  A». 
'44. 
F.aoa^c,  the  rererend,  expoied,  435. 
Fenriarj  Dr.hisopmkmof-'MaEfiinger's  Play$> 

Fiiheriesy  their  increaie  hitherlo  made  opon 

wfpn^f^HDciples,  '2V' 
Fblly,  theeKDoA^eofy  a  duty  of  the  novelifi, 

73. 
Feate,  S.  in  his.iiby  tbefuhj«d  oCuniverfal 
coBverfation  aad  puiioluy,  3»7 ;.  his  life, 
chequtred  with  extiaordinary  viciffitudes 
offoitiine,.2S0. 
Forfayejth,  Xfx,  account  of  his  death-,  496 ; 
plan  of  his  excellent  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  vridowsand  orphans  of  the  clergy,  Vsk 
Fj:anc^  importa&ce  of  it»  ealtui'e>  3.&3  ;•  the 
revolutionary  war  of,  its  chara6lcr  de-^ 
liccil^od,  363<}  the  dying  f^niggles  of  th«- 
monarchy  in  thatcotuotry^depided,  451 ; 
accQuol  of  the  Conftituent  ASemblyir4'52r; 
pi£lure  of  the  emigrant  noblefle,  454 ;  the  ' 
increafe  of  vice  accounted  for,  463* 
l^rancei,  ftatiflical  calculations  of  the  a^Hial 
quantity  Lof  ita.«gpeiiUuial  territory)  4^  j 
ft^t^D<lli.Of  the: pfie£ent extent  of  terrte^ 
ry  oObalL  empire,  468 ;  femaiks  on  the 
4iff<;retfit  ssm»^.  $b/eat  pteflure,  &c.  ib.  }  : 
nc%XdSUi.  Aate  of  education,  409 ;  Coift« 
t90O»^  <m~  theeftimate^  of  its  popvdation,    • 
.4^0 ;  difi^ivipoitieft  of  iegitimate  to  tile-  ' 
j^ifnate'eli)idfen,47^ ;  tbefxroportionof 
d<^b9t  1^  births  soieftispkfied,  ib<;  the  dif« 
parity  l)etween  the  births  of-  coaicv  an^ 
If  m)pi,  474  $  nmidH en  the  general  ftate 
of  the  maii«ia£Mis^47<}9  <"'    ^ 

4$1. 


^  j^ 


l^rance,'  fellex?«i«  upon  %^  cottclttft  of  *(he 
tttree  tlyntifticB  whkh  ha^e  occupletj  tl|t 
thfdncof,  J^^'l. 

Frapcois^  Cape,  acet^pcitk  of  the  city  an4  Iti 

'  '  ifihpbitants,  4O0. 

F*en(*h,  Stfjgracef^V  dbnduai  pf  the  trtlKt^if 
m  St.  Dijmin^o,  a3s.  '  » 

ftenchmen,   their  arro^qce  in  mifirepre. 

.  -  fenfing  fa^,  4^9 ;  treachery  and  cjin- 
ning  inhtrait  in  chem,  and  in  the  vViy 
•  genius  of  tfeeif  language  488. 

Frrendlbip,  l^leating  poetical  li;ii»  on,  78. 

Fugit've,  reimarkabie  iccount  of  one,  ^co- 
V^red  on  an  unfnbatlited  ifland,  153.    . 

FWo^  onarics,  public,  abfurd  remarks  rela- 
tive to  a.nc'w  manner  propofed.for  elecv 
ting.  then»,  298. 

Fund,  Pa-riv,tio,  the  Committee  of  thQ,  rei 
prf  htn^led  for  their  manner  of  addreffio^ 
the  body  of  the  clergy,  434.  .    , 

Finding- fyftem,  it&'influence  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Enrbpe,  363. 


G. 

(Generals,  the  French  republican,  pfoyeA. 
to  have  been  deficient  in  tnihtaryf^iencep'^ 
4(51.  . 

Gifibrd,  ^.  his  Ad61^ures  on  the  farmer  edi- 
ton  of  Maffinger's  Piays>  laj. 

Giraldjas  Canftbrtrnfis,  oijfervations  on  the 
flate  of  the  Iri(h  in  the  1 2th  century,  3>o» 

Glar,  Martha,  cberaderof  tftatSwifs  he- 
roine, 489  J  her  addrefs  to  her  coutKiy- 
women  and  girls  of  the  pari<h|  their  cov- 
rageons  defence,  &c.  ib. 

Gleaotng,  ftri^kire^on  the  right  of  ipen  to^ 

Gfioftios,  explanatory  remarks  rdative  to 

the,  377. 
GoTei-nmentr,  in  its  various  focinc  brfe^y^ 

eoniidered,  166;  generajt  reoiafka  on  th^ 

iuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  999^  x 

Grammar,  gjener<>l  remarks  on  ttK  auiticf* 

ous  authers  on  this- fubjed^^  £93. 
Gnmville,  Lord>  obTerv&tionp of>  otireaidil 

and  truth,  %7. 
Guthrie»  Dr.  fhort aooeunt o^chatveiiefa- 

hk  maii^ '  143.  "^ 

Harwke>  Sir  &  account  of  the'Qig^meaf 

between^  him  and*M.  de  Cotifllns,  2fa.: 
Hagpei)  remeika  oa  thai  extraordin|b|y  ^ev 
ptre}404;  military  abilities  of  its  inhlibi^ 
tante,  400 ;  governmentiQi  the  iHuid'aft«c 
thepeaee,  40^;  lofs  of  the  Fronch^  te9 
iMiths^  4O7  ;  refnarks  c^  theiiicurede^ 
tinx  0:*  tits  empire,  4O8. 
Hesshetfiifm,  obtitrvati.  i|$  on  \^  afcetidancjr 
ia-  c^nrcbefi  jmd  other  public  pieces  hf  : 
yhierai}  i?t ;  fpet  inaen  o<  it»  beisff  eonr 
miMcl  to  Chiiftiii  t^  *ifpo£t9  by  Pr.  watts, 

Htnff 
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Inii^^ 


Henry  Vttt.  his  ^Tefttmeat  in  Ireland  eoto- 

fidercd,  14. 
Herder;  his  ojifnion  of  the  epilHe  of  St.  Paul 

to  James,  383. 
ttermit,  Dutdi,  bitefcftjnj  pard<nilar«  refir. 

live  to,  53. 
Highlanders  iii  Scotland,  caufes  of  tlieir  emh 

gration  -confidcred,  60 ;   tntftakes  from 

which  the  ■  pi^judiCes  of  the  Highland 

proprietors  againtl  cmigratioh  arifc,  6i; 
V  impolicy  of  the  Chiefs  of  Clarw,  63. 
Highlands,  oufervations  on  the  monopoli- 

zatioti  of  the  fmall  farm?  in  riiem,  64  ;  fc- 

inar.NS  on  the  wafte  lands,  ib. 
Hirfch-holm,  the  reftdcnce  of  rhe  ill-fdtfd 

Queen  Matilda,  32. 
Hood,  Commodore,  afperfions  agaiuft  him 

thiowrt  out  by  Mr.  M«Callum,  400. 
Ho'pitality,  Ruman,  plcafinginftanceof,  56. 
Hame,  the  firfk  author  who  treated  caufar 

tion  in  a  philofbphical  niianner,  130. 

I. 

Ice ,  importatit  difcovetics  relatiye  to  its  for- 
mation and  durability,  176  ;  ufes  pointed 
out  by  this  part  <Jf  the  economy  of  nature^ 

17B. 

Induftry,  its  impoitanee  to  nations,  267. 

Ireland,  the  tnvaiion  of,  concerted  between 

•  the  Iri(h  Catholics  and  the  French,  3. 

Inland,  when  fWlpeoMed»  10 ;  tbeobfer- 
vations  on  the  reformation  in  Ireland, 
15 ;  erroneous  ailertiOn  of  Mr.  Plowden 
relative  to  its  certain  and  remote  antiquity 
refuted,  304  ;  the  vernacular  language  of 
-  the  prefect  day  pretended  to  have  exifled 
above  8000  years,  305 ;  letters  iirft  intrd* 
.  duced  by  St-  Patrick,  306 ;  hiftorical  re- 
marks on  its  ancient  kings,  307  ;  ineor- 
Te6^  pi^rettf  their  early  refinement  and 
cultivation,  308  }  the  inhabitants  proved 
to  have  been  more  unpoliihe^l,  and  bar- 
tbarous  than  the  ancient  Britons,  309; 
fource  of  -moft  of  the  abfurd  and  fa- 
'  bilious  reflations  concerning  ksHttte  in  an- 
tiquity, 9X2  i  the  annals  of  Cluain,  or 
«Tigeiim«ch*8  annals,  &c.  &e.  examined, 
SI4:  objcA  in  pabliihing  the- numerous 

;  anoicnt- -annals,  '8^6 ;  the  fource  of  the 
'  "*tebell  ona  in  that  country  falfely  attri- 
buted to  the  Englifh  government  and 
the  Irifh  Proteftants,  335;  conAdera- 
•'tion  tif  (he  different  cai^fca  of  reiieU 
lion   in  Ireland,    317  et  ftxf, ;    review 

>  -of  tithes,  being  the  oa«ie  ol  popuiar  dtf- 
content,  331 ;  erroneous  opinion  relative 
;to  the  degraded  Wte  of  the  peafaot^y  re- 
to.  d>  33S  \  the  hiifax;nc&of  a  republican 
party  examined,  333 ;  acoount*  of  the 
dreadful  tebellion  in  i64,  and  therefult| 
lb. ;  effect  of  the  Union,  336. 

Irilh,  their  claim  to  remote  hiftory  fubvert<« 
.fd  bj  the  moft  lefpc^table  authorsj-sn* 


IrtOimen,  the  Unlt^/their  dnt^^MiIbi 
ed,  3.  '  ■  ""    ^     T 

J. 
fames,  remaAs^en  his  ^f^tofy,  N3^^hi4 
■  ■  apoftoHesl  dignhy  proved,  38^. 
Jefus  Chrift>  his  divine  nature  ctnfidered, 

-  «6«. 

Jewel,  meaning  of  that  word  in  anCSfot 

writers,    128. 

Johoftonc,  Commodore,  partictlars  of  his 

engagement  with  M.  de  Sufirein,  265. 
Johnftone,  Dr.  reprehended  for  his  reply  to 

•  Dr.  Smyth,  414. 

Jones,  Sir  W.  remarks  on  Ws  ideas'of  poH- 
tical  harmony.  538 ;  account  of  his  ex- 

*  curfion  to  Forcft-h:ll,  the  refidenceof Mil- 
ton, 339  ;  obfcrvations  relative  to  Vol- 
taire,  ib. ;  accoun'  of  feveral  of  his  lite- 
rary produdions,;  342  ;  remarks  on, the 
learned  H.  Schultcns,  344 ;  his  political 
principles,  ib.. ;  publication  on  the  law  of 
bailments, 343 ;  hisappi»intmeniasjudgc 
in  Bengal,  and  departure  for  India,  34^$ 
his  condu6l  in  that  fituation,  847  ;«c 
count  of  his  indifpoiiti(^A,  848 ;  partiiu- 
lars  of  his  death,  349;  recafHtotatlOt!  of 
his  charaaer,  350;  his  tranflattdn  efi 
fong  from  the  Pcrfian,  85«. 

Juftificafion,  error  of  the  Jews  atfd  JpwilR 
Chriftians  on,  374. 

Kimchi,  David,  eftitnation  of  his  writftigs 
'  among  the  Jews,  37U^  ;  * 

Kingdoms,  artcicnt,  brief  view  of  theinifc> 
'pTogrefs,  andfaUv'3811;'         •    '    "  ' 

Laing,  Mr.  his  unjuft  aflcrtion  refpefttng 
•Mary's  participating  innhemtirdcrofWr 
hufband,  101.  \ 

Lance -prezadoy  meaning  of  that  ancicirt  mi- 
litary term,  127.  '. 

Language,  the  introduction  of  the  French 
*  and  foreign  terms  Into  ttie  EngUfti>  J^P*" 
hended,  394. 

Languages,  obfeirvations  ori  the  infliitn«^ 
and  genms  of  certain  languages,  partiCtt- 
larly  the  French,  487, 

Latrn^'the  Englifllpronoimdatiop  af  it  P^O:^ 
ed  to  be  anomalous  aaidlnconfiftenfc,  »94  i 
remarks  on  the  excluiion  of  Latin  tcsmi 
and  fbrmis  ofconflniQaon,  395;   ^ 

tavolia»  explanation  of  ti>^&  oatafe  of  that 
'danoe,  lay. 

Lawyers^  obfervations  on  the  impropriety  0 
.  their  pofiCclfmg  the  adminiflration  of pnh* 

-  lie  juftsQein  theil.own  oufe^  949*     ". 
Lepers,  account  of  twd  fbqnd  in  the  Sope* 

tyldands,  Z23%'   •     ^   • 
Leflie,  Mi  felfcly  ^cpsiedof  propai^Msin««f"< 
.    aiheiftipal  prJAcipWa'pf  Husae,,i30^;  *b^* 
rtfutation  of  the  charge^  l3t,        .  - 
'  tiH 


fffdix^ 
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'  motids,  &B.  for  a^  87— 97«  , 

Lines  on  a  beautiiul  ckiid,  ilcepi^ng,  79* 

^7J^;  fourcesifWix  which  he  faioirowedhis 

-  ideasy  £81 ;  ignorance  oi;  foreign  laiigua- 

.  g«s<}  defcripti^n  ^i  h^  botaii^cal  d^oir* 

(ions,  284.  •    •    .       ^ 

X^rgy^^ehii^iilatMnof  (everal  parts  of  It, 

199.  t   .  '  -  . 

Lpuiuana,  biftory  of  that  country,  a^l ;  its 

general  appearance,  nature  of  Che  foil, 
.  natovai  produ^ions,  293. 
lAinatic,  dngular  account  of  ai^unfortunute 

ftfmale,  who  fancied  herfelf  Gtueen  of 

jFrance*  41 1. 


M. 


M<CaUuro«.  Mr.    account  of   his   interview 

with  Oovernor  Pi£ten,  3iS  i  ^k  reply  upon 

I  th^'  iUegaiity  of  the  Ooveruor^  proclama- 

:    tfon  refuJtedt  399*     ' 
J^i^natSf.tiOQiadefed  a&  a  public  or  politicul 

rol^bery  on  puUic  credit,  363. 
J|^i]jiy$,-theirjnod&  of.  clearing  the'Jand  of 

woo«J,  65. 

Alan,  his  independence  in  a  flate  of  nature 

confidercd,  157  ;  the  doftrines  of  Hobbcs, 

:;  MoQCef()ule(k^  and  Ro^<»ii  refoted,  ib.  j  ne- 

ceiTity  of  his  primordial  feparation  proved 

.' ,  from  (cript»re^  i'53-;  confidercd  according  to 

nature,   162;  oUerv^ttion^  on  hia  powers 

.  for  the  increarc  of  his  own  happinefs,  247-. . 

>fanduit,  Chevalier,  account  of  his  afiUliiim- 

..tionat  St  DpRltfiSP*  ^7- 
Jliilanufi)£tures,  Britiifay.pMterre4.aU  over  the 
fontineot,  39  4  conftdered^ifcandudye  to  the 
happine&  of  man^  252. 
mrap$«  pl^n  rficommendcd  for  their  improve* . 
:  m^ot»\^96. 
Marfli,  Mr.*'  the  Ulil^erality  of 'his  condud  to 
JVfr*  Bingham,  ex^nifed*  193  j  his  «wn  vin* 
'     dilation,  426*  :" 

I^ry,  queen,-  her  policy  miftafcd  by  Mr. 
J  Plowden,  16. 
-Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  flatcd  to  bo  conridcd 
.  ■  4if  murder  and  adultery,  by  the  iltfcovniy  of 
"i  :^iC^(k»tf  103^  retUtatioii  of  tfa«  charge, 
J03  ;  great  >pfril  in  which  her  life  was^ 
'  ..104 ;  {iro#ijgi)(Sy  afthe.r«rels  to  th>$  xmSca^ 
,  tunate  queen ^''ioS ;  her  defpenite  fioiaiiou 
c.  .om  putting  hetfelf  iato  the  power  of  £liKa- 
*  i.^)^h»  iief  her^ocuiation  againft  Murray 
.  and  hj»  &di<M' of -rebellion  ^iidL'tn^otives 
- ::  tff-hcr  comnii^oaeri  Sat  breaking  up^the 
f^opfk^T/snce  fatisia(£iorily-e:tplaiheiiy.  )i4  » 
%  V0xsmiiiatton;of£bme  pikers  rekittfig  co  her, 

_  ,.  -  •-     /.  .  •  , 


Manager,  'iuperIoxit)!;Qf  t^at  author  in  x>9 

management  of  his  preparatory  hints,  125 
Maeihi^  .qvoen^.  intei^i^in;; .  iketch  ot  hii| 

fate,  32.  "  '  / 

^(fa(9n.  Dr.  cenlUred  ./or  hii'  attempt  to  ac^r 
'  count  for  the  origin  and  progrefs  pf  tbe 
.    < « Diary  «f  Lit^naeus,*^  372  a  pq, 
MG<Uciue$,  iiwongruity  of*  afcribing  their  qua- 
lities to  their  ta(le  and  fmeli,  2S2. 
Michaeiis,  .Dr.  Ari^urc3  on  his   quotations, 
'  368  \  remarks  on  his  atialy^s  of  the  epiAIes 

of  St.  Paul,  il).  f 

Miad,  human,  effect  of  knowledge  on  the, 

419.  ^  .       / 

Miui^ry,  the  Britifli,  talents  and  vigour  of  the 

prefent,  212. 
Mifhonaries  at  Otaheite,  obfervadons  on  their 
•  manner  of  preachmg  religion,  2*3  j  ^  eulogy 
'  on  their  moral  cqndu^t,  332. 
Mobs,  ideas^on  their  conftitution,  and  the 

mode  ofviuppreiiing  them,  85. 
Monopoly  of  corn-'fa^ors,  remarks  on  it,   83 
Mutiny  of  the  8th  Weft  India  Regiments, 

allufion  to  the,  397. 
Murray,  obje^  of  his  vifit  to  Mary,  104; 

circumftanccs  on  hi^  giving  in  iiischarge, 
'  114;'  theopenhig  of  his  caHcet,  iis  accufa^ 

tion  againft  iVfaryi  unprodu£live  of  any 
•light,  th6  paper  being  forged,   1155   re* 

hiarks  on  the  examination  of  his  pipers  be* 

fore  the  privy  council,  116  5^  injuftico.  o» 

that  occafion,  i\%    > 


■N.- 


'Nations,  refle^ons  on  their  viciflttudes,  24^. 
-etj'eef. ;  cau(ps  of  their  rtedinO,  247» 
Nature,  theftate  of  anterior  to  fociety,  proved 

-  Co  be  an  atheifti«al  do^ine,  i6i, 
Negroes,  in  Suint  Domingo,,  motives  for  their 

'  burbatity' explained,  239. 
Nelfon,  Lord^  ode  on  his  death,  322 ;  an  ad- 

dreia  to  England  on  Iris  deiitb,  3231 
New  Holland,  remarks  on  the  .9bori^inaHn« 

iiihabitants   of   that  diftant  region,  149 ; 

inquiry  into  thdr  capacity,  chara^ery>j[Jianr 

nersi  &c.  their  jealoufy  of  theic  new  vifi* 

•'tors,  151 ;  excellence  in  mimi«y  •  ngt^  a 

'  proof  of  e:icdient  natural  ta^eitts,   151; 

-   inliances  of  their  apathy  bonmproy^ntfnr, 

-  Xij%:   '  ■'.•■■     "■•• 
N(Sht-(igna!s>  -ftridures  on  -  l^e  fyftem  of 
'^   themj  264.    •             .       '  " 
KoribSk,.  the  dofae>  of|  motiyet  for  execuiin|; 

th*t  n«ihleman; .119*    ••     :v 
Noi1fott:-if)aud,  parttcuhass.ndstiQg  to  it,  T5  3. 
-Nor#ay,  whfdeooiaf^ihated'Che  Swiuerlaud  uf 
•'•'tho  North, -38,  .    .    .  •  ^v-  ' 


52^ 


/f**k 


iD^lance  of  tbetr  vtftU  ^hemcs,  359 )  their 

fife,  princi]  Us,  auU  pro^^refs,  36^ ^  finances, 
judicious  reniarVs  on,  35IS.  ^ 
(pefterby,  rciTiai  kable  tor  lU  great  Irttfi  rninps 
'  and  K«nMu:rs,  42. 
fis^f  ^  ^^^f^  iniar^.cnt,  his  ronfeHlon  of  cbp 

rcvuluciGiiary  p'o;  in  Sc   Domiogo,  240. 
Oif.ft',  CouiU  iVl  KV),  u.n-ctlote  of  him  prov- 
ing the  tiwhtry  a..d  unf«x'Ungle£i  of  his- 
chuiu^tcr,  5. 
Otakeite>  ^'uivatlons  on  tKe  roy<il  fainlly  in 
that  iHaiui,  tlic.r  mo:lc  of  fuccefliont  ScQ. 
1a4^   tbe  pafliciiiite  foaUneis  of  th^  ioha? 
'  buants  fur  muuc,  15^. 
-T ,  reraarka  011  the  narurc  of  the  govern- 
ment in  choie  if-uuGS,  221. 
Qtibeitons,  Inftaoce  ox  their  propfnfity  to  pil- 
fering, 226  ;  rrnwrks;  oa  the  roy4  family, 
general  avidUy  0/  thtf    iflanders>  ice.  ii>. 
.  jnftajiccs  qf  their  fuperftitioji,   229  j  de- 
'  ilpripiion  of  their  general  charu^er,   231; 
their  motives  101  oppofiug  the  introdu^iun 
of  Chriftiantty,  232'$    luni(nary  of  their, 
chara^r^  232. 

P. 

U^rents,  iicceiTity  of  their  having  authority 
over  their  cbiUflren,  165.    ,^ 

l^arKlufon ,  M.  his  object  in  proceeiUng  toAra^ 

rica,  23 ;  his  bbibivation$  oq  tht  emlgra- 

,  tion  fr<  m  Europe  to  America,  24  ^  his  ad- 

monitoa  to  Eiigliihme^  ii^  general  op  the 

^    fubjea^  17. 

f^aticnoe,  fermon  pieached  on  the  fubjed  of,' 
68.. 

Patrick,  St.  chriftianity  firft  preached  in  Ire- 
land by  jnim,  317  j  dignities  conferred  on 
nim  on  acaount  of  hU  fuccefs,  31S  ^  fabu- 
lous chronicles  of  him,  3^0  j  proof  of  hit 
p^t,  prea<  hing  wl^tis  now  called  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  3^0.  ^ 

Paul,  the  emperor,  detailed  account  of  ]^s 
jiHaiiination,  k35  j  his  chara^er,  peribn,. 
manners,  ^c.  ib.  his  afceii fian  to  the  throne^ 
.  137:  £is  removal  of  his  father's  aihes,  an4 
iingtilar  conduct  on  that  occafion,  lb, ; 
^mj)toiDSofhisdifl;ra£lion,  ib. ;  hisdiij^Mft 
to  toe  laft  favourite  of  his  mother,  ib. ;  in- 
tro«lM£ii<in  of  a  Fie»<!J3  a^refs  by  a  politiqal 
intrigue,  1 3S)c  plan  formed  fof  his  aflani- 
^tlon,  139  i  manner  of  its  being  put  ipto 
execution,  141 ;  renfatlons  of  the  people  on 
jrpaeiying  the  intelligence,  14^  >  events  Im* 
mediately  fubfequent  to  his  deadi.  ib^ 

J!sul,  St.  his  ep^«  to  .the  Galatians^  his 

'  'fifft  at\dreft  to  any  foci^ty  of  thfiftlans, 
3^^  1  ^U'(J»oq4  epi^r^'^dilreiled  to'  the. 
The{IiU((^nWns^  vtro^]^  written  9t  Athens, 
.  -  Slo  i  doubts  roadve  to  the  ttfder  of  time  in 
Writing  the  epiftle  of  Titus,  371 ;  remarks 
oh  hik  ^piftle.  tp  the  Corindilans,  37a  ^ 
opinion  r^ative  to'  the  eplftle  to  the  Rb> 


JufTe,  377  J  raa^k«  o^  that  «ddfeftd.to 
the  Bphefians,  37^^  on  thoonewiitteaia' 
TiraoUiy,  37^  -v 

Fau^,  St.  coivtroveiiy  on  Us  epijftk  to  die  N^ 

brews,  379.^ 
Peace  of  Footuinbletu,  Kmacks  on  that  ine^. 

morabU  tvent>  .z6%. 
Peopling  of  countries,'  ingenious  luggiefti«nf 
.Tclative  to  the  hiftory^  uf  that  imt^ortant 
point,  224. 
Peter,  St  obfervations  oa  the  two  CathaUa 

,  fifties  to,  jW,  ^v 

peteriburgh,  d^cription  «f  that  elty;  cuftomf 

and  maunera  ot  its  inhabitants,  56 
Pi^on,  Governor,  his  prodajnatiQn  fi»r  tbe 
44)preffion  of  difloyal^  in  Triniijad  ^om 
misnded,  39I 
Plants,  edible,  obfervations   on  the  general 

utility,  aSi. 

Flay  fair,  Mr.  his  objed  in  republliliing  Adan| 

Smith's  inquiry  ahalyfed,  353.  ^, 

Piowden,  Mr.  an  avofweri  champion  in  tht 

caufe  of  popery,  3  j  rewards  rectivcd  by  him 

in  Ireland  and  £nglahd,  4,  i  j  his  hiftorical 

review  of  Irelatvd  con£uiered,  7 ;  his&l$» 

.  ilatemcnt  of  the  £itth  preached  by  St.  P** 

trick  to  the  Iriih,  ta ;  his  inconfiftcocy  11^ 

commencing  on  the  coiMsliatioR  of  the  Iriib 

to  the  union,  expoied,  13. 

Poets,  in  Fi^ce,  their  mechanical  proceeil- 

ing,489. 
Police  m  RuiTia,  the,  its  ftiperiority  to  tke 
EngUih,  134.  '       i\    J^ 

Pomarrie,  account  of  his  d^th,  his  ttofioaj 

tec.  229. 
Pomerania,  SwediA^  Its  popul^oo^  natsce  pf 
-the  foil,  &c.'  45. 

Poor,  attention  tp  that  dafi  aa  cxcluie  duty 
•  of  goirempaent,  %$i,  ^  •   ' 

Popes,  ftikhjrcs  oi\  their  liwcs,  and  genew 

character,  491. 
Popety?  its  influence  on  politiot  conlidemijj* 
port  Jackfou,  defcription  of  that  liew  fettte- 

ment,  its  im))rovement,  &c.  233 

Potemkin,  Prince,  defertptioii  pf  the  unpanl- 

leled  gr4nd  fete  given  to  theempreisCt- 

.  ^rine,  x^;  origin  of  his  elevation,  HJ^ 

Power  of  a  nation,  n)eans  ofaojuiriag  it,  H*  j 

its  tendency,  24$. 
Prifts,  proofe  of  tljelr  treafon  fa  Ireland,  33J: 
Prince  Edward's  i(land>  account  of  a  fettle- 

ment  of  highlahders  there,  63. 
Prince  of  Wales's  iflaml,its  s^vaQfisgeous  «P- 

ation  for  ji  marine  ^ftj^^iiAni^nt  ffi  w»*ff 

for  tra^e,  290,      •     *    '    '    '  . 

Printing  jaxil  mtrodDced  into  IJenpwrK,  H*! 
Prifooers,  the  I'rench,  new  plan  R'<>p<>A»  ^ 

their  co»ifinement  ahdacf^miiM!aati(Mi»J9*r 
.^rbbofcis.  of  foi  jfje^hout,  f e«afjf«  ofi  tWj 

.490.  ■ .'  ,,*  '• 

TropWfy,  iource  of  Its  uhdi^ual'divlfion^  jWr 
Proj)heci«  of  ch^  QW  pU  New  TcifcjJ|^»? 


/' 


J 


tilai^0 


w^mv^'^  t^  vMttrt  «f  iikem,  ^14 ;  in 
what  maaner  to  foe  interpretet),  ib. ;  difi*^ 
^(Mfties  in  ^x^ilfttmifg  tJhenij  215. 

JPcace,  final,  arguments  for  eflfb^ng  it,  465.  , 

Fre)u4ieet,*  national^  tHeir  injurious  con1«-. 
fences,  483. 

JVophecies,   cbrnpartibn  dtaWn  H)etween  tfaem 

and  the  oracvlar  refponles  of  heathen  anti- 

'  •juity,  «i6j  tcft'to  which  they  were  ex- 

'  poftjd  in  I'fracI,  ib. ;  the  do£^rine  of  double, 

or  ficofidary  fenfn  in  prophecies,  ^19  j  th«r 

tift  to  th<  Jewi,  jfc20.  "■ 

prulTia,  the  king  of,  not  yet  recognized  as  an 
Eur6i)ean  monarch  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
187  ;  importance  ff  his  union  to  ^e  grand 
confederacy  agaitiA  France,  210. 

PUtiaye,  Count  de,  bis  juftiiication  for  quitting 

his  native  country,  450 ;  his  entrance  on 

-'  his  military  career,  454  j  attempt  to  furprife 

liim  Mrith  ibme  other  royalift  leaders,  457; 

his  pafTnge  to  Britain,  459. 

IHiltenay,  0r.  biographical  sketches  of,  174* 


Q. 

fuackery,  repreherffion  of,  415. 
fuebec^  iiTed  from"  capture  by  the  Jtfohijion 
of  one  man,  270.  ' 


lUinsforJ^  Major,  fcntenced  to  death  in  St, 

"Domingo,  and  relieved  by-Touiflant,  405. 
Refoiin^  Qioderuted,  gradation  pointed  out^ 

'     367-    .        .. 
Reformation^  its  advantages  to  man  prorec}, 

"  j8  J  ;  dfledrs  of  the  moral  impulfe  pommu- 

nicated  to  it,  tsz;  its  influence  on  the  }U 

'.     berty  of  thought,  lb. ;  erroneoufly  afiinii- 

.  lated  to  the  late  revo^ut'ron  in  France,  1S5. 

'Religion,  remarks  on  its  bitrodu^on  into  uur 

amuftipent,  1 69. 

:  >j._  ■  ■._.   ,  the  Chriftian,  remarks  on  the  na- 

tMre  ofitSbafjs,   139. 

Refumptiorr,  the  grcgarianji  the  general  ^ecies 

of  It,  mifreprefent?d  by  Mr.  Plowden,  11. 

jLeviczki,  Count,  partlchlars  relative  to  him, 

■  337;  cohfideration  of  the  advaiitagcs  of  tra- 

'yelling,  341. 

Revolution,  the  French,  origin  of  its  ruinous 

tohfeijaences,  449  ^  int^uiry  into  the  caufes. 

45**4531   erroneoufly  iaflimilated  to  the 

.n^formation,  185. 

^Hand,  the  Rev.  queries  put  to  his  friend,  99. 

I^hanibeau,   capitulated    with    PdTaUncjy 

.407. 
^  S<>^e,'  the  church  of,  mftance  pf  her  retain* 
itig  the  anciiint  claims,  though  tieprived  of 
power,  J87. 

]Ruffians,dieirenehv(!aftic  attachment  to  their 
faints^  ^}ne^^  of  their  living  priefts. 


5|» 


9' 


Saints^  remarks  on  the  nianner  of  camjpMa^ 
their  lives,  319.  ^  '^ 

Sandwich- iflandcrs,  thc^r  $ftdnifKing  pfogKft 

'  in  civillaation,  2233  their  ^leftertty  la  ^f*^ 

ing,  ±1$  ^ 

Savages  in  America,  «bferva6«n8  oi|  fheir 
manners^  regulations,  6ec.  £59^. 

Schimmelpenninck,   biugra|»bie^  iketdi  ei^ 

4IS-.  ^  ' 

Scfrools^  inquiry  into  the  itm&i  f^roduced^ 

them,  256. 

-,  parochial,  the  legiflatiYeeAftbiB&i 


of  them  recommended,  419. 
dchultens,  H.  letter  of  thit  learned  ^nan  $^ 

Sir  W,  Jones,  34J. 
Scripture,  the  beft  means  for  tumfd&i^ 

weak  and  humble  chriftian,  301. 
Sea-bathing,  ftridures  on  the  prtfimt 

cency    of  proAiifcuouOy  per/oming   tKis 

praAice,  X96. 
Sedition,  fingular  but  efFefUve  moie  of c&edc- 

ing  i^  deviied  by  the  empre6  OttkBtM^' 

146. 
tSelkirk,  Lord,  hia  addrefs  in  managing  a  fe- 

tleinent  of  ni^hlanders  in  Nova  Scotia,  <^r 

his  tradt  on  emigration  from  the  HlgliiAadi 

ap^M-oved  of,  66. 
Sherlock,  his  admirable  leafbiiing  on  lSbttm^\ 

ture  of  the  prophecies,  ert. 
Signals  at  Sea,  general  remarks  on  themi  -z€f . 
Sin^  its  dangei'ous  confe^uences,  andnagin* 

tude  of  4)unifhments  con^deved,  4x8;  ^oW- 

madverfions  on  national,  419. 
Singers  on  the  ftage  reprehended  feV  ten- 
<  iicing  fenfe,  propriety >  and  tnith^  tolbiia^ 

»74« 
Singing,  judicious  obfervatlons  on  the  tSissSt  cM 

a  bad  articulation,  174. 
Slaves  in  the  Weft  Indies^  their  iStuafion  tt|4. 

condud  before  and  uf^r  the  revotdtitMi. 

136. 
Slatre-tra<Je,  its  policy  confidere<),  «36. 
Smith,  Dr.  account  of  the  tendfecy  anA  taoft^ 

of  Ms  Inquiry,  &(£  354;  biographic4  sketchy 

356$  value  of  his  inquiry,  3C8. 
Smith,  M.  his  aflertion  fefpeftit^g  the  kwl  ia 

commerce  ccnfured,  ai. 
Smyth,  Dr.  C.  unjuftly  attacked  for  hli  ^ifed- 

very  to  deftroy  contagion  ^  413. 
— -^,  iiJ-Sidhe>',  remakabte  anecdote  ^4 

55-  \       '  ^' 

Society,  civil,  tnqifiry  Into'  its  ori^  T^; 

its  neceiTity  proved  frtjm  fcr1pt«ire,  r  5^1  ' 
^ongs,  general  remarks  on  their  influeooe  io 

focifcty,  1675  tendency  of  thoife  of  a  profl^ 
,    gate  nature,  160  j  qualicies  reqiiifite  mpci»^ 

per  ones,  176.      .'  ^ 
Sonnet  addreifed  to  th^  Tillage  dkUdieh  o: 

KxJA.t,  79/  .    , 


j}8  iiiix. 

$«veftigntf ,  the  nghts  of,  tatuMtm  opintont 

relative  to  their  bafis  refuted,  164. 
Sound,  number  «f  vdTelr  anmiaUy  pafiti^ 

through  it,  32. ' 
Spenfer,  ■  his  obfervationt  on  the  ftato  of  the 

Iriib  in  the  i6th  ceotury,  310. 
Sl*ise»  inftances  ot'itt  poverty  in  aneient  tiroes, 

1%^  ;  the  late  juvenile  performances  repro- 
.  hated,  ib.judicious  aiiiiQadverfions  pn  the  io- 

trodu^ionof  children  on  it^  393. 
ScatiftijM,  general  remarks  on  the  elements  of 

ftatlftjcs,  f  67 ;  definition  of  the  term,  ib. 
Stewart,  H,  his.  .^Ic  defe&ce  of  M.  Lefiie* 

13J- 
Stockholm,  lU  (lopulatlon  fiatcd  to  exceed  that 

•f  Copenhagen,  41. 
SludiMy  deficiency  of  publications  fo  called,  in 

France,  486*  •  • 

Stjnon.Coldfieldj  hifton^al  account  of  the  liv- 
ing of,  426.  t 
Swtde»,  the,  pofTe/Ted  of  an  uncommon  (pirit 

of  liberty  and  independence,  39  j  their  lan- 
«;  #^^  proved  to  bt.'V  ^  great  af&iity  to  the 
*  Ingiiih,  41'. 
JJwedeo,  manner  of  trav'ellmg  in  that  country, 

36 ;  regulations  for  polling,  37  j  deiiitute 

of  bookfellers*  (hops, ^7. 

,  remarks  ojii  its  degraded  ftatc  from  a 
•rVjmt  0^  money,  40;  sketch  of  the  king*s 

charader,  ib.  '      ,  < 

,  the  kiof  ol^itfoof  of  his  being  beloved 


by  hi^  fubjefts,  54.' 

,  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  lower 


claflcs  in  that  country, '55. 
Sidney  in  New  HoUa»d,  defcriptiou  of  it ; 

remarks  oa  the  inhabitants^  their  manners^ 

.Ac.  140.       . 
Syftems,  (heir  advantages  to  fcience  described, 

*7**  " 


•t 


T. 


Talleynmd,  fununary  of  that  rni^rreant^s  cha»< 

^?aQ:€r,  67. 
Tamahama,  wife  policy  of  that  prince,  222. 
Taxation,  neceffity  of  avoiding  all  obnoxiouf- 

'ift^  in  its  colle£tion$,.24S< 
Xeignmouth,  Lord,  fyminafy  of  his  life  of  Sir 

W.  Jones,  353. 
Theiee,  the,  inanner  in. which  that  (hip  was 

f.  loft,  26.3.  •  . .  ' 

Torture,  its  exif^ence  Ui  England  in  the  time 

of  Queen  Elizjibeth  proved,  127. 
Touiflamt  L'Quverture,  his  iirft  appearance  in 

fMjblic  afeirsi  ,M-3,  ,^  ,_   '  - 
^Trade,  the  fref  dom4)^|£ja^^jafks  relative  to  it| 

•  ^50,    - 


Trelhatta,  «  giand  esiul  m  SiMdtti,  acuiy 
finiihcd,  37.  . 

Trinidad,  the  rife  of,  it»  fa/m^  at  th$  ttaot  |^, 
came  intopofie/Boa  ortlieXnglifli,  397;   - 

Trinity,  the,  blafphcmous  ridi^ie  «^  401. 

Troy  againft  Symonds,  obfervations  on  thetzial 
for  a  lib^  87—^7. 

Tumbull,  Mr.  motives  for  his  engaging  in  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  148}  his  rensiks  on 
the  difficulty  in  keqpihg  the  {hip's  crews  to- 
gether in  South  Se^s;  156  {  fimnury  re-' 
marks  on  the  merits  of  l&is  veyage,  234 


V. 

Vaccination,  doubtt  refpeding  thelaftingef- 
,  ^€t%  of  it  to  deftroy  varioic^us  iftfefluni, 

197  J  the  idea  of  its  producing  various  other- 

diforders  ably  refuted,  198  ;  its  iatisfafiory 

progreis  in  Bengal,  190. 
Vice,  theinfUgation  of  it  proved  to  fall  within^ 

the  fphere  of  the  novdlft,  73. 
Virgil,  illiiftratton  on  a  paflage  in,  98. 
Volunteers,  importance  of  them  confidered, 

70. 
Ulitea,  hostilities  between  the  natives  of  tfaat^ 

iiland  abd  the  Englifh,  156. 
Unitarianifm,  its  insufficiency  to  iflbrd  cixA-* 

fort  on  a  death-hed  proved,  300. 
t^nitarians,  their  endeavours  to  difiin)iQato( 

their  tenets,  302. 


W.  ^ 

Waiftcoateer,  explanation  of  diat  ancient  (dnt-- 

term,  128. 
Walker,  M.  his  motives  for  writing  his  new 

grammar,  295. 
War,  dcfonfive,  its  confiftency  with  chriftianity 

explained,  69 :  gentral  remarks  on  the  art 

of,    460,    462.  ^  _;, 

Warren,  Sir  J.  B.  charafter  of  that  gen^, 

man,  143'i  "       ^, 

W^e-lands,  confideration  of  the  beft  ni.^; 
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